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Family   PRINGILLID^.  —  Tut:  Finches.    {Cuntiautd.) 


Genus   SPIZELLA,    Honap. 

Spizdiii,  !'.<»SAi'.  (Jrog.  ami  Coinj).  List,  1838.     (Tv[«',  Frimillla  nnuulensis,  I. aim.) 
Spinitcs,  Cabams,  Mils.  H.-iii.  18.'»1,  VVi.     (Vy^i-,  Fiiiujillusmialis,  Wii..s.) 

Gkx.  Chau.     Dill  conical,  the  nutliiu-s  sliL'-litly  cnivod;   the   lower  nian«lihle  cleci<lc(lly 

larger  than  the  upper;  tlif  eonnnissiire 
<rently  .sinnated;  tiie  r(»ot"  of  the  mouth 
not  knoljlied.  Feet  sleinler  ;  tarsus 
rather  loiiirer  than  the  inifltllf  toe  ;  the 
hinder  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  outer 
lateral,  which  .slightly  exceed.s  the 
inner;  the  outer  claw  reaching  the  base 
of  the  middle  one,  and  half  as  lonjr 
as  its  toe.  Claws  moderately  curved. 
Tertiaries  and  secondaries  nearly  equal ; 
wing  somewhat  pointed,  reaching  not 
quite  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  First 
quill  a  little  shorter  than  the  second  and 
Spizdia  monticola.  ^^^^^^^  to  ^Y\e  fifth;  third  lorgest.     Tail 

rather  long,  moderately  forked,  and  divaricated  at  the  tip;   the  feathers  rather  narrow. 
Hack  streaked  ;  rump  and  beneath  immaculate.     Young  streaked  beneath. 

This  genus  differs  from  ZonofricJiia  principally  iu  the  smaller  size  and 
longer  and  forked,  instead  of  rounded  tail. 

Birds  of  the  year  of  this  genus  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  even  ])y 
size,  except  in  monticoJa.  The  more  immature  hirds  are  also  very  closely 
related.  In  these  the  entire  absence  of  streaks  on  a  plunil)eous  head  jioint 
to  atrigularis  ;  the  same  character  in  a  reddish  cap,  and  a  reddish  upper 
mandible  to  pusilla ;  a  dusky  loral  spot  with  dark  streaks  and  generally  a 
rufous  shade  on  top  of  head,  to  .^ocialis.  S.  hreweri,  with  a  streaked  head, 
lacks  the  dusky  lore  and  chestnut  shade  of  feathers.  S.  paUicJa  generally 
has  a  median  light  stripe  in  the  cap,  and  a  dusky  mandibular  line. 

Common-  Characters.  Interscapular  region  with  black  streaks.  Rump  and 
lower  parts  without  streaks  (except  in  young).  Wing  with  two  narrow  light 
bands  (indistinct  in  atrigularis). 
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A.  ('ri>v.!i  <liirritiit   liuin  tlio  sitlfs  oi'  the  hcail.  a  jilaiii  liL'ht  sii|u'niliary 
btriiK',     Vdiiii;:  witli  «  rown  ami  l)rt'ast  hti«'akt'<l 

a.  Ciowii  nil'itus  and  plain  in  ailult :   in  yomijr,  |.'rayi>li  and  witli  streaks. 

/.     Sfi'iiik  behind  etje^auil  tliiije  int  siih-  nf  hreitst^  nitons,      /y/ij  j,olr  hfxe^ 
or  hhu's/i-ii'/iife,  l»/uff/ieil  nufli  jiak'  hron'n,  or  sjirink'led  wHIi  leihUnli. 

1.  S.  mouticola.     Crown  liriirlit    nituus,  undiviik'd    medially:    a 
du.-ky  sj»ut  t>n  liMe;   wiii^^-ltaiids  stliai'itly  delined.  puie  white.     A 
blaek    s|)(it    on    hivast  ;    jiii/nluni    tiii'/ed   with    ashy.       Hill   hlaek 
uhove,  yellow  Ih'Iow.     Lentrth.  (».*J."i ;  winL',  o.'M'.     ll<ih.    Whole  of 
North  Anieriea  ;  north  (•!'  the  I'nited  States  only,  in  summer. 

2.  8.  pusilla.  Crown  dull  rulous,  indistinctly  divided  medially  ; 
lores  entirely  whitish  ;  wiiij^-hands  not  sharjdy  delined.  pale  hiown. 
No  Itlaek  spot  on  breiust;  jugulum  tinired  with  bull'.  Uill  entirely 
light  l>rownish-red. 

Wing,  2.70;  tail.  2.80;  bill,  from  forehead,  .37.  Ilah.  East- 
ern Provinre  Tnited  Slates       var.  pnsilln. 

''Similar,  l)ut  colors  clearer,  and  bill  more  robust."  Hah. 
Peten,  <ruatemala  ......    var.   j>  i  )i  c  t  o  rv  m  .^ 

II.   Strenlc  behind  the  eye  blackish.     X<>  rvfoiis  tinge  on  side  of  bredst. 
Eiftj  deep  hlxe^  \rith  bhirJc  dots  and  streaks  ronud  hirf/er  end. 

3.  S.  socialis.  Crown  briirht  rufous,  not  distinctlv  divided,  con- 
erally  plain.  Forehead  blaek.  divided  medially  with  white.  Streak 
of  black  on  lore  and  behind  eye.  I\um[)  pure  l»luish-ash.  Ijill 
blackish,  lower  mandible  paler. 

Auriculars  deep  ash,  in  strong  contrast  with  pure  white  of 
the  superciliary  stripe  and  throat;  breast  without  ashy  tinge. 
Dorsal  streaks  broad.  Wing,  2.80;  tail.  2.oO.  Ilob.  Eastern 
Province  of  United  States         .....       var.  social  is. 

Auriculars   lighter   ash,    less   strongly   contrasted    with    the 

white  above  and   below;    breast  strongly    tinged   with   ash. 

Dorsal  streaks  narrow.    Wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.K0.    Ilab.   Western 

Province  of  United  States,  and  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

var.    a  rizonce. 

b.  Crown  light  grayish-brown,  with  distinct  black  streaks;  young 
differing  in  streaked.  Egg  deep  blue,  with  black  streaks  and  dots 
(precisely  as  in  socialis). 

4.  S.  pallida. 

Crown  divided  medially  by  a  distinct  pale  stripe ;  whitish 
superciliary  stripe,  and  blackish  p<ist-ocular  streak  sharjdy 
defined.  A  dusky  snb-maxillary  streak.  Nape  ashy  in  con- 
trast with  the  crown  and  back.  Wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.40.  Ilab. 
Plains  of  United  States,  from  the  Saskatchewan  southward. 

var.  ji((  II i d a . 

Crown  without  a  distinct  median  stripe.  ^Farkings  on  side 
of  head  not  sharply  defined.  No  dusky  sub-maxillary  stripe, 
and  nape  scarcely  different  from  crown  and  back.  Wing,  2.50; 
tail,  2.<)0.     Il'ib.  Midide  and  western  Provinces      .       var.  b  r  e  w  e  r  i . 

B.  Crown  not  (litVerent  from  the  sides  of  head;  no  light  superciliary  stripe. 

1  Spiz^Ua  pinctornm,  Sai.vin,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1S63,  \\  189.     ("Similis  .S".  pimVc^.,  ex  Amer.  Sept. 
et  Mexico,  .sed  coloribus  clurioribiis  et  rostro  robustiore  ditfert.") 
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r>.  S.  atrigularis.  Ilciirl  and  neck  all  round,  ami  ninip,  tinifnrm 
dark  ash,  ^Madually  liidiii,:,'  into  white  on  the  alxloiiu-n  ;  win^'- 
Itands  in<listinrt  ;  hill  li^dit  hrownish-red.  .1'/.  Lores,  rliin,  and 
\\\t\H-v  i»ai«  of  thnuit  hla<-k.  Jur.  without  l)laek  ahout  the  head. 
(K.!.',L'<  miknown.)  Huh.  A<ljai'ent  poitions  <>r  Mexieo  and  southi'ni 
Miiidle  I'ntvinee  nf  i'nited  States  (l'\»it  Whipple,  Arizona,  CoL'Ks; 
Cape  St.  Lueas,  Xantus). 


Spizella  monticola,  Haikd. 

TBEE   8FABR0V^ 

Fn'iuj'Ioi  mimficitlrr^  T.m.  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1788,  912.  Znnntrirhin  miwticnhi,  Gii.vy,  ('.tntTa. 
SpihitcH  numtio'hix,  (.'auams,  Mii>.  Hciii.  18,'>1,  134.  Sjtizrlfn  innutoo/i>,  JJAiitK,  lUnls 
N.  Am.  18,-,s,  47-2.  —  Coves,  V.  A.  N.  S.  18»!1,  224  (I^ihrad-.r).  —(<... i-kii  &  .Sr«  ki.ky, 
•_o:5  iWiiNliiiiu'tuii  T»T.).  —  Dali,  &  liANNisTKii.  Tr.  ( "h.  A.-.  I,  ]»;\),  28'!.  —  Coui-ki:, 
(>iu.  (id.  1,  iio»i.  — Samtki-s,  :n7.  P'lssrr  CI, I'uf, lists,  Hi;i.ns,»n,  Oni.  HI,  17»;o,  102. 
Fn'ii'fif/ii  ,■„„,, Jnisis,  Lath.  Indtx,  \,  17!»o,  4;}4.  —  Ald.  Orii.  I'.i.)-.,'.  II,  I5.34,  ')11  ; 
V,  .'104,  pi.  cl.x.xxviii.  —  Max.  Cab.  .luur.  VI,  1>.')S,  2S0.  EmbirhK  auuidtii.sis,  8w. 
y.  W.  Am.  II,  1831,  202.  —  Aro.  Syn.  1839.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  83,  pi.  olxvi. 
Sjrizi'lhi  cnnathnsis^  I»o\.  List,  1838.  —  In.  C'onspfctus,  ISiiO,  480.  Friinjilln.  arhorec, 
Wii.s.  Am.  Oiii.  II,  l>lo,  12,  pi.  xii,  f.  3.  Mninatu  du  Canada,  liuFFu.v,  PI.  Eul. 
223,  f.  2.      ''Mountain  Finch,"  Lami.  Syn.  II,  1,  205. 

Sp.  Chau.     Middle  of  baek  with  the  feathers  dark  hrown  centrally,  tluMi  rufous,  and 

edtred  with  pale  fulvcMis  (sometimes  with  whit- 
ish). Hood  ami  upper  jiart  of  nape  conMmious 
ehestnut ;  a  line  of  the  same  from  behind  the 
eye,  a.s  well  as  a  short  maxillary  stripe.  .Side.s 
of  head  and  neek  ashy.  A  l»road  lii^ht  .super- 
ciliary band.  Beneath  whitish,  tin^'-cd  with  ful- 
vous; the  thrt»at.  with  a.shy  :  a  small  circular 
blotch  of  brownish  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  l>reast;  the  .ssides  ehestnut.  Edp's  of 
tail-feathers,  primary  (piills,  and  two  bands  acr«)ss 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries,  white.  Tertiaries 
n(\arly  Idaek  :  ed-jed  externally  with  rufous,  turn- 
inj;  to  white  near  the  tips.  Lower  jaw  yellow; 
upper  black.  Yomiir  bird  streaked  on  throat 
and  lireast,  as  well  as  on  crown,  Leniith,  G.25 
inches ;  winir,  .J.OO. 

Had.  Eastern  North  America  to  the  ^[issouri.  north  to  Arctic  Ocean ;  al.^so  on  Pole 
Creek  and  Little  Colorado  River,  New  ;Mexico ;  Western  Nevada. 

Tliis  species  varies  in  the  aiiiount  ot  whitish  edging  to  the  tiuills  and 
tail. 

Habits.  Essentially  a  nortliern  bird,  the  Tree  Sparrow  breeds  in  high 
Arctic  regions,  only  appearing  in  winter  within  tlie  United  States,  It  is  then 
common  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.     A  few  winter  in  South  Carolina. 

It  arrives  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  latter  ])art  of  April,  where  it  only 
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makes  a  short  halt,  proceedin;^  farther  north  to  breed.     BischoU'  obtained  a 

si)e('inien  at  Sitka.     Mr.  Kennicott  found  its  nest  and  eg,y;s  on  the  Yukon, 

and  Mr.  Dall  obtained  it  at  Xulato,  and  more  sparingly  below  that  point. 

^Ir.  MaeFarlane  met  with  it  breeding  in  large  numl>er.s  at  Fort  Anderson. 

I  '  The  nest.s  were  in  various  situations,  the  larger  proportion  on  the  ground,  a 

;   \  few  in  bushes  near  the  ground,  and  onlv  one  is  mentioned  as  having  been 

I  several  feet  above  it.     One  was  in  the  cleft  of  a  low  willow  on  the  edge  of 

M  a  small  lake ;  another,  in  a  bush,  was  nearly  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 

a  third  was  in  a  clump  of  willows  and  fourteen  inches  above  the  giound. 
.  Xearly  all  the  other  nests  mentioned  were  built  directly  upon  the  ground. 

The  nests  were  constructed  of  dry  bark  and  grasses,  loosely  put  together, 
and  very  warndy  lined  with  feathers,  ^n  the  ground  they  were  usually 
concealed  in  a  tuft  of  grass.  In  all  ins.,  es  the  female  alone  M'as  found 
on  the  nests,  the  male  being  very  rarely  seen  in  their  vicinity.  The  usual 
number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  was  four  or  five,  occasionally  six,  and  even  seven. 

Dr.  Suckley  obtained  a  single  specimen  at  Fort  Dalles,  and  Dr.  Cooper 
saw  a  flock  in  September,  1863,  and  again  in  1864  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Lieutenant  Bryan  met  with  them  among  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  latitude  39°,  in  August.  ^Ir.  liidgway  found  them  very  common  during 
the  winter  in  the  interior. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  Sparrow  common  in  all  tlie  wooded  districts  of  Lab- 
rador. It  was  very  tame  and  unsuspicious,  showing  no  fear  even  when  closely 
approached.  I  have  never  met  with  any,  in  summer,  in  any  part  of  Xew 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

This  Sparrow  is  occasionally  abundant  in  ^lassachusetts  early  in  October, 
but  rarely  appears  in  full  nund^ers  until  November.  Some  remain  in  the 
gardens  in  and  about  Boston  during  the  winter,  and  during  November  the 
marshes  of  Fresh  Pond  are  filled  with  them,  when  their  wailing  autumnal 
chant  is  in  marked  contrast  with  tlie  sweet  and  sprightly  song  with  which 
they  enliven  the  spring,  just  before  they  are  abont  to  depart  for  their  sum- 
mer homes.  They  remain  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  Mr.  Allen  has 
observed  them  at  Springfield  till  about  the  first  of  ^lay. 

In  regard  to  their  song,  Mr.  "William  Brewster  informs  me  that  they  usu- 
ally connnence  singing  about  the  2r)th  of  ^larch.  Their  song  is  a  loud,  clear, 
and  powerful  chant,  starting  with  two  higli  notes,  then  falling  rapidly,  and 
ending  with  a  low,  sweet  warble.  He  has  heard  a  few  singing  with  their 
full  vigor  in  November  and  December,  but  this  is  rare. 

Dr.  Coues  found  them  not  common  in  South  Carolina,  but  Dr.  Kennerly 
states  that  they  were  quite  alnindant  in  Decend:>er  on  the  Little  Colorado,  in 
New  Mexico,  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  wild  grape  and  ujwn  seeds. 

During  the  love-season  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  quite  a  fine  musician,  its 
song  resembling  that  of  the  Canary,  but  finer,  sweeter,  and  not  so  loud.  In 
their  migrations,  Mr.  Audubon  states,  a  flock  of  twenty  or  more  will  perch 
upon  the  same  tree,  and  join  in  a  delightful  chorus.     Their  flight  is  elevated 
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and  fTHiceful,  and  in  wavini^  undulations.  On  npenint,'  the  stomachs  ol' 
those  he  sliot  at  the  Mai^nleleine  Islands,  ^Fr.  Audubon  found  them  contain- 
ing' minute  shell-fish,  coleo])terous  insects,  hard  seeds,  berries,  and  grains  of 
sand. 

Xests  obtained  near  Fort  Anderson  confirm  the  descriptions  j^iven  by  Mr. 
Hutchins,  as  ob.served  in  the  settlement  at  Hudson's  Bay.  The  egj^s,  which 
are  much  lar<^er  than  those  of  the  other  species  of  >y>o7/",  measure  .85  l)y 
.G.J  of  an  inch.  Their  ground-color  is  a  li«j;ht  ^^reen,  over  which  the  egus  are 
very  generally  freckled  with  minute  markings  of  a  foxy  brown.  These 
markings  are  distributeil  with  great  regularity,  but  so  sparsely  as  to  leave 
the  ground  distinctly  visible. 

Spizella  pusilla,  Boxap. 

FIELD  SFASBOW. 

Fringilla  pusilla,  Wilson,  Am.  Oin.  II,  1810,  121,  pi.  xvi,  f.  2. — LiniT.  Vorzeioh. 
Doubl.  1823,  No.  252.  —  Aui).  Orn.  Biog.  11,  1834,  299,  pi.  cxxxix.  Spizella  pusilla. 
Bona?.  List,  1838. —In.  Conspectus,  1850,  480.  —  Baiiid,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  473. 
—  Samuels,  319.  EmberizLi  imsiUn,  Aid.  Syu.  1839,  104.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841, 
77,  pi.  clxiv.  Spiiiites  piisi/lus.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  133.  Fn'inj'lla  juncorian, 
NuTT.  Man.  1,  1832,  499  (2d  cd.,)  1840,  577  (supposed  l)y  him  to  be  Motacilhi  junco- 
rinn,  Gmelin,  I,  952;  Si/lvkijinicoriim,  Latham,  Ind.  II,  511  ;  Little  Broicn  Sparrow, 
Catesby,  Car.  1,  35). 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  red.  Crown  rontinuons  rufous-red.  with  a  taint  indication  of  an  ashy 
central  stripe,  and  ashy  nuchal  collar.  Back  somewhat  similar,  with  shaft-streaks  of 
blackish.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  (including  a  superciliary  s  ripe)  ashy.  Ear-coverts 
rufous.  Beneath  white,  tinged  with  yellowish  anteriorly.  Tail-feathers  and  quills  faintly 
edged  with  white.  Two  whitish  bands  across  the  wing-coverts.  Autumnal  specimens 
more  rufous.     Length  about  5.7.5  ;  wing,  2.34. 

Hab.  Eastern  Xorth  xVmerica  to  the  Missouri  River ;  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  winter 
(Dresser,  Ibis,  18a5,  480). 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  >S^.  social  is,  but  is  more  rufous  above  ; 
lacks  the  black  forehead  and  eye  stripe ;  has  chestnut  ears,  instead  of  ash  ; 
has  the  bill  red,  instead  of  black;  lacks  the  clear  ash  of  the  run^p ;  has  a 
longer  tail,  etc.  It  is  more  like  ^tiontico/a,  hut  is  much  smaller;  lacks  the 
spot  on  the  breast,  and  the  predominance  of  white  on  the  wings,  etc.  The 
young  have  the  breast  and  sides  streaked,  and  the  crown  slightly  so. 

Habits.  The  common  Field  Sparrow  occupies  a  well-detined  and  some- 
what compact  area,  being  resident  within  the  United  States,  and  in  its  mi- 
grations not  removing  far  from  its  summer  abode.  In  the  summer  it  breeds 
from  Virginia  to  Maine,  as  far  as  the  central  and  western  portions.  It  is 
not  found  near  Calais,  but  occurs  and  breeds  near  Norway,  Oxford  County. 
In  the  interior  it  is  found  still  farther  north,  in  Canada,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, to  the  Red  liiver  settlements,  where  it  was  found  breeding  by  Donald 
Guun.     At  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Mr.  McUwraith  states  it  to  be  a  rather  rare 
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siiiuiiRT  resident.  It  breeds  in  Soutliern  Wisconsin  and  in  Iowa,  but  is  not 
abundant.  It  does  not  appear  to  liavo  been  found  west  of  tlie  Missouri 
\'alley. 

This  Sparrow  arrives  in  Massachusetts  early  in  April,  and  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  oj)en  pastures,  old  fields,  and  in  clearings  remote  from  villages. 
It  is  a  shy,  retiring  l>ird,  and  seems  to  avoid  the  near  presence  of  man.  Wil- 
son states  that  it  has  no  song,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  chirruping,  not  much 
superior  to  the  chiri)ing  of  a  cricket.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  it  is 
in  reality  a  very  varied  and  fine  singer.  Its  notes  are  not  very  powerful, 
and  cannot  ))e  heard  any  distance,  but  they  are  very  pleasing,  altliough 
little  known  or  ap])reciated.  It  continues  in  full  song  until  int  »  July,  when 
the  second  brood  is  a])out  hatcliing,  when  its  notes  relax,  but  do  not  cease 
until  just  before  its  departure  in  Sei)tendjer  or  early  Octol)er. 

Mr.  I).  1).  Iluglies,  of  Grand  IJapids,  Mich.,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
habits  of  this  species,  speaks  of  its  beautiful  tinkling  song  as  one  of  its  most 
marked  features.  To  his  ear  it  resembles  the  ringing  of  a  tiny  bell  more 
nearly  than  anything  else.  In  the  early  morning  and  at  evening  the  fields 
ring  with  their  plaintive  and  tender  peals.  It  sings  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
during  the  nesting-season,  even  in  the  noonday  heat  of  sunnner,  when  most 
other  birds  are  silent. 

In  Virginia  these  birds  may  be  found  throughout  the  year,  though  probably 
not  the  same  birds  in  the  same  localities,  some  retiring  farther  south  and 
otliers  coming  to  take  their  places  from  the  north.  In  winter  they  are  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  occurring  in  large 
loose  flocks,  found  chiefly  along  the  roadsides  and  in  old  fields  and  pastures 
in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Field  Sparrow  nests  both  on  tlie  ground  and  in  low  bushes,  or  among 
tangled  clusters  of  vines.  1  have  found  their  nests  in  all  these  situations, 
and  have  no  doubt  the  nature  of  the  surface  mav  have  somethinu  to  do  with 
the  position.  In  high  dry  pastures,  in  sheltered  situations,  I  have  always 
found  their  nests  on  the  ground.  In  the  wet  meadows  and  fields  subject  to 
a  rise  of  water,  as  about  the  Potomac,  near  Washington,  where  these  liirds 
are  very  abundant,  they  almost  invariably  nest  in  bushes  at  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  that  during  the  winter  these  birds  are  quite  common 
throughout  Louisiana,  and  the  country  about  the  Mississip[)i,  as  far  as  Ken- 
tucky. They  begin  to  depart  from  the  South  early  in  March,  and  move  slowly 
northward  as  the  season  advances.  He  states  that  they  begin  to  nest  in 
May,  and  raise  three  broods  in  a  season.  This  is  not  tlie  case  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  they  do  not  often  have  more  than  a  single  brood. 

Their  nests  are  constructed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  loosely  made  of  a  few  stems  of  vegetables,  grasses,  and  sedges, 
and  lined  with  hair  or  flue  rootlets.  Those  placed  on  the  ground  are  larger 
and  more  bulky,  and  those  wrought  into  the  tv>qgs  of  a  bush  are  made  with 
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more  cnre  an<l  neatness  of  intiM-woavinii.  TIk^  i'ltixs  are  usually  five  in  num- 
ber, of  an  olili»n.!j:-oval  shape.  The  ground  is  a  whitish  elay-color,  niark<  «l 
more  or  less  fully  with  Itlotches  of  a  ferruu^inous-hrown.  In  some  these 
markinLjs  are  few,  and  arraii«![ed  onlv  about  the  lar*ier  end.  In  others  tliey 
are  generally  diflused,  and  ini])art  a  deep  ferruginous  color  to  the  whole  egg, 
and  disguise  or  conceal  the  uround.  They  varv  also  in  size,  —  in  lenuth 
from  .70  to  .03  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  from  .52  to  .50.  Their  usual  size 
is  .70  by  .52. 

Two  nests  of  this  bird  taken  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  (Jeorge  O.  AVeleh,  are 
characteristic  of  their  usual  stvle  in  arcbitecture.  One  of  these  has  a  diam- 
eter  of  four  and  a  height  of  two  and  a  lialf  inches.  Its  base,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  its  periphery,  is  made  of  a  very  loose  intt^twining  of  mi- 
nute stems  of  vegetables  and  dry  grasses.  The  ends  of  these  project  from  the 
exterior  of  the  nest  at  the  u])per  rim,  and  present  a  very  peculiar  ai>i)earance, 
as  of  an  enclosure  of  palisades.  The  interior  is  lined  witli  lioi-sehair.  The 
other  is  made  of  similar  materials,  of  a  less  rigid  diameter Tind  closer  tex- 
ture. Its  rim  presents  the  same  peculiarities  of  projecting  ends,  arranged 
like  a  fence  above  the  nest  itself.  Its  dimensions  also  are  about  the  same.  It 
is,  however,  nmcli  more  compactly  constructed,  witli  thicker  walls  and  a  less 
open  network  of  dry  grasses,  and  stiF  wiry  stems  of  dried  jdants  intermixed 
with  a  few  pine  leaves.  The  whole  is  veiy  carefully  and  warndy  lined 
witli  horsehair  and  the  softer  fur  of  small  quadrupeds.  These  nests  con- 
tained, one  three,  and  the  other  four  eggs. 


Spizella  socialis,  1>onap. 

CHIPPIHO  SPARROW;  CHIPPY. 

Frinriilln  socialis,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  127,  pi.  xvi,  f.  5.  —  Auu.  Om.  Tiiop;.  II, 
1834,  21  ;  V,  517,  pi.  civ.  Spizclln  socialis.  Box.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  Conspectus,  18.')0, 
480.  —  Baiiu),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  473.  —  Cuopeu  &  Suckiky,  203.  —  Samuels,  320. 
Emberiza  socialis.  All).  %n.  1839.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  SO,  pi.  clxv.  Spinitcs 
socialis,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Htin.  1851,  133. 

Sp.  Char.  Rump,  back  of  neck,  and  .<;ides  of  neck  and  head,  ashy.  Interscapular 
region  with  l)lack  streaks,  margined  with  pale  rulbus.  Crown  continuous  and  uniform 
chestnut.  Forehead  Mack,  separated  in  the  midtlle  by  white.  A  wliite  streak  over  the 
eye  to  nape,  and  a  black  one  from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  and  behind  the  eye.  Lores 
dusky.  Under  parts  unspotted  whitish,  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  sides  and  across  the 
upper  breast.  Tail-feathers  and  primaries  edged  with  paler,  not  white.  Two  narrow 
white  bands  .icross  the  wing-coverts.  Bill  black.  Length,  5.75;  wing,  nearly  3.00;  tail, 
2.50  (or  less). 

Young,  bnmature  birds  and  trequ(»ntly  the  adult  females  with  the  rap  streaked  with 
blackish  lines,  the  chestnut  nearly  or  sometimes  quite  wanting.  Birds  of  the  year  streaked 
beneath  and  on  rump. 

The  color  of  bill  varies;  sometimes  entirely  black  throughout,  sometimes  very  light  (but 
never  reddish  as  in  IS.  papilla),  with  all  intermediate  stages.     There  is  usually,  however,  a 
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dusky  tinge  i»  the  u}>i»'r  I 'ill.  waiititiir  in  /ntsilhi^  and  tlie  lores  are  almost  always  more  (»r 
less  dusky  in  all  staijes  of  pUunai/e. 

IIaij.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America;  north  to  Ureat  Slave  Lake,  and  south  to 
Orizaba,  Eastern  Mexico,  wJK're  it  is  resident.  Oaxaca  (perhaps  var.  arizona'),  Jan.  (Scl. 
8.">8,  304);  Xalapa  (Scl.  1859,  305)  :  Cordova  (Scl.  1850,  305);  Cuba  (.Lawk.  18G0,  VIL, 
12G9). 

Habits.  The  coiinnon  Chippiiij;  Sparrow,  so  famiPar  to  all  in  tlie  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  is  not  f>nly  one  of  tho  most  al)unilant,  but  one 
ot  tlie  most  witlelv  distributed  of  our  North  Aniericiii  birds.  It  is  found 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pafitic  in  iis  two  races,  and  breeds  from  Georgia 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  At  different  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  found  in  all  por- 
tions of  North  America  to  Mexico.  Along  tlie  Atlantic  coast  it  nests  at 
least  as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia ;  in  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  latter  Province  I  found  it  one  of  the  mo.st  abundant 
birds. 

The  late  Mr.  Ifobert  Kennicott  met  with  them  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Fort  liesolution,  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  there  he  obtained  quite  a  number 
of  their  nests,  all  of  which  were  in  trees  or  bushes,  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  were  all  met  with  between  the  1st  and  the  26th 
of  June.  Mr.  B.  K.  Koss  also  met  witli  these  birds  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Fort  Simpson  and  at  Fort  IJae. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  C'lii[)ping  Sparrow^  is  stated  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  be 
quite  as  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  California,  and  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  found  them  wintering 
in  the  Colorailo  Valley  in  large  numbers,  but  met  Nvitli  none  about  San  Diego. 
They  spend  their  sunniiers  in  the  northern  part  of  California,  building  their 
nests,  as  with  us,  in  the  shrubbery  of  the  gardens,  and  coming  familiarly 
about  the  doorsteps  to  pick  up  crumbs.  In  autunni  they  collect  in  large 
flocks,  and  frequent  the  open  fields  and  pastures.  Dr.  Cooper  found  them  in 
flocks  on  Catalina  Island  in  June,  but  could  discover  no  nests.  They  w^ere 
all  old  birds,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  they  had  delayed  their  more  north- 
ern migrations. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  species  extremely  abundant  in  the  open  districts 
on  the  Columbia  Biver,  as  well  as  upon  the  gravelly  prairies  of  the  Puget 
Sound  district.  It  is  not  named  as  having  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Dall  or 
any  of  the  Bussian  Telegraph  party  in  Alaska. 

It  was  found  in  abundance  during  the  summer  by  .Mr.  Bidgway  in  all  the 
wooded  portions  of  the  country  of  the  Great  Basin.  He  did  not  meet  with 
any  among  the  cottonwoods  of  the  river-valleys,  its  favorite  haunts  appear- 
ing to  be  the  cedars  and  the  nut-pines  of  the  mountains  In  July  and 
August,  in  such  localities,  on  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  it  was  not  only 
the  most  numerous  species,  but  also  very  abundant,  nesting  in  the  trees. 
About  the  middle  of  August  they  congregated  in  large  nimibers,  preparing  for 
their  departure. 
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At  Sacramento  it  was  also  very  al)UiRlaiit  among  the  groves  of  small  oaks. 
He  could  not  observe  the  slightest  ilitlerence  in  habits  or  notes  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  specimens  of  this  form.  He  found  them  breeding 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  June  10,  the  nest  being  in  a  scrub-oak,  six  feet  from  the 
ground. 

In  Arizona,  Dr.  Coues  found  the  Chii)i)y  a  very  abundant  summer  resident, 
arriving  the  third  week  o"  JVIarch  and  remaining  until  the  latter  part  of 
Xovember.  A  few  may  spend  the  winter  there.  As  described,  it  seems 
more  gregarious  than  it  is  with  us,  arriving  in  the  spring,  and  remaining  for 
a  mouth  or  more  in  large  flocks  of  fifty  or  U2)wards.  In  New  England  they 
always  come  in  pairs,  and  only  assemble  in  flocks  j\.3t  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure.  Mr.  Dresser  met  with  these  Sparrows,  and  obtained  specimens 
of  them,  near  San  Antonio,  on  the  10th  of  April.  Dr.  Heermann,  in  his 
Report  upon  the  birds  observed  in  Lieutenant  Williamson's  route  between 
the  3 2d  and  35th  parallels,  speaks  of  finding  this  species  abundant. 

Dr.  Gerhardt  found  this  Sparrow  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  portions 
of  Georgia,  where  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  and  where  a  few  remain 
in  the  summer  to  breed.  Dr.  Coues  also  states  that  a  limited  number  sum- 
mer in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  but  that  their  number  is  insignificant 
compared  with  those  wintering  there  between  October  and  April.  They 
collect  in  large  flocks  on  their  arrival,  and  remain  in  companies  of  hundreds 
or  more. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  states  that  it  is  a  resident  bird  in  the  temperate  region  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  where  it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  breeds  as 
freely  and  commonly  as  it  does  within  the  United  States. 

Although  found  throughout  the  country  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  they 
are  noticeably  not  common  in  the  more  recent  settlements  of  the  West,  as  on 
the  unsettled  pmiries  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Mr.  Allen  found  them  quite 
rare  in  both  States,  excepting  only  about  the  older  settlements.  As  early 
as  the  first  week  in  April,  1868,  I  noticed  these  birds  very  common  and 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  especially  so  in  the  business  part  of  that 
city,  along  the  wharves  and  near  the  grain-stores,  seeking  their  food  on  the 
ground  with  a  confidence  and  fearlessness  quite  unusual  to  it  in  such  situ- 
ations. 

The  tameness  and  sociability  of  this  bird  surpass  that  of  any  of  the  birds 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  New  England,  and  are  only  equalled  by  similar 
traits  manifested  by  the  Snowbird  [J.  hi/emalis)  in  Pictou.  Those  that  live 
about  our  dwellings  in  rural  situations,  and  have  been  treated  kindly,  visit 
our  doorsteps,  and  even  enter  the  houses,  with  the  greatest  familiarity  and 
trust.  They  will  learn  to  distinguish  their  friends,  alight  at  their  feet,  call 
for  their  accustomed  food,  and  pick  it  up  when  thrown  to  them,  without  the 
slightest  signs  of  fear.  One  pair  which,  summer  after  summer,  had  built 
their  nest  in  a  fir-tree  near  my  door,  became  so  accustomed  to  be  fed  that 
they  would  clamor  for  their  food  if  they  were  any  morning  forgotten.     One 
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of  i\\vsc  Mrcls,  the  reiiuile,  tVuiu  c(»iiiiiig  down  to  the  ground  to  be  fed  with 
crunilis,  soon  li'aiiii-d  to  take  them  on  the  thil  branch  of  the  fir  near  her  nest, 
and  at  hist  to  feed  from  niv  hand,  ami  alterwards  from  that  of  otlier  niemhers 
of  tlie  family.  Her  mate,  all  the  while,  was  comparatively  shy  and  distrust- 
ful, and  could  not  be  induced  to  receive  his  food  from  us  or  to  eat  in  our 
presence. 

This  Sparrow  is  also  quite  social,  i^eeping  on  good  terms  and  delighting 
to  associate  with  other  8]>ecies.  Since  the  introdiution  of  the  European 
House  Sparrow  into  Boston,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  associating  with 
them  in  tlie  most  friendly  relations,  feeding  with  them,  Hying  up  with  them 
when  disturbed,  and  imitating  all  their  movements. 

The  Chi]>i)ing  Sparrow  has  very  slight  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our 
song-birds.  Its  note  of  complaint  or  uneasiness  is  a  simple  chijt,  and  its 
song,  at  its  best,  is  but  a  monotonous  repetition  of  a  single  note,  sounding 
like  the  rapid  striking  together  of  two  small  pebbles.  In  the  l)right  days  of 
June  this  inipretending  ditty  is  kept  uj)  incessantly,  hours  at  a  time,  with 
onlv  rare  intermissions. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  always  in  trees  or  bushes.  I  have  in  no  instance 
known  of  its  being  built  on  the  ground.  Even  at  the  Arctic  regions,  wdiere 
so  many  of  our  tree-builders  vary  from  this  custom  to  nest  on  the  ground, 
no  exceptional  cases  are  reported  in  regard  to  it,  all  its  nests  being  upon 
trees  or  in  l)ushes.  These  are  somewhat  rudely  built,  often  so  loosely  that 
they  may  readily  be  seen  through.  Externally  they  are  made  of  coarse 
stems  of  grasses  and  vegetable  branches,  and  lined  with  the  hair  of  the 
larger  animals. 

These  birds  are  de^'oted  parents,  and  express  great  solicitude  whenever 
their  nests  are  ap})roached  or  meddled  with.  They  feed  their  young  almost 
exclusively  with  the  larvie  of  insects,  especially  with  young  caterpillars. 
When  in  neighborhoods  infested  with  the  destructive  canker-worm,  the v  will 
feed  their  young  with  this  pest  in  incredible  numbers,  and  seek  them  from  a 
consideralde  distance.  Living  in  a  district  exempt  from  this  scourge,  yet  but 
shortly  removed  from  them,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  I  noticed  one  of  these 
Sparrows  with  its  mouth  filled  with  something  which  inconvenienced  it  to 
carry.  It  alighted  on  the  gravel  walk  to  adjust  its  load,  and  passed  on  to  its 
nest,  leaving  two  canker-worms  behind  it,  which,  if  not  thus  detected,  would 
have  introduced  this  nuisance  into  an  orchard  that  had  previously  escaped, 
showing  that  though  friends  to  those  afflicted  they  are  dangerous  to  their 
neighbors.  This  Sparrow  is  also  the  frequent  nurse  of  the  Cow  Blackbird, 
rearing  its  young  to  the  destruction  of  its  own,  and  tending  them  with 
exemplary  fidelity. 

Their  eggs,  five  in  number,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  and  vary  greatly 
in  size.  They  are  of  a  bluish-green  color,  and  are  sparingly  spotted  about 
the  lai-ger  end  with  markings  of  umber,  purple,  and  dark  l)lackish-brown, 
intermingled  with  lighter  shadings  of  faint  purple.     The  largest  specimen 
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I  have  ever  noticed  of  this  egg,  found  in  the  (.'ui)itol  Grounds,  AVashinglon, 
measuids  .80  by  .58  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  smallest,  from  Varrell's  Station,  (.la., 
nunisures  .OU  by  .50.  Thei.  average  measurement  is  about  .70  l)y  .54.  They 
are  all  much  })ointed  at  the  smaller  end. 


Spizella  socialis,  var.  arizonse,  Coles. 

WESTERN  CHIPPING  SPABBOW. 

Spizella  socialis,  var.  nrizmia:,  CniKs,  1'.  A.  X.  S.  1866.  —  r<>orEn,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  20". 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  socialis,  but  tail  and  winpr  longer,  the  bill  narrower,  and  colors 
paler  and  grayer.  Rufous  of  the  crown  lighter  and  less  puiplish,  generally  (always  in 
speeiniens  from  .southern  Rocky  Mountains)  with  fine  black  stniaks  on  the  posterior  part. 
Ash  of  the  cheeks  paler,  throwing  the  white  of  the  s'lperciliarv  stripe  and  throat  into  less 
contrast.  Black  streaks  of  the  back  narrower,  and  without  the  rufous  along  their  edge.s, 
merely  streaking  a  plain  light  brownish-gray  ground-color.  A  strong  ashy  shade  over 
the  breast,  not  seen  in  soc<'tf//.s' ;  wing-bands  more  purely  white.  Wing,  3.00;  tail.  2.80; 
bill,  .36  from  forehead,  by  .18  deep.     (40,81.)  ^,  April  24,  Fort  Whipple,  Aiiz.,  Dr.  Corns.) 

IIab.  Western  United  States  from  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific;  south  in  winter 
into  Middle  and  Western  Mexico. 

All  the  specimens  of  a  large  series  from  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  as  well 
as  most  others  from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  agree 
in  the  characters  given  above,  as  distingtiislunl  from  eastern  specimens  of 
socialis.  The  variations  with  age  and  season  are  sim]>le  jxtrallels  of  those  in 
socinlis. 

Habits.  Tlie  references  in  the  preceding  article  to  the  Chipping  S])arrow 
as  occurring  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Pro\inces  of  the  United  States,  are 
to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  present  race. 


Spizella  pallida,  Bonap. 

CLAT-COLOBED  SPABBOW. 

Emhcriza  pallida,  Sw.  F.  Bor.-Am.  II,  1831,  251  (not  of  ArnrBON).  Spizella  jvtlUda, 
BoxAP.  List,  1838.  —  B.\ii:i>,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  474.  Spinitcs  2)alfidus,  Caiunis, 
Mns.  Hein.  1851,  133.  Embcriza  shattucki,  Aui>.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  347,  pi. 
ccccxciii.     ^)>jc<;//«  s/m/^ucA^',  Bona  p.  Conspectus,  1 850,  480. 

Sp.  Char.  Smaller  than  S.  socialis.  Back  and  sides  of  hind  neck  ashy.  Prevailing 
color  above  pale  brownish-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  grayish.  The  fcnthers  of  back  and 
crown  streaked  conspicuously  with  blackish.  Crown  with  a  median  pale  ashy  and  a 
lateral  or  superciliary  ashy-white  stripe.  Beneath  whitish,  tinged  with  brown  on  the 
breast  and  sides,  and  an  indistinct  narrow  brown  streak  on  the  edgre  of  the  chin,  cutting 
off  a  light  stripe  above  it.  Ear-coverts  brownish-yellow,  margined  above  and  below  by 
dark  brown,  making  three  dark  stripes  on  the  face.  Bdl  reddish,  dusky  towards  tip. 
Legs  yellow.    Length,  4.75 ;  wing,  2.55. 
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Had.  T'ppor  Missouri  River  and  hipfli  central  plains  to  tho  Saskatchewan  country. 
Capo  St.  Lucas,  Oaxaca,  Maich  (Six.  18o9,  'Mi));  Fort  Mohave  (Coopkij,  P.  A.  N.  8.  Cal. 
18G1,  \'2'2)'j  San  Antonio,  Tex.is,  sprinjj^  (DRF:stJKH,  Ibis,  LSli'>,  480;  c«»nimon). 

The  asliy  collar  is  quite  conspicuous,  and  streaked  above  with  brown. 
Tlie  rump  is  iniinaculate.  The  stieaks  on  tlie  feathers  of  the  crown  almost 
form  continuous  lines,  al)out  '.v  in  n  inber.  Tlie  brown  line  al>ove  the  ear- 
coverts  is  a  post-ocular  one.  That  on  the  side  of  tlie  chin  forms  the  lower 
border  of  a  white  maxillary  stripe  which  widens  and  curves  around  behind 
tlie  ear-coverts,  fadiiij?  into  the  ashv  of  the  neck.  The  win<i-featliers  are  all 
niarj^Miied  with  i)aler,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  two  li<Tlit  bands  across  the 
ends  of  the  coverts. 

The  youn<^  of  this  species  is  thickly  streaked  beneath  ^v^r  the  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  with  brown,  giving  to  it  an  entirely  different  appearance 
from  the  adult.  The  streaks  in  the  upper  parts,  too,  are  darker  and  more 
conspicuous.     The  margins  of  the  feathers  are  rather  more  rusty. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  other  American  Spizellas, 
except  S.  hreii'cri  (which  see),  in  the  dark  streaks  and  median  ashy  stripe  on 
the  crown,  the  paler  tints,  the  dark  line  on  the  side  of  the  chin,  etc. 

Habits.  The  Clay-colored  Bunting  was  first  discovered  by  Kichardson, 
and  described  by  Swainson,  in  the  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  The  only  statement 
made  in  regard  to  it  is  that  it  visited  the  Saskatchewan  in  considerable  num- 
bers, frequented  the  farm-yard  at  Carlton  House,  and  was  in  all  respects  as 
familiar  and  confiding  as  the  common  House  Sparrow  of  Europe. 

The  bird  given  by  Mr.  Audubon  as  the  pallida  has  been  made  by  Mr. 

Cassin  a  different  species,  S.  hrewcri,  and  the  species  the  former  gives  in  his 

seventh  volume  of  the  Birds  of  America  as  Emhcriza  shattuchi  is  really  this 

species.      It  was  found  by  Mr.  Audubon's  party  to  the  Yellowstone  quite 

abundant  throughout  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Upper  Missouri.     It 

seemed  to  be  particularly  partial  to  the  small  valleys  found,  here  and  there, 

along  the  numerous  ravines  running  from  the  interior  and  between  the  hills. 

I  Its  usual  demeanor  is  said  to  greatly  resemble  that  of  the  common  Chipping 

j  Sparrow,  and,  like  that  bird,  it  has  a  very  monotonous  ditty,  which  it  seems  to 

\  ■  delight  to  repeat  constantly,  while  its  mate  is  more  usefully  employed  in  the 

j  duties  of  incubation.     When  it  was  approached,  it  would  dive  and  conceal 

I  itself  amid  the  low  bushes  around,  or  would  seek  one  of  the  lar^e  clusters  of 

1  wild  roses  so  abundant  in  that  section.     The  nest  of  this  species  is  men- 

;•  tioned  as  having  been  usually  placed  on  a  small  horizontal  branch  seven  or 

eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  occasionally  in  the  broken  and  hollow 
branches  of  trees.  These  nests  are  also  stated  to  have  been  formed  of 
slender  grasses,  but  in  so  slight  a  manner  as,  with  their  circular  lining  of 
horse  or  cattle  hair,  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  nest  of  the  common 
socialis.  The  eggs  were  five  in  number,  and  are  described  as  being  blue 
wdth  reddish-brown  spots.  These  birds  were  also  met  with  at  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  region  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  in  tlie  same  neighborhood  by  B.  R 
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Iloss  and  J.  Lockh  it,  nnd  in  the  Picd  Ilivor  settlements  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ilub- 
Ijard  and  >rr.  hnndld  (runn 

Ca]>tain  J'.lakiston  noted  the  arrival  of  tliis  bird  at  Fort  Carlton  on  the 
21st  of  May.  He  speaks  of  its  note  as  very  peculiar,  resem])lin«<,  though 
sharper  than,  the  Imzzinj,'  made  by  a  Hy  in  a  }>a}'er  box,  or  a  faint  imitation 
of  tlie  sound  of  a  watcliman's  rattle.  This  son":  it  utters  perched  on  some 
vouni;  tree  or  bush,  sometimes  only  once,  at  others  Mnee  or  four  times  in 
quick  succession. 

Their  nests  appear  to  have  been  in  all  instances  placed  in  trees  or  in 
shrubs,  generally  in  small  spruces,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Tn 
one  instance  it  was  in  a  clump  of  small  Imshes  not  more  than  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  only  a  few  rods  from  the  buildings  of  Fort  Kesolution. 

Both  this  species  and  the  >S'.  hrweri  were  found  by  Lieutenant  Couch  at 
Tamauli2)as  in  March,  1855.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  by 
any  other  of  the  exph^ring  expeditions,  but  in  18(34,  for  the  first  time,  as  Dr. 
Heermann  states,  to  his  knowledge,  these  birds  were  found  quite  plentiful 
near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  Mr.  Dresser.  This  was  in  April,  in  the  fields 
near  that  town.  They  were  associating  with  the  Mchspiza  linrolni  and 
other  Sparrows.  They  remained  about  San  Antonio  until  the  middle  of 
May,  after  which  none  were  observed. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  greenish, 
and  are  marked  around  the  larger  end  with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  purplish- 
brown,  rather  finer,  perhaps,  than  in  the  eg^  of  S.  socialis,  though  very  similar 
to  it.  They  average  .70  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  vary  in  breadth  from 
.50  to  .52  of  an  inch. 


Spiaella  pallida,  var.  breweri,  Cassin. 

BBEWEB'S  8PABB0W. 

Emherizn  pallida,  Aud.  Oni.  Biog.  V,  1839,  QQ,  pi.  cccxcviii,  f.  2.  —  Ib.  Synopsis,  1839. 
—  Ib.  Birds  Am.  HI,  1841,  71,  pi.  clxi  (not  of  Swainson,  1831).  Spizdbi  hrcweri, 
Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VIH,  Feb.  1856,  40.  -Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  475.— 
Cooper,  Oru.  Cal.  I,  209. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  S.  pallida ;  the  marking's  including  the  nuchal  collar  more 
obsolete:  no  di.«?tinct  median  and  superciliary  light  stripes.  The  crown  streaked  with 
black.  Some  of  the  feathers  on  the  sides  with  brown  ishaft^.  Length,  o  inches  ;  wing, 
2.50.     Young  streaked  beneath,  as  in  pallida. 

Hab.     Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States  to  the  Pacific  coast 

This  race  is  very  similar  to  the  >S^.  pallida,  and  requires  close  and  critical 
comparison  to  separate  it.  Tlie  streaks  on  the  back  are  narrower,  and  the 
central  ashy  and  lateml  whitish  stripes  of  the  crown  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
appreciable.  The  clear  unstreaked  ash  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  too,  is 
mostly  wanting.     The  feathers  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  near  the  tibia, 
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and  occasiniiriUy  clsowliore  on  the  sides,  have  hrownish  shafts,  not  found  in 
tlie  other.  The  dillirences  are  |»erhai)s  those  of  iiiee,  rather  tlian  of  speeies, 
tliouuli  they  are  very  apprecialde. 

If  Ai'.ns.  This  s}>ecies  hears  a  very  close  resemhlance  to  tlie  X  pallida  m 
its  external  appearance,  but  tliere  are  certain  constant  differences  wliich,  \vitli 
the  peculiarities  of  tlieir  distinctive  distributions  and  ha])its,  seem  to  estal)- 
lish  their  specific  separation.  The  present  bird  is  found  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  northern  portion  of  ( 'alifornia 
to  the  Iiio  Grande  and  Mexico.  Dr.  Kennerly  found  it  in  Fefnuary,  l(Sr)4, 
throughout  New  ^fexico,  from  the  Ilio  Grande  to  tlie  CJreat  Colorado,  along 
the  different  streams,  where  it  was  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  several  kinds 
of  weeds. 

Dr.  Heermann,  wldle  accompanying  the  surveying  ]»arty  of  Lieutenant 
Williamson,  between  the  '^'lA  and  ootli  parallels,  found  these  Sparrows 
throughout  liis  entire  route,  both  in  California  and  in  Texas.  On  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Pimos  villages  to  Tucson  he  observed  large  flocks  gleaning 
their  food  among  tlie  bushes  as  they  were  moving  southward.  In  the  Tejon 
valley,  during  the  fall  season,  he  was  constantly  meeting  them  associated 
with  large  HcK'ks  of  otlier  species  of  Sparrows,  congregated  around  the  cul- 
tivated fields  of  the  Indians,  wliere  they  find  a  bountiful  supply  of  seeds. 
Por  this  })iirp()se  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  time  upon  the  ground. 

Dr.  Woodliouse  also  met  with  this  Sparrow  tliroughout  New  Mexico, 
wherever  food  and  water  were  to  be  found  iu  sufficient  (Quantity  to  sustain 
life. 

In  Arizona,  near  Fort  Whipple,  Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  bird  is  a  rare 
summer  resident.  He  characterizes  it  as  a  shy,  retiring  species,  keeping 
mostly  in  thick  brush  near  the  ground. 

Mr.  liidgway  states  that  he  found  this  interesting  little  Sparrow,  while 
abundant  in  all  fertile  portions,  almost  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  open 
I  situations,  such  as  fields  or  busliy  plains,  among  the  artemesia  esi)ecially, 

wliere  it  is  most  numerous.     It  frequents  alike  the  valleys  and  the  moun- 
^  tains.     At  Sacramento  it  was  the  most  abundant  Sparrow,  frecpienting  the 

old  fields.     In  this  respect  it  very  much  resembles  the  eastern  Spizdla 
pnsillff,  from  which,  however,  it  is  in  many  respects  very  different. 

The  song  of  Ihewer's  Sparrow,  he  adds,  for  sprightliness  and  vivacity  is 
not  excelled  by  any  other  of  the  North  American  Fringillidie,  being  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  Chondestes  (frammain  in  power  and  richness,  and  even 
excelling  it  in  variety  and  compass.  Its  song,  while  possessing  all  the  plain- 
tiveness  of  tone  so  characteristic  of  the  eastern  Field  Sparrow,  unites  to  this 
quality  a  vivacity  and  variety  fully  equalling  that  of  the  finest  Canary. 
This  species  is  not  resident,  but  arrives  about  the  yth  of  April.  He  found 
its  nest  and  eggs  in  the  Truckee  Ileservation,  early  in  June.  The  nests 
were  in  sage-bushes  about  three  feet  from  the  gi'ound. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  smaU  flocks  of  this  sjiecies  at  Fort  Mohave,  after  March 
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20,  frp<iuontin;^'  .^ra^sy  s])()ts  nnitniL;  the  low  1mis1u»s,  jiikI  a  iiKHitli  later  they 
were  siiiuin.!^,  lie  aiMs,  much  like  a  Canary,  Imt  more  taiiitly.  They  are  [»re- 
suiiied  U)  remain  in  the  valley  all  .summer. 

The  egus,  four  in  nnmher,  are  of  a  li.^ht  blui.sh-green  color,  oblong  in 
shape,  more  roun^led  at  tlie  .smaller  end  than  the  egg3  of  the  .social is,  and  the 
LM-ound  is  nu»re  of  a  -rreen  than  in  tliose  of  X  nuirulo.  Thev  are  mnrked  and 
Motched  in  scattered  markings  of  a  golden-hrown  color.  The.se  blotches  aie 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  iu  the  eggs  of  the  other  .species.  They 
measure  .70  by  .51  of  an  inch. 


Spizella  atrigularis,  Daird. 

BLACK-CHIiniED  SPABBOW. 

Sjunifcs  atriffiilari'i,  (.'ahanis,  Mus.  H»iii.  I80I,  133.  Sjuztll"  otriijiddn's,  ]5aihi»,  Birds 
N.  Aiu.  Ihob,  470,  pi.  Iv,  I.  1.  —  Ih.  Mcx.  IJoiuid.  11,  Birds,  ji.  M\,  pi,  xvii,  f.  1. — 
CooPKU,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  210.  titnUhus  atrimciUulis^  t'oucil,  I'r.  A.  X.  Sr.  Pliil.  VIl, 
April,  1854,  67. 

Sp.  Ciiah.  Tail  elongatod,  dooply  forked  and  divaricated.  Oonoral  color  l»luish-ash. 
paler  beneath,  and  turning:  to  white  on  the  niiddle  of  the  Ix'lly,  Inters('a[)iilar  reirion 
yellowisli-ru.sty,  streaked  with  Mack.  Forehead,  loral  re^'ion,  and  .side  of  head  as  far  as 
eyes,  chin,  and  npper  part  of  throat  hiaek.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  very  <lark  brt)Wn,  edLred 
with  ashy.  Edges  of  coverts  like  the  l)aek.  No  wiiite  bands  on  the  wini:>.  Bill  led, 
feet  dusky.  Innnature  Itirds,  and  perhaps  adult  li-niale,  without  any  ]il;i(,'k  on  head. 
Lenirth,  o.5U ;   wing,  2.')0  ;  tail,  3.00. 

IIac.  Mexico,  just  .south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  Fort  Whipple,  Ariz.  (Coues)  ;  Cape  St. 
Lucas. 

This  Species  is  about  the  size  of  >S^.  piidlla  and  >S^.  soriali.<i,  resembling  the 
former  most  in  its  still  longer  tail.  This  is  more  deeply  forked  and  divari- 
cated, with  broader  feathers  than  in  either.  The  wing  is  much  rounded  ;  the 
fourth  quill  longest ;  the  first  almost  the  shortest  of  the  primaries. 

Habits.  This  species  is  a  Mexican  bird,  found  only  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  along  the  borders.  But  little  is  known  as  to  its  history. 
Tt  is  supposed  to  be  neither  very  abundant  nor  to  have  an  extended  area  of 
distribution.  It  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Cones  in  the  neij'hborhood  of  Fort 
AVhipple,  Arizona,  where  it  arrives  in  April  and  leaves  again  in  October, 
collecting,  before  its  departure,  in  small  flocks.  In  the  spring  he  states  that 
it  has  a  very  sweet  and  melodious  song,  far  surpassing  in  power  and  melody 
the  notes  of  any  other  of  this  genus  that  he  has  ever  heard. 

Dr.  Cones  furnishes  me  with  the  following  additional  information  in  regard 
to  this  species :  "  This  is  not  a  coiumon  bird  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  was  only 
observed  from  April  to  October.  It  unquestionably  breeds  in  that  vicinity, 
as  I  shot  very  young  birds,  in  Augu.st,  wanting  the  distinctive  head-markings 
of  the  adult.  A  pair  noticed  in  early  April  were  seemingly  about  breeding, 
a.s  the  male  was  in  full  song,  and  showed,  on  dissection,  highly  developed 
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sexual  orj^'ans.  Tlie  soujj  is  very  nj^eaMe,  not  in  the  least  rorallinj,'  the 
nion(»t()nou.s  ditty  of  tlit;  Cliip  Uinl,  or  tlie  rather  weak  luMiorniauees  of  S(»iue 
otlier  .sj)eeies  of  the  ^'enus.  In  the  latter  part  of  siinHuer  and  early  autnnni 
the  hirds  were  jL^enerally  seen  in  small  troops,  ])erhaps  faiuilies,  in  weedy 
ydaees,  associating  with  the  v.esteni  variety  of  *S^>o7/^(  soci  i' ^,  as  well  as  with 
"inches." 
Lieutenant  Couch  met  with  individuals  of  this  species  at  Aj^ua  Nueva,  in 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  May,  hsr)3.  They  were  found  in  small  tlocks  among 
the  mountains.     Their  nest  and  eggs  are  unknown. 


M'  losfiiza  ituloitia . 


Genus  MET*0SPI7A   I^aird. 

Mclosjnzrf,  B.MKD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1868,  478.     (Type,  Frinfjilla  mclodiu,  WiLs.) 

Oen.  Cfiar.     Dody  stout.     Bill  conical,  very  obsoletely  notched,  or  smooth  ;  somewhat 

compressed.  Lower  ma'idiMe  not  so  deep 
as  the  upper.  Coiinnissnre  nearly  straijijht. 
Gonys  a  little  curved.  Feet  stout,  not 
stretching  be3'ond  the  tail;  tarsus  a  little 
lonj^cr  than  the  middle  toe;  outer  toe  a 
little  longer  than  the  inner;  its  claw  not 
quite  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
one.  Ilind  toe  appreciably  longer  than  the 
middle  one.  Win^/s  quite  short  and  round- 
ed, scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  base  of 
the  tail :  the  tertials  considerably  longer 
than  the  secondaries ;  the  quills  considera- 
bly graduated;  the  fourth  longest;  the  first 
not  longer  than  the  tertials,  and  almost  the 

shortest  of  the  primaries.     Tail  moderately   long,  rather  longer  from  coccyx  than  the 

wings,   and  considerably    graduated ;    the   leathers 

oval  at  the  tips,  and    not   stifTened.     Crown  and 

back  similar  in  color,  and  streaked;  beneath  thickly 

streaked,  except  in  J/.  ]Kih>s(ris.     Tail  immaculate. 

Usually  nest  on  ground ;  nests  strongly  woven  of 

grasses  and  fibrous  stems  ;  Q^^'^^^  marked  with  rusty- 
brown  and  purple  on  a  ground  of  a  clay  color. 

This  genus  differs  from  Zomtrirhia  in  the 
shorter,  more  graduated  tail,  rather  longer 
hind  toe,  much  more  rounded  wing,  which  is 
shorter ;  the  tertiaries  longer ;  the  first  quill 
almost  the  shortest,  and  n<jt  longer  than  the 
tertials.  The  under  parts  are  spotted ;  the 
crown  streaked,  and  like  the  hack. 

There  are  few  species  of  American  birds 
that  have  caused  more  perplexity  to  the 
ornithologist  than  the  group  of  which  Melospiza  melodia  is  the  type.     Spread 
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over  tin' wlmlo  of  \ortli  AiiH'rica,  iiiid  lamiliar  to  I'very  onf,  wi*  tiixl  racli 
region  to  |K)sses.s  ii  sjK'cial  form  fto  Nvliicli  a  s|HTili<  naiiH-  has  \tvv\\  ^iveii), 
ami  v<'t  tlu'Sf  passing;  into  each  nthcr  l>v  siich  iiiNt-nsihU'  ^raihitioiis  as  to 
ivMiUiY  it  (piitu  iinjM»ssihh'  to  tlctiiie  thciii  an  s|H'<ics.  lietwccn  J/.  imhuHn 
of  tlu'  Athiiiti(!  Stall's  and  M.  iKsiiftiis  ol  Kodiiik  the  (lincH'iicf  sfi-nis 
wide;  hut  tht;  coniieetinir  links  in  the  intermediate  regions  hrid^r  this  over 
so  eoni]iletely  that,  wilii  a  sciirs  of  hundii'ils  uf  spee-iniens  hef(»i'e  us,  we 
ahandon  ihe  attmipt  at  s]»eeili(t  sei>aiation,  and  unit*'  into  one  no  less  than 
ei^dit  s|)eeie8  jneviously  ii'eo^niztd. 

Taking,  then,  tin*  eoinni<>n  Sunu  SjtaiTow  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States 
(J/,  inil(nlio)  us  the  startinu-jioint,  and  jtroeerdin^  ''estward,  we  find  ([uite  a 
decided  dilh;renee  (in  a  variety  l'nlht,i)  when  we  reach  the  Middle  l*ro\  ince, 
or  that  of  the  l{oi;ky  Mountains.  The  general  tints  are  paler,  ^^raxer.  and 
less  rusty  ;  the  superciliary  stripe  antcriorlx  more  ashy  ;  the  hill,  and  espe- 
cially the  le^s,  more  dusky,  the  latter  not  at  all  to  he  called  yellow.  The  hill 
is  perhaps  smaller  and,  thouj^h  sometimes  etpial  to  the  average  of  eastern 
specimens,  more  slender  in  projxtrtion.  In  some  specimens  (typical /^'/A"  the 
streaks  are  uniform  rufous  w  it hcjut  darker  centres,  —  ji  feature  I  have  not 
noticed  in  ea>tern  tnc/odut.  Another  staije  {hn/'tna/tni)  is  seen  w  hen  we  reach 
the  Pacific  coast  of  California,  in  a  darker  hrown  eolt>r  (hut  not  riilous). 
Here  the  hill  is  rather  larger  than  in  var. /c^//'",  and  the  lei;s  colored  more 
like  tyjiical  nuloiUn.  In  fact,  the  hird  is  like  inrloditt,  hut  darker.  The 
stripes  on  the  hack  ccuitinue  well  defined  and  distinct.  M.  mmudis 
(zrrztjoiilili)  may  stand  as  a  smaller  race  of  this  variety. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Pacific  coast,  another  form  (var.  (juttdta), 
peculiar  to  the  coast  of  California,  is  met  with  towards  and  heyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Columhia  (coming  into  Southern  California  in  winter).  This 
is  darker  in  color,  more  rufous;  the  stripes  (piite  indistinct  ahove,  in  fact, 
more  or  less  oltsolete,  and  none,  either  above  or  below,  with  rlarker  or  black- 
ish centres.  The  sides,  crissum,  and  tibia  are  washed  with  ochraceous- 
l»rown,  th  latter  ])erhaps  darkest.  The  bill  is  ]»roportion.'dly  l(»nger  and 
more  slender.  This  race  becomes  still  darker  northward,  until  at  Sitka 
(var.  mjino)  it  shows  no  rufous  tints,  but  a  dusky  olive-brown  instead,  in- 
cluding the  streaks  of  the  under  parts.  The  markings  of  the  head  and 
back  aie  appreciable,  though  not  distinct.  The  size  has  become  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  eastern  mt'/odiu,  the  average  length  of  wing  being  o.OO, 
instead  of  2.GU. 

The  last  extreme  of  differsnce  from  typical  meJodin  of  tiie  east  is  seen  in 
the  variety  irisiynis  from  Kodiak.  Here  the  size  is  very  large  :  length,  7.00  ; 
extent,  10.75  ;  wing,  3.20.  The  bill  is  very  long  (.73  from  forehead),  the 
color  still  darker  brown  and  more  uniform  above  ;  the  median  light  stripe 
of  vertex  scarcely  ap])reciable  in  some  si)ecimens ;  the  superciliary  scarcely 
showing,  except  as  a  whitish  spot  anteriorly.  The  bill  and  feet  have  become 
almost  black. 
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The  following  synopsis  may  servo  us  a  moans  by  wiiicli  to  distinguish  the 

several  races  of  this  sjieeies,  as  also  tlie  two  remaining  positive  species  of 

the  genus :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A*    L(iwor  parts  strt'aked. 

1.  M.  melodia.     White  of  tin*  lower  parts  uninterrupted  from  the  ehin  to 
the  erissnni ;   the  streaks  of  the  juL'tihim,  ete.,  broad  and  cuneate. 

a.  Streaks,    above    and    helow.   sharply    defnied.    and    distinctly   black 
medially  (exce[)t  sonietinics  in  winter  i)hnnaiL'e). 

Ground-<'olor  above  reddish-gray,  the  interscapulars  with  the 
whitish  and  black  streaks  about  erpud,  and  sharply  contrasted. 
Rump  with  reddish  streaks.  Winjr. 'J.70;  tail,  2.00 ;  bill  .^JG  from 
nostril,  and  .30  deep.  Il'ib.  Eastern  Province  of  Fnitcd  States,  to 
the  Plains  on  the  wa»st,  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south     \ar.   melodin. 

Ground-color  above  ashy-crray,  the  ititerscapulars  with  the  black 
streaks  much  broader  than  their  rufous  border,  and  the  whitish 
edijes  not  in  stron.fj  contrast.  Rump  without  streaks.  Winjr,  2.80; 
tail,  3.15;  bill,  .33  and  .22.  Hub.  Middle  Provin.ce  of  United 
States var.  f  all  ax.- 

Ground-color  above  nearly  pure  jrray,  the  interscapulars  with  the 
black  streaks  much  broader  than  the  rufous,  and  tlie  edges  of  the 
feathers  not  appreciably  paler.  Rump  without  streaks.  Wing, 
2.80;  tail.  2.85;  bill,  ..32  by  .27.  Ilab.  California,  except  along 
the  coast;  Sierra  Xevada         .....         var.  heermanni? 

Ground-color  above  gray'sh-olive,  the  interscajiulars  with  the 
black  streaks  much  broader  than  their  rufois  border;  edges  of  the 
feathers  scarcely  appreciably  paler.  Rump  and  tail-coverts,  above 
an<l  below^  with  distinct  broad  streaks  of  black.  Wing,  2.40;  tail, 
2.50;  i»ill,  .37  and  .24.     Hah.   Coast  region  of  California     var.  samuelis.* 

Ground-color  above  olive-rufous,  the  edges  of  the  interscapulars, 
alone,  ashy  ;  dorsal  black  streaks  very  broad,  without  rufous 
border.     Rum[>  streake<l  with  black.     Wing,  2.G0;  tail,  2.85;  bill, 


.34  and  .25.     Hab.   Puebla,  Mexico 


var.  mexicana. 


1  IVintcr  phonof/r.  Rust)'  prevailing  above,  but  hoary  wliitish  cdgos  to  feathers  still  in  strong 
contrast  ;  streaks  beneatli  with  a  rufous  sulfusion  externally,  but  still  with  the  black  in  excess. 

^  Winter  plumaije.  Gray  above  more  olivaceous,  the  black  streaks  more  subdued  by  a  rufous 
sulfusion  ;  streaks  beneath  with  the  rufous  i-redoininating,  sometimes  without  any  black. 

^  Winter 2^lum(i<ii\  Above  rusty-olive,  with  little  or  no  ashy,  the  black  streaks  broad  and 
distiijit.     Streaks  beneath  with  the  black  and  rus'^     .i  about  ecpial  amount. 

*  In  summer  the  .strenks  Itcneath  are  entirely  intense  black  ;  in  winter  they  have  a  slight 
rufous  external  suffusion. 

^  Mihispi-a  indodiii,  var.  mexicana,  Rid^^way.  Mexican  Song  Sparrow.  1  ?  Melospiza  pecto- 
ralis,  VON  MiJLi.Kit. 

Si'.  CiiAK.  (TyiK',  60,046,  Puebla,  Mexico,  A.  BoucAitn.)  Similar  to  M.  mcJodia,  but 
gi-ound-color  aln^ve  olive- brown  ;  inner  we])s  of  interscapulars  pale  ashy,  but  not  in  strong 
contrast.  Crown  and  wings  rusty-brown,  tlie  former  with  broad  black  streaks,  and  divided 
by  a  just  appreciable  paler  line  ;  back  with  l)road  black  streaks  without  any  rufous  suffusion. 
Superciliary  stripe  pure  light  ash,  becoming  white  anterior  to  the  eye  ;  two  broad,  dark-brown 
stripes  Oil  side  of  head,  —  one  from  the  lye  back  along  up|»er  edge  of  auriculars,  the  other  bjick 
from  the  lictus,  along  their  lower  border.  Lower  ]»arts  i»ure  white,  the  flanks  and  crissum  dis- 
tinctly ochraceous  ;  markings  beiie;itli  broad  and  heavv',  entirely  pure  deep  black;  those  on  the 
jugulum  deltoid,  on  the  sides  linear.     Wing,  2.G0  ;  tail,  2.85;  bill,  .37  and  .24  ;  tarsus,  .85  ; 
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b.  Stroaks,  above  and  below,  not  sharply  dclincd,   and  without  blaek 
medially. 

Above  rufes(;ont-olive,  the  darker  shades  castaneous  ;  streaks  be- 
neath castaneous-rufous.  Win.L',  2.(50;  tail,  2.oO;  bill,  .35  and  .23. 
Hub.    Paeiiic  Province  from  British  ColumVtia,  sonthwanl    .    \x\\\  (juttaio  . 

Above  sepia-plumbeDUs,  the  darker  shades  luliirinous-sepia  ; 
streaks  beneath  rnli<,'inous-s»'pia.  Wing-,  3.00;  tail,  3.00 ;  bill,  .41 
and  .25.     Hah.  Pa«ilie  Province  from  British  Columbia  northward. 

var.    rnfinn. 
Above   plinnbeons,   the    darker   markinrrs   dull   reddish-sojiia   in 
winter,  clovc-l)rown  in  summer;  streaks  beneath  castaneous-i-iifous 
in  winter,  dull  sepia  in  sunmier.     Win<j:,  3.40;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  ..50 
and  .30.     n((h.    Pacific  coit<t  of  Alaska  (Kodiak,  etc.)      .     var.   in  sign  is, 

2.  M.  lineolni.  White  of  the  lower  parts  interrutped  by  a  broad  pectoral 
band  of  bud ;  streaks  on  the  juirulum,  etc.,  narrow  linear.  A  vertex  and 
superciliary  Stripe  of  ashy ;  a  maxillary  one  of  buff.  Winjr,  2.0O;  tail,  2.40  ; 
bill,  .30  and  .25.  Hab.  Whole  of  .North  America ,  .Nouth,  in  winter,  to 
Panama. 

Lower  parts  without  streaks  (except  in  young.) 

3.  M.  palustrib.  Jugulum  and  nape  tinged  with  a.shy ;  outer  surface  of 
wings  bright  casianeous,  in  strong  contr.ast  with  the  olivaceous  of  the  back ; 
dorsal  streaks  l»road,  black,  without  rufous  externally ;  a  superciliary  and 
maxillary  stripe  of  ashy.  ^.  Crown  uniform  chestnut,  forehead  black.  9* 
Crown  similar,  but  divided  by  an  indi^tinct  a.shy  stni)e,  and  more  or  less 
streaked  with  black  (autuiunal  or  winter  ^  similar).  Jnv.  Head,  back, 
and  jugulum  streaked  with  black  on  a  yellowish-white  ground ;  black  prc- 
vailinor  on  the  crown.     Hab.   Eastern  Province  of  North  America. 


Melospiza  melodia,  Baird. 

SONG  SPASBOW. 

Fringilla  melodia,  "Wil.son,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  125,  pi.  xvi,  f.  4.  —  Ltcht.  Verz.  1823, 
m.  2^9. —  Am.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  126;  V,  .107,  pi.  25. —  In.  Syn.  1839,  120.— 
1b.  P>irds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  147,  pi.  clxxxix.  —  Max.  ("ab.  J.  VI,  1858,  275.  Zonotrichia 
viflodia.  Box.  List,  1838.  —  In.  ConsiM-ctus,  185n,  478.  i  (  FruujiUa  fasciata,  Gmi.lix, 
Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  922.  —  NtTTALL,  Man.  I,  (2d  cd.,)  1840,  562.  n Fruujilla 
hiinnnlis,  Gmklin,  Sy.st.  Nat.  I,  1788,  922.  Mr/onpiza  melodia,  Bauu),  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  477.  —  Samikls,  321. 

Sp.  Char.  General  tint  of  upper  parts  rufous  and  distinctly  streaked  with  rufous-brown, 
dark-brown,  and  ashy-gray.  The  crown  is  rufous,  w;Mi  asupeniliary  and  median  stripe  of 
dull  gray,  the  former  lighter ;  nearly  white  anteriorly,  where  it  sometimes  has  a  faint 
shade  of  yellow,  principally  in  autumn  ;  each  feather  of  the  crown  with  a  narrow  streak 
of  black  forming  about  six  narrow  lines.  Interscapulars  black  in  the  centre,  then  rufous, 
then  pale  grayish  on  the  margin,  these  three  colors  on  each  feather  very  sharply  con- 
trasted.    Rump  grayer  than  upper  tail-coverts,  both  with  obsolete  dark  streaks.     There  is 

middle  toe  without  claw,  .68.  This  may  po.ssibly  be  the  M.  pectoral i'i  of  von  Midler.  The  de- 
scription cited  above,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  specimen  under  consideration.  The  pec- 
toral spots  are  expix's.sly  stated  to  be  brown,  not  even  a  black  shaft-streak  being  mentioned, 
whei-eas  the  pure  black  spots  of  the  specimen  before  us  render  it  peculiar  in  this  resi)ect,  being, 
in  fact,  its  cliief  characteristic. 
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a  whitisli  niaxillarv  stri{)e,  l)Oi(lei\'d  al»ov«'  autl  below  by  one  of  dark  rufoiis-browti,  and 
with  aiiotluT  iVom  behind  the  eye.  The  under  parts  are  white  :  the  juLrnlinn  and  sides 
of  liody  streaked  witii  elear  (hirk-biown.  s«»nietiint\s  with  a  rufous  suffusion.  On  th«' 
middle  of  the  breast  tliese  marks  are  rather  aifirrej^ated  so  as  to  torin  a  spot.  Xo  (hstinet 
wlnto  on  tail  or  winirs.  Lenirth  of  male,  H.')(>;  w inir,  2.r)8  ;  tail.  .'{.OO.  iJill  pale  brown 
above:  yellowish  at  base  beneath.     Legs  yeilowish. 

H.vn.     Eastern  United  States  to  the  hijrh  Central  IMains. 

S}n»ciinen.s  vary  soiiu'wliat  in  havinij:  tlie  stivaks*  across  tlio  broast  more  or 
less  s])arso,  the  spot  more  or  less  distiiiet.  In  aiituinii  the  colors  are  iiioic 
Mended,  the  li^lit  maxillary  strii)e  tinned  with  yeUowish,  the  edges  of  the 
dnskv  streaks  stron«dv  sntlused  with  hrownish-rnfous. 

The  young  bird  has  the  upper  parts  paler,  the  streaks  more  distinct ;  the 
lines  on  the  head  scarcely  appreciable.  The  under  parts  are  yellowish;  the 
streaks  narrower  and  more  sharply  defined  dark  i)rown. 

As  already  stated,  this  species  varies  more  or  less  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion in  tlilferent  parts  of  North  America,  its  typical  races  having  received 
specific  names,  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for  them  as  varieties. 

Habits.  The  common  Song  Sparrow  of  eastern  Xorth  ^Vmerica  has  an 
extended  ran«i:e  of  distribution,  and  is  resident  throughout  the  vear  in  a  larj^e 
part  of  the  area  in  which  it  breeds.  It  nests  from  about  South  Carolina 
north  to  the  Ihitish  Provinces  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Xew  J>runswick  at  the 
east,  and  to  a  not  WTll-defined  limit  in  British  America.  The  most  northern 
points  to  which  it  has  been  traced  are  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
'the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  in  which  latter  place  Mr.  Kennicott 
found  it  breeding.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Coues  to  breed  in  South  Carolina,  and 
bv  Mr.  Audu])on  in  Louisiana,  but  I  have  never  seen  anv  of  their  egi^s  from 
any  point  south  of  Washington.  In  winter  it  is  found  from  Massachusetts, 
where  onlv  a  few  are  observed,  to  Florida.  It  is  most  abundant  at  this 
period  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Ger- 
hardt's  list  as  being  found  in  Northern  Georgia  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  IJidgwav  informs  me  that  it  does  not  breed  in  Southern  Illinois.  Its 
song  is  not  popularly  known  there,  though  he  has  occasionally  heard  it  just 
before  these  Sj)arrows  were  leaving  for  the  north.  This  sjiecies  winters  there 
in  company  with  the  Z.  alhirolJh  and  Z.  /cin'ophr/fs,  associating  with  the  for- 
mer, and  inhabiting  brush-heaps  in  the  clearings. 

To  Massachusetts,  where  s])t'cimens  have  been  taken  in  every  month  of  the 
vear,  and  where  they  have  been  heard  to  sing  in  Januarv,  thev  return  in 
large  numbers  usually  early  in  ^larch,  sometimes  even  in  February.  It  is 
probable  that  these  are  but  migrants,  j^assing  farther  north,  and  that  our 
summer  visitants  do  not  appear  among  us  until  the  middle  of  April,  or  just 
as  they  are  about  to  breed.  They  reach  Maine  from  the  ir)tli  to  the  2r)th, 
and  breed  there  the  middle  of  May.  In  ^lassachusetts  they  do  not  have 
eggs  until  the  first  week  in  May,  exce]>t  in  very  remarkable  seasons,  usually 
not  until  after  the  lUuebird  has  already  hatched  out  her  first  broody  and  a 
week  later  than  the  liolnn. 
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The  tide  of  retuniinu  eiiiip'Mtinii  lu'^jiiis  to  set  soutlnvard  early  in  October. 
ColleetinLj  in  small  loose  tlocks,  jn-ulialily  all  <»f  each  <4ivu]»  nn'nil»ei's  of  the 
same  family,  thev  slowlv  move  to\v}ir(ls  the  south.  As  one  set  i)assi's  on, 
another  succeeds,  until  the  latter  i)art  of  Novcndter,  when  we  no  lonj^'cr  nn'ct 
with  flocks,  Imt  solitary  individuals  or  ^Toups  of  two  or  three.  These  are 
usually  a  laru^er  and  stouter  nice,  and  almost  suj^gest  a  different  sjK'cies. 
They  are  often  in  song  even  into  l)ecend)er.  They  {ipjiarently  do  not  iro 
far,  an«l  are  the  first  to  return.  In  early  March  they  are  in  full  son<:,%  and 
their  notes  seem  louder,  clearer,  and  more  viljratory  than  those  that  come  to 
us  and  remain  to  breed. 

The  Son«»  Sparrow,  as  its  name  implies,  is  one  of  our  most  noted  and  con- 
spicuous singers.  It  is  at  (mce  our  earliest  and  our  latest,  as  also  our 
most  constant  musician.  Its  song  is  somewhat  brief,  but  is  rei)eated  at  short 
intervals,  almost  thrcjughout  the  days  of  spring  and  early  summer.  It  some- 
what resembles  the  o]>ening  notes  of  tlie  Canary,  and  though  less  resonant 
and  powerful,  much  surpasses  them  in  sweetness  and  expression.  Plain  and 
homely  as  this  bird  is  in  its  outward  garb,  its  sweet  song  and  its  gentle  con- 
tiding  manners  render  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  every  garden,  and  around  every 
rural  home  wherein  such  attractions  can  be  appreciated.  AVhenever  these 
l>irds  are  kindly  treated  they  readily  niake  friends,  and  are  attracted  to  our 
doorsteps  for  the  welcome  crumbs  that  are  thrown  to  them ;  and  they  will 
return,  vear  after  year,  to  the  same  localitv,  whenever  thus  encouraged. 

The  song  of  this  Sparrow  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  often  changes, 
in  the  same  bird,  in  different  parts  of  the  year.  It  is  even  stated  by  an 
observing  naturalist  —  Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine,  of  liandoli)h,  Vt. — that  he  has 
known  the  same  bird  to  sing,  in  succession,  nine  entirely  different  sets  of 
notes,  usually  uttering  them  one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  order.  This  was 
noticed  not  merely  once  or  duriuLi-  one  season,  but  through  three  successive 
summers.  Tlie  same  bird  returned  each  season  to  his  grounds,  and  came 
each  time  provided  with  the  same  variety  of  airs. 

^h'.  Xuttail,  who  dwells  with  much  fcn-ce  u]ion  the  beauty  and  earnestness 
of  ex})ression  of  the  song  of  this  species,  has  also  noticed  and  remarked 
upon  the  power  of  individuals  to  vary  their  song,  from  time  to  time,  with 
ver}^  agreeable  effect,  but  no  one  has  recorded  so  remarkable  an  instance  as 
that  thus  carefully  noted  by  ]\Ir.  Paine. 

These  birds  are  found  in  almost  any  cultivated  locality  where  the  crrounds 
are  sufficiently  open.  They  })refer  the  edges  of  open  fields,  and  those  of 
meadows  and  low  grounds,  but  are  rarely  found  in  woods  or  in  thick  bushes, 
exce])t  near  their  outer  edges.  They  nest  naturally  on  the  ground,  and  in  such 
situations  a  large  majority  Iniild  their  nests.  These  are  usually  the  younger 
l)irds.  A  portion,  almost  always  birds  of  several  summers,  probably  tjaight 
by  sad  experiences  of  the  insecurity  of  the  ground,  build  in  bushes.  A  pair 
which  had  a  nest  in  an  adjoining  field  had  been  robl>ed,  by  a  cat,  of  their 
young  when  just  about  to  fly.     After  much  lamentation,  and  an  interval  of  a 
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week,  I  found  this  same  ]>air,  wliicli  T  easily  ivcoj^nized,  building  tlieir  nest 
anion*,'  some  vines  near  my  liouse,  some  eight  teet  tVom  the  ground.  They 
had  abandoned  my  neighbor's  grounds  and  taken  refuge  dose  to  my  liouse. 
This  situation  tliev  resorted  to  afterwards  for  several  successive  sunnners,  each 
season  buildhig  two  nests,  never  using  the  same  nest  a  second  time,  altliougli 
each  time  it  was  left  as  clean  and  in  as  good  condition  as  wlien  first  made. 
Indeed,  this  species  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness,  both  in  its  own  person 
and  in  its  care  of  nestlings  and  nests. 

They  feed  their  young  chietly  with  insects,  especially  small  caterpillars  ; 
the  destructive  canker-worm  is  one  of  their  favorite  articles  of  food,  also  the 
larviX3  of  insects  and  the  smaller  moths.  When  crundis  of  bread  are  given 
them,  they  are  eagerly  g.ithered  and  taken  to  their  nests. 

In  the  Middle  States  they  are  said  to  have  three  broods  in  a  season.  This 
may  also  be  so  in  Xew  England,  but  I  have  never  known  one  pair  to  have 
more  than  two  broods  in  the  same  summer,  even  when  both  had  been  suc- 
cessfully reared.  Nests  found  after  July  ha\e  always  been  in  cases  where 
some  accident  had  befallen  the  preceding  brood. 

The  nest  of  the  Song  Si)arrow,  whether  built  on  ground,  bush,  or  tree,  is 
always  well  and  thoroughly  made.  Externally  and  at  the  base  it  consists  of 
stout  stems  of  grasses,  fibrous  twigs  of  plants,  and  small  sticks  and  rootlets. 
These  are  strongly  wrought  together.  "Within  is  made  a  neat,  well-woven 
basket  of  fine  long  stems  of  grasses,  rarely  anything  else.  On  the  ground 
they  are  usually  concealed  beneath  a  tuft  of  grass ;  sometimes  they  make  a 
covered  passage-way  of  several  inches,  leading  to  their  nest.  When  built 
in  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  top  is  often  sheltered  by  the  branches  or  by  dry 
leaves,  forming  a  covering  to  the  structure. 

The  eggs  of  the  Song  Sparrow  are  five  in  number,  and  have  an  average 
measurement  of  .82  by  .GO  of  an  inch.  They  have  a  ground  of  a  clay-color 
or  dirty  white,  and  are  spotted  ecpially  over  the  entire  egg  with  blotches  of 
a  rusty-brown,  intermingled  with  lighter  shades  of  i)urple.  In  some  these 
markings  are  so  numerous  and  confluent  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  ground- 
color ;  in  others  they  are  irregularly  diffused  over  different  parts,  leaving 
patches  unmarked.  Occasionally  the  eggs  are  unspotted,  and  are  then  not 
unlike  those  of  Lcacostictc  griscinucha. 

Melospiza  melodia  var.  fallax,  Baird. 

WESTERN  SONG  SPAEBOW. 

Zmotrichia  falhiy,  Baiiid,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII,  June,  IS')*,  119  (Put-l.lo  Crook,  New 
^loxico).  i  Zonot  rich  ill  fasciata,  (Om.^  Oamrel,  .1.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  2d  Series,  I,  1847, 
49.  Melos-piza  fallax,  Baiud,  IJinls  X.  Am.  1858,  481,  pi.  xxvii,  f.  2.  —  IvEyNEULY, 
P.  R.  Pi.  X,  h.  pi.  xxvii,  f.  2.  —  Cooi-Kii,  Orn.  Gil.  I,  215. 


Sp.  Char.     Similar  to  var.  mehih'a,  but  with  t\w   bill  on  the  whole  rather  smaller, 
more  slender,  and  darker.     Legs  quite  duskv,  not  yellow.     Entire  plumage  of  a  more 
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jrrayish  east,  iiu-luilin.ir  the  whole  snperrihary  stripe.     The  streaks  on  throat  and  jii'^Mihmi 
in  sjvriiijr  are  ahiiost  bhick.  as  in   ntrfodia  ;  in  aiituiMn   more  rul'ous;   in  all  eases  (piite  as 
sharply  «h.'lineil  :is  in  melodin.     The  hill  is  nearly  hlack  in  si>ring. 
Il.vi!.     Middle  Province  of  United  Stales,  to  the  Sierra  Nevatb. 

This  race,  intcvniodiato  iK'twceii  miloiUa  and  Jurrmaani  in  lia1»itat,  is, 
liowL'Vt'r,  liaidly  so  in  (.'haiJic'tiTs.  Tlie  Mil  is  nmry  sl<M!<k*r  than  in  fitliL-r, 
bfini^  nnich  like  that  of  ynttufu,  and  the  tail  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
w'wv^.  In  colors  it  is  paler  than  either,  the  «iround-cast  above  being  nearly 
clear  grayish :  the  streaks,  l)oth  on  the  back  and  jugnlum,  are  more  sparse, 
as  well  as  narrower;  very  iretpiently,  in  the  winter  plumage,  those  beneath 
lack  the  ctnitral  black,  being  wholly  rufous;  such  is  the  case  with  the  type. 
In  summer,  however,  they  are  fre<piently  entirely  black,  the  external  rufous 
having  entirely  disappeared.  As  in  /icmnanni,  the  rum])  is  immaculate. 
The  young  bird  differs  as  does  the  adult,  though  the  resembhmce  to  those  of 
itu/odta  and  luernwnni  is  more  ch)se  than  in  the  adult.  The  very  narrow 
bill  and  long  tail  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  form. 

Habits.  In  habits  and  song,  Dr.  Cooper  can  find  no  appreciable  ditfer- 
ences  between  this  variety  and  its  nearest  allies.  He  states  that  its  nest, 
which  he  found  in  a  willow  thicket,  was  comjujsed  of  bark  and  fine  twigs 
and  <:rass,  and  lined  with  hair.  Its  e^gs  he  describes  as  bluish-white,  Idotched 
and  streaked  with  redu  sh-brown,  and  as  measuring  .74  by  .55  of  an  inch. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  species  a  common  and  permanent  resident  in  Ari- 
zona, and  he  pronounces  its  habits,  manners,  and  voice  i)recisely  like  tlio.se 
of  M.  )iufodia.  This  species,  he  states,  occurs  throughout  Xew  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  a  ]>art  of  Southern  California,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Coh^rado. 

Dr.  Kennerly  observed  this  species  only  along  Pueblo  Creek,  in  the  month 
of  January.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  oj)en  valley,  but  was  often 
seen  among  the  thick  bushes  that  margined  the  creek,  far  up  into  the  Aztec 
Mountains,  where  the  snow  covered  the  ground.  In  its  habits  it  resembled 
the  Poospiza  hel/i,  being  very  restless  and  rajdd  in  its  motions,  accompany- 
ing them  with  a  short  chirp,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  that 
remained  uncovered  by  the  snow.  Its  flight  was  also  rai)id  and  near  the 
earth.  The  bird  being  very  shy,  Dr.  Kennerly  found  it  difticult  to  procure 
many  specimens. 

According  to  Mr.  Eidgway,  the  Western  Song  Sparrow  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  resident  species  inhabiting  the  fertile  portions  of  the 
Great  Basin.  It  principally  occupies  the  willows  along  the  streams,  but  is 
also  found  in  tide  sloughs  of  the  river  valleys.  From  a  long  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  Western  Song  Sparrows,  Mr.  Kidgway  is  fully  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  recognizing  this  as  a  distinct  variety  from  the  eastern  J/,  mclodta. 
In  all  respects,  as  to  habits,  esjiecially  in  its  familiarity,  it  replaces  at  the 
West  the  well-known  Song  Sparrow  of  the  East.  When  first  heard,  the 
]>eculiar  measure  and  delivery  of  its  song  at  once  attracts  attention.     The 
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precision  of  style  and  methud  of  nttemnce  are  quite  distinct  and  constant 
peculiarities.  The  sonu',  tliouj^h  as  i)lea.sing,  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
eastern  Soui,'  Sparrow,  wliile  llie  measure  is  very  ditlerent.  He  noted  tlie 
syllahles  of  its  son.;,  and  found  tlieni  ([uite  uniform.  He  expresses  the  S(»n«,' 
thus:  CJia-ilK(-rha-cha-<l(u  -  (cit' -tnr'-r-r-r-r-r  -  tnt.  Thi'  tirst  six  syllables  as 
to  accent  are  exactly  alike,  but  with  a  consideral)le  interval  or  pause  between 
the  tirst  and  second  notes.  The  second  to  the  fifth  tVtUow  in  ra}>id  succes- 
sion, each  beiuLj  uttered  with  deliberation  and  distinctness.  Then  comes  a 
pause  between  the  last  "  cha  "  and  the  "  wit,"  which  is  i>ronounce<l  in  a  line 
metallic  tone  with  a  rising  inllection,  then  another  pause,  and  a  liquid  trill 
witli  a  falling  inllection,  the  whole  terminating  abruptly  with  a  very  peculiar 
"  tut,"  in  an  entirely  diffeient  key  from  the  other  notes. 

The  nests  and  eims  were  found  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  June  23. 
The  nests  were  generally  among  bushes,  in  willow  thickets,  along  the  streams, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  One  of  these  nests  found  in  a  clum})  of 
willows,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  near  a  stream,  is  a  compact, 
finnly  built  nest,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  dome.  It  is  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  Externally  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  framework  of  strips  of  willow  bark  firmly  bound  around. 
Within  is  a  compactly  woven  inner  nest,  com})osed  of  stixiws,  mingled 
and  interwoven  with  horse-hairs.  The  cavity  has  a  depth  and  diameter  of 
two  inches.  The  Cij:''s,  four  in  number,  measure  .85  bv  .03  of  an  inch.  Their 
form  is  a  rounded  oval,  distinctly  pointed  at  one  end.  They  have  a  greenish- 
white  ground,  marked  and  blotched  with  splashes  of  purplish  and  reddish 


!  brown. 

Melospiza  melodia,  var.  heermanni,  Baird. 

!  HEEBMANN'S  SONG  SFABBOW. 

Mdof^piza  Joermdniii,   H.vinn,  Birds  X.  Am,  1858,  478,  pi,  70,  f.  1. — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
212. 

Sp.  Cjiar.     Somowhat  like  inehdia,  but  <lark<'r.     Tlie  streaks  on  the  back  and  under 

,,  parts   blacker,  broader,   more  distinet,  and  seareely  niaririned  with   reddish,  except   in 

{|  winter  plumage.     The  median  striite  on  vertex  indistinct.     General  shade  of  coloration 

olivaceous-gray  rather  tlian  rusty.     Length,  0.40;  wing,  2.56;  tail,  3.     Bill  and  legs  in 
i  size  and  color  most  like  melodia. 

M  II.VB.     Southern  California;  eastern  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada  (Carson  City),  and  West 

I  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nev. ;   Riogway. 

j  Of  the   various  races  of   3f.   melodia.  tliis  one  approaches   nearest   the 

|]  ty])ical  style  of  the  Atlantic  region;  agreeing  with  it  in  thicker  Inll  and 

j  shorter  tail,  as  compared  with  the  var.  fallax,  which  occurs  between  them. 

I  It  differs  from  the   var.  melodia,  however,  in  a  more  grayish  cast  to  the 

i  ground-color   of    the   upjjer   ])lumage,   being   olivaceous-gray,  rather   than 

•  reddish ;  the  black  dorsal  streaks  are  very  much  broader  than  the  rusty  ones, 
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instt'inl  of  alM)Ut  equal  to  tlicm  in  wi»ltl»,  and  the  vih^v>  to  lliu  iiittTHcapular 
Ifutlit'i's  are  imt  aj»preeia})ly  i»aler  tliaii  tlie  ]»revailin^'  shade,  instead  of  beini,^ 
Ik Kiry  whitish,  in  strong  e<»ntrast.  Jn  si»ring  the  "  hridle"  on  the  sitlf  of  tlie 
th.-oat  and  tlie  spots  on  the  jnuuluni  liave  the  hlaek  of  their  eentral  portion 
in  excess  of  their  external  rulous  suffusion  ;  luit  in  autumn  the  rusty  rather 
predominates  ;  at  this  season,  too,  the  rusty  tints  above  overspread  the  whole 
surface,  but  the  black  streaks  are  left  sharjily  defined.  At  all  seasons,  the 
s]>ots  on  the  jugulum  are  broader  and  I'ather  more  numerous  than  in  iniliKlia. 
The  voungcan  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  nu/txlu/,  but  they  have 
the  dark  streaks  on  the  crown  and  upper  tail-coverts  considerably  broader. 

Haiuts.  The  California  Song  Sjuirrow  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Heermaini,  who  first  obtained  specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  Tejoii 
Valley,  and  mistook  them  for  the  Zo/iulrirhiti  (juttuta  of  CJambel  (J/,  nijiaa), 
from  which  they  were  appreciably  different.  AVhetlier  a  distinct  species 
or  only  a  local  race,  this  bird  takes  the  place  and  is  the  almost  precise 
counterpart,  in  most  essential  respects,  of  the  Song  Sparrow  of  the  East. 
The  exact  limits  of  its  distribution,  both  in  the  migratory  season  and  in  that 
of  re])roduction,  have  hardly  yet  been  ascertained.  It  has  been  found  in 
California  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  south  and  southeast  to 
San  Diego  and  the  Mohave  lliver. 

The  California  Song  Spariow  is  the  characteristic  Mdoqnza  in  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Stat'  ^outh  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  found,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  in 
every  localitv  vhere  there  are  thickets  of  low  bushes  and  tall  weeds,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicniity  of  water,  and  wherever  unmolested  it  comes  about  the 
gardens  and  liouses  with  all  the  familiarity  of  the  connnon  wehilia.  The 
ground,  under  the  shade  of  plants  or  bushes,  is  their  usual  jdace  of  resort. 
There  they  diligently  search  for  their  fo<id  throughout  the  day,  and  rarely  ffy 
more  than  a  few  yards  from  the  place,  and  remain  about  their  chosen  locality 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  being  eveiywhere  a  resident  species.  In  the 
spring  they  are  said  to  perch  occasionally  on  some  low  bush  or  tree,  and  sing 
a  lively  and  pleasant  melody  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Each  song.  Dr.  Cooper 
remarks,  is  a  complete  little  stanza  of  a  dozen  notes,  and  is  frecpiently  varied 
or  changed  entirely  for  another  of  similar  style,  but  quite  distinct.  Although 
no  two  birds  of  this  species  sing  just  alike,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing their  songs  when  once  heard.  There  is,  he  thinks,  a  similarity  of 
tone  and  style  in  the  songs  of  all  the  species  of  true  Melosjnza,  which  has 
led  other  observers  to  consider  them  as  of  only  one  species,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  their  other  similarities  in  colors  and  habits. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  a  nest,  ])resunied  to  belong  to  this  bird,  at  Santa  Cruz, 
in  June.  It  was  built  in  a  dense  blackberry-bush,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  constructed  with  a  thick  periphery  and  base  of  dry  grasses  and  thin 
strips  of  bark,  and  lined  with  finer  gi'asses.  The  eggs  were  of  a  smoky 
white,  densely  speckled  with  a  dull  l)rown.  Although  this  bird  was  abun- 
dant around  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  only  able,  after  much  searching,  to  find  two 
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of  their  iiusts.  One  was  in  a  willow,  close  against  the  tree,  ami  three  feet 
from  the  L^mmKl, cnntainin^',  on  the  11th  of  May,  four  e«,'gs  i>artially  hatched. 
This  was  l»uilt  of  coarse  dry  stems  and  leaves,  lined  with  tiiicr  grasses  and 
horse-hair.  It  was  Hve  inches  in  external  diameter,  and  lour  high.  The 
cavity  was  two  and  a  half  inchi'S  dee]>  and  two  in  diamet<'r.  These  eggs 
had  a  gminul  of  greenish-while,  and  were  l>loi(lied  ami  spotted  witli  a 
j»uri»lisli-l»ro\vn,  cliielly  at  the  larger  end.  They  were  .SJ  hy  .ij'2  of  an  inch 
in  measnrcimMit.  The  grouml-color  was  paler  and  the  spots  were  darker 
than  in  eggs  of  Z.  tfitnhili,  the  whole  coloring  nnich  darker  than  in  those  of 
M.fiilhiu'.     'I'his  nest  was  apparently  an  (»ld  one  used  for  a  second  brood. 

Another  nest  found  as  late  as  July  10,  and  doubtless  a  second  brood,  was 
in  a  thicket,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  also  contained  four  eggs.  l)r. 
Cooper  states  that  he  has  seen  the  newly  Hedged  young  by  the  7th  of  May. 

l)r.  lleermann,  in  his  account  of  this  bird,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
fjntftftn  of  J>r.  (Jiimbel,  states  that  he  found  it  abundant  ilnoughout  the 
whole  country  over  which  he  passed,  and  m(»re  especially  so  in  the  bushes 
bordering  the  streams,  ponds,  and  marshes.  Its  notes,  sweet,  and  few  in 
iuind)er,  resembled  those  of  the  common  Song  Sparrow.  Its  nests,  usually 
built  in  thick  tufts  of  bushes,  were  composed  externally  of  grasses  and  lined 
with  hair,  and  contained  each  four  eggs,  with  a  pale  bluish-ash  ground, 
thickly  covered  with  dashes  of  burnt  uml)er.  Eggs  of  this  species,  from  near 
Monterey,  cidlected  by  Dr.  Cantield,  vary  in  measurement  from  .80  by  .Oo  of 
an  inch  to  .8S  by  .?<•,  —  larger  than  any  eggs  of  JArAw^*/://  mrlodla  that  I  have 
seen.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  green.  The  blotclass  are  large,  distinct, 
and  more  or  less  conHuent,  and  of  a  blended  reihlish  and  purjdish  brown. 
They  are  in  some  ditfused  over  the  entire  egg,  in  others  disposed  around  the 
larger  end. 

Melospiza  melodia,  var.  samuelis,  r>AmD. 

SAMUELS'S  80KG  SPABBOW. 


i  Ammodromus  samuelis,   Baikd,  Pr.  IJoston  Soc.  N.  H.  VI,  June,  1858,  381.  —  Ib.  Birds 

j  N.Am.   1855<,   455,   pi.  Ixxi,   f.   1. — Coopku,   Orn.   Cal.    I,   191.     Melospiza  gouldi, 

\;  Baird,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  -I7i». 


Sp.  Char.  Somewhat  like  Melospizti  melodia^  but  eonsideranly  smaller  and  <larker. 
Bill  slender  and  acute,  the  depth  not  more  than  half  the  eiilinen.  Above  streaked  on 
the  head.  back,  and  \\\n\\\  with  dark  brown,  the  borders  of  the  fi'athers  paler,  but  without 
any  rufous.  Beneath  i»ure  white  :  the  brea^st,  with  sides  of  thn^at  and  body,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  black,  apparently  farther  back  than  on  other  .'^pecies.  Win<rs  above  nearly 
uniform  dark  brownish-rutbus.  Under  tail-coverts  yellowish-brown,  conspicuously 
blotched  with  blackish.  An  ashy  superciliary  stripe,  becomincr  nearly  white  to  the  bill, 
and  a  whitish  maxillary  one  below  which  is  a  liroad  blackish  stripe  alons:  the  sides  of 
neck;  the  crown  with  faint  jrrayish  median  line.  Lenjith,  5  inches;  wins;,  2.20;  tail, 
2.35.  Bill  dusky;  lec^s  rather  paU-.  Bill,  .35  from  nostril  by  .24  deep;  tarsus,  .71 ;  middle 
toe  without  claw,  .58.     (5,5.53  ^J,  Petalumn.  Cal.) 

Hab      Coast  reirion  of  California,  n<'ar  San  Francisco. 


FKlNlill.MD.K  — Tin;  KlNlllKS. 
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Till*  abovt;  description  is  of  a  sjuM-iinen  in  wom  smnnier  ijlunuii^c,  wlion 
tlu'  Mi;iikin;4S  have  n«»t  the  sharp  tU'tiiiition  seen  in  tiie  autu»«uial  phinia^e. 
The  autumnal  phinia«,'e  is  as  toll(.\v»:  (ln)un(l-('<»h>r  alM)ve  ^Mayish-nlive, 
outer  snrfaee  of  win.i^'s,  with  tlie  crown,  more  rufous;  crown  with  narrow, 
and  dorsal  region  with  hroad,  stripes  of  hlack,  the  hitter  with  scarcely  a 
perceptil>U'  rufous  sutVusion;  crown  with  a  distinct  median  stripi?  of  ashy. 
Streaks  on  ju^^duni,  etc.,  broader  than  in  the  ty])e,  and  with  a  slight  rufous 
suiVusiini.  \Vin«i,  --<> ;  tail,  2.00;  hill  from  nostril  .31,  its  depth  .22  ; 
tarsus  .74  ;  niitldle  toe  without  claw,  .♦)(>. 

The  typo  of  Milospizo  f/ou/di  resemldes  the  last,  and  differs  only  in  liavinj^ 
a  more  distinct  rufous  suffusion  to  tlie  hlack  markings;  the  measurements 
are  as  follows  :  Wing,  '2.20;  tail,  2.0.');  hiU,  .33  by  .2)5 ;  tarsus,  .73;  middle 
toe  without  claw,  .r>!>. 

This  is  j»rol>ably  a  dwarfed  race  of  the  common  species,  the  very  small 
size  being  its  chief  distinctive  character.  The  colors  are  moet  nearly  like 
tho.se  of  hrrmanni,  l>nt  are  considerably  darker,  caused  by  an  expansion  of 
the  black  and  contraction  of  the  rufous  markings.  The  pattern  of  colora- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other  races.  The  present  bird  ajipears 
to  be  ])eculiar  to  the  coast  region  of  California,  the  only  specimens  iu  the 
collection  being  from  the  neigh Imrhood  of  San  Fmncisco. 

IlAiiiTs.  Of  the  history,  distribution,  and  general  habits  of  this  species, 
nothing  is  known.  It  was  found  at  retalunia,  Cal.,  by  Emanuel  Samuels, 
and  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iioston  Society  of  Natural  History  in 
1858.  The  following  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird,  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection,  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  llidgway. 

Nests  elaborate  and  symmetrical,  cup-shaj)ed,  composed  of  thin  grass- 
stems,  but  externally  cliieHy  of  grass-blades  and  strii>s  of  thin  inner  bark. 
Diameter  about  3.5(1  inches;  internal  diameter  2.00,  and  internal  dejith  1.50; 
external,  2.00.  Egg  measures  .78  by  .62  ;  regularly  ovate  in  shape  ;  ground- 
color, greenish-white ;  this  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  i)urplish  and  livid  ashy- 
brown,  the  s])ecks  larger,  and  somewhat  coalescent,  around  the  larger  circum- 
ference.    (3553,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  Hepburn.) 


Melospiza  melodia,  var.  guttata,  Baird. 


OBEOOK  SOKG  8PABB0W. 

Fringilla  cincrca,  (Om.)  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  22,  pi.  cccxc.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1839,  119.— 
Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  145,  pi.  tlxxxvii.  Passn-clla  cincrca,  Br.  List,  1839.  —  Ib. 
Conspt'ctus,  IS.'iO,  477.  FrinfjiJIa  (Passrrcna)  guttata,  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  (2ded.,>  1840, 
581.  Zo7wtrichia  guttata,  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I,  Dec.  1847,  50.  Melonpiza  rujiiui, 
Bairi),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  480.  —  Coopefi  &  Suckley,  204.  —  Dall&  Bannister, 
Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1859,  285.  —  C(k.i'eu,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  214. 

Sp.  Char.     Bill  slender.     Similar  in  jreneral  appearance  to  3f.  meJodin,  but  darker  and 
much  more  rufous,  and  without  any  blackish-brown  streaks,  or  grayish  edges  of  the 
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fi-athcns  ;  ponorallv  tlic  colors  inor«'  IdtMHlcil.  rtciinal  apprnranoo  altovo  li;^'lit  nifoiis- 
'•I'own,  tlu'  int«Tsra|tiilai'  iv«,Mon  stivakrd  vny  »»li>olt'fi'ly  with  <lark  brownish-rufous,  the 
Itathcrs  ol"  thf  crown  similar,  witli  still  darker  obsolete  central  streaks.  A  superciliary 
and  very  indistinct  median  crown-stripe  ashy.  Tuder  parts  «lull  whit*-,  the  breast  and 
sides  oi"  throat  and  body  bioadly  streaked  with  «hirk  brownish-rufons  ;  darker  in  the 
centre.  A  Ii,t,dit  maxillary  stripe.  Sides  of  the  boily  and  anal  rejri*)ii  tin<re«l  strongly  with 
the  colors  of  the  nnnp.  Under  coverts  brown.  Len<;th.  (>.";');  winjr.  2.7t>;  tail,  3.00. 
Le^s  rather  darker  thati  in  me/odin.  Hill  from  nostril.  .'.\~  ;  from  forehead,  M\ 
Had.     Pacific  cojust  of  the  United  State>  to  British  Cohiinbia. 

A  yotiij^'  ]>ird  from  Xapa  Vall«'y,  (  al.  (l:i,!U2,  Colonel  A.  J.  (Jrayson), 
probaMy  left'iriMe  to  this  race,  ditVers  t'roiii  t'oe  correspoiulinjT  staL>o  <d' 
hcermnnni,  fnll((.r,  and  nielodia  in  tlie  f(»llowiiig  respects:  the  j^^roiind-color 
above  is  niiicli  dark(*r,  being  dull  dingy-brown,  and  tiie  dusky  streaks 
broader;  the  white  beneath  has  a  strong  yellowisli  tinge,  and  the  pectoral 
streaks  are  very  broad. 

Habits.  Dr.  ('ooi)er  characterizes  tliis  species  as  th(»  most  mutliern  and 
mountain-frecpienting  representative  of  the  Song  S^^ari-ows,  being  a  resident 
of  \hz  higher  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  borders  of  the  evergreen  forests 
towards  tlie  Columbia,  and  thence  northward,  m  liere  it  is  the  only  species  of 
tiJc  i^euus,  and  wliere  it  is  common  down  to  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  S})ecimens 
have  Ixien  obtained  at  Marysville  in  tlie  spring,  by  Mr.  (rruber. 

Dr.  Cooper  says  that  he  has  also  met  with  this  ]»ird,  and  f(»inid  it  pos- 
sessing habits  and  songs  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  M.  mdodia, 
and  resendiling  also  those  of  the  more  southern  M.  lufrmanni.  He  was 
never  able  to  meet  with  one  of  their  nests,  as,  like  other  forest  birds,  they  are 
more  artful  in  concealing  their  treasures  tlum  birds  that  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  .society  and  protection  of  man,  and  who,  no  longer  w^ild,  select 
gardens  as  the  .safest  places  in  which  to  Iniild.  In  the  mild  winters  usual 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  these  Inrds  do  not  evince  any  disp(jsition 
to  emigrate,  but  come  familiarly  around  the  houses  for  their  food,  when  the 
snow  has  buried  their  usual  su])ply. 

Dr.  Suckley  remarks  that  this  Finch  is  quite  a  common  bird  in  the  vicinity 
of  Puget  Sound,  and  that  it  is  there  resident  throughout  the  year.  He  has 
found  them  in  verv  ditierent  situations  ;  some  in  thickets  at  the  ed«!;es  of 
prairies,  others  in  stranded  drift-logs  on  o})en  salt  marshes,  as  well  as  in 
swamps,  and  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Douglass  firs,  peculiar  to  the  north- 
west coast.  Its  voice,  lie  adds,  is,  during  the  breeding-season,  singularly 
sweet  and  melodious,  surpassing  that  of  the  ^leadow  Lirk  in  melody  and 
tone,  but  unequal  to  it  in  force. 

.  This  species  is  stated  to  be  a  constant  resident  in  the  district  wherein  it  is 
found,  never  ranging  far  from  the  thicket  which  contains  its  nest,  or  the 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  finds  food  and  protection.  Almost 
every  winter  morning,  as  well  as  during  the  sun)mer,  as  Dr.  Cooper  states,  its 
cheerful  song  may  be  heard  from  the  garden  or  the  fence,  as  if  to  repay  those 
whose  presenile  lias  ] protected  it  from  its  ra])acious  enemies.     When  tmmo- 
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lostcd.  it  I K'ct lilies  vt'iv  tiiiiiiliiir.  :iimI  the  old  birds  itiinu'  tliuir  youn^r  to  ihc 
(hinr  In  ftu'd,  as  soon  us  tlu'V  can  leave  their  in*st.  Their  soiiij:  is  said  to  so 
rloselv  resenihlo  that  of  the  eastern  Itird,  in  melody  and  varictv,  that  it  is 
ini|M»ssi]»le  either  to  tell  wliich  is  the  superior  or  to  point  out  the  diU'erencos. 
In  wild  districts  it  is  always  to  1m^  t'ouiid  near  the  sides  ot"  hrooks,  in  thickets, 
from  whieh  it  jealously  drives  olf  other  hirds,  whether  of  its  own  or  other 
si>eeies,  as  if  it  considere(l  itself  the  proprietor.  Its  nest  is  huilt  on  the 
<j;ronnd  or  in  a  low  hush.  Dr.  Cooper  has  seen  newly  lled^ied  yoiiiij,'  as  early 
as  Mav  ♦),  at  Olvmpia,  though  the  riiinv  sea.son  was  then  haidlv  over. 

Mr.  Xuttall  pioiKMinees  its  son<,'  as  sweeter  and  more  varied  in  tone  than 
that  of  the  Sonj,^  Spari'ow.  He  heard  their  eheerful  notes  throu<4hout  the 
summer,  and  every  tine  day  in  winter  until  tlie  month  of  Xovember,  j)articu- 
larly  in  the  mornini;,  their  son^^  was  still  continued.  Their  nests  and  eg^^s 
were  not  distini,'uishahle  from  those  of  /'  nn/ofiuL  The  nests  were  composed 
of  drv  i^rasses,  lined  with  tincr  materials  of  the  same,  and  occasionally  with 
deer's  hair.  He  stales  that  they  kee})  much  in  low  «;round  and  alluvial  situ- 
ati<ms,  amidst  rank  weeds,  willows,  jind  hrandiles,  whert*  they  are  freipiently 
to  be  seen  hoj>j)ing  about  and  searching  after  insects,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Swamp  Sparrcnv,  which  they  so  nnich  resemble  in  their  plumage.  They  are 
usually  very  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  their  young  or  for  their  nests  and 
eggs,  kee}»ing  up  an  incessant  chirj).  They  raise  several  broods  in  a  season, 
and  are,  like  the  Song  Sparrow,  also  engaged  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer 
in  the  cares  of  rearing  their  young. 

Mr.  Townsend  met  with  this  si)ecies  through  several  hundred  miles  of  the 
Platte  country  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, 
generally  frecpienting  the  low  bushes  of  wormwood  {Arttiiilsia).  It  appeared 
also  to  be  a  very  })Ugnacious  sjiecies.  Two  of  the  males  were  often  observed 
fighting  in  the  air,  the  beaten  party  going  off  crestfallen,  and  the  coujjueror 
repairing  to  the  nearest  bush  to  celebrate  his  triumph  by  his  lively  and  tri- 
umphant strains.  He  again  met  with  these  birds,  though  not  in  abundance, 
in  June,  1825,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  lii  ver,  on  the  waters  of  the  Colmnbia. 

This  Sparrow  was  also  found  very  numerous  at  Sitka,  by  Mr.  liischofF,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  its  habits. 


Melospiza  melodia,  var.  rufina,  Baird. 


BUSTY  SONG  8FABR0W. 

EmherizK  rttfina,  "  Brandt,  De.^c.  Av.  Kossic  1S3«;,  tab.  ii,  r»  (Sitka),"  Bonaparte.  Pas- 
serclla  rujina,  Boxap.  ron.sjt.  IS.'M),  477.  (This  may  refer  to  A'Ascn/Za /ojnm/irfi,  but 
is  more  probably  the  jmsent  bird. )  Melospiza  cinered,  Fin.sch,  Abh.  Nat.  HI,  1872, 
41  (8itka).  (Not  Frinyilla  c.  Gmel.)  M.  giUtata,  Fin.sch,  Abh.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  41 
(Sitka).     (Not  Frhigilla  g.  Nitt.) 

Sf.  Char.      Resembling  M.  guttata  in  the  nndefined  markings,  slender  bill,  etc.,  but 
olivaceous-brownish  instead  of  rufous  above,  the  darker  markings  sepia-bruwii  instead 
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of  castaneous.     Tlie  white  beneath  much   liiiged  with  ashy;  ju;^'iihiin-spots  hlcinlcd,  and 
of  a  st'pia-hrowii  tint.     Win<r,  .'{.oo;  tail,  '.lAHi;  hill  .U  from  nostril,  autl  .'!')  ilei-p  at  l)iL»e. 
IIah.     Northwest  coast,  rroin  iJritish  Coliunliia  northward.     (Sitka.) 

Tlie  ahove  chaiacters  are  those  of  a  huge  series  ut"  Hpeeinu'iis  from  Sitka, 
ami  a  few  points  along  the  coast  to  ihe  soiithwanl  ami  iiortliwanl,  an«l 
represent  the  average  features  of  a  iiup  which  is  intermediate  between 
ynUat((  and  iiisif/)n's,  in  ai>i)earanet^  as  well  as  in  h.d»itat.  Tr.ieing  this 
variety  toward  the  Colinnhia  IJiver,  it  gradually  passes  into  the  former,  and 
northward  into  the  latter. 

"We  have  no  distinctive  information  relative  to  the  hahits  of  this  race. 


Melospiza  melodia,  var.  insignis,  Daird. 

XODIAK  BONO  SPABBOW. 

1  Frliuiilla  ciiittra,  (J.MKi.is',  I,  17^8,  1»22  ^biisrd  on  Cincroous  Fiiu-h,  Lath.  II,  274). — 
rKNN.  Are.  Zool.  11,  t>8  ^I'lialaschka).  Eiubcfiza  citirrra,  Honai'.  Coiisp.  18;'»0,  47S, 
M,ht,ynza  insujins,  Uaiki»,  Tniiis.  Chiciigo  Awul.  I,  ii,  18»>0,  p.  oV.\  \\\.  xxix,  tig.  2.  — 
1)aix&  IUnnistku,  do.  p.  285.  —  Finsch,  Ahh.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  44  'Kodiak). 

Sp.  Ciiar.  Smnmer  jihimage  (52,477  <J,  Kodiak,  May  24,  1808).  Ahove  brownish- 
pluinhcous,  outer  suri'are  of  wings  somewhat  more  lirown,  the  gnjater  coverts  slightly 
rufeseent.  Interscapulars  with  medial  hroad  but  ol>solete  streaks  of  sepia-brown  ;  crown 
and  upper  tail-eoverts  with  more  sharply  defined  and  narrower  dusky  .^haft-streaks. 
Crown  without  medial  light  line.  I'eneath  irrayisji-white,  mueh  obscure«l  by  browni.^h- 
])lumbeous  laterally.  A  whitish  supraloral  space,  but  no  apj)reciable  superciliary  stripe  ;  a 
whitish  maxillary  stripe;  beneath  it  an  irregular  one  of  dusky  .><epia;  irregular  streaks  of 
dark  gri/.zly-sepia  on  breast  and  along  sides,  blended  into  a  broad  crescent  across  the 
jugulum.  Wing,  3.;>0;  tail,  o.'jO  ;  bill,  .48  from  nostril,  .28  deep  at  base,  and  .21  in  the 
middle,  the  middle  of  the  culmen  being  mueh  depressed,  its  extremity  rather  abruptly 
decurved. 

Autumnal  phuhfif/e  (00,102,  Kodiak,  received  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Brandt).  Differs  very 
remarkably  in  appearance  li-om  the  preceding.  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  everywhere 
])lainly  })lotted,  there  being  a  distinct  vertical  ami  sharply  defined  superciliary  stripe. 
Ground-color  above  ashy,  somewhat  overlaid  by  rusty,  except  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
Whole  crown,  outer  surface  of  wings,  and  dorsal  streaks,  rusty  rufous;  black  streaks  on 
crown  and  upper  tail-coverts  obsolete.  Beneath  pme  white  medially,  the  markings  rusty 
rufous.  Wing,  3.30;  tail,  3.00 ;  bill,  .47  .and  .30. 
Hab.     Kodiak  and  TJnalaschka. 

This  race  represents  the  extreme  extent  of  variation  in  the  species,  and  it 
woidd  he  dithciilt  for  a  species  to  proceed  farther  fr«)mthe  normal  standard; 
imieed,  the  present  bird  is  so  different  even  in  form,  especially  of  bill,  from 
rndodia,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  perfect  series  connecting  them,  few  natural- 
ists would  hesitate  to  place  them  in  different  genera. 

Habits.  No  information  has  so  far  been  published  in  reference  to  the 
nesting  ^f  this  Sparrow,  or  of  any  peculiar  habits. 


l-HINCIM-in.K  -TFIK  KINcriKS.  ;]1 

Melospiza  lincolni,  1>aiiu). 

UHCOLirS  FINCH. 

Friifjilla  linrohii,  Ai'D.  Om.  Uio;,'.  II,  1,h:j4,  :Mt,  pi.  rxriii.  -  Xrrr.  Mmi.  I,  (-J.l  cl,,)  l.sto, 
;)»>U.  LiiHtn'n  liiirohii,  llu  H.  List.  1^37.  I'lLSfurniliis  linm/ni,  Uonai".  Li.st,  lf*:iN. 
/'eiica-H  liuriUni,  AuD.  Synojwis,  IMjy,  113.  —  Id.  liinls  Am.  Ill,  1^41,  llt$,  pi.  ilxxvii. 
—  HoXAi".  Consp.  1850,  481.  In.  I'oinptos  HcjkIus,  XXVI  I,  18:»4,  l»2().  Mr/nspr.it 
lincolni,  Haii:i>,  Hir  Is  N.  Am  l8.'i.s,  482.  —  I)all&  Hannistku,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  l>tili, 
285  (Alaska). — t'nni'i:i:,  Oru.  C'lil.  I,  21*J.  J'liHserculus  zutuiriiu'<,  (IW.)  i?)iLxn:n,  Vr. 
Z(Mtl.  S(H-.  185H,  305. 

.^p.  ('iiAi{.  (JtiuTai  asjtect  above  tli)»t  of  M,  melodid^  Imt  paler  and  less  nMldisli.  ('if)\vii 
iliill  clii>tiiut,  with  a  median  ami  lateral  or  supereiliaiy  ash-rtiloied  stiipe;  ea«h  feather 
ahove  streaked  eentrally  with  black.  liack  with  narrow  streaks  of  Maek.  IJeneath 
white,  with  a  maxillary  stripe  eiirvin*;  round  behind  the  ear-coverts;  a  well-delined  l»atid 
across  the  breast,  extendinj,' down  the  sides,  and  the  under  tail-eoverts,  of  brownish-yellow. 
The  niaxillaiy  stripe  margined  alcove  and  l»elow  w  ith  lines  of  black  sjxtts  and  a  dusky 
lino  behind  eye.  The  throat,  upper  part  of  brujist,  and  sides  of  the  body,  with  streaks  of 
black,  smallest  in  th**  middle  of  the  former.  The  pectoral  bands  are  «ometimi'S  paler, 
liill  above  dusky  ;  base  of  lower  jaw  and  le<rs  yellowish.-     Length,  5.00  ;  wing,  -.'JO. 

IIah.  I'nited  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  north  to  the  Yukon  River  and  the 
Ma<keny.i<>.  and  soutli  through  Mexico  to  Panama.  Oaxaca  (S«'L.  IH.'jS,  :{0;I)  ;  Xalapa 
(ScL.  18.jU,  305)  ;  Guatemala  (Scl.  Il»is,  I,  18)  ;   Vera  Cruz,  winter  (Sim.  M.  B.  S.  I,  hi't^i). 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  .specimens  of  this  bird  from  tlie  whole 
of  its  rankle,  except  that  one  from  near  Aspinwall  is  consi^lerahly  smaller  than 
usual,  the  streaks  on  the  back  narrower,  and  the  color  ah;»ve  more  reddish. 
A  young  bird  from  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  is  much  like  the  adult. 

Habit-s.  Lincoln's  Finch  was  first  met  witli  l>v'  Mr.  Audtibon  in  Labrador, 
and  named  in  honor  c»f  one  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Thomas  Lincoln,  now 
residing  at  Dennysville,  Elaine,  by  whom  the  first  specimen  was  i>rocured. 
His  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  sweet  notes  of  its  song,  which,  he 
states,  surpass  in  vigor  those  of  any  of  our  American  Sparrows  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  He  descril)es  this  song  as  a  compound  of  the  notes 
of  a  Canary  and  a  Woodlark  of  Europe.  The  bird  was  unusually  wild,  and 
was  procured  with  great  difficulty.  )ther  specimens,  afterwards  obtained, 
did  not  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  ^'ildness,  and  they  became  more  com- 
mon as  the  imrty  ])roceeded  farther  north.     He  did  not  meet  with  its  nest. 

He  descri]>es  the  habits  of  this  species  as  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
those  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  It  mounts,  like  that  l)ird,  on  the  topmost  twig  of 
some  tall  shrub  to  chant  for  whole  hours  at  a  time,  or  dives  into  the  thickets 
and  hops  from  branch  to  branch  until  it  reaches  the  ground  in  search  of  those 
insects  or  berries  on  which  it  feeds.  It  moves  swiftly  away  when  it  discovers 
an  enemy,  and,  if  forced  to  take  to  flight,  flies  low  and  rapidly  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  jerking  its  tail  as  it  proceeds,  and  throwing  itself  into  the  thick- 
est bush  it  meets.  Mr.  Audubon  found  it  mostly  near  streams,  and  always 
in  the  small  valleys  guarded  from  the  prevalent  cold  winds  of  that  countiy. 
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He  also  doserilx's  tins  s])0(*i(\s  as  eminently  petulant  and  jiniznarious 
Two  males  would  often  ])nrsne  eaeli  other  until  the  weaker  was  forced  to 
nliandon  the  valley,  and  seek  refui^e  elsewhere.  II«;  seldom  saw  mon*  than 
two  or  three  pairs  in  a  traet  of  several  miles  in  extent.  \\y  the  4th  of  July 
tlie  youn^  had  lett  their  nests  and  were  foUowiui,'  their  ]tarents.  As  from 
that  time  the  old  birds  eeased  to  sin^i,  he  inferred  that  thev  raised  but  one 
brood  in  a  season.      liefore  he  left  Lalaador  these  birds  had  all  disiip]»eare(l, 

Althou,i4;h  first  diseovered  on  the  eoast  of  Lidjrad(>r,  subsequent  explorations 
liave  shown  this  bird  to  be  far  more  eonnnon  at  the  West  than  it  is  at  the 
Ea.st,  where  indeed  it  is  exeeetlinifly  rare.  Xot  a  specimen,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  has  ever  been  found  in  Maine,  although  it  probably  does  oeeasionally  oecur 
there;  and  only  a  very  few  isolated  individuals  had  been  taken  in  Massa- 
chusetts before  the  siding  of  187-,  when  thev  were  noticed  bv  Mr.  Brewster 
and  Mr.  Ilenshaw  in  considerable  nund)ers.  These  birds,  seven  or  eight  in 
iium]>er,  were  shot,  with  two  exceptions,  in  ^lay,  between  the  14th  and  the 
2r»th.  Three  were  taken  in  Springtiehl  by  ^Ir.  Allen,  one  in  Xewburv})ort 
by  ^Fr.  llo.xie,  two  in  Hudson  by  ?»Ir.  Jillson,  and  two  in  Candtridge  by 
Mr.  lirewster.  The  latter  were  obtained,  one  in  September  and  the  other  in 
October.  In  ^Fay,  1S72,  ^Fr.  Brewster  obtained  six  others.  ^Fr.  Allen  had 
met  with  this  Finch  in  Wavne  Countv,  X.  V.,  in  Mav,  where  it  was  not 
uncommon,  and  in  Xorthern  Fllinois,  where  it  was  (piite  numerous.  A  few 
have  been  taken  near  Xew^  York  ( 'ity,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bhila- 
delphia,  wdiere  they  are  regarded  as  very  rare.  Professor  Baird,  however, 
frequently  met  with  them  at  Carlisle,  l*enn. 

Farther  west,  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific,  they  are  much 
more  common.  Mr.  Kidiiwav  .states  that  thev  occasionallv  winter  in  South- 
ern  Illinois,  where  they  freipient  retired  thickets  near  open  fields.  They 
have  been  found  breeding'  near  Pacine,  Wis.,  bv  Dr.  Hov,  and  have  been  met 
with  also  in  X^ebraska  in  considerable  numbers;  and,  during  the  breeding- 
season,  ]Mr.  Audubon  met  with  them  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

From  ]\Farch  to  ]\Fav  ^Fr.  Dresser  found  these  birds  very  abundant  in  the 
fields  near  the  San  Antonio  Piver.  and  in  some  swani])y  grounds.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  that  sort  of  locality,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  keeping 
among  the  flags  and  rushes.  Their  stomachs  were  found  to  contain  small 
seeds.  Mr.  Lincecum  also  met  with  a  few  in  Washington  County  of  the 
same  State. 

It  was  not  met  with  in  Arizona  bv  Dr.  Cones,  but  Dr.  Ivennerly  fovnd  it 
in  the  month  of  Februarv  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  (rreat  Colorado  P>.ver. 
It  confined  itself  to  the  thick  bushes  along  the  streams,  and  when  seen  was 
generally  busily  hopping  from  twig  to  twig  in  search  of  food.  When  stalled 
up,  its  flight  was  very  ra|)id  and  near  the  earth. 

Dr.  Heermann  obtained  this  s])ecies,  not  unfrequently,  both  in  Xorthern 
California  and  in  the  Tejoii  Valk'V.  On  all  occasions  he  found  it  in  company 
with  flocks  of  S]»arrow"s,  composed  of  se\eral  species. 
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Lieiitonaiit  Coucli  took  tliis  yp<'cies  at  Tiiiiuiuliitas,  ^roxico,  ami  at  Browns- 
ville, Soutliwesteni  Texas,  in  March.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  ^lay,  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  hy  ('ai)tain  lilakiston. 

Lincr)ln's  Finch  was  met  with  hy  Mr.  IJidgway  in  abundance  only  durinj,' 
its  spring  and  tall  migrations.  Towards  the  last  of  April  it  was  quite 
C(unmon  in  wet  brushy  places  in  the  vicinity  of  C'arson  City.  It  was  next 
observed  in  Octol)er  ann)ng  the  willows  bordering  Deep  Creek,  in  N(jrthcrn 
Utah.  In  the  weedy  pastures  in  Parley's  Park  it  was  a  common  species, 
frequenting  the  resorts  of  the  Z.  hiicuphnjs.  A  nest,  with  young,  was  dis- 
covered near  the  camp.  It  was  end)edded  in  the  giound,  beneath  a  bush. 
Its  song  he  did  not  hear,  only  a  single  ckiick,  almost  as  loud  as  that  of  the 
rasserclla  schist acea. 

Dr.  Cooper  reports  this  species  as  near  San  Diego  about  March  25.  Large 
Hocks  were  then  ])assing  northward.  During  the  day  they  kei)t  auKuig  the 
grass,  and  were  rather  shy  and  silent.  They  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  hal)its  of  the  Paxscrculiis,  and  to  differ  much  in  their  gregariousness,  their 
migratory  habits,  and  their  general  form,  from  the  other  Mfloxpka\  Dr. 
Cooper  did  not  meet  Mith  any  of  tht>se  l)irds  in  the  C'olorado  Valley,  nor  has 
he  seen  or  heard  of  anv  having  been  found  in  California  during  the  summer. 
The  M.  iinco/iii  has  been  found  breeding  up  to  high  Arctic  latitudes.  It  was 
met  with  by  Mr.  Kennicott  at  Fort  Simi)Son  and  at  Fort  Kesolution.  At  the 
latter  place  its  nests  were  found  between  the  2d  and  the  l-4th  of  June. 
They  were  also  obtained  in  ^lay,  June,  and  July,  at  Fort  Simpson,  by  Mr. 
I),  li.  Koss,  and  at  Yukon  Kiver,  Fort  line,  Xulato,  and  other  localities  in  the 
extreme  northern  regions,  by  ^lessrs.  lieid,  lA)ckhart,  Clarke,  Kirk  by.  and 
Dali.  On  ^It.  Lincoln,  Colorado,  above  eight  thousand  feet,  Mr.  Allen  found 
this  Sparrow  very  numerous. 

This  Finch  was  found  bv  Salvin  about  the  reeds  on  the  mar<dn  of  Lake 
Duenas,  Guatemala,  in  Feln'uary,  but  was  not  common.  It  is  common,  in 
the  winter  months,  near  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  where  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Boucard. 

Mr.  Kennicott  saw  its  nest  June  14.  This  w^as  on  the  ground,  built  in  a 
bunch  of  grass  in  rather  an  open  and  dry  place,  and  containing  five  eggs. 
The  female  permitted  him  to  approach  very  close  to  her,  until  he  finally 
caught  her  on  the  nest  with  his  beating-net.  Another  nest  was  placed 
in  a  bunch  of  grass  growing  in  the  water  of  a  small  grassy  pond.  The 
nest  contained  four  eggs  and  one  young  bird. 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  had  been  previously  discovered  by  Dr. 
Iloy,  near  Kacine.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  in  which  it  was  iden- 
tified by  a  natumhst,  as  also  the  most  southern  point  at  wdiich  it  has  ever 
been  found.  These  eggs  measure  .74  by  .60  of  an  inch.  They  have  a  pale 
greenish-white  ground,  and  are  thickly  marked  with  dots  and  small  blotches 
of  a  ferruginous-brown,  often  so  numerous  and  confluent  as  to  disguise  and 
partially  conceal  the  ground. 
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Melospiza  palustris,  Baird. 

SWAMP  SFASBOW. 

« 

Fringilla palustrls  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  49,  pi.  xxii,  f.  1.  —  Ai'D.  Orn.   Riog.  I, 
I  1S31,  331  ;  V,  jOb,  pi.  Ixiv.     Friiigilla  {.Spizn)  palustris,   Hoxap.  Obs.  Wilson,   1825, 

!  No.   10.').      Passe iruhus  pa/ustri'<,    BunaI'.   List,   1838.  —  Ib.   Conspectus,    1850,    4S1. 

I  Amnwdromus  palustris,  Ai'D.  Syn.  1839.  —  lu.   Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  110,  \\.  clxxv. 

Mtlospiza  palnstris,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  483.  —  Sami'F.ls,  323.  i Fringilla 
gcorijinna.  Lath.  Ind«^\  Orn.  I,  1790,  460  (perhaps  Pcncax  astim/is).  — Light.  Verz. 
1823,  No.  251.     Frimjilla  {Aiiwwdromus)  tj>:or(jiana,  Nurr.  Man.  1,  (2di:d.,)  1840,  588. 

Sp.  Char.  Middle  of  the  crown  uniform  chestnut;  forehead  black;  superciliary  streak, 
sides  of  head  and  back,  antl  sides  of  neck,  ash.  A  brown  stripe  behind  the  eye.  Back 
with  broad  streaks  of  black,  which  are  edged  w.th  rusty  yellow.  Beneath  whitish, 
tintred  with  ashy  anteriorly,  especially'  across  the  breast,  and  washed  with  yellowish- 
brown  on  the  sides.  A  few  obsolete  streaks  across  the  breast,  whi(;h  become  distinct  on 
its  sides.  Wings  and  tail  strongly  tinged  with  rufous;  the  tertials  black,  the  rufous 
edgings  changing  abruptly  to  white  towards  the  end.     Length,  5.75  ;  wing-,  2.40. 

Female  with  the  crown  scarcely  reddish  streak<'d  with  black,  and  divided  by  a  light 
line.     Young  conspicuously  streaked  beneath  the  head,  above  nearly  unilbrm  blackish. 

Hab.  Eastern  North  America  from  the  Ai.  .tic  to  the  Missouri;  north  to  Fort  Simp- 
son. 

In  autiuim  the  male  of  tliis  species  has  the  feathers  of  the  crown  each 
with  a  black  streak ;  and  the  centre  of  the  crown  with  an  indistinct  light 
stripe,  materially  chani^ing  its  appearance. 

The  forehead  is  nsuallv  more  or  less  streaked  with  black. 

In  the  uncertainty  whether  the  FriiKjilla  m'onjinna  of  Latham  be  not 
rather  the  Pcucaa  cesHvalis  than  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  I  think  it  best  to 
retain  Wilson's  name.  It  certainly  apjJies  as  well  to  the  latter,  which  has 
the  black  sub-maxillary  streak,  and  the  chin  and  throat  more  mouse-colored 
thaw  in  imlvMr I. ^. 

Habits.  Owing  to  the  residence  of  this  species  in  localities  not  favoring 
fre([uent  visits  or  carefid  explorations,  and  still  more  to  its  shy  and  retiring 
ha])its,  our  writers  have  not  been  generally  well  informed  as  to  the  history 
and  general  manners  of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  Sparrow.  Its  irregular 
distribution,  its  abundance  only  in  certain  and  unusually  restricted  locali- 
ties, its  entire  absence  from  all  the  surrounding  neigh) )orhood,  and  its  secre- 
tiveiiess  wherever  found,  have  all  combined  to  throw  doubt  and  obscurity 
over  its  movements.  I'nless  purposely  looked  for  and  perseveringly  hunted 
up,  the  Swamp  Sparrow  might  exist  in  large  numbers  in  one's  immediate 
neighborhood  and  yet  entirely  escape  notice.  Even  now  its  whole  story 
is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  more  careful  investigation  into  its  distribution 
and  general  habits  wiU  doubtless  clear  up  several  obscure  points  in  regard 
to  its  movements. 
II  From  what  is  now  knoMn,  we  gather  that  it  occurs  throughout  the  eastern 

portions  of  North  America,  from  the  Southern  States,  in  which  it  passes  the 
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wintry  months,  to  liigh  northern  hititudes,  where  some  find  their  way  in  the 
breeiUng-seiusou,  extending  as  far  to  the  west  at  least  as  the  Missouri  lli\  er 
region. 

I'hree  specimens  were  obtained  at  Fort  Simpson,  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  in  Sep- 
tember, which  imlicates  their  probable  summer  ]>resenee  in  Lititude  r)')",  and 
thei'"  near  approach  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  extreme  northwestern  portion 
of  t-.  ir  distribution.  Audubon  also  met  with  them  in  Nf  wtoun<lland  and 
in  i^abrador.  They  are  known  to  breed  as  far  to  the  south  as  Tennsyl- 
vania.  They  have  been  taken  in  the  eastern  i»ortion  of  Xebi-aska,  and  breed 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  Further  investigations  in 
regard  to  its  distribution  will  probably  show  it  to  be  a  nmch  more  widely  dis- 
tributed as  well  as  a  more  abundant  bird  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Iiidgway  writes  me  that  this  bird  winters  in  Southern  Illinois,  and 
remains  there  very  late  in  the  spring,  but  he  thinks  that  none  remain  to 
breed. 

"Wilson  states  that  it  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  April,  where  it  fre- 
(pients  low  grounds  and  river-courses,  rears  two  and  sometimes  three  broods 
in  a  season,  and  returns  to  the  South  as  the  cold  weather  commences.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  met  with  them  in  large  numbers  in  the  immense  cypress 
swamps  and  extensive  grassy  flats  of  the  Southern  States,  along  the  numer- 
ous rivei-s  and  rice  plantations.  These  places  abounded  with  their  favciite 
seeds  and  other  means  of  sustenance,  and  appeared  to  be  their  general 
places  of  resort  at  this  season.  From  the  river  Trent,  in  North  Carolina,  to 
the  Savannah  Iliver,  and  even  farther  south,  Wilson  found  this  species  very 
numerous.  They  were  not  found  in  flocks,  but  skulked  among  the  reeds 
and  grass,  were  shy  and  timorous,  and  seemed  more  attached  to  the  water 
than  any  others  of  this  family.  In  April  large  numbers  pass  through  Penn- 
sylvania northward.  Only  a  few  remain  behind,  and  these  frequent  the 
swamps  and  the  reedy  bordei*s  of  creeks  and  ri\'ei*s.  He  found  their  nests 
built  in  the  ground,  in  tussocks  of  mnk  grass,  surrounded  by  water,  with 
four  eggs  of  a  dirty-white  ground,  spotted  with  rufous.  He  has  found  them 
feeding  their  vouni;  as  late  as  the  IStl;  of  August.  Their  food  seemed  to  be 
principally  gmss-seeds,  wild  oats,  and  insects.  He  supposed  them  to  have 
no  song,  and  that  their  only  note  was  a  single  chcp  uttered  in  a  somewhat 
hoarse  tone.  They  flirt  their  tails  as  they  liy,  seldom  or  never  take  to  trees, 
but  run  and  skulk  from  one  low  bush  to  another.  ^ 

Except  in  regard  to  their  song,  Wilson's  account  of  their  habits,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  quite  accurate,  although  this  bird  really  does  have  quite  a  respectable 
song,  and  one  that  improves  as  the  season  advances.  At  first  it  is  only  a 
succession  or  repetition  of  a  few  monotonous  trilling  notes,  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  or  even  confounded 
with  the  feebler  chant  of  the  socialis,  although  not  so  varied  as  the  former, 
and  is  much  more  sprightly  and  pleasing  than  the  other.  Still  later  its 
music  improves,  and  more  effort  is  made.    Like  the  Song   Sparrow^  it 
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iiiounts  some  low  twig,  expaiKls  its  tail-leatliers,  and  gives  forth  a  very 
sprightly  trill  that  echoes  through  the  swampy  thicket  with  an  ell'ect  wliich, 
once  noticed  and  identified  with  the  pert'.^rmer,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  mis- 
tixken.  Xuttall  calls  this  song  loud,  sweet,  and  plaintive.  It  is  to  my  ear 
more  sprightly  tlian  pathetic,  and  has  a  peculiarly  ventriloipiistic  efl'ect,  as 
if  the  performer  were  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  he  really  is. 

Their  food,  when  they  first  arrive,  and  that  which  tliey  feed  to  their  young, 
consists  very  largely  of  insects,  principally  coleopterous  ones,  with  such  few 
seeds  as  they  can  glean.  After  the  breeding-season,  when  their  young  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  eat  almost  exclusively  the  ripened  seeds  of  the 
coarse  water  grasses  and  sedges.  Tliey  are  very  devoted  to  their  young,  and 
often  display  great  s(»licitude  for  their  safety,  even  when  aide  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  often  expose  themselves  to  dangers  they  carefully  avoid  at 
other  times,  and  are  thus  more  easily  procured.  At  all  other  times  they  are 
difficult  to  shoot,  running,  as  they  do,  through  the  grass  and  tangled  thickets, 
and  rarelv  rising  on  the  wing.  Thev  dive  from  thicket  to  thicket  witli  great 
rapidity,  and  even  when  wounded  have  a  wonderful  power  of  running  and 
hiding  themselves. 

^Ir.  Audubon  met  with  them,  during  autunm  and  winter,  among  the  flat 
sand-bars  of  the  Mississii)pi,  which  are  overgrown  with  rank  grasses.  Though 
not  m  flocks,  their  numbers  were  immense.  They  fed  on  grass-seeds  and 
insects,  often  wading  for  the  latter  m  shallow  water  in  the  manner  of  the 
Tringiilcv,  and  when  wounded  and  forced  into  the  water  swimming  off  to 
the  nearest  shelter.  He  also  met  with  these  birds  abundantly  dispersed  in 
the  swamps  of  Cuyaga  Lake,  as  well  us  among  those  along  the  Illinois  lliver 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  uj)  the  Arkansas  lliver. 

Mr.  Townsend  observed  these  birds  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, but  did  not  meet  with  them  beyond. 

In  Maine,  Mr.  Boardman  gives  it  as  a  regular  summer  visitant  at  Calais, 
arriving  there  as  early  as  Marcli,  becoming  common  in  May,  and  breeding  in 
that  locality.  Professor  Verrill  found  it  in  Western  Maine,  a  summer  visitant 
and  breeding,  but  did  not  regard  it  as  common.  From  my  own  experience,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  1  should  have  said  the  same  as  to  its  infrequency 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  yet  in  certain  localities  it  is  a  very  abundant  sum- 
mer resident.  Mr.  William  Brewster  has  found  it  breedim;  in  large  num- 
bers  in  the  marshes  of  Fresh  Pond,  where  it  arrives  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  where  it  remains  until  Xoveml)er.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  it  is  more  common  as  a  migratory  bird,  and  has  not 
been  found,  in  any  numbers,  stopping  to  breed.  ^Ir.  Allen  never  met  with 
any  later  than  May  25.  They  were  observed  to  be  in  com])any  with  the 
Water  Thrush,  and  to  be  in  every  way  as  aquatic  in  their  habits.  In  the 
autumn  he  again  met  with  it  from  the  last  of  September  through  October, 
always  in  bushy  marshes  or  wet  places.  ^Ir.  ^Icllwraith  states  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  it  is  a  common  summer  resident,  breeding 
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tliere  in  inarsliy  situations.  At  Lake  Koskonnnjj:,  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kuni- 
lieu  has  also  met  with  these  ]»ii(Is  abundantly  in  suitaltle  localities, and  found 
their  nests  and  e^^^gs  c^uite  plentiful. 

Mr.  llidgway  has  recently  found  this  Sparrow  to  he  a  very  ahundant  win- 
ter resident  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  it  inhabits  swanii)y  thickets,  and 
where  it  remains  until  Mav,  but  is  not  known  to  breed  there. 

They  always  nest  on  the  ground,  usually  in  a  depression  sheltered  by  a 
tuft  of  gi*ass.  The  nest  is  wt)ven  of  iine  grass-stems,  but  is  smaller  than 
the  nest  of  M.  mr/odia. 

The  eggs  of  this  s])ecies,  usually  five  in  number,  have  an  average  measure- 
ment of  .78  by  .(JO  of  an  inch.  Tiieir  ground-color  is  usually  a  liglit  green, 
occasionally  of  a  light  clay,  marked  and  blotched  with  reddish  and  ]>urplish 
brown  spots,  varyin^jf  in  size  and  number,  occasionally  forming  a  confluent 
ring  around  the  larger  end. 


Genus 


Audubon. 


PcKccea,  Arn.  S}Tiopsis,  1839.     (Tyix',  Frinjilla  astivolh.)     Sclater  &  Salvin,   18G8, 
322  (Synopsis.) 

Grx.  Char.  Bill  moderate.  Upper  outline  and  commissure  decidedly  curved.  Leg.s 
and  feet  with  the  claws  small ;  the  tarsus 
about  equal  to  the  middle  toe ;  the  lateral 
toes  equal,  their  claws  Hilling'  considerably 
short  of  the  middle  one  ;  the  hind  toe 
reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
The  outstretched  feet  reach  rather  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  wing  is  very 
short,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the 
tail ;  the  longest  tertials  do  not  exceed  the 
secondaries,  while  both  are  not  much  short 
of  the  primL-ies;  the  outer  three  or  four 
quills  are  graduated.  The  tail  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  wings ;  it  is  much 
graduated  laterally;  the  feathers,  though  long,  are  peculiarly  narrow,  linear,  and  ellipti- 
eally  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Color  1)encath  plain  whitish  or  brownish,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  dusky  line  each 
side  of  the  chin.  Above  with  broad  obsolete  brown  streaks  or  blotches.  Crown  uniform, 
or  the  feathers  edged  with  lighter. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

CoMMOK  CrrARACTERS.  A  light  superciliary  stripe,  with  a  brownish  one  below 
it  from  the  eye  along  upper  edge  of  ear-coverts  (not  one  along  lower  edge  of 
ear-coverts,  as  \\\  Mehspiza).  A  nam  blackish  '-bridle  "  along  side  of  throat 
(sometimes  indistinct).  Crown  without  a  distinct  median  stripe,  and  lower  parts 
without  markings.  Ground-color  above  ashy,  sometimes  of  a  brownish  cast ; 
dorsal  region  and  nape  with  brown  blotches,  with  or  without  dark  centres. 
Crown  blackish-brown  streaked  with  ashy  or  plain  rufous.  Beneath  plain 
brownish-white,  lightest  on  the  abdomen,  darker  across  jugulum  and  along  sides. 


Peiirtra  (tstivalis. 
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A.  Crown  plain  rufons  ;  interscapulars  without  distinct  black  contrcf?,  and 
tertiuls  without  whitish  border.  UluckLsh  "bridle"  eonspieuou^s.  iJend  of 
wing  cdfjed  with  white. 

1.  P.  ruficeps. 

Above  olivaceous-ash,  interscapulars  with  broad  streaks  of  dull 
rufous,  the  shafts  scarcely  blackish.  Crown  bright  rulbus.  Wing, 
2.40;  tail,  2.70;  bill,  .29  from  forehead,  .20  deep;  tarsus,  .7<>; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  .;").■).      Ilah.    California  (and  Mexico  in 

winter?) var.  rn/iceps. 

Darker,  above  brownish-plumbeous,  dorsal  streaks  scarcely  rufous, 

and   with   distinctly    black    shatt-streaks  ;    crown   darker   rufous. 

Wing,  2.40;  tail,  2.fiO;  bill,  .34  and  .2.') ;  tarsus,  .77 ;  middle  toe, 

J}7.     Hah.    Mexico  (Orizaba ;  Oaxaca),  in  summer      .      var.  hoticardi} 

B*   Crown  streaked ;    interscapulars  with  distinct  black  centres  ;    tertials 

sharply  bordered  terminally  with  paler.     "Bridle"  obsolete;  bend  of  wing 

edged  with  yellowish. 

2.  P.  aestivaliB.  Above  uniformly  marked  with  broad  streaks  or  lon- 
gitudinal blotches  of  deep  rufous ;  black  streaks  confined  to  interscapu- 
lars and  crown.  Tail-feathers  without  darker  shaft-stripe,  and  without 
indications  of  darker  bars ;  the  outer  feathers  without  distinct  white. 
Black  marks  on  upper  tail-coverts  inconspicuous,  longitudinal. 

The  bluish-ash,  and  chestnut-rufous  streaks  above  sharply  con- 
trasted ;  black  dorsal  streaks  broad.  Wing,  2.45 ;  tad,  2.G;"> ;  bill, 
.30  and  .30 ;  tarsus,  .73 ;  middle  toe,  .60.  Hah.  Southern  States 
from  Florida  and  Georgia  to  Southern  Illinois         .         .     var.  cbstivalifi. 

The  dull  ash  and  light  rufous  streaks  above  not  sharply  defined ; 
black  dorsal  streaks  narrow.  Wing,  2.G.") ;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  .32  and 
.25 ;  tarsus,  .80 ;  middle  toe,  .63.  Hub.  Southern  border  of  the 
Arizona  region  of  Middle  Province  of  United  States  .         .  var.  nrizoncp.. 

Markings  badly  defined  as  in  the  last,  but  the  rufous  streaks 
darker  (in  summer  plumage  almost  entirely  black),  with  more  black 
on  the  crown.  Wing,  2.55 ;  tail,  2.G5 ;  bill,  .32  and  .25 ;  tarsus, 
.80;  middle  toe,  .60.     Hah.    Mexico  (Orizaba;  Mirador,  Coliraa). 

var.  hotter i  I  ."•' 

3.  P.  cassini.  Above  marked  ever}'^ where  with  broad  short  streaks  of 
pale  (not  reddish)  brown  streaks,  all  black  medially.     Tail-feathers  with 

^  Zonotrichia  boncardi,  Sclatek,  T.  Z.  S.  1867,  1,  pi.  i,  La  Puebla,  Hex.  (scarcely  definable 
as  distinct  from  r^/jctyw). 

2  Pcuctm  hotkrii,  Sclateii,  Cat.  Am.  B.  1862,  116  {Zonotrichia  b.  V.  Z.  S.  1857,  214),  Ori- 
zaba.    Cuturtiicuhis  mcxicana.  Lawk.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  1867,  474  (Colinia). 

This  form  can  scarcely  be  defined  separately  from  ocstivalis.  The  type  of  C.  mexicunus, 
Lawk.,  is  undistinguishable  from  Orizaba  specimens.  A  specimen  in  the  worn  summer  plumage 
(44,7529?  Mirador,  July)  differs  in  hiiving  the  streaks  above  almost  wholly  black,  with  scarcely 
any  rufous  edge  ;  the  crown  is  almost  uniformly  blackish.  The  feathers  are  very  much  worn, 
however,  and  the  specimen  is  without  doubt  referrible  to  hottcri. 

The  Peuccca  notostida  of  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1868,  322)  we  have  not  seen  ;  it  appears  to  differ 
in  some  impoi-tant  respects  from  the  forms  diagnosed  above,  and  may,  possibly,  Ikj  a  good  species. 
Its  place  in  our  system  appears  to  be  with  section  "A,"  but  it  differs  from  ruficeps  and  houcardi 
in  the  median  stripe  on  the  crown,  arfd  the  black  streaks  in  the  nifous  of  the  lateral  portion, 
the  blacker  streaks  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  some  other  less  important  points  of  coloration.  The 
size  appears  to  ha  larger  than  in  any  of  the  forms  given  in  our  synopsis  (wing,  2.70  ;  tail,  3.00). 
Hah.  States  of  Puebla  and  Mexico,  Mex. 
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(listinrt  Llarkisli  shafl-stripo,  throwing'  ofT  narrow,  obsolcto  bars  toward 
the  edge  of  the  leathers.  Outer  tail-leathers  (hstiiielly  ti|>i)ed  (l>roadly) 
and  edged  with  <hill  white.  Hlaek  marks  on  upper  tail-eoverts  very 
large,  transverse.  Beneath  nearly  unitorni  dull  white,  searcely  darker 
along  siiles  and  across  breast;  Hanks  with  broad  streaks  of  blackish- 
brown.  Wing,  2.r,."j;  tail,  2.S0;  bill,  .28  and  .23;  tarsus,  .OS;  niid-llc 
toe,  Ji-).  Ilab.  liio  Grande,  region  (San  Antonio  and  Laredo),  north 
to  Kansas  (Allkn). 


FeucsBa  sestivalis,  Cabants. 

BACHXAFB  SPASBOW. 

FringWa  (vstivaUs,  Light.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  25,  No.  254.  —  Bonap.  Conspectus,  1850, 
481.  Pi'KCfca  (cstivali^;  Cabams,  Mus.  Hein.  1850.  132.  —  Raiiio,  Birds  N.  Am.  IS.'.S, 
484.  Frimjilla  hachmuni,  Aui).  Orn.  IJiog.  II,  1834,  3t>>),  pi.  rlxv.  AmhUHlromus 
hackmani,  Bon.  List,  1838.  Pcucucahachmani,  Aui).  Syn.  1839.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill, 
1841,  113,  pi.  clxxvi.  —  Bon.  Consp.  1850,  481  (type).  FringUla  astiva,  Nrrr.  I,  (2d 
ed.,)  1840,  568.     ''  Summer  fnch,  Latham,  Synopsis,  (2ded.,)  VI,  136."     Nuttall. 

Sp.  Char.  All  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  rather  dark  brownish-red  or  chestnut, 
margined  with  bluish-ash,  which  almost 
forms  a  median  stripe  on  the  crown.  Inter- 
scapular region  and  uj»per  tail-coverts  with 
the  feathers  becoming  black  in  the  centre. 
An  indistinct  ashy  suju'rciliary  stripe.  Lender 
parts  pale  yellow-brownish,  tinged  with 
ashy  on  the  sides,  and  with  darker  brownish 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  A  faint 
maxillary  dusky  line.  Indistinct  streaks  of 
chestnut  along  the  sides.  Edge  of  wing 
yellow ;  lesser  coverts  tinged  Avith  greenish. 
Innermost  secondaries  abruptly  margined 
with  narrow  whitish.  Legs  yellow.  Bill 
above  dusky,  j'cllowish  beneath.  Outer  tail- 
feathers  obsoletely  marked  with  a  long  blotch  of  paler  at  end.  Female  considerably 
smaller.  Young  with  rounded  dusky  specks  on  the  jugulum,  which  is  more  ochraceous. 
Length,  0.25 ;  wing.  2..30  ;  tail,  2.78. 

Hab.  Georgia;  Florida;  South  Illinois,  breeding  (Ridgway).  (Perhaps  whole  of 
Southern  States  from  Florida  to  South  Illinois.) 

Specimens  from  Southern  Illinois  (Wabash  Co.,  July,  1871;  coll.  of  R. 
Ridgway)  are  similar  to  Florida  examples. 

Habits.  Bachman's  Finch  has  only  been  known,  until  very  recently,  as 
a  species  of  a  very  restricted  range,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Our  principal,  and  for  some 
time  our  only,  knowledge  of  its  habits  was  derived  from  the  account  fur- 
nished by  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  to  Mr.  Audubon.  That  observing  naturalist  first 
met  with  it  in  the  month  of  April,  1832,  near  Parker's  Ferry,  on  the  Edisto 
River,  in  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  afterwards  met  with  this 
species  at  Indian  River,  in  Florida,  where  he  obtained  specimens  of  its  nests 
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ami  i'^'«^s.  Dr.  Alfxaiulcr  ( Jcrliardt  also  found  these  Sparrows  common  at 
VaiiK'H's  Station,  in  the  northern  jtart  of  (•lenrj^na.  Professor  .Toseph  heconte 
has  taken  it  near  Savannali,  and  Mr.  W.  1..  Jones  has  also  ohtained  several 
s]>eeiniens  in  Lil)erty  County,  in  the  same  State. 

After  meeting  with  tliis  sjjecies  on  the  Edisto,  Dr.  Baehman  ascertained, 
upon  searching  for  tliem  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  that  tliey  breed  in 
small  nunihers  on  the  pine  barrens,  about  six  miles  north  of  tliat  city.  He 
was  of  the  opini(>n  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  in  tliat  State  as  has  been 
sii])po.sed,  but  that  it  is  more  often  heard  than  seen.  When  he  first  heard 
it,  the  notes  so  doselv  resembled  those  of  the  Towliee  I>untin«;  that  for  a 
while  he  mistook  them  for  tliose  of  that  bird.  Their  greater  sf>ftness  jind 
some  slight  variations  at  last  induced  him  to  suspect  that  tlie  bird  was 
something  different,  and  led  him  to  go  in  jmrsuit.  After  that  it  was  ipiite  a 
common  thini^  for  him  to  hear  as  manv  as  five  or  six  in  the  course  of  a  morn- 
ing's  ride,  but  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  even  a  sight  of  the  bird. 
This  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  its  being  so  wild,  as  to  the  habit  it  has  of 
darting  from  the  tall  pine-trees,  on  which  it  usually  sits  to  warble  out  its 
melodious  notes,  and  concealing  itself  in  the  tall  broom-grass  that  is  almost 
invariably  found  in  the  places  it  freipients.  As  soon  as  it  alights  it  runs  off, 
in  the  manner  of  a  mouse,  and  hides  itself  in  the  grass,  and  it  is  extremely 
ditficult  to  get  a  siiilit  of  it  afterwards. 

It  was  supposed  l>y  Dr.  Bachman  —  correctly,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  — 
to  breed  on  the  jiround,  where  it  is  always  to  be  found  when  it  is  not  sinjirinfr. 
He  never  met  with  its  nest.  In  June,  ISo^^,  he  observed  two  pairs  of  these 
l)irds,  each  having  four  young.  They  were  pretty  well  fledged,  aud  were  fol- 
lowing their  parents  along  the  low  scrub-oaks  of  the  ])ine  lands. 

Dr.  Bachman  regarded  this  bird  as  decidedly  the  finest  songster  of  the 
Sparrow  family  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Its  notes  are  descril;)ed  as 
very  loud  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  capable  of  being  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  pine  woods  where  it  occurs,  and  where  at  that  season 
it  is  the  only  singer. 

He  also  states  that,  by  the  middle  of  November,  they  have  all  disap- 
peared, ])robably  migrating  farther  south.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they 
do  not  go  bevond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  that  some  remain  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  whole  of  winter,  as  on  the  Gth  of  February,  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year,  Dr.  Bachman  found  one  of  them  in  the  long  grass 
near  Charleston. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  that  on  his  return  from  Florida,  in  June,  1832,  travel- 
ling through  both  the  Carolinas,  he  observed  many  of  these  Finches  on  the 
sides  of  the  roads  cut  through  the  pine  woods  of  South  Carolina.  They 
filled  the  air  with  their  melodies.  He  traced  them  as  far  as  the  boundary 
line  of  North  Caron...*,  but  saw  none  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  They 
were  particularly  abundant  about  the  (Jreat  Santee  Iliver. 

This  Finch,  hitherto  assumed  to  be  an  excdusively  southeastern  species,  has 
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recently  l)eeii  doterted  l>y  l\Ir.  IJiilgway  in  Soutliern  Illinois,  where  it  is  a 
sunnner  resilient,  and  where  it  breeds,  hut  is  not  almiulant.  It  inhabits  old 
fields,  where,  perched  u]>on  a  fence-stake  or  an  old  dead  tree,  it  is  described 
as  chanting  a  very  dtdi-ditful  son*;.  It  was  first  t;iken  on  the  12tli  of  July, 
liSTl,  (»n  the  road  about  halt- way  between  Blount  Carniel  and  Oiney.  The 
bird  was  then  seen  on  a  fence,  and  its  unfamiliar  appeamncu  and  fine  sonj; 
at  once  attracted  his  notice  as  he  was  ridiny  by.  x\s  seyeral  were  heard 
sin«Mn«'  in  the  same  nei«diborhood,  it  seemed  common  in  that  lo'^ality,  and 
as  a  yount:  bird  was  taken  in  its  first  i»luma<i;e  there  is  no  doubt  thjit  it  is  a 
regular  summer  visitant  of  Sinithern  Illinois,  and  breeds  there.  Mr.  liidg- 
way  si)eaks  of  its  song  as  one  of  the  finest  he  has  eyer  heard,  most  resem- 
bling the  sweet  chant  of  the  Field  Sparr(»w,  but  is  stronger,  and  yaried 
by  a  clear,  high,  and  yery  musical  strain.  He  describes  its  song  as  resem- 
bling the  syllables  the'e'e'e^ei'-t'd-ldt,  lut-lnt,  the  first  being  a  very  fine  trill 
pitched  in  a  yery  high  musical  key,  the  last  syllable  al)ruj)t  and  metallic  in 
tone. 

The  food  of  this  species.  Dr.  I>achman  states,  consists  of  the  seeds  of  grasses, 
and  also  of  coleopterous  insects,  as  well  as  of  a  yariety  of  the  smaU  berries 
so  abundant  in  that  i)art  of  the  country,  lie  speaks  of  its  fiight  as  swift, 
direct,  and  somewhat  protmcted,  and  adds  that  it  is  often  out  of  sight  before 
it  alights. 

Dr.  Coues  did  not  meet  with  this  Sparrow  in  South  Carolina,  but  he  was 
informed  by  Professor  Leconte  that  it  occurs  about  Columbia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  freciuenting  open  j)ine  woods  and  old  dry  fields. 

Dr.  Bryant  met  with  its  nest  in  Florida,  Ajjril  20.  It  was  similar,  in  con- 
struction, to  that  of  the  Sayannah  Sparrow,  and  contained  fiye  eggs.  It  was 
the  only  S])arrow  found  by  him  in  the  pine  barrens  near  Enterprise,  and 
was  only  seen  occasionally,  when  it  was  a  yery  ditticult  bird  to  shoot,  as  it 
runs  round  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mouse  than  a  bird,  and  will  not  fly 
until  almost  trodden  on,  then  moying  only  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 

The  nests  of  this  bird,  found  by  Dr.  Bryant  in  Horida  and  by  Dr.  (lerhardt 
in  T^orthern  Georgia,  were  all  placed  upon  the  ground  and  concealed  in  tufts 
of  thick  grass,  and  constructed  entirely  of  coarse  \viry  grasses,  with  no  other 
lining  than  this  material.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  of  a  pure,  almost 
brilliant  white,  of  a  rounded  oyal  shape,  and  measure  .74  by  .60  of  an  inch. 


FeucsBa  sDStivalis   var.  arizonsB,  Kidgway. 

ABIZOHA  SPABKOW. 

Pewcea  ca^ni,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  486.     (Los  Xogales  specimen.) 

Sp.  Char.  (6,327  ^,  Los  Nog^ales,  Northern  Sonora,  June,  C.  B.  Kennerly.)  Similar 
to  P.  astivalis,  but  paler;  wings  and  tail  lonprer.  Above  light  cliestnut,  all  the  feathers 
margined  and  tipped  with  bluish-gray,  but  the  reddish  prevailing.      Interscapular  and 
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crown  feiitluTs  with  a  narrow  stroak  ol"  Mark,  those  on  crown  indistinct.  Beneath  dull 
whiti',  tin;,'e(l  with  ashy-<.<hra('coiis  across  the  hrrast  and  alon<,'  the  sides;  crissum  pale 
ociuaceoiis.  An  ohsolctt'  hjrht  siijM-nihary,  and  narrow  thisky  maxillary  stripe.  Bond 
of  win"  Vi'llow  ;  h'sscr  rovcrts  tinjr«'d  witli  greenish-yellow.  Li'MLrtli,  <)  inrh«s;  wing, 
2.0');  tail,  3.00;  hill,  .:>2  IVoni  no>tril,  .2.")  dt'«-p  at  hjisc ;  tarsns,  .80;  middle  toe,  .G3. 
Hah.     Los  Xogales,  Sonora,  and  Sontht-rn  Arizona. 

This  race  lias  a  coiisidt'ialdo  rrscinldance  to  P.  nstivaJix,  Imt  differs  in 
some  ai)i)ieiiaide  points.  The  brown  of  the  upper  parts  is  paler,  and  thj 
ashy  edging  to  the  leathers  appears  ratlier  less  exti-nsive.  The  dark  brown 
blotelies  on  the  l»aek  are  of  ^'reater  extent,  the  blaek  streaks  on  the  baek 
confined  to  a  mere  stniak  along  the  shaft.  There  is  less  of  an  olive  tinge 
across  the  breast. 

The  proportions  of  the  present  race  differ  more  from  those  of  aestivalis 
than  do  the  e(»lors,  the  bill  being  more  slender,  and  the  wings  and  tail  con- 
sideraldv  Iniioer. 

The  resemblance  to  J*,  hntterii  (=  asflva/U,  var.  hotti  rii)  of  Sclater,  from 
^Middle  Mexico  (Orizaba,  Colima,  etc.),  is  very  close ;  the  difference  being 
greater  in  the  ])ro])urtiohs  than  in  tlie  colors,  the  latter  having  a  shorter  wing 
and  tail,  with  tliicker  bill,  as  in  var.  ostiadU.  In  hotkrii  there  is  rather  a 
predominance  of  the  black  over  the  rufous  in  tl\e  streaks  above. 

Hauits.  This,  in  its  general  habits,  nesting,  eggs,  etc.,  probably  resembles 
the  variety  a'Mivalvi. 


Feucsea  cassini,  Baird. 
CAssnrs  sparbow. 

Zonotrkhia  caasiui,  WoonnorsE,  Pr.  A.  K  Sc.  Ph.  VI,  April,  1852,  60  (San  Antonio). 
PofiHercuhis  cassini,  WooDHorsE,  Sitgreavos's  Kep.  Zuni  and  Colorado,  1853,  85  ;  Birds, 
pi.  iv.  Pexca-a  cassini,  Baiud,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  485,  pi.  iv,  f.  2, — Heebmann, 
X,  c,  p.  12,  pi.  iv,  f.  2.  —  CooPEK,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  219  (not  from  Cal.). 

Sp.  Char.  (0.329  ^,  Texas;  compared  with  type  of  species.)  Ground-color  of 
upper  parts  irrayish-ash ;  the  mifldle  portion  of  each  feather  dull  brown,  in  the  form  of  a 
blotch,  and  with  a  black  shai>-streak.  the  latter  becoming  modifie<l  on  scapulars,  rump, 
and  ui)per  tail-coverts,  into  transverse  spots,  those  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  being  large 
and  conspicuous,  and  in  the  form  of  crescentic  spot^,  the  terminal  margin  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter  ashy  in  sharp  contrast.  Middle  tail-feathers  clear  ashy,  with  a  sharply 
defined  .shaft-streak  of  blackish,  throwing  off  obsolete,  narrow,  transverse  bars  toward 
the  edge ;  rest  of  tail  clear  dusky-brown,  the  lateral  feather  with  whole  outer  web,  and 
margin  of  the  inner,  dull  white,  all,  except  the  intermediate,  with  a  large,  abruptly  defined, 
terminal  space  of  dilute  brown  (decreasing;  in  size  from  the  outer),  the  margin  whitish. 
L'pper  secondaries  broadly  and  sharply  margined  along  both  edges  with  dull  iushy-white, 
the  enclosed  portion  lieing  clear  dusky  brown,  intensified  where  adjoining  the  whitish. 
A  very  obsolete  superciliary  stripe  of  ashy,  becoming  whitish  over  the  lore ;  auriculars 
more  dingy,  but  without  distinct  stripe  along  ujiper  edge.  An  uninterrupted  but  indis- 
tinct "  bridle  "  along  sides  of  throat.  Lower  parts  dull  white,  without  any  ochraceous, 
but  with  a  very  faint  ashy  tinge  ever  the  jugulum  ;  flanks  with  broad,  somewhat  blended 
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fstroaks  of  mixed  brownish  and  dusky.     IJond  of  win;;  ••dp'd  witli  li^riit  yellow. 
•J.iVi ;  tiiil.  2. HO;   I. ill,  .28  lioni  nostril  and  .'Jo  deep;  tarsu.s,  .OS;   middle  to««,  ..V>. 

Young.  (4'),277,  Laretlo.  Te.xa.^  June  28.;  Very  similar,  but  with  a  tew  drop-shaprd 
.Mtreaks  of  dark  hrown  on  the  ju;,Miluni  and  alon^  sides.  The  feathers  above  have  a  more 
appreciable  terminal  border  <»f  buiV. 

H.vn.  Kio  (irandt'  re<,'iou  of  Southern  Middle  Province;  Kansas,  broedin;^' (Allkn). 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  sumniei-  (Dkkssek,  Ibis,  18G5,  -18!) ;  eggs)  \  ?  Orizaba,  temp.  reg.  (Sum. 
M.  li.  S.  I,  :>b\). 

In  the  liircls  of  North  Ainericii,  the  specimen  chai-acterized  on  p.  637  of  the 
present  work  as  asticalis,  vur.  (irhoiur,  was  referred  to  P.  cas'^ini,  those 
specimens  whicli  are  here  retained  as  such  being  considered  as  in  quite  im- 
mature plumage.  A  more  recent  examination  of  additional  material,  how- 
ever, has  compelled  us  to  change  our  view.  In  conseciuence  of  the  similarity 
of  the  specimen  in  (juestion  to  astiva/is,  as  noted  in  the  article  referred  to 
above,  tlie  general  acceptation  of  the  name  cassini  has  been  that  of  a  term 
designating  a  variety  of  the  common  species ;  but  we  have  as  the  result  of  the 
investigation  in  question  found  it  necessary  to  retain  under  the  head  of 
"  cassini''  only  the  typical  specimens  from  the  Rio  Grande  region,  and  refer 
the  su])posed  aberrant  specimen  to  astivfdis.  Iii  this  Los  Nogales  specimen 
we  find  existing  such  differences  in  proportions  and  colors  as  are  sutticient  to 
warmnt  our  bestowing  upon  it  a  new  name,  and  establishing  it  as  the  Middle 
Province  race  of  adivalis,  in  this  way  connecting  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Mexican  races  (var.  aestivalis  and  var.  hotterii)  by  a  more  similar  form  than 
the  P.  cassi7ii,  which  must  be  set  apart  as  an  inde]»endent  form,  —  in  all 
probability  a  good  species.  Several  facts  are  favorable  to  this  view.  First, 
we  have  of  the  P.  cassini  specimens  which  are  beyond  question  in  perfect 
adult  plumage,  and  others  which  are  undoubtedly  immature  ;  they  ditfer 
from  eacli  other  only  in  such  respects  as  w^ould  be  expected,  and  agree 
substantially  in  other  characters,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
different  styles  of  cestivalis.  Secondly,  the  region  to  be  filled  by  a  peculiar 
race  of  aestivalis  is  represented  by  the  var.  arizona:,  which  is  undoubtedly 
referrible  to  tliat  species ;  thus  we  have  in  one  province  these  two  different 
forms,  whicli  therefore  are  probably  distinct. 

The  present  bird  is  hardly  less  distinct  from  the  races  of  aestivalis  than  is 
ruficeps  ;  and  we  would  be  as  willing  to  consider  all  the  definable  forms  pre- 
sented in  the  synopsis  as  varieties  of  a  single  sjjecies,  as  to  refer  the  present 
bird  to  aestivalis. 

Habits.  This  Finch,  in  its  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  respect  to 
habits,  nesting,  and  eggs,  is  (^uite  similar  to  Bachman's  Finch.  It  was  first 
met  with  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  tlie  expedition  to  the  Zuni  Kiver,  when  he 
found  it  in  Western  Texas.  He  shot  it  on  the  prairies  near  San  Antonio,  on 
the  2oth  of  April,  1851,  mistaking  it  for  Fasserculus  savanna^  \vliich,  in  its 
habits,  it  seemed  to  him  very  much  to  resemble,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
found  to  be  totally  distinct. 

Ur.  Heermann  afterwards,  being  at  Comanche  Springs  in  Texas,  had  Ids 
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Jittfiition  attructeJ  by  tlu;  new  note  of  a  ]nn\  unfaiuiliar  to  liim.  It  was 
found,  after  some  observation,  to  proceed  hum  this  species  He  descrilnis 
it  as  risin<,'  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  winj^s  some  twenty  feet  or  more, 
and  then  tlescending  ii«,'ain,  in  tlie  same  manner,  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  spot  whence  it  started,  and  as  acconipanyin^'  its  entire  llij^nt  with  a 
len^'tliened  and  pleasin*,'  sonjjj.  The  country  in  that  nei«,dilK)rliood  is  very 
barren,  covered  with  hnv  stunted  laislies,  in  which  tlie  bird  takes  refu<,'e  on 
lieing  alarmed,  j^liding  rai)idly  throu;4h  the  j^rass  an<l  shrublxiry,  and  very 
adroitly  and  elfectually  evadin*,'  its  pursuer.  He  observed  them  during  four 
or  five  days  of  the  journey  of  his  l>arty,  and  after  that  saw  no  more  of  them. 
They  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  migrating,  though  their  continued  and  oft- 
repeated  song  also  showed  that  they  were  not  far  from  readiness  for  the 
duties  of  incubation. 

The  Pain  eta  cassini  is  said,  by  Mr.  Sumichrast,  to  be  a  resident  species  in 
the  valley  of  Orizaba,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  to  be  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  temperate  region  of  that  district.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  he  has  in  view  the  Mexican  race  of  P.  ctstivalia 
(var.  hottfrii),  and  not  the  present  species. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who  considers  this  bird  only  a  western  form  of  P.  ccstiva- 
lis,  mentions  (Am.  Xaturalist,  May,  1S72)  finding  it  ({uite  frequently  near 
the  streams  in  Western  Kansas,  where  its  sweetly  modulated  song  greets 
the  ear  with  the  first  Ijreak  of  dawn,  and  is  again  heard  at  night  till  the 
last  trace  of  twilight  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Allen  also  states,  in  a  letter, 
that  this  bird  was  "tolerably  common  along  the  streams  near  Fort  Hays,  but 
veiy  retiring,  singing  mostly  after  nightfall  and  before  sunrise,  during  the 
morning  twilight.  When  singing,  it  had  the  habit  of  rising  into  the  air.  I 
shot  three  one  morning  tlius  singing,  when  it  was  so  dark  I  could  not  find 
the  birds.  The  one  I  obtained  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  specimens 
from  ^Ir.  Cassin's  collection,  labelled  by  him  Peuccca  cdssini,  collected  in 
Texas." 

Mr.  Uidgway  regards  this  record  of  the  manners  of  this  bird,  while  sing- 
ing, as  indicating  a  specific  difference  from  P.  aestivalis.  The  latter,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  has  never  been  heard  by  him  to  sing  at  night,  or  in  the 
morning,  nor  even  on  tlie  wing ;  but  in  broad  midday,  in  the  hottest  days  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  he  often  heard  them  singing  vigorously  and  sweetly, 
as  they  perched  upon  a  fence  or  a  dead  tree  in  a  field,  exactly  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  common  >S)??>//a  j9?<sz7/rt. 

Among  Dr.  Heermann's  notes,  quoted  by  ^Ir.  Presser,  is  one  containing 
the  statement  that  he  found  this  species  not  rare  on  the  prairies  near  the 
Medina  River,  in  Texas,  where  it  breeds.  Mr.  Dresser  also  states  that  when 
at  Howard's  Ranche,  early  in  May,  he  found  this  bird  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. He  confirms  Dr.  Heermann's  account,  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  as 
it  rises  in  the  air,  from  a  bush,  wdth  a  peculiar  fluttering  motion  of  the  wangs, 
at  the  same  time  singing,  and  then  suddenly  dropping  into  the  bushes  again. 
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He  adds  that,  in  his  ahsence,  Dr.  Ifuermann  i»rncun'«l  the  e^'s  of  this  spocios 
nil  tlif  MiMlina,  and  whih*  he  was  hiniselt  tiavtdlin^'  in  .Inly  towards  Loicdo, 
he  toinnl  a  nest  wliich  lie  was  fully  contident  beh>n<,'ed  to  this  bird.  It  was 
i)la(  ed  in  a  low  hush  not  ahove  a  foot  fmni  the  ^Mnund,  and  in  its  construe- 
tion  resenihled  that  of  the  I'oospizK  Inlitieiita.  The  e«,'^'s  were  three  in  nuni- 
her,  pure  white,  ('h)S(dy  a<,n-eeing  with  those  takei»  hy  Dr.  Heerniann,  and 
larger  and  more  elon;4ated  than  those  of  the  hi/imntn. 

An  ej;^'  of  this  si>eeies,  taken  in  Texas  by  Dr.  II.  K.  Storer,  the  identifica- 
tion of  which,  however,  was  incomplete,  is  more  oWon<;  than  the  e<,'gs  of  P. 
iLsticalis,  and  smaller,  measuring  .72  by  .58  of  an  inch.  It  is  i»ure  white 
also. 


Feucsea  ruficeps,  Raird. 

BU70V8-CB0WNED  8PABB0W. 

Ammodromus  rvficeps,  Cas.sin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VI,  Oct.  1852,  184  (California).  —  Ib.  lUu.st. 
I,  V,  1854,  135,  pi.  XX.  Pcucied  nijitvps.  Haiku,  Birds  N.  Aiu.  1858,  480.  —  Cooi-ku, 
Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  218. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  bro\vnish-aj?liy.  The  crown  and  nape  uniform  browni.sh-chestnut, 
the  interscapular  region  and  neck  with  the  feathers  of  this  color,  excei)t  around  the 
margins.  A  superciliary  ashy  stripe,  whiter  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Beneath  pale 
yellowish-brown,  or  brownish-yellow,  darker  and  more  ashy  across  the  breast  and  on  the 
sides  of  body ;  middle  of  belly  and  chin  lighter ;  the  latter  with  a  well-marked  line  of 
black  on  each  side.  Edge  of  wing  white.  Under  tail-coverts  more  rufous.  Legs 
yellow.     Length,  5.50 ;  wing,  2.35  ;  tail,  2.8."). 

Hab.  Coast  of  California,  to  Mexico  ;  ?  Oaxaca,  March  (Scl.  1859,  380)  ;  ?  Vera  Cruz, 
temperate  region  ;  resident  (Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  552). 

This  plainly  colored  species  has  the  bill  rather  slender  ;  tail  rather  long, 
and  considerably  rounded  ;  the  outer  feathers  .40  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  middle ;  the  feathers  soft,  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  The  wing  is  short ; 
the  primaries  not  much  longer  than  the  tertials  ;  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  nearly  equal ;  the  first  scarcely  longer  than  the  secondaries. 

There  is  a  blackish  tinge  on  the  forehead,  separated  by  a  short  central 
line  of  Miiite,  as  in  SpizHJa  socialis.  The  eyelids  are  whitish,  and  there  is  a 
short  black  line  immediately  over  the  upper  lid.  There  is  a  faint  chestnut 
streak  back  of  the  eye.  The  chestnut  of  the  nape  is  somewhat  inteiTupted 
by  pale  edgings.  The  blotches  on  the  back  melt  almost  insensibly  into  the 
colors  of  the  margins  of  the  feathers.  The  outer  edges  of  the  secondaries 
and  tertials,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  tail,  are  yellowish-rusty. 

This  bird  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  P.  cestivalis,  but  has  the 
head  above  more  continuous  chestnut ;  the  black  cheek-stripe  more  distinct, 
and  the  edge  of  wing  whitish,  not  yellow,  the  bill  more  slender.  A  Mexican 
specimen  has  a  stouter  bill. 

The  P.  boiwardi  of  Sclater  (=  rvficeps,  var.  hovmrdi;  see  table,  p.  634),  from 
Mexico,  is  exceedingly  similar,  it  being  very  difficult  to  present  the  differences 
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in  a  diagnosis.  This  trouMe  is  partly  the  resnlt  of  the  insufficient  series  at 
our  coniniand,  for  there  are  such  different  condnnations  of  colors,  according 
to  the  season,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  the  avemge  characters  of 
two  definable  forms. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  described,  in  1852,  by  Mr.  Cassin,  from  a 
specimen  obtained  in  California  by  Dr.  Heermann.  Very  little  is  known  as 
to  its  Idstory,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  natural- 
ists who  have  studied  tlie  ornithology  of  that  State.  The  extent  of  its  dis- 
tribution or  of  its  inimbers  remains  unknown,  —  a  circumstance  due  undoubt- 
edly to  the  nature  of  the  country  which  it  frequents. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  in  the  fall  of  ISol  lie  shot  on  the  Cosumnes 
liiver  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  from  among  a  large  flock  of  Sparrows 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  spring  of  the  foUowing  year,  among  the  mountains, 
near  the  Calaveras  Eiver,  he  found  it  (piite  abundant.  It  was  tlien  flying  in 
pairs,  engaged  in  picking  grass-seed  from  the  ground,  and  when  started  it 
never  extended  its  fliglit  beyond  a  few  yards.  Its  notes,  in  their  character, 
reminded  him  of  the  ditty  of  our  common  little  Chipping  Sparrow  {Spizella 
socicdis).  He  obtained  several  specimens.  Its  flight  seemed  feeble,  and  wdien 
raised  from  tlie  ground,  from  which  it  would  not  start  until  almost  trodden 
on,  it  would  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and  almost  immediately  drop  again  into 
the  grass.  " 

Dr.  Cooper  has  only  met  with  this  species  on  Catalina  Island,  in  June, 
where  a  few  kept  about  the  low"  bushes,  feeding  on  the  ground.  They  were 
very  difficult  even  to  get  a  siglit  of.  He  heard  them  sing  a  few  musical 
notes,  that  reminded  him  of  tliose  of  the  Cyanospizw.  They  flew  only  a  short 
distance,  and  in  their  habits  reminded  him  of  the  Mdoapiza'.  Their  favorite 
places  of  resort  he  suj^poses  to  be  pine  woods,  as  in  the  eastern  species. 

The  fact  that  this  species  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Sumichrast  to  be  a  per- 
manent resident  throughout  all  the  temperate  regions  of  Vera  Cruz  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  is  suggestive  of  diflerent  manners  and  habits  from  those 
supposed  to  belong  to  it  as  a  bird  allied  ^vitli  the  Ammodrami.  They  are 
abundant,  and  breed  there,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  nothing  is  given 
throwing  any  positive  light  upon  their  general  habits. 


Gexus  EMBERNAGRA,   Lesson. 

Emhernagra,  Lesson,  Traite  d'Ornith   1831  (Agassiz^.     (Tyi>o,  SaUator  viridis,  Vieillot.) 

Cen.  Char.  Bill  conical,  elongated,  compressed  ;  the  upper  outline  considerably  curved, 
tlie  lower  straight;  the  commissure  sHirhtJy  concave,  and  faintly  notched  at  the  end. 
Tarsi  lengthened;  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Outer  toe  a  little  longer 
than  the  inner,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  base  of  tlie  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  about  as 
long  as  the  nii<ldle  without  its  claw.  Wings  very  short,  and  much  rounded ;  the  tertials 
nearly  equal  to  the  primaries ;  the  secondaries  a  little  shorter ;  the  outer  four  primaries 
much  graduated,  even  the  second  shorter  than  any  other  quill.     The  tail  is  moderate, 
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about  as  lonjr  ns  tlio  winjrs.  much  {rradnato*! ;  tlio  feathers  rather  narrow,  linear,  and 
ellipticallv  rounded  at  the  end  ;  the  outer  wehs  more  than  usually  hroad  in  proportion  to 
the  iimer',  being  more  than  one  third  as  wide.  The  upper  parts  are  olive-green,  the  under 
whitish.  ' 

Tlic  position  of  tliis  genus  is  a  niattor  of  considerable  uncertainty.  On 
some  accounts  it  would  be  better  placed  among  the  ^2)iziiia\ 

There  are  numerous  tropical  species  of  this  genus ;  none  of  them  are 
nearly  allied,  however,  to  the  single  North  American  species. 


Embemagra  rufivirgata,  Lawrence. 

TEXAS  SPAEBOW. 

Emhcrnfifira  rnfrirgafa,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  V,  May,  1851,  112,  pi.  v,  f.  2  (Toxas). 

—  ScLATEU,   I'r.  Zo(il.  Soc.  185G,  300.  —  Ha  inn,   Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  487,  pi.  Iv.  f.  2. 

—  Ib.  Mex.  Bound.  II,   Birds,  16,  pi.  xvii,  f.  2.     Zonotrichia  pkbeja,  LiciiT.  Bon. 
Comptes  Rend.  43,  1856,  413. 

Sp.  Chak.  Above  uniform  olivaceous-grcen.  A  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
one  behind  the  eye,  dull  brownish-rufous,  an 
ashy  superciliary  stripe  whiter  anteriorly.  Len- 
der parts  brownish-white,  tinged  with  yellowi.^h 
posteriorly,  and  with  olivaceous  on  the  sides; 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  bellv.  Edge  of 
wing,  under  coverts,  and  axillaries  bright  yel- 
low. Young  with  the  head-stripes  ol>solete. 
Length,  5.50 ;  wing,  2.G0 ;  tail,  2.70. 

Hab.  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  prob- 
ably of  Gila,  southward ;  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 
Oaxaca,  April  (Scl.  1859,  .380)  ;  Cordova  ; 
Vera  Cniz.  tempeiate  and  hot  regions,  breed- 
ing (Sr.M.  M.  B.  8.  I,  551) ;  Yucatan  (Lawr. 

IA,  201).  £tnbemagra  rujhirffatafhuyrr. 

In  this  species  the  bill  is  rather  long ;  the  wings  are  very  short,  and  much 
rounded ;  the  tertials  equal  to  the  primaries  ;  the  secondaries  rather  sliorter ; 
the  first  quill  is  .60  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  seventh,  which  is  longest. 
The  tail  is  short ;  the  lateral  feathei*s  nuich  graduated ;  the  outer  half  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  middle. 

All  the  Mexican  specimens  before  us  have  the  bill  stouter  than  those 
from  the  llio  Grande  of  Texas,  the  stripes  on  the  head  apjiarently  better 
defined.  The  back  is  darker  olive  ;  the  flanks  brighter  olive-green,  not  oliv^e- 
gray  ,  the  wings  are  apparently  shorter.  The  series  is  not  sufficiently  perfect 
to  show  other  differences,  if  any  exist. 

Habits.  In  regard  to  the  habits  and  distribution  of  this  species  we  are 
entirely  without  any  information,  other  than  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  various  places  in  Mexico.  Specimens  were 
obtained  at  New  Leon,  Mexico,  by  Lieutenant  Couch,  and  at  Ringgold  Bar- 
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racks,  in  Texas,  l)y  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark.     Tlie  season  wlien  these  birds  were  met 

with  is  not  indicated  by  liini. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Suniichrast 
that  this  species  is  found  throughout 
botli  the  temperate  and  the  hot  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Me.xico.  He  also  mentions  that  he 
has  found  this  bird  in  localities  quite 
remote  from  each  other,  and  belong- 
ing both  to  the  hot  and  to  the  tem- 
perate regions.  In  the  latter  it  is 
found  to  the  height  of  at  least  four 
thousand  feet. 

w^.  V  ,,y/^  Boucard,  during  the  winter  months, 

at  IMaza   \icente,  m  the  not  low- 
lands of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  ^lexico. 


Subfamily  FASSERELLIN^. 

Char.    Toes  and  claws  very  stout ;  the  lateral  claws  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
middle  one;  all  very  slightly  mrved. 

Bill  conical,  the  outlines  straight ;  ])otli  mandibles  equal ;  wings  long, 
longer  than  the  even  tail  or 
slightly  rounded,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  its 
exposed  portion.  Hind  claw 
longer  than  its  digit ;  the  toe 
nearly  as  long  as  the  middle 
toe  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe.  Brown  above, 
either  uniformly  so  or  faintly 
streaked  ;  triangular  spots  be- 
low. 

This    section    embraces    a  Passereiia  uiaca. 

single  Xorth  American  genus,  chiefly  characterized  ]»y  the  remarkable  elon- 
gation of  the  lateral  claws,  as  well  as  by  the  j)eculiar  sha])e  and  large  size 
of  all  the  claws ;  the  lateral,  especiidly,  are  so  much  lengthened  as  to  extend 
nearly  as  far  as  the  middle.  The  only  a])proach  to  this,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
among  Ignited  States  Conirostrcs,  is  in  Fipilo  mcgalonijx,  and  Xanthoce})lmlus 
icterocepkalus. 
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Genus  PASSERELLA,   Swainson. 
Passerclla,  S\vain«on,  Class.  Birds,  11,  Ibai,  268.     (Type,  Frinjilla  i7uica,*MERREM.) 

Gen.  Char.  Body  stout.  Bill  conical,  not  notched,  the  outlines  straight;  the  two 
jaws  of  equal  depth;  roof  ol'ujiper  mandible  deeply  excavated,  and  vaulted;  notknoltbed. 
Tarsus  scarcely  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  outer  tci  little  longer  than  the  inner,  its 
claw  reaciiing  to  the  middle  of  the  central  one.  Hind  toe  about  equal  to  the  inner 
lateral ;  the  claws  all  long,  and  moderately  curved  only ;  the  posterior  rather  longer  than 
tlie  middle,  and  equal  to  its  toe.  Wings  long,  pointed,  reaching  to  the  niiddle  of  the 
tail;  the  tertlals  scarcely  longer  than  secondaries;  second  and  third  quills  longest;  first 
equal  to  tiie  fittli.  Tail  very  nearly  even,  scarcely  longer  than  the  wing.  Inner  claw 
contained  scarcely  one  and  a  half  times  in  its  toe  proper. 

Color.  Rufous  or  slai.y ;  obsoletely  streaked  or  uniform  above;  thickly  spotted  with 
triaxigular  blotches  beneath. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  Characters.  Gr ">und-color  above,  slaty-ash,  or  sepia;  wings,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  tail  more  rufescent.  Beneath,  pure  white,  with  numerous 
triangular  spots  over  breast  and  throat,  streaks  along  sides,  and  a  triangular 
Itlotch  on  side  of  throat,  of  the  same  color  as  the  wings.  The  pectoral  spots 
aggregated  on  the  middle  of  the  breast. 

A«   Hind  claw  not  longer  than  its  digit.     Back  with  broad  streaks  of  dark 

rufous. 

1.  P.  iliaca.  Ground-color  above  ash  (more  or  less  overlaid  in  winter 
with  a  rutbus  wash)  ;  wings,  dorsal  spots,  u[>per  tail-coverts,  tail,  auricu- 
lars,  and  markings  of  lower  part.',  bright  reddish-rufous.  Wing,  3.50 ; 
tail,  2.90 ;  tarsus,  .87 ;  middle  toe,  without  claw,  .G7 ;  hind  claw,  .35. 
Hah.   Eastern  Province  of  North  America. 

B»   Hind  claw  much  longer  than  its  digit.     Back  without  streaks. 

2.  P.  tow^nsendi. 

Head  and  neck  above  with  ba<;k,  scapulars,  and  rump,  rich  sepia- 
brown,  almost  uniform  with  wings  and  tail.    Belly  thickly  spotted; 
tibiic  deep  brown  ;  supraloral  space  not  whitish.    Wing,  3.05  ;  tail, 
2.85 ;  tarsus,  .80 ;  middle  toe.   .02 ;  hind  claw,  .43.     Hah,   Pacific 
Provinee  of  North  America,  from  Kodiak  south  to  Fort  Tejon.  Cal. 
(in  wintei)  ........        var.    townseudi. 

Head  and  neck  above,  with  back,  scapulars,  and  runq).  slaty-ash. 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  rufescent-brown  of  wings  and  tail. 
Belly  with  only  mitmte   specks,  or  immaculate ;    tibite   grayish ; 
supralor.ll  space   distinctly  white.      Spots  beneath   dove-brown. 
Bill,  .34  from  nostril,  by  .25  deep  at  base;  wing.  3..'j0  ;  tail, 
3..50  ;  tarsus,  .^'j ;  middle  toe,  .60 ;  hind  claw,  .45.     Hah.  Mid- 
dle Provinct^  of  United  States  .         .         .         var.    srh  istaceu . 

Bill,  .35  from  nostril  and  .47  deep ;  wing,  3.30 ;  tail,  3.50 ; 
tarsus,  .83  ;  niiddle  toe,  .63  ;  hind  claw,  .50.  Hnh.  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, from  Fort  Tejon,  north  to  Carson  City,  Nev. 

var.  meyarhynchus. 

No  great  violence  would  be  done  })y  considering  all  the  ubove  forms  as 
races  of  one  species,  the  characters  separating  iliaca  from  the  rest  being  of 
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no  great  iTiij»ortance.  However,  in  the  large  series  examined,  tlicrc  is  no 
specimen  of  ilkaa  at  all  aberrant,  and  none  approach  in  the  sliglitest 
degree  to  any  of  the  other  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
specific  identity  of  the  three  forms  presented  under  section  "  B,"  as  is  i)lainly 
shown  1)V  specimens  of  intermediate  characters.  These  western  forms  are 
parallels  of  the  western  race  of  Mclos2)iza  ;  schistacea  representing  M./alhw, 
mcfjarhjnchus  the  M.  hccrmanni,  and  toionsendi  the  M.  guttata  or  rujina. 


Fasserella  iliaca,  Swainson. 

FOX-COLOB£I>  8PABB0W. 

Fringilla  iliaca,  Mkkkkm.  "  H»-itr.  zur  In-sond.  Gesch.  tier  Vofjel,  II,  1786-87,  40,  pi.  x." 
—  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  923.  —  Aui>.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  58  ;  V,  512,  pi.  cviii.  — 
In.  Syn.  1839.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  139,  pi.  clxxxvi.  Passerclla  iliaca,  Sw. 
Binls,  II,  1837,  288. —Box.  List.  1838.  —  Ib.  Conspectus,  1850,  477.  —  Baird,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1S58,  488.  —  Dall  &  Baxmster,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  285.  —  Samukls,  32.0. 
FrinijiUa  nt/n,  WiLsox,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  53,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  4.  —  LicnT.  Verz.  1823, 
No.  248.  FriiKjilla  fcrruginca,  W1L8ON,  Catalogue,  VI,  1812.  —  Hall's  ed.  Wilson, 
11,  255.     '■''  Ember  izii  prate  lis  iSf  ViEiLL.,"  Gkav. 

Sp.  Char.     General  aspect  of  upper  parts  foxy-red,  the  <rround-color  and  the  sides  of 

neck  being  ashy  ;  the  inters(.apular  feathers  each 
with  a  large  hlotch  of  fox-red  ;  this  color  glossing 
the   top  of  head  and  nape  ;  sometimes   faintly, 
sometimes  more  distinctly  ;  the  rump  unmarked ; 
the  upper  coverts  and  surface  of  the  tail  continu- 
ous fox-red.     Two  narrow  white  bands  on  the 
wing.      Beneath,  with   under  tail-coverts   and 
axillars,  clear  white,  the  sides  of  head  and  of 
thioat,   the  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides  of  body, 
conspicuously  and  sharply  blotched  with  fox-red; 
more  triangular  across  breast,  more  linear  and 
daricer   on  sides.*  Scrnetimes   the   es»tire   head 
above  is  continuously  reddish.    First  quill  rather 
less  than  fifth.    Hind  toe  about  equal  to  its  claw. 
Length.  7.50  ;  wing.  3.50 ;  tail.  2.90 ;  tarsus,  .87 ; 
middle  toe,  without  claw.  .07;  hind  claw,  .35. 
Had.     Eastern  North  America  to  the  Mississippi,  to  the  north  along  valley  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, almost  or  quite  to  the  Arctic  coast,  and    'own  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  to  the 
Pacific.     Breeds  throughout  the  interior  of  British  America. 

In  summer,  the  ash  is  more  predominant  above ;  in  winter,  it  is  overlaid 
more  or  less  by  a  wash  of  rufous,  as  described  above. 

The  young  plumage  we  have  not  seen.  The  P.  oUcura,  Verrill,^  may  be 
referrible  to  it. 

1  Passerella  ohscura,  Verrill,  Pr.  Bost.  N.  H.  Soc.  IX,  Dec.  1862,  143  (AnticostiV  (Type 
in  Museum  Comp.  Zoid.,  Cambridge.) 

"Size  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  P.  iJiacn.  Legs  and  wings  a  little  shorter  in  proportion. 
Claws  less  elongated.     Bill  somewhat  shorter,  thicker,  and  less  acute.     Color  above  rufous-brown, 
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Habits.  The  Fox-colored  S|nirrow,  in  its  seasons  of  niii^rations,  is  a  very 
coniniun  l»ird  tliroiighout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississi}>|ti  lliver. 
It  has  not  heen  asirertained  to  breed  in  any  i»art  of  the  United  States,  tlmu^h 
it  may  do  so  in  Xortiieastern  Maine.  Mr.  IJoardnian  has  not  met  with  it 
near  Calais,  nor  did  I  see  nor  could  I  hear  of  it  in  any  i)art  of  Xova  Scotia 
or  New  JJrunswick  that  I  visited.  In  passing  north,  these  birds  begin  their 
northern  movements  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  from  that  time  to  the  last 
of  Ajnil  they  are  gradually  approaching  their  summer  quarters.  Their  tii-st 
ji])pearance  near  Boston  is  about  the  loth  of  March,  and  they  linger  in  tiiat 
vicinity,  or  successive  parties  appear,  until  about  the  20th  of  Ajnil.  The  last 
comei-s  are  usually  in  song.  On  their  return,  the  middle  or  last  of  ()ctol)er, 
they  i>ass  rai)iilly,  and  usually  make  no  stay.  In  Southwestern  Texas  these 
birds  were  not  observed  by  Mr.  Dresser,  nor  in  Arizona  by  Dr.  Cones,  but  in 
the  Indian  Territory  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  them  very  abundant  on  the 
;ip]n'oach  of  winter.  Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  them  as  common  in  South  Caro- 
lina from  November  to  April,  but  less  numerous  than  most  of  the  Sparnjws. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Washington  this  bird  is  found  from  October  to  April. 
I  have  met  with  small  groups  of  them  through  all  the  winter  months  among 
the  iallen  leaves  in  retired  corners  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  where  they  were 
busily  engaged,  in  the  manner  of  a  Fipilo,  in  scratching  in  the  earth  for 
their  food.  At  those  ]yeriods  when  the  ground  was  open,  their  habits  were 
eminently  similar  to  those  of  the  gallinaceous  birds.  In  March  and  April 
they  were  in  ct)mpany  with  the  Wliite-throated  Sparrows,  but  passed  north 
at  least  a  month  earlier. 


beconiin;:^  hrifflit  rufous  on  the  nimp  and  exposed  portion  of  the  tail,  but  a  shade  darker  than  in 
P.  ilidoi ;  head  uniform  brown,  with  a  sli^lit  tinge  of  ash  ;  featliers  of  the  back  ix'ntred  with  a 
streak  of  darker  brown.  Wings  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  back,  with  no  white  bands  ;  outer 
webs  of  the  <juills  rufous,  inner  webs  dark  brown  ;  secondary  coverts  rufous,  with  dark  brow;i 
centres  ;  pri?'iary  coverts  uniform  browj.  Beneath  dulLwhite,  with  the 'throat  and  breast  thickly 
covered  with  elongated  triangular  s|)ots  and  streaks  of  dark  reddish-brown  ;  sides  streaked  with 
rufous-brown  ;  middle  of  abdomen  with  a  few  small  triangular  sjwts  of  dark  brown  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  brownish -white,  with  a  few  small  spots  of  bright  rufous  ;  tibi:ie  dark  brown.  The  auricu- 
lars  are  tinged  witli  n-ddish-lnown.  Firistles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  are  numerous,  extending 
over  the  nostrils.  Tail  rather  long,  broad,  and  nearly  even.  Third  (piill  longest ;  secontl  and 
fourth  e.jual,  and  but  slightly  shorter  ;  first  intermediate  between  tlie  fifth  and  sixth,  and  one 
fouitli  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  third. 

"Length,  t).7'»  :  extent  of  wings,  10.7.5  ;  wing,  .3..35  ;  tarsus,  1  inch. 

"  This  s]»ecies  differs  gi'eatly  in  color  from  P.  iliam.  It  is  darker  in  all  parts  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  ba<k  are  ru!bus-brown,  centred  with  darker,  instead  of  ash  centred  with  brownish-red  ;  the 
two  white  bands  on  the  wing  are  wanting  ;  the  breast  and  throat  are  thickly  streaked  with 
elongated  spots  of  dark  reddish-browr.,  while  in  P.  iliaca  the  sj)ots  are  less  numerous,  shorter 
and  broader,  and  ]>riglit  rufous,  and  the  (.'entral  part  of  the  throat  is  nearly  free  from  spots  ;  the 
under  tail-coverts  are  brownish-white,  with  mfous  spots,  instead  of  nearly  jiure  white." 

There  are  some  features  in  this  bird,  as  described  by  Mr.  Verrill,  which  seem  to  characterize  it 
as  ditferent  from  P.  ilinoi,  although  it  is  barely  possible  that  it  is  this  T'ird  in  immature  dres:.. 
The  streaked  back  at  once  sejjarates  it  from  all  our  si>ecies  excepting  ilhtca.  Xothi.i'C  is  said  of 
its  ha})its.  One  specimen  was  killed  in  Anticosti,  July  1  ;  the  other,  Au.^nist  S.  The  true  iliaca 
was  found  on  the  island,  which  fact  rentiers  it  still  more  probable  that  this  is  its  young. 
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During  their  stay  in  the  United  States  these  birds  keep  in  small  distinctive 
flocks,  never  mingling,  tlumgh  often  in  the  same  places,  with  other  species. 
They  are  found  in  tlie  edges  of  tliickets  and  in  moist  woods.  They  are  usu- 
ally silent,  and  only  occasionally  utter  a  call-note,  low  and  soft.  In  the 
spring  the  male  l)ecomes  (piite  musical,  and  is  one  of  our  sweetest  and  most 
remarkable  singers.  His  voice  is  loud,  clear,  and  melodious  ;  his  notes  full, 
rich,  and  varied  ;  and  his  song  is  unequalled  by  any  of  this  family  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  They  soon  become  reconciled  to  continement  and  ipiite  tame, 
and  sing  a  good  part  of  the  year  if  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  tl.'eir  food.  If 
allowed  to  eat  to  excess,  they  become  very  fat  and  heavy,  and  lose  their  song. 

Dr.  Coues  did  not  meet  with  these  birds  in  Labrador,  but  Mr.  Audubon 
found  them  there  and  in  Newfoundland  in  large  numbers ;  and,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Kichardsou,  they  breed  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  fur  countries,  up  to  the  68th  parallel  of  latitude. 

These  birds  were  also  found  abundantly  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Great  Slave 
Lake  by  Mr.  liobert  Kennicott  and  Mr.  B.  li.  Ross ;  at  Fort  Anderson,  An- 
derson liiver,  Swan  IJiver,  and  in  various  journeys,  by  Mr.  II.  MacFarlaue  ; 
at  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Good  Hope,  La  Pierre  House,  and  Fort  Yukon,  by 
Mr.  Lockhart ;  at  Peel's  River,  by  Mr.  J.  Flett  ;  at  St.  Michael's,  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bannister ;  and  at  Nulato,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  i)all.  They  were  observed  at 
Fort  Simpson  as  early  as  May  17,  and  by  ^Ir.  Kennicott  as  late  as  September 
17.  Mr.  Dall  states  that  at  Nulato  he  foun<l  this  Sparrow  in  abundance.  It 
arrived  there  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  May.  It  breeds  there,  and  its 
eggs  were  obtained  on  the  Yukon  River.  In  the  month  of  August  in  1867 
and  of  July  in  1868  it  was  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  at 
St.  Michael's.  One  was  also  shot  at  Unalaklik.  The  birds  seemed  to  pre- 
fer thickets  to  the  more  open  country.  Mr.  Bannister  did  not  find  it  abun- 
'dant.  He  she?:  only  onet  specinieji  during  the  .season,  in  an  ^Ider  thicket 
near  the  fort ;  and  Mr.  Pease,  who  was  familiar  with  the  species,  only  saw  a 
single  individual. 

According  to  tlie  reports  of  l>oth  Mr.  MacFarlane  and  Mr.  Kennicott,  the 
nest  of  this  species  was  found  both  on  the  ground  and  in  trees.  In  one 
instance  it  was  in  a  tree  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  its 
structure  was  said  to  be  similar  to  the  nests  of  Tifrdvs  alicicr.  They  w^ere 
nearly  all  found  after  the  middle  of  June,  a  few  as  early  as  the  7th.  One 
was  found  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  dwarf  wilh>ws,  which  lieli)ed 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  This  w^as  composed  of  coarse  hay,  lined  with 
some  of  a  finer  quality,  a  few  deer-hairs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  and 
growing  moss,  intermingled  together.  In  speohing  of  this  nest  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane states  that  all  the  nests  of  this  S})arrow  he  had  previously  met 
with  had  been  built  in  the  midst  of  branches  of  pine  or  spruce  trees,  and 
had  been  similar  to  those  of  the  T.  alicice,  which,  in  this  instance,  it  did 
not  resemble.  He  adds  that  this  species,  though  not  numerous,  extended 
quite  to  the  borders  of  the  wooded  country,  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
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Fort  Aiulorsoii.  Afterwaitls  lie  ol»servi'(l  several  ntlier  nests  on  the  j^touikI, 
all  of  which  were  similar  to  tlie  last,  and  it  is  by  no  means  inipossilyle 
that  in  ei-rtain  instances  these  birds  may  have  occu])ie(l  old  nests  of  the 
T.  ah'ria,  and  used  them  for  ])ur})Oses  of  incubation.  Richardson  states  that 
its  nests  are  constructed  in  a  low  bush,  and  are  made  of  dry  grass,  hair,  and 
feathers.  He  states  that  the  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a  pale  mountain- 
green  tint,  and  marbled  with  irregular  spots  of  brown. 

^Ir.  Audul)on,  who  found  several  of  the  nests  of  this  bird  in  T^'ibrador, 
near  the  coast,  describes  them  as  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  as  usually 
placed  on  the  ground  among  moss  or  tall  grass  near  the  stem  of  a  creeping 
fir,  the  bi-anches  of  which  usually  conceal  it  from  view.  Its  exterior  is 
loosely  formed  of  dry  grasses  and  moss,  with  a  carefully  disj)osed  inner  layer 
of  fine  grasses,  circularly  arranged.  The  lining  consists  of  very  delic-ate 
fibrous  roots,  with  feathers  of  ditlerent  kinds  of  water-fowl.  In  one  instance 
he  noted  the  down  of  the  eider-duck.  He  found  their  eggs  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  5th  of  July.  When  their  nest  was  approached,  the  female 
affected  lameness,  and  employed  all  the  usual  arts  to  decoy  the  intruder 
away.  They  raised  but  one  brood  in  a  season,  and  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber left  Labrador  for  the  south  in  small  flocks,  made  up  of  members  of  one 
family. 

Their  eggs  measure  from  .92  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  .70  in  breadth. 
They  are  oblong  in  shape.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  bluish-wiiite, 
thickly  spotted  with  a  rusty-brown,  often  so  fully  as  to  conceal  the 
ground. 


Fasserella  townsendi,  Xuttall. 

TCyWHSEKD'fe  BPABBOW. 

t  Embcriza  unnhischkcnsis,  Gmel.  II,  1788,  875  (b<ased  on  AonalaschJca  Bunting,  Lath.  II, 
202,  48;  Vnalaschka  B.,  Pennant,  52).  PnsscrcUa  v.  Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  Ill,  1872, 
53  (Alaska^  Fn'mjilfa  toiniscndi,  AUD.  Om.  Hiog.  V,  1839,  23t),  pi.  cci-cxxiv,  f.  7.  — 
Ib.  Syn.  1839.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  43,  pi.  dxxxvii.  Fringilla  {Pusacrdla) 
toirnsciHli,  Nutt.  Man.  I,  (2<l  od.,)  1840,  533.  PasscrcUa  townsendi,  B<>N.  Conspectus, 
1850,  477.  —  Baicd,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  489. —Cooper  &  Suckley,  204.  —  Dall 
&  Bannisteh,  Tr.  Cli.  Ac.  I,  1869,  285.  Friitgilla  mcruhideji,  Vic;.  Zoul.  Blossom 
(Monterey,  Cal.),  1839,  19.  ? Emhcriza  {Zonotrichia)  rnfina,  Kini.iTZ,  Denkw.  1858, 
200.     (He  compares  it  xnth  P.  iliaca,  but  says  it  is  darker.     Sitka.) 


Sp.  Char.  Above  very  dark  olive-brown,  witli  a  tiiiiro  of  riituus,  the  color  continuous 
and  uniform  throuirhout,  without  any  trace  of  blotches  or  spots;  the  uj)j>er  tail-coverts 
and  outer  edges  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  rather  lighter  and  brighter.  The  under  parts 
white,  but  thickly  covered  with  approximating  triangular  blotches  colored  like  the  back, 
sparsest  on  the  middle  of  the  body  and  on  the  throat;  the  spots  on  the  belly  smaller. 
Side  almost  continuously  like  the  back;  tibiie  and  under  tail-coverts  similar,  the  latter 
edged  with  paler.  Axillars  brown;  paler  on  edges.  Claws  all  very  large  and  long;  the 
hinder  claw  longer  than  its  toe.  First  and  sixth  quills  about  equal.  Length,  about  7 
inches;  wing,  about  3.00.  >. 
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NORTH  AMEKICAN  IJIRDS. 


PUssereUa  totcnxendi. 


Had.  Pacific  coast  of  United  StaWs,  as  far  soiith  as  Sacramento,  and  Fort  Ttjon  ? 
north  to  Kodiak  (and  Fnalasciika  ?). 

This  species  ditters  a  i^ood  deal  in  form  ii-om  P.  iliarn.     Tlio  claws  are 

much  laij'er  and  stouter,  the  win«; 
a  |j:ood  deal  slioiter  and  more 
rounded.  The  ditlerences  in  color 
are  very  appreciable,  the  tints  Ijeing 
dark  sepia -brown  instead  of  red, 
and  perfectly  uniform  above,  not 
spotted  ;  the  under  parts  much 
more  tliickly  spotted. 

Specimens  from  Alaska  show  a 
tendency  to  lont^er  and  perhaps 
more  slender  bills.  Some  are 
rather  more  rufous-brown  than  the 
type  ;  others  have  a  faint  tinge  of  ashy  anteriorly,  althougli  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  some  skins  from  Fort  Tejon, 
they  being  almost  exactly  intermediate  Ijetween  toicnscndi  and  schist  area,  or 
mcfjarhyncliHs. 

Young  l>irds  are  not  materially  different  from  the  adult,  except  in  having 
the  white  of  under  parts  replaced  by  pale  rusty ;  the  back  is  rather  duller 
in  color,  but  without  spots  or  stripes  of  any  kind. 

No.  46,620  from  British  Columbia  has  the  bill  much  stouter  than  in  the 
average. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however  probable,  that  this  bird  is  the  E.  una- 
laschkciisis  of  Gmelin,  an  important  objection  being  its  a])sence  so  far  in 
collections  received  by  tiie  Smithsonian  Institution  from  that  island.  We 
therefore  leave  the  question  open  for  the  present. 

Habits.  The  history  of  this  western  analogue  of  the  Fox-colored  Spar- 
row is  still  quite  imperfectly  known.  It  was  first  obtained  in  Oregon  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  on  the  loth  of  February.  He  describes  it  as  a  verv  active 
and  a  very  shy  bird,  keeping  constantly  among  the  low  bushes  of  worm- 
wood, and  on  tlie  ground  in  tlieir  vicinity.  It  was  partially  gregarious,  six 
or  eight  being  usually  seen  together.  Its  call-note  was  a  short,  sharp,  quick 
chirp,  and  it  also  had  occasionally  a  low  weak  warble. 

Dr.  Ganibel,  referring  probably  to  its  occurrence  in  winter  in  California, 
speaks  of  this  bird  as  an  abundant  resident  in  that  State,  wliicli  is  not  cor- 
re?t,  it  being  only  a  winter  visitant,  and  not  abundant  south  of  San  Francisco. 
He  describes  its  habits  as  very  different  from  those  of  any  other  Sparrow, 
and  more  like  those  of  a  Thrush.  It  is  said  to  keep  in  retired  busliy  places, 
or  in  underwood,  and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  except  on  the  ground,  and  then 
would  scarcely  ever  be  discovered  but  for  the  noise  it  made  in  scratching 
among  the  leaves.  It  was  silent  and  unsuspicious,  and  he  rarely  heard  it 
utter  even  its  occasional  chirp. 
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Vv.  Cooper  states  tliat  liu  tVmiul  tliis  SpaiTuw  only  a  wiiiti-r  resident  in 
WasliinL,'ton  Territory,  wlien^  in  coiupimy  with  other  Spiirrows,  it  kept  eon- 
stantly  on  the  ground,  Iretpienting  the  thickets  and  scrateiiing  among  tlie 
fallen  leaves  lor  its  food.  It  was  most  common  in  the  interior,  hut  in  very 
cold  weather  sought  the  coast,  in  company  with  the  Snowbird  and  other 
sp(;cies.  Pie  observed  a  few  lingering  abcnit  the  Straits  of  Fuca  until  A])ril. 
After  that  he  saw  no  mon^  of  them  until  their  return  S(juthward  in  (Jctober. 
During  tlieir  winter  residence  Dr.  ('(joper  never  heard  them  sing.  Dr.  Suck- 
lev  found  them  rather  abundant  near  Fort  Steilacoijm,  tluaigh  not  so  coninntn 
as  the  Mi/usi>ha  mjina,  which  they  greatly  resembled  in  habits  and  in  gen- 
eral a})]>ein'ance. 

Dr.  Heermann  describes  them  as  abundant  and  niigi'atory  in  California, 
visiting  that  State  only  in  winter.  He  sj)eaks  of  them  as  of  a  solitary  and 
(piiet  nature,  resorting  to  the  thickets  antl  underwood  for  its  food,  turning 
over  the  leaves  and  scratching  up  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  the  JJrown 
Thrush,  occasionally  hopping  backwards  as  if  to  ascertain  the  results  of  its 
labors. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Keport  on  the  Birds  of  ('alifomia,  reaffirms  that  this 
bird  is  only  a  winter  visitant  to  the  lower  country  near  the  Columbia,  but 
also  conjectures  that  it  spends  the  sunnner  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  be- 
tween Ai)ril  and  October.  Specimens  have  been  obtained  near  San  Fran- 
cisco in  winter.  It  seemed  to  him  to  Ixi  both  a  shy  and  a  silent  bird,  fre- 
quenting only  woods  or  thick  bushes,  and  while  there  constantly  scratching 
among  the  fallen  leaves,  and  feeding  both  on  seeds  and  insects.  He  has 
seen  either  this  bird  or  the  P.  mcyarhi/nchus  as  far  south  as  San  Diego  in 
winter.  He  has  also  noticed  its  arrival  near  San  Francisco  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 20. 

On  the  Spokan  Plains,  in  Briti.sh  Columbia,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  first  met  with 
this  species.  They  were  there  not  uncommon  in  dark  swampy  places  east 
of  the  Cascades.  These  birds  he  found  remarkable  for  their  singular  habit 
of  scratching  dead  leaves  or  decayed  material  of  any  sort  with  their  feet, 
exactly  as  do  barn-door  fowls,  —  sending  the  dirt  right,  left,  and  behind.  It 
picks  up  seeds,  insects,  larva',  or  anything  eatable  that  it  thus  digs  out,  and 
then  proceeds  to  scratch  for  more.  Tiie  long  and  unusuall}'  strong  claws  with 
which  this  bird  is  ])rovided  seem  particularly  well  adapted  for  these  habits, 
so  unusual  in  a  Sparrow.  At  almost  any  time,  by  w^aiting  a  few  moments, 
one  may  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  the  scratching  of  several  of  these  birds  from 
under  the  tangle  of  fallen  timber. 

Seveml  specimens  were  obtained  in  Sitka  by  Bischoff  and  others,  but 
without  any  record  of  their  habits. 
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Passerella  townsendi,  var.  schistacea,  r>AiKD. 

Pdnsercl/ii  sdiisftiiai,  Uaiki*,  lUnls  X.  Am.  IboS,  490,  j»l.  Ixix,  f.  3. 

Sp.  CiiAK.     Bill  slrtidcT,  the  k'ligth  boin;;  ..*>4  from  nostril,  the  depth  .25 ;  the  nppor 

iiiainli!»le  much  swolUn  at  the  biu*e ;  the  under 

yellow.     Above  and  on  the  siiles  uniform  slate- 

^'ray ;   the   upper  surface  of  wind's,   tail-feather.", 

;f^  \\  --  mu  '""^   upper  eove"t.-i  dark    l)rownish-ruf()Us ;    ear- 

~^  \  -V       ^  ^  coverts   streaked    with    white.      JJencath     pur*; 

whit«',  with  Inroad  trian^nilar  arrow-sliaped  and 
well-dethied  spots  of  slate-jjrjiy  like  the  back 
everywhere,  exeept  alonjj:  the  middle  of  the  belly  ; 
not  numerous  on  the  throat.  A  hoary  spot  at  the 
bajiO  of  tlu;  bill  al»ove  the  loral  re«jion ;  axillars 
nearly  white.  Len^'th,  0.80;  vintr.-i.oO;  tail,  .'i..>0. 
Hah.  TTead-waters  of  Platte  and  middle  re^'ion  of  United  ^States  to  Fort  Tejon  and  to 
Fort  Crook,  California. 

This  s])eeies  is  readily  ilistiiigiiislKMl  from  P.  iVmca  by  the  slaty  back  and 
spots  oil  the  breast,  the  al)seiice  of  streaks  above,  and  the  longer  claws.  From 
fnicnseui/i  it  difl'ers  in  having  the  Jiead,  bai.'k,  sides,  and  sj)ots  beneath  slate- 
colored,  instead  of  dark  reddish-brown.  Tlie  spotting  beneath  is  much  more 
spai"se,  the  spots  smaller,  more  triangular,  and  confined  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  feathers,  instead  of  frequently  involving  the  entire  outer  edge. 
The  axillars  are  paler.     Tlie  wings  and  tail  arc  the  same  in  botli  species. 

The  young  bird  is  quite  similar;  but  tlie  S])ots  l)eneath  are  badly  defined, 
more  numerous,  and  longitudinal  ratlier  than  trianguhir. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  bird  is  a  geographical  race 
of  P.  tou'iiseudi. 

Habits.  For  all  tliat  we  know  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  general  distri- 
bution of  this  species,  we  are  indebted  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Kidgway, 
who  met  with  it  while  accompanying  ^Ir.  Clarence  King's  geological  survey. 
It  was  first  obtained  in  July,  1850,  })y  Lieutenant  F.  T.  Bryan,  on  tlie  Platte 
Eiver,  and  others  were  atlerwards  collected  at  Fort  Tejon  by  Mr.  Xantus. 

Mr.  Itidgway  found  the  Slate-colored  Sparrow  at  Carson  City,  during  its 
spring  migrations  northward,  in  the  early  part  of  March.  At  this  time  it 
was  seen  only  among  the  willow^s  along  the  Carson  Ifiver,  and  was  by  no 
means  common.  It  liad  the  habit  of  scratcliing  among  the  dead  leaves,  on 
the  ground  in  the  thickets,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  P.  iliaca. 
In  the  following  September  he  again  found  it  among  the  thickets  in  the 
Upper  Humboldt  Valley.  In  Parley's  Park,  among  tlie  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains, he  found  it  a  very  plentiful  species  in  June,  nesting  among  the  wil- 
lows and  other  shrubbery  alon*.;  the  streams.  There  it  was  always  found  in 
company  with  the  M.  faUa:i\  which  in  song  it  greatly  resembles,  though  its 
other  notes  are  quite  distinct,  the  ordinary  one  being  a  sharp  chuck.     The 
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nest  of  Uie  two  s])Ocie.s,  1h»  juMs,  wltc  also  so  inucli  alike  in  inainuT  of  ecui- 
striR-tion  and  situation,  and  the  t'>;j,'.s  so  similar,  tliat  it  rei|uireil  a  careful 
observation  to  identilv  a  nest  when  one  was  found. 

Tlie  egj^'S  from  one  nest  of  tlie  J\issrtr//t/  schi^tairn  measure  .IM)  by  .70  of 
r,n  inch,  have  a  j^round  of  a  li^dit  mountain-«,'ree!i,  and  are  profusely  spotted 
with  blotches  of  a  rufous-brown,  generally  diffused  over  the  entire  e«;g. 

Another  nest  of  this  spt^cies,  obtained  in  Parley's  Park,  iii  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  by  Mr.  Iiidgway,  June  li.'l,  18(>l>,  was  built  in  a  clump  of  willows, 
about  two  feet  from  the  grounil.  The  nest  is  two  inches  in  heij^lit,  two  and 
a  lialf  in  diameter,  cavity  one  and  a  half  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  two.  It 
is  composed  externally  of  coarse  decayed  water-j^rass,  is  lined  with  fine  hair 
and  tiner  material  like  the  outside.  The  egj^'s,  four  in  number,  are  .Hi)  by  .07 
of  an  inch,  of  a  very  roiindetl  oval  shape,  the  ground-color  of  a  pale  green, 
blotched  and  marked  chietly  at  the  larger  end  with  brown  spots  of  a  wine- 
colored  hue. 


Passerella  townsendi,  var.  mega)rhynclius,  Baird. 

THICK-BILIEB  SPABBOW. 

Passcrrlhi  schistuceo^  lUiKP,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  p.  490  (in  part  ;  Ft.  Tojon  sj)ecimcns). 
P<is.scrclla  riwfirhtjnchns,  15Ainn,  Birds  N.Am.  18r)8,  p.  925  (Appi^ndix).  —  Cooper, 
Om.  Cal.  I,  222.  I'asscrelln  schisOura,  var.  mcijurhi/uchus,  Kiuuwav,  Kept.  Gcol. 
Expl.  40th  Tar. 

Sp.  Ciiah.     Similar  to  var.  srhiMfncea  in  colors,  .size,  and  general  proportions;  but  bill 
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enormously  thick,  its  depth  bein^  very  much 
greater  than  the  distance  from  nostril  to  tip, 
instead  of  much  less;  color  of  lower  mandihle 
rosy  milk-white,  instead  of  maize-yellow.  Bill, 
,3o  from  nostril.  .47  deep;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  3.o(); 
tarsus,  .83;  middle  toe  without  claw,  .03;  hind 
claw,  50. 

IIab.  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Fort  Tejon  north 
to  40°  latitude  (Carson  City,  Nevada,  breeding, 
Ridgway). 


This  very  remarkable  variety  of  P.  tmmsendi  is  quite  local  in  its  distribu- 
tion, having  been  observed  only  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  region,  as  above 
indicated.  The  first  specimens  were  brought  from  Fort  Tejon  by  ^Fr.  J. 
Xantus,  but  at  what  season  they  were  found  there  is  not  indicated  on  the 
labels.  Recently,  specimens  were  procured  by  Mr.  Ridgway  at  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  in  April,  they  having  arrived  there  about  the  20tli  of  April,  fre- 
quenting the  ravines  of  the  Sierra  near  the  snow.  At  the  same  place  the 
var.  schistacca  was  found  earlier  in  the  spring,  but  among  the  willows  along 
the  streams  in  the  valleys,  and  not  met  with  in  the  mountains ;  and  all  the 
individuals  had  passed  northward  before  those  of  megarhjnchus  arrived. 
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r,8  XUUTII  AMKRICAN  1UUD3. 

In  tliis  rcstrictcMl  (listriluiti»)ii  the  present  l)inl  is  a  C()ni])ani<)n  of  tlie 
Mr/()spii((  mr/o(h'(t,  var.  hrrnnrttun',  an«l  tlic  cliaractcristics  of  form  aro  the 
saini'  in  l)ntii  as  conijtanMl  witli  thoi?-  Mi^Mlc  Province  ami  X<»rtht'rn  repre- 
scntativt's  ;  wliih*  tln'V  hotli  ilitli*r  from  (lie  latter  (^toirnsemli  of  Pussitrf/tt,  and 
rtfjinn  of  Mf/o.yHzn)  in  ])Ui'er,  liuhter,  and  less  hrown  colors. 

Haiuts.  l)r.  ('oo]>er  met  with  several  individuals  of  this  hird  towards  the 
snmniits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  September,  IM'.\,  hut  was  unahle  to  j)reserve 
any  of  them.  So  far  as  he  was  ahle  to  observe  them,  they  had  no  song,  and 
their  habits  were  "jenerallv  similar  to  those  of  the  J\  totnt.siKili. 

The  Thiek-billed  Sparrow  was  found  by  Mr.  Kidi^way  as  a  very  common 
bird  among  the  alder  swamps  in  the  ravines  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  duiing  the  summer.  Near  Carson  City,  A])ril  lio,  in  a  swampy 
thicket  near  the  streams  in  the  level  slo|)es,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  its 
l)eautiful  sung,  and  killed  a  sj>eeimen  in  the  midst  of  its  utterance  of  what, 
he  adds,  was  one  of  the  most  exipiisitely  rich  utterances  he  ever  heard. 
This  song,  he  states,  lesembles,  in  richness  and  volume,  that  of  thi*  Louisi- 
.ina  Water  Thrush  (Scu/rns  ImlorUunuis),  (pialities  in  which  that  bird  is 
hardly  ecpialled  by  any  othe:  \orth  American  bird.  They  were  singing 
in  fill  parts  of  that  swampy  thicket,  and  up  the  ravines  as  far  as  the  snow. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ]>lace  and  the  character  of  their  song,  they  were 
at  first  supi>osed  to  be  the  Water  Thrush,  until  specimens  of  these  ex- 
quisite songsters  were  secured.  He  regards  this  bird  as  second  to  none  of 
our  singers  Indonging  to  this  family,  and  though  in  variety,  sprightliness, 
and  continuity,  and  also  in  passionate  emotional  character,  its  song  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  (liouuesttn  f/ramman/,  yet  it  is  far  superior  in  power  and 
richness  of  tone.  Mr.  Ifidgway  regards  this  l»ird  as  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  P.  schistwea,  of  which,  however,  it  is  only  a  variety.  There  is  a 
total  discrepancy  in  its  notes,  and  while  neither  species  is  resident  in  the 
latitude  of  Carson  City,  through  which  both  kinds  ])ass  in  their  migrations, 
the  P.  srh i.'itacca  lingers  in  the  spring  only  a  short  time,  soon  passing  to  the 
northward,  while  the  P.  inKinrhiinchHs  arrives  later  and  reujains  ihrough  the 
summer.  The  former  nr.ikes  its  tempomry  al)ode  among  the  willows  along 
the  river,  while  the  latter  breeds  in  the  shrubbery  of  the  mountain  ravines. 


Subfamily  SFIZINJE. 

Char.  Bill  variable,  always  larcre,  much  arrlied.  an«l  with  tli»^  ciilmon  considerably 
curved  :  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  with  a  irreater  development  backward  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  always  appreciably,  sometimes  considerably,  broader  behind  than  the 
upper  jaw  at  its  base  :  nostrils  exposed.  Tail  rather  variable.  Bill  prcnerally  lilaok,  licrht 
blue,  or  red.  Winers  shorter  than  in  the  first  ^rronp.  Gape  almost  always  much  more 
stron^dy  bristled.  Few  of  the  species  sparrou'-like  or  plain  in  their  appearance;  usually 
blue,  red,  or  black  and  white ;  except  in  one  or  two  instances  the  sexes  very  different  in 
color. 
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The  ivrt'CtMiin;,'  (lia;,'iiosis  is  iiittMitled  to  (Mubnuo  the  hri^^litly  c«)l(jretl 
jmsseriiiu  l»inls  of  North  Amnic  a,  dilli  ivut  in  •^'riicnil  uiUMnirunce  fnnu  the 
coiiiinon  Sparrows.  It  is  dillitult  to  (h-aw  the  line  with  |»ertect  strictness,  so 
us  to  separate  tlie  speeies  from  tliost*  of  tlie  preceding,'  group,  but  the  hill  is 
always  more  curNetl,  as  well  as  lar;j:er,  and  the  eoh»rs  are  hri«,diter.  They  re- 
seinlde  ijuite  closely,  at  a  sujierticial  ;^dance,  the  Carrot hniustina,  but  may 
be  readilv  distinguished  by  absence  of  tlie  projecting  tufts  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  upi»er  mandible,  shorter,  more  rounded  wings,  and  longer  tarsi. 

The  genera  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  as  follows:  — 

A.  Winjrs  decidiMlly  linger  than  tlu*  tail.     Ejrjr«  plain  l>liie  or  white,  unspotted. 

a.  Feet  very  .*<tout,  reuL-hiii;^'  nearly  to  tlie  enil  of  the  tail.     Species  terres- 
trial. 

Calamospiza.  Bill  moderate,  the  coniiiiissure  with  a  deep  anjj^le 
ptKstericdly  an<l  proiiiiiieiit  lolie  l>ehiiid  it;  aiiferioily  nearly  striii^dit; 
oojuniissure  of  lower  niandil)le  with  a  prominent  an<:le.  Outer  toe  lonp'r 
than  the  inner,  l>oth  nearly  {i.«i  long  as  the  posterior.  Outer  four  primaries 
ahout  (M|ual,  and  ahruptly  longer  than  the  rest.  Tertials  nearly  equal 
to  primaries.  Tail-feathers  hro.id  at  tips.  Color:  hlack  with  white  spot 
on  wing  in  ^,  brownish  streaks  in  9-  Nest  on  or  near  ground  j  eggs 
plain  pale  blue. 

Euapiza.  Bill  weaker,  the  commiss\ire  with  a  more  shallow  angle, 
and  much  less  prominent  sinuation  behind  it  ;  anteriorly  distinctly 
sinuated.  Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner,  both  much  shorter  than  the 
posterior  one.  First  j>rimary  longest,  the  rest  successively  shorter. 
Tertials  but  little  longer  than  secondaries.  Tail-leathers  atN-miated  at 
tip<.  Color:  back  brown  streaked  with  black  ;  throat  white  ;  jugulum 
yellow  or  ashy ;  with  or  with()ut  black  spot  on  fore  neck.  A  yellow 
or  white  superciliary  stripe.  Xest  on  or  near  ground  ;  v^igs.  plain  pale 
blue. 

b.  Feet  weaker,  scarcely  reachmg  beyond  lower  tail-coverts ;  species  arbo- 
real. 

a.  Size  large  (iring  more  than  3.50  inches). 

Hedymeles.  I'pper  mandible  much  swollen  laterally.  Colors :  no 
blue;  uj)pcr  parts  conspicuously  dinenrnt  from  the  lower.  Wings  and 
tail  with  white  patches ;  axillars  and  lining  of  wing  yellow  or  red. 
FVmale  streaked.  Nest  in  a  tree  or  bush  ;  eggs  greenish,  thickly  spotted. 
Giiiraca.  T'pper  mandible  flat  laterally.  Colors:  ^  deep  blue,  with 
two  rufous  ])ands  on  wings ;  no  white  patches  on  wings  or  tail ;  axillars 
and  lining  of  wing  blue;  9  olive-brown  without  streaks.  Nest  in  a 
bush;  eggs  plain  bhiish-white.  - 

b.  Size  very  siuuU  (iring  kss  than  3.00  inches). 

C>  "^iiospiza.  Similar  in  form  to  Guiraca.  but  culmen  more  curved, 
mandible  more  shallow,  the  angle  and  sinuations  of  the  commissure 
less  conspicuous.  Color:  ^  more  or  less  blue,  without  any  bands  on 
wing  (except  in  C.  amcena  in  which  they  are  whit*-) ;  9  olive-brown. 
Nert  in  a  bush ;  eggs  plain  bluish-white  (except  in  C.  ciris,  in  which 
they  have  reddish  spots). 

B.  Wing  and  tail  about  equal.     The  smallest  of  American  Conirostres.     Nest  in 
bushes.    Eggs  white,  spotted.  j 
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Spermophila.  Bill  \ery  short  and  broad,  scarcely  lonpror  than  hif^h, 
not  coniprt'ssod ;  culnion  gn-atly  curvtMl.  l\)K)r:  i-liiclly  l)lack  and 
■\vlnt«',  or  hrown  and  irray. 

Phonipara.     Bill  more  trianj^'ular,  decidedly  lon<;er  than  deep,  nnio'> 
conipressetl ;  eulnien  only  slij^ditly  »'in'ved,  or  perlectly  straij.dit.    Color.v. 
dull  olive-green  ;uul  blackish,  with  or  without  yellow  about  the  head. 
C    Wing  much  shorter  than  the  tail. 

a    Head  crested.     Prevailing  color  red.     Bill  red  or  whitish. 

Pyrrhuloxia.  Bill  pyrrhuline,  very  short,  and  with  the  culmen  greatly 
convex;  shorter  than  high.  Hind  claw  less  than  it»<  digit;  not  much 
larger  than  the  middle  anterior  one.  Tarsus  eciual  to  the  middle  toe. 
Nest  in  bush  or  low  tree ;  eggs  white,  spotted  with  lilac  and  olive. 
Cardinalis.  Bill  coccothranstine,  very  large  ;  culmen  very  slightly 
convex.  Wings  more  rounded.  Feet  as  in  the  last,  except  that  the 
tarsus  is  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Nest  in  bush  or  low  tree  ;  eggs 
white,  spotted  with  lilac  and  olive. 

b.  Head  not  crested.    Colors  black,  brown,  or  olive,  without  red.    Bill  dusky, 

or  bluish. 

Pipilo.  Bill  moderate ;  culmen  and  commissure  curved.  Hind  claw 
very  large  and  strong;  longer  than  its  digit.  Tarsjis  less  than  the 
middle  toe.  Nest  on  ground  or  in  low  bush;  eggs  white  sprinkled  with 
red,  or  pale  blue  with  black  dots  and  lines  round  larger  end. 


Genlvs   CALAMOSPIZA,    Boxap. 

Calamospha,  F^oXAP.  List,  1S38.     (Type,  FrimjiUa  l-k'olut\  ToWN.-s.) 
CorydiiUna,  AinuBoN,  Synopsis,  lS3t>.     (Same  type.) 


Of:v.  Cn.vR.     Bill  rather  largo,  mufh  swollen  at  the  base;  the  culmen  broad,  gently  but 

decidedly  curved;  the  gonys nearly 
straight ;  the  connnissure  nnich 
angulated  near  the  base,  then 
slightly  sinuatcd;  lower  mandil>le 
nearh"  as  deep  as  the  upper,  the 
margins  much  inflected,  and  shut- 
ting under  the  upper  mandible. 
Nostrils  small,  strictly  basal.  Rictus 
quite  rtiflly  bi  istly.  Legs  large  and 
stout.  Tarsi  a  little  longer  than 
the  middle  toe :  outer  toe  rather 
longer  than  the  inner,  and  reaching 
to  the  concealed  base  of  the  mid- 
dle claw  ;  hind  toe  reaching  to  the 
base  of  the  middle  claw  ;  hind  claw 


Cnlumospiza  bicolor. 


about  as  long  as  its  toe.  Claws  all  strong,  compressed,  and  consideraMy  curved.  Wings 
long  and  pointed;  the  first  four  nearly  e(|Mal.  and  abruptly  longest;  the  tertials  much 
elongated,  as  long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  a  little  shorter  than  the  wings,  slightly  gradu- 
ated ;  the  feathers  rather  narrow  and  oblicpiely  oval,  rounded  at  the  end. 

Color.     JA/Ze,  black,  with  white  on  the  wings.     Femak,  brown  aI,ove,  beneath  white, 
with  streaks. 
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This  <;enus  is  well  cliaractc'rizeil  l>y  the  large  swollen  bill,  with  its  curved 
culiiieu  ;  tiie  huge  strung  feet  and  claws;  the  long  wings,  a  little  huiger 
than  the  tail,  and  with  the  ter- 
tiids  as  long  as  tlie  primaries  ; 
the  first  tour«|uills  aliout  eijual, 
and  aliriii)tly  longest;  the  tail 
short  and  graduated. 

The  only  grou])  of  North 
American  Spizcllina-,  with  the 
tertials  ei^ual  to  the  i)rimaries  in 
tlie  closed  wing,  is  Passe  re  alas. 
Til  is,  however,  has  a  dift'erently 
formed    bill,   weaker   feet,   the  caiamosp,za  buoior. 

inner  i)rimaries  longer  and  UKU-e  regularly  graduated,  the  tail-feathers  more 
acute  and  shorter,  and  the  plumage  streaked  brownish  and  white  instead  of 
black. 


Calamospiza  bicolor,  Bonap. 

LABK  BUNTIHO;  WHITE-WINGED  BLACKBIBO. 

FrhujiUa  bicolor,  T(.\vnseni»,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII,  1837,  189. —  Ir.  Narrative,  1839,  346. 

—  Aui).  Orn.   Biog.  V,   1839,   19,  \\.  icf.xe.     Cdhmtoapiza  bicolor,    lJt>NAP.  List,  1838. 

—  In.  Con.sj)eetus,  18.50,  47.5.  —  Baiud,   Binls  N.  Am.  1858,  49i>.  —  Hep:um.  X,  o,  1.5. 
tU>r)idnUna  bicolor,  All).  Synopsis,  1839,  130.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  195,  pi.  cci. 

—  Max.  Cab.  J.   VI,   1858,  347.  —  Coopek,   Orn.   Cal.   I,   225.     Dolkhonyz  bicolor, 
NUTTALL,  Manual,  I,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  203. 

Sp.  CifAR.  Male  entirt'iy  black;  a  Inroad  band  on  the  wing  (covorinc^  the  whole  of  the 
greater  covert'?),  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  quills  and  tail-fcatliers,  white.  Length,  about 
G.50;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.20;  tarsus,  1.00;  bill  al>ove,  .60. 

Female  pale  brown,  streaked  with  darker  above;  l)cneath  white,  spotted  and  streaked 
rather  sparsely  with  black  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Throat  nearly  innnaculate.  A 
maxillary  stripe  of  black,  bordered  above  by  white.  Region  around  the  eye,  a  faint 
stripe  above  it.  and  an  obsciu'e  crescent  back  of  the  ear-coverts,  whitish.  A  broad  fulvous 
white  band  across  the  ends  of  the  greater  wing-cov«Tts;  i.'<\iio  of  wing  white.  Tail- 
feathers  with  a  white  sj)ot  at  the  end  of  the  inner  web. 

Youtig.  Similar  to  the  female;  a  faint  bull'  tinge  prevalent  beneath,  where  the  streaks 
are  narrower;  dark  streaks  al)ove  broader,  the  featluMs  liurdi'red  with  bully-white. 

Had.  High  Central  Plains  to  the  Kocky  Mountains;  southwesterly  to  Valley  of 
Mimbres  and  Sonora:  San  Antonio,  Texas,  winter  (Dkksskr,  II>is,  ISO"),  4!>0).  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona  (Corns,  P.  A.  N.  S.  ISGG,  84).     Parley's  Park,  Utah  (Uidgway). 

Habits.  Tliis  peculiar  s])eeies,  known  by  some  writers  as  the  Lark  P>unt- 
ing:,  and  by  others  as  the  White-win^^ed  lilackbird,  was  first  described  by 
Townsend  in  18:^7.  He  met  with  it  wlien,  in  com]>any  witli  Mr.  Nuttall,  he 
made  his  western  tour  across  the  continent,  on  tlie  24th  of  ^lay,  soon  after 
crossing  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte  River.     The  latter  writer  rcijarded  it 
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as  closely  allied  to  the  Bobolink,  and  described  it  as  a  Dolichonyx.  He 
describes  the  birds  as  gregarious,  consorting  with  the  Cowbirds,  and,  at  the 
time  he  met  with  them,  uttering  most  delightful  songs.  Towards  evening 
they  sometimes  saw  these  lards  in  all  directions  around  them,  on  the  hilly 
gi'ounds,  rising  at  intervals  to  some  height,  hovering  and  tlai)i)ing  their  wings, 
and,  at  the  same  tiLie,  giving  forth  a  song  wliicli  Mr.  Nuttall  describes  as 
being  something  like  urcf-irect-ivt-wt-ivt,  notes  that  were  between  the  hurried 
warble  of  the  Bobolink  and  the  melody  of  a  Skylark.  It  is,  he  ^nys,  one 
of  tlie  sweetest  soiigstei-s  of  th.e  prairies,  is  tame  and  unsuspicious,  and  the 
whole  employment  of  the  little  band  seemed  to  be  an  ardent  emulation  ot 

SOUL'. 

It  feeds  on  the  ground,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend,  may  be  seen  in 
flocks  'om  sixty  to  a  hundreil  touether.  It  was,  so  far  as  tlieir  observa- 
tions  wei.  ,  nd  inhabiting  exclusively  the  wide  grassy  plains  of  the  Platte. 
They  did  not  see  it  to  the  w^est  of  the  Black  Hills,  or  the  iii-st  range  of  the 
liockv  Mountains. 

To  Mr.  Xuttall's  account  Mr.  Townsend  adds  that  this  bird  is  strictly  gre- 
garious, that  it  feeds  on  the  ground,  around  which  it  runs  in  the  manner  of  the 
Grass  Finch,  to  wliich,  in  its  habits,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  allied.  Mr. 
Townsend  adds  that,  as  their  caravan  moved  along,  large  flocks  of  these  birds, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  individuals,  were  started 
from  the  ground,  and  the  piebaid  appearance  of  the  males  and  females  pro- 
miscuously intermingled  presented  a  very  striking  and  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ing  eftect.  While  the  flock  was  engaged  in  feeding,  some  of  the  males  were 
observed  to  rise  suddenly  to  considerable  height  in  the  air,  and,  poising 
themselves  over  their  companions  with  their  wings  in  constant  and  rapid 
motion,  continued  nearly  stationary.  In  this  situation  they  poured  forth  a 
number  of  very  lively  and  sweetly  modulated  notes,  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  about  a  minute,  descended  to  the  ground  and  moved  about  as  before. 
Mr.  Townsend  also  states  that  he  met  with  none  of  these  birds  west  of  the 
Black  Hills. 

^Ir.  Iiidgway  also  mentions  that  though  he  found  these  birds  very  abun- 
dant on  the  plains  east  of  the  P^  ck  Hills,  he  met  with  only  a  single  speci- 
men to  the  westward  of  that  range.  This  was  at  Parley's  Park,  among  the 
Wahsatch  IMountains. 

Dr.  Gambel,  in  his  paper  on  the  Birds  of  California,  states  that  he  met 
with  small  flocks  of  this  handsome  sj^ecies  in  the  bushy  plains,  and  along  the 
marsjjins  of  streams,  durini«-  the  winter  months.  And  Dr.  Heermann  states 
that  he  also  found  tlii>:  species  numerous  in  California,  Xew  ^lexico,  and 
Texas.  Arriving  in  the  last-named  State  in  May,  he  found  this  species  there 
already  mated,  and  about  to  commence  the  duties  of  incubation. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  these  birds  common  near  San  Antonio  during  the  win- 
ter. In  December  he  noticed  several  flocks  near  Eagle  Pass.  They  frequented 
the  roads,  seeking  the  horse-dung.     They  were  (^uite  shy,  and  when  disturbed 
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the  wlK)le  flock  would  g«)  off  together,  uttering  a  low  and  melodious  whistle. 
In  May  and  June  several  were  still  about  near  Howard's  llaneho,  and  on  his 
return  from  Houston,  in  June,  he  succeeded  in  shcoting  one  in  its  full  sum- 
mer plumage,  when  its  specific  name  is  peculiarly  approi)riate.  He  does  not, 
however,  think  that,  as  a  general  tiling,  any  of  them  remain  about  San  An- 
tonio to  breed. 

They  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  Territory,  an<l 
probably  also  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Dakota.  The  Smithsonian  collec- 
tion emlmices  s|)ecimens  obtained  in  July  from  the  Yellowstone,  from  Tlatte 
Itiver,  Pole  Creek,  the  lilack  Hills,  and  Bridger's  Pass,  indicating  that  thvy 
breed  in  the^e  localities ;  also  specimens  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Sonora, 
and  Espia,  in  Mexico,  but  none  from  California. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  who  met  w'th  these  birds  both  in  Sonora  and  at  Espia,  on 
the  ^ilexican  Boundary  Survey,  states  diat  he  observed  them  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  early  in  the  morning,  in  very  large  flocks.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  they  feed  on  the  hills  among  the  bushes.  When  on  the  wing 
they  keep  very  close  together,  so  that  a  single  discharge  of  shot  would  some- 
times bring  down  twenty  or  thirty.  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  on  the  same  survey, 
also  states  that  he  sometimes  found  them  occurring  in  flocks  of  hundreds. 
The  greatest  numbers  were  seen  near  Presidio  del  Xorte.  Great  varieties  of 
plumage  were  observed  in  the  same  flock.  Tiie  food  seemed  to  be  seeds 
almost  exclusively.  They  were  very  simultaneous  in  all  their  movements. 
Stra"«  lers  were  never  observed  remaining  behind  after  the  flock  liad  started. 
They  are,  he  states,  the  most  absolutely  gregarious  birds  he  has  ever  met 

with. 

Dr.  Cones,  wlio  regarded  this  bird  as  one  highly  characteristic  of  the  prai- 
rie fauna,  writes  me  that  he  met  with  it  in  great  nund)ers  in  Kansas,  soon 
after  leaving  Fort  Piley,  and  saw  it  every  day  until  he  reached  the  Eaton 
^lountains  in  Xew  Mexico.  "  For  two  or  three  days,  in  fact,  from  I^ort 
Larned  to  the  mountains,"  he  writes,  "I  scarcely  saw  anything  else.  This 
was  the  first  week  in  June,  and  most  of  the  birds  seemed  to  be  paired  an^' 
nesting,  though  occasionally  a  dozen  or  more  were  seen  together,  iiock' 
like  the  Blackbirds  that  they  strongly  recall.  They  were  in  full  song  iid 
proved  deliglitful  vocalists.  Sometimes  they  warble  from  some  spray  r  low 
bush  offering  a  stand  a  little  above  the  level  flower-beds  of  the  prai: .  \  but 
oftener  they  mount  straight  up,  hovering  high  in  the  air  on  tremulous  wings, 
pcniring  forth  their  melodious  strains  until,  seemingly  exhausted,  they  sink 
liack  to  the  ground.  At  such  times  it  is  interesting  to  watch  two  rival  males, 
each  straining  everv  nerve  to  mount  hi*;her  than  the  other,  and  sing  more 
acceptably  to  its  mate  hidden  in  the  verdure  below.  This  liabit  of  rising  on 
the  wing  to  sing,  so  famed  in  tlie  case  of  the  Skvlark,  seems  not  confined  to 
l)articular  species,  but  to  be  a  forced  practice  of  a  number  of  different  birds 
residing  in  open  level  regions,  that  do  not  afford  the  elevated  i)erches  usually 
chosen  by  woodland  songsters  for  their  performances.     The  ordinary  flight 
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of  this  species  is  altoijotlier  of  u  difliMciit  character,  being  a  low  gliding  mo- 
tion, overtopping  the  weeds  and  husljes.  That  the  birds  were  nesting  at  this 
time  is  rendered  still  more  probal)le  by  the  fact  that  the  males  n(>ticed  as  we 
passed  along  were  out  of  all  pr(>i)ortion,  in  numbers,  to  the  females  seen. 
They  were  very  heedless  of  api)roacli,  and  any  number  could  have  been 
readily  destroyed.  I  never  saw  any  at  Fort  Whipple,  or  elsewhere  in  Ari- 
zona, though  Dr.  Heerniann  says  that  they  are  abundant  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Territory,  and  specimens  are  recorded  from  Lower  Califor- 
nia." 

Mr.  Allen  found  the  Lark  Huntinir  one  of  the  few  birds  that  seemed 
strictly  confined  to  the  arid  ])lains  near  Fort  Hays,  in  Kansas.  He  '.net  with 
it  in  gi-eat  abundance,  but  only  on  the  high  ridges  and  dry  i)late{  us,  where 
they  seemed  to  live  in  colonies.  He  describes  them  as  very  wary,  and  very 
tenacious  of  life,  often  Hying  long  distances,  even  after  having  been  mortally 
wounded.  They  seemed  to  delight  to  Hy  in  strong  winds,  when  most  other 
birds  ke[)t  in  shelter.  They  sing  while  on  the  wing,  iiovering  in  the  wind 
and  shaking  the  tail  and  legs  after  the  well-known  manner  of  the  Yellow- 
breasted  Chat.  Its  song  seemed  to  him  to  strongly  resemble  that  of  the 
Chat,  with  which,  at  such  times,  its  whole  demeanor  strikingly  accorded. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Report  on  the  birds  collected  in  the  survey  on  the 
32d  parallel,  states  that  he  first  observed  these  birds  on  approaching  the 
Pimos  villages.  They  were  associatetl  with  large  flocks  of  Sparrows,  glean- 
ing grain  and  grass-seed  upon  tlie  ground.  When  started  up  they  flew  but 
a  short  distance  before  tliey  resumed  their  occupation.  After  crossing  the 
San  Pedro  he  again  found  them  in  large  flocks.  At  Fort  Fillmore,  in  ^le- 
silla  Valley,  it  was  also  (piite  conunon  and  associated  with  the  Cowbird  and 
Blackbird,  searching  for  grain  among  the  stable  oftals.  He  again  met  with 
them  in  Texas,  in  the  month  of  April,  most  of  them  still  retaining  their 
winter  coat.  He  descrilies  the  tremulous  fluttering  motion  of  the  wings  with 
which  the  male  accompanies  its  song  while  on  the  wing  as  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  Bobolink,  and  he  speaks  of  their  song  as  a  disconnected 
Imt  not  an  unmusical  chant.  He  found  their  nests  on  the  ground,  made  of 
fine  grasses,  lined  with  hair,  and  in  one  instance  he  found  the  eggs  spotted 
with  faint  red  dashes. 

At  Gilmer,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  their  nests  were  found  by  Mr.  Durkee 
built  on  the  ground,  and  composed  of  dry  grasses  very  loosely  .arranged. 
The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  uniform  and  beautiful  light  shade 
of  blue,  similar  to  those  of  the  Fhspiza  amcricana.  They  measure  .90  by 
.70  of  an  inch,  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
are  entirely  unspotted,  although  eggs  with  a  few  reddish  blotches  are  said  to 
have  been  met  with. 
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Genus  EUSPIZA,  Bonap. 

Eu.fpizn,  RoNAV.  List,  1838.     (Type,  Emhriza  anwricana,  Gmelin.) 
Euxpinit,  (AiiAMs,  Mas.  Ilein.  isr.l,  13;i.     ^Same  type.) 

Gkn.  Char.     Bill  larffe  and  stronn:,  swollen,  and  without  any  ridjres  ;  the  lower  mandi- 
ble nearly  as  high  a.s  the  upper ;  as 


broa<l  at  the  base  as  the  length  of 
the  gonys,  and  considerably  broader 
than  the  upper  mandible ;  the  edges 
nuuh  intlexed,  and  shutting  mueh 
within  the  upprr  mandible  ;  the 
commissure  eonsiderably  angulated 
at  the  base,  then  decidedly  sinuated. 
The  tarsus  barely  equal  to  the  mid- 
dle toe ;  the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal, 
not  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle claw;  the  hind  toe  about  equal 
to  the  middle  one  without  its  claw. 
The  wings  long  and  acute,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the 
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tertials  decidedly  longer  than  the  secondaries,  but  much  shorter  than  the  primaries ;  first 
quill  longest,  the  others  regularly  graduated.  Tail  consideraldy  short  '•  than  the  wings, 
though  moderately  long;  nearly  even,  although  slightly  emarginate ;  the  outer  feathers 
scarcely  shorter.     Middle  of  back  only  striped  ;  beneath  without  streaks. 

This  L^entis  comes  nearer  to  Ca/'unoynzcf,  1)tit  has  shorter  tertials,  more 
slender  bill,  weaker  aud  mure  curved  claws,  etc. 

Species. 

H.  americana.  Toj)  and  si'les  of  head  light  slate ;  forehead  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow.  A  superciliary  stripe,  a  maxillary  spot,  sides  of  breast,  and  middle  line  of  breast 
ami  belly,  yello\.-.  Chin  white,  throat  black,  shoulders  chestnut.  Female  with  the  black 
of  the  throat  replaced  by  a  crescent  of  spots.  Hub.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States; 
south  to  New  Grenada, 

E.  townsendi.  Body  throughout  (including  the  jugulum),  dark  ash,  tinged  with 
brownish  on  the  back  and  wings.  Superciliary  and  maxillary  stripe,  chin,  throat,  and 
middle  of  belly,  white.  A  maxillary  line  and  a  pectoral  crescent  of  black  spots.  No 
chestnut  shoulders.     Hab.  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


Euspiza  americana,  Jv^y^v. 

BLACK-THBOATED  BVNTINO. 

Embcriza  amrrknna,  Gmf.t.ix,  Sy.-t.  Xat.  I,  17SS,  S72.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  TIT,  1811,  86, 
pi.  iii,  f.  2. —Aril.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  579,  pi.  cccLxxxiv.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1S39,  101.  — 
In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  r>8,  pi.  olvi.  —  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  341.  Friiujilla  {^piza) 
amcrica,ut ,  Bonap.  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  Xo.  85.  Eiispiza  americana,  Bonap.  List,  1838 
(tYi)e).  —  Ih.  Consp<^ctns,  1850,  469.  —  BAiiin,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  494. — Samuels, 
327.  Euspina  americana,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hoin.  1851,  IS**,  (type).  FrimjiUa  flari- 
culUs,  (Jmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  926.  **Embcriz<t  mrxlmna,  Latham,"  Syn.  I,  1790,  412 
(Gniy).  Passcrina  nigrkoUis,  Vieillot.  YcUow-throated  Finch,  Pennant,  Arc, 
Zotil.  II,  374. 
VOL.  ij,  9 
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8i'.  CiiAK.  Mole.  Sides  of  tlio  htail  and  sides  and  hack  of  tlic  lUM-k  asli ;  crown  tinj^ed 
with  yt'llowisli-<;rt't'n  and  faintly  strcakiMl  with  thisky.  A  snpcrriliary  and  sliort  maxillary 
line,  middle  of  the  lurast,  axillaries,  and  edjjfe  of  the  win<(  yrllow.  Chin,  loral  re^'ion, 
patch  on  side  of  tiu'oat,  belly,  anti  under  tail-coveits  white.  A  Idack  patcli  on  the 
throat  diniinishinjj  to  the  brea.st.  and  enihng  in  a  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  helly. 
Wing-coverts  chestinit.  Interscapular  region  streaked  with  black;  rest  of  back  inimacu- 
hite.     Length,  about  (;.70;  wing,  3.50. 

Female  witl'  the  markings  less  (hstinctly  indicated  :  the  black  of  the  breast  replaced  by 
a  black  maxillary  line  and  a  streaked  collar  in  the  yellow  of  the  u]»i)er  part  of  the  breast. 

Tlvn.  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  border  of  the  high  Central  Plains,  south 
to  Panama  and  \ew  Granada.  Xalaj»a  (SrL.  18o7,  205);  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis,  I,  18); 
Turbo,  N.  G.  (Cassin.  P.  A.  N.  8.  1800,  140j ;  Panama  (Lawr.  VII,  18G1,  298);  Nica- 
ragua, Graytown  (Lawr.  VIII,  181)  ;  Veragua  (8alv.  18G7,  142);  Costa  Rica  (Lawk. 
IX,  10;J)  ;  Vera  Cruz,  winter  (Sum.  M.  B.  8.  I,  552). 

Aniuiifj  adult  males,  scarcely  two  iiulividuals  exactly  alike  can  be  found. 
In  some  tlie  black  of  the  throat  is  continued  in  blotches  down  the  middle 
of  the  breast,  while  in  others  it  is  restricted  to  a  spot  immediately  under 
the  liead.  These  yariations  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  difference 
of  habitat,  for  specimens  from  remote  regions  from  each  other  may  be  found 
as  nearly  alike  as  any  from  the  same  locality.  Some  specimens  from  Central 
America  are  more  deeply  colored  tlian  North  American  ones,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  freshness  of  the  plumaiie. 

Habits.  The  histoiy  of  the  lilack-throated  Bunting  has,  until  yery  re- 
cently, been  nmch  obscured  by  incorrect 
obseryations  and  wrong  descriptions.  Eyi- 
dently  this  bird  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
founded with  one  or  two  other  species  entirely 
difl'erent  from  it.  Thus  Wilson,  Audubon, 
and  Nuttall,  in  speaking  of  its  nest  and  eggs, 
giye  descriptions  applicalde  to  Coturnicuhi>i 
jHtHscrhnis  or  to  C.  Jmn-sJovi,  but  which  are 
wholly  wrong  as  applied  to  those  of  this 
h  bird.  Xuttall,  whose  obseryations  of  North 
American  ])irds  were  largely  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts, speaks  of  this  bird  being  <juite  com- 
mon in  that  State,  \yhere  it  is  certainly  yery 
rare,  and  describes,  as  its  song,  notes  that 
haye  no  resemblance  to  those  of  this  Bunt- 
ing, but  which  are  a  yery  exact  description  of  the  musical  performances  of 
the  Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

It  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Xorth  America,  from  the  base  of  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina. 
I  am  not  aware  that  on  the  Atlantic  it  has  eyer  been  traced  farther  soutli 
than  that  State,  but  farther  west  it  is  found  as  far  at  Lmst  as  Southwestern 
Texas.  During  winter  it  is  found  in  Central  America,  and  in  Colombia, 
South  America. 
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In  Massachusctt.'i  it  is  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Hopkins  ibnnd  it  breeding  in 
AVillianistown,  and  sent  nie  its  e«xgs.  I  have  also  met  witii  its  nest  and  eggs, 
in  a  low  meadow  near  the  sea,  in  llinghani.  In  both  of  these  instances  the 
nest  was  on  the  ground.  A  specimen  was  shot  in  Xewton  by  Mr.  John  Thax- 
ter,  June  2<j,  1857,  tliat  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  then  in  the  process 
of  incubation.  Throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, these  birds  are  ([uite  common. 

Wilson  states  that  they  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  IMiiladelphia, 
where  they  make  their  aj)pearance  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  where  they 
seem  to  preft?r  level  fields  covered  with  rye-grass,  clover,  or  timothy.  They 
are  described  as  more  conspicuous  for  the  quantity  than  lor  the  tpiality  of 
their  song.  This  consists  of  three  notes,  sounding  like  chip-ch ip-ihe-( he-the. 
Of  this  unmusical  ditty  they  are  by  no  means  ])arsimonious,  and  for  nearly 
three  months  after  their  fii-st  arrival,  every  level  field  of  grain  or  grass  re- 
sounds with  their  quaint  serenade.  In  their  shape  and  manners,  Wilson 
states,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Umhcriza  citrineUa  of  Europe. 
They  become  silent  by  September,  and  in  the  course  of  that  month  depart 
for  the  soutliwest.  It  is  a  rare  bird  in  South  Carolina,  but  is  very  abundant 
in  Texas,  where  it  is  also  resident,  and  undoubtedly  breeds.  Audubon  states 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  numerous  they  were  in  every  0})en  piece  of 
ground  throughout  that  State,  especially  those  covered  with  tufts  of  grass. 
They  are,  he  states,  not  so  common  m  Ohio,  and  (^uite  rare  in  Kentucky. 
They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  open  lands  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  ^lissouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska :  and  they  have  been  found  breed- 
ing as  far  to  the  west  as  Wyoming  Territory,  near  to  the  base  of  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Allen  found  this  species  one  of  the 
most  abundant  birds  of  Western  Io\va,  characterizing  it  as  eminently  a  prai- 
rie species,  and  one  of  the  few  inl  abitants  of  the  wide  open  stretches. 

Mr.  Dresser  found,  early  in  May,  nmnbers  of  these  birrls  in  the  mesquite 
thickets  near  the  San  Antonio  and  Medina  Iiivers,  and,  as  he  found  them 
equally  numerous  there  in  July,  he  naturally  infers  that  they  breed  in  that 
neighborhood.  Dr.  Heermann  o^)tained  some  eggs  "which  he  had  no  doubt 
belonged  to  this  species,  though  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  parent. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  Western  Texas  a^.d  in  the  Indian  Territory  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  in  Texas  by  Dr.  Lincecum,  at  the  Kiowa  agency  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  and  on  the  Yellowstone  by  Dr.  Hayden. 

This  bird  is  not  gregarious,  always  moving  in  pairs,  and  althougli,  as  they 
are  preparing  for  their  migrations,  they  congregate  in  particular  localities, 
they  always  keep  somewhat  apart  in  family  groups,  and  do  not  mingle  pro- 
miscuously as  do  many  others  of  this  family.  They  are,  at  all  times,  unsus- 
picious and  easily  a})proached,  and  when  fired  at  will  often  return  to  the 
same  field  from  which  they  were  startled.  T'iey  are  very  partial  to  certain 
localities,  and  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  sandy  regions. 

Mr.  Audubon  states  that  the  notes  of  this  species  very  closely  resemble 
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those  of  the  Emheriza  miliaria  of  Kiiro]>e.  Its  unmusical  notes  are  almost 
continuously  rei)eateil  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  AVhen  the  female  is  startled 
from  her  nest  she  creei)s  (juit^tly  away  tliroui^li  the  grass,  and  then  hides  her- 
self, making  no  comjdaint,  and  not  showing  herself  even  if  lier  treasures  are 
taken  from  her.  Tlieir  nests  are  constructed  of  coarse  grasses  and  stems, 
lined  with  finer  and  similar  materials.  They  are,  in  certain  h)calities,  placed 
on  tlie  ground,  but  more  frecjuently,  in  many  i)arts  of  the  country,  they  are 
built  in  positions  above  tlie  ground.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
where  they  nest  among  the  tall  coarse  grasses  of  the  prairies.  My  attention 
was  first  calleil  U)  this  peculiarity  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Velie,  then  of  Kock 
Island,  111.  He  informed  me  that  in  no  instance  had  he  found  the  nest  of 
this  species  on  the  ground,  but  always  raised  a  few  inches  above  it.  It  was 
usually  constructed  of  the  tops  of  the  red-top  grasses,  worked  in  among  a 
bunch  of  thick  grass,  so  as  to  make  the  nest  quite  firm.  Tlie  meadows  in 
which  Dr.  Velie  found  these  nests  were  quite  dry,  so  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  their  thus  building  clear  from  the  ground  in  order  to  escape  being 
wet.  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Kobert  Kennicott  that  his 
experience  in  regard  to  the  nests  of  these  birds  had  been  invariably  the 
same.  Dr.  P.  i\.  Hoy,  of  Eacine,  is  confident  that  these  birds  in  Wisconsin 
never  nest  on  the  ground,  or  else  very  rarely,  as  he  has  never  noticed  their 
doing  so.  He  writes  that  during  one  season  he  visited  and  made  notes  of 
nineteen  different  nests.  Ten  of  these  were  built  in  gooseberry-bushes,  four 
on  thorn-bushes,  three  among  blackberry-brambles,  one  on  a  raspberry-bush, 
and  one  on  a  wild  rose.  None  were  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  some 
were  six  feet  from  it.     They  liave  two  broods  in  a  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  liidgway  informs  nie  that  in  Southern  Illinois  the 
nest  of  this  species  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  in  a  meadow,  and 
that  he  has  never  found  its  nest  placed  anywhere  else  than  on  the  ground,  in 
a  tuft  of  grass  or  clover.  Professor  Baird  has  had  a  similar  experience  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  W.  F.  Goss  found  them  nesting  both  in  bushes  and  on 
the  ground  at  Xeosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

The  eggs  of  tliis  species  are  of  a  uniform  liglit  l.j.ie  color,  similar  in  shade 
to  the  eggs  of  the  common  Bluebird,  as  also  to  "luse  of  the  Calamospiza  hi- 
color.  Thev  varv  considerably  in  size,  the  smallest  measuring  .80  of  an  inch 
in  length  by  .60  in  breadth,  while  the  larger  and  more  common  size  is  .90  by 
.To  of  an  inch. 

Euspiza  toivnsendi,  Bonap. 

TOWNSBHD'S  BUNTING. 

Emheriza  ton-nscndi,  Ari».  Orn.  liio^'.  IT,  1S:U,  1S3  ;  V,  90,  ]»1.  cccc.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1839.— 
Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  62,  i.l.  civii.  —  Nittall,  Man.  I,  (2a  ed.,)  1840,  528.  Euspiza 
toxcmauU,  BoN.  List,  1838.  —  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  495. 

Sp.  Char.     }fale.     Upper  parts,  head  and  iieek  all  round,  side.'?  of  body  an<l  forepart  of 
breast,  slate-blue;  the  baek  and  upper  siirlai-e  of  winirs  tinired  with  yellowish-brown;  the 
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intorscapular  rc^'ion  stroak«'<l  with  lilark.  A  siiperoiliary  anrl  maxillju y  line,  chin  and 
throat,  and  c'<Mitial  hue  of  under  parts  Iroin  the  hreiust  to  crissuni,  white;  the  e<l<re  of  the 
wing,  a!id  a  glo.ss  on  the  hreast  and  niidtlle  of  belly,  yellow.  A  hlaek  spotted  line  from 
the  lower  corner  of  the  h>wer  mandible  down  the  side  of  the  throat,  eonnectini,^  with  a 
crescent  of  streaks  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  slate  portion  of  the  breast.  Length,  T).?') ; 
wing,  2.8(i;  tail.  2.50. 

TIab.     Chester  County,  Penn.     But  one  specimen  known  (in  the  Mus.  Smith.). 

It  is  Still  a  question  whether  tliis  is  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  variety 
of  E.  anuricana.  There  is,  however,  little  ground  for  the  last  supposition, 
althoii<di  its  rarity  is  a  nivsterv. 

The  original  type  specimen  of  this  species,  collected  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Town- 
sen«l,  still  continues  to  be  tiie  only  one  known,  and  has  been  presented  ])V 
its  (nvner.  Dr.  E.  Michener,  to  the  Sndthsonian  Institution. 

Habits.  Only  a  single  sj)ecimen  of  this  apparently  well-marked  si)ecies 
has  been  observed,  and  nothing  is  known  as  to  its  Instory.  The  bird  was 
shot  by  Mr.  ^.  K.  Townsend,  in  an  old  fiekl  grown  up  with  cedar-bushes,  near 
New  Garden,  Cliester  Co.,  Penn.,  May  11,  1833. 


Genus 


,  Cabaxis. 


IGoniaphai,  l>owi).  "  Kxiurs.  iii  Madeira,  182r»,"  Agassiz.  ( Tyiit",  Loxia  ludoviciana,  ac- 
cording to  ('ray. ) 

Habia,  IIf.ichkxb.  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  IS.'jO,  pi.  xxviii.  iTyiie,  L.  hidoviciaiia  ;  not  Ilabia  of 
Lesson,  1831). 

Ucdymclcs,  Cadanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  153.     (Same  type.) 

Gex.  Char.     Bill  very  largo,  much  swollen  ;  lower  mandible  scarcely  deeper  than  the 
upper:    feet  almost  coc- 


cothraustine,  tarsi  and 
toes  very  short,  the  claws 
strong  and  much  curved, 
though  blunt.  First  four 
primaries  longest,  and 
nearly  e<iual,  abrui)tly 
longer  than  the  fifth. 
Tail  bro'"'  perlectly 
square.  Colors:  Black, 
white,  and  red,  or  black, 
cinnamon,  yellow,  and 
white,  on  the  male  ; 
the  females  brownish,  ST^Vv 
streaked,  with  the  axil-  V//' 
lars  and  lining  of  the  '  ' 
wiuiT  yellow. 


Hedymelfs  mdanocfphalus. 


There  seems  to  be  abundant  reason  for  separating  this  genus  from 
Guiraca  ;  the  latter  is,  in  reality,  much  more  nearly  related  to  Cifanospiza, 
it  being  impossible  to  define  tlie  divitling  line  between  them. 
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North  amkkicax  hirds. 


Species  and  Varieties. 

roMMoN  f'liAUAcTKU:*.  ^.  II  '  '•!  uikI  iippcT  pill  ts  (fxci'pt  runip)  (loop  black. 
Twolroini  b;iii«ls  a«3ross  ti>v«'rts,  a  liU<,M'  patch  <m  l>as«'  of  primaries,  ami  tur- 
iniiial  lialf  of  iuiuT  webs  of  tail-featliors,  pun-  white.  Urejust  rariiiiin'  or  einna- 
num  ;  axillars  ami  lining' of  winj;  earmine  or  <:ambo«,'e.  9*  I^lat.'k  rephicetl  by 
ochraeeotis  l>n>\vn  ;  other  parts  more  streakech 

H.  ludoviciauua.  Rump  ami  lower  parts  white;  lininj^'of  wiiiir,  ami  pateh 
ou  brei>t,  i-osy  earmiiie.  No  miciial  collar.  Fcmtife.  Liiiiiijx  <»f  wiii^ 
saflfron  Yellow ;  breast  with  numen>iis  streaks.  Hub.  Eiwteni  Province 
of  Nor  h  America.  .«outh,  in  winter,  to  Ecuador. 

H.  melauocephalus.  Rump  and  lower  parts  cinnamon-rufous;  lininij^  of 
wing  and  midtlle  of  abdomen  gambogi'-yellow.  A  ntichal  collar  of  rufous*. 
Female.  Lining  of  wing  lemon-yellow;  breast  without  streaks;  abdomen 
tinged  w  ith  K'mt»n-yellow. 

Crown  continuous  black.     No  post-ocular  rufous  stripe,     Ilah.  Moun- 
tains of  Mexici),  and  Central  Rocky  Mountains  of  Cnited  States. 

var.  mel anocephalus. 
Crown  divi<led  by  a  longitudinal  rufous  stripe;  a  distinct  post-ocular 
stripe  of  the  same.     Hub.    Western  Province  of  Tnited  States,  south, 
in  winter,  to  Colima var.  capital  is. 


Hedymeles  ludovicianus,  Sw  ainson. 

BOSE-BBEASTED  OB08BEAX. 

Loxia  ludovicUma,  Lixx.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  306.  —  Wilsox,  Am.  Oni.  II,  1810,  135,  pi. 
xvii,  f.  2.  Guiraca  liniovicianti,  Swaixson,  Thil.  Mag.  I,  18*27,  438.  —  Boxap.  List, 
1838. —  Ib.  Cousp.  1850,  501.  — Baikd,  Hinls  N.  Am.  1858,  497.  —  Sami-kls,  328. 
Friiiijillii  litJoria'ditif,  Ai'n.  Orii.  Biog.  II,  1S34,  166;  V,  513,  pi.  cxxvii.  Ptirrhula 
huloricinaa.  Sab.  Zoiil.  App.  Franklin  s  Narr.  Coavlhraiustes  ludovicinno,  liicH.  Li.st, 
Pr.  Br.  As.s.  1837.  Coccohorua  huhiriciinuts.  All).  Syn.  1839,  133.  —  1b.  Birds  Am. 
HI,  1841,  209,  i»l.  205.—  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  267.  ''a,miaphca  ludovkianu, 
BowDicH."  Jlcdifiiuh's  htdorieiitna,  Cabaxis,  Mus.  llcin.  1851,  153.  Frimjilla 
puukca,  G.MKLix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  921  (malo).  Loxia  obscura,  G.melix,  I,  1788, 
862.  Loxia  rosea,  Wilsox,  Am.  Orn.  pi.  xvii,  f.  2.  CoccolhraiidcsrubricolliSf  ViEiLLoT, 
Galerie  des  Ois.  I,  1824,  67,  pi.  Iviii. 

Sp.  Char.  Up])er  parts  generally,  with  head  and  neck  all  roimd.  glos!?y  black.  A 
broad  crescent  across  the  upper  part  of  the.  breast,  extending  narrowly  down  to  the  belly, 
axillaries,  and  mider  wing-coverts  carmine.  Rest  of  under  parts,  rump  and  upper  tail- 
covert?;,  middle  wing-i-overts,  spots  on  the  tertiaries  and  inner  great  wing-coverts,  l»asal 
half  of  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  ends  of  the  inner  webs  of  the 
outer  three  tail-feathers,  pure  white.     Length.  8.50  inches;  wing,  4.15. 

Female  without  the  white  of  quill.«.  tail,  and  rump,  and  without  any  black  or  red. 
Above  yell(nvi.sh-brown  streaked  with  darker;  head  with  a  central  stripe  above,  and  a 
suptrciliary  on  each  side,  white.  Beneath  dirty  white,  streaked  with  brown  on  the 
breast  and  sides.     Under  wing-coverts  and  axillars  safT'ron-3'ellow. 

In  the  male  the  black  feathers  of  the  back  .and  sides  of  the  neck  have  a  subterminal 
wliite  bar.     There  are  a  few  l»lack  spot?  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  just  below  the  red. 

The  young  male  of  the  year  is  like  the  female,  except  in  having  the  axillaries,  under 
wing-covert.s,  and  a  trace  of  a  patch  on  th»'  breast,  light  rose-red. 

The  depth  of  the  carmine  tint  on  the  mider  parts  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  speci- 
mens, but  it  is  always  of  the  same  rosy  hue. 
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He ilym elts  m elan  ureph alus. 


IIau.  East«'rn  rnitrd  Sfat«-s  to  llu*  Missouri  plains;  scmfh  to  Kciiiulor.  Iloiidnras 
(MuoKK,  I*.  Z.  S.  IS51>,  58);  Xalapa  (8cl.  18:)1),  .'{(;:.);  l{op)ta  (S<l.  lsr>r>,  VA);  Conh.va 
(Sci..  iM.'iO,  301);  (juattTiiala  (Stu  Il.is,  I,  17);  Cul»a  (Cab.  .1.  VI,  \));  E<ua(K)r  (Sci.. 
18«0,  2!)8);  Costa  Kica  (r.vn.  J.  <»1,  71):  (Lawk.  IX,  lo-j)  ;  Panania  (Lawk.  VII,  18G1, 
'J!>7):   Vera  Cruz,  wiuttr  (8i  m.  M.  li.  S.  I.  .V/J) ;   Yucatan  (Lawk.  Aini.  IX.  210). 

Hauits.     The  lIose-LreasttHl  Orosln^ak,  during  the  .suinmcr  inoiitlis,  api^'ars 

to  have  a  widely  extended  area  of  distri- 

luitioii,  tiiuuj^h  nowhere  a  very  al)undant 

.sjK'eie.s,  ami   one   ol'  soniewliat   irregular 

uecurrenee.     It  is  found  as  far  to  the  east 

as  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  north  as  Selkirk 

Settlement  and  the  valley  of  the   Sas- 
katchewan, and  to  tlie  west  as  Nebraska. 

It  winters   in  great  numbers  in  (luate- 

mala.     In  the  last-named  country,  while 
abundant   in   the   Vera  Paz,   it  was  not 

found    at    Diienas,    but    was  a   common 

cage-bird  in  the  city  of  (Juatemala.      It 

w^as  also  found  common  at  llerrudura,  in  Colombia,  South  America,  by  Mr. 

C.  W.  Wvatt. 

This  bird  was  noticed  on  a  single  occasion  near  San  Antonio  by  Mr. 
Dresser,  but  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  Texas,  or  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Sumichrast  did  not  meet  with  it  in  A'era  Cruz.  At  St.  Stephens, 
N.  i\,  Mr.  Boardman  found  this  species  a  regular  summer  visitant,  but  rare, 
nor  (ud  ^Ir.  Verrill  find  it  common  in  the  w^estern  part  of  Maine.  In  ^las- 
sachusetts  this  bird  becomes  more  common,  but  is  nowhere  very  abun- 
dant. It  has  been  met  with  in  various  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  restricted  localities.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State  it  is  more  numerous,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  At  Springfield,  Mr.  Allen  notes  it  as  a  summer  visitant,  breed- 
ing in  the  open  woods,  but  not  abundant.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  this  bird  has  increased  in  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Allen  found  this  bird  quite  common  in  Southern 
Indiana,  in  Northern  Illinois,  and  in  Western  Iowa,  where  he  found  it  fre- 
quent in  the  groves  along  the  streams.  Dr.  Cones  mentions  it  as  rare  and 
oidy  migratory  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  gives  it  as  a  summer 
resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  where  it  is  very  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  open  woods,  arriving  there  the  second  week  in  ^lay. 
It  is  also  found  throughout  Vermont,  in  favorable  sittiations  in  open  woods, 
on  the  borders  of  streams.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandolph, 
where  it  regularly  breeds. 

Wilson,  who  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  of  this 
species,  states  that  it  eagerly  feeds  on  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  sour  gum-tree. 
He  was  also  aware  of  its  fine  song,  its  value  as  a  caged  bird,  and  that  it 
frequently  sings  during  the  night. 


7*> 


NoUTII  .\MI:KI('A\  iurds. 


Sir  .Inhn  iJicliMidsnn  met  with  n  sinulc  ^jK'('illU'n  i^\'  this  hinl  nvi\v  tin* 
Saskatiht'waii  (hiring:  his  tiist  ixiKMlitioii  witli  Sir  .loliii  Fijuiklin,  hut  did  not 
ftfteiwnids  nicct  with  it.  lie  states  lliat  it  IrcqiuMits  the  dt'cp  recesses  of 
the  forests,  and  tliere  siiij^s  a  dear,  mellow,  and  liannniiiiMis  soni,'. 

Nuttall  apitears  to  luive  seen  little  nr  nothing'  oi'  this  hird,  except  in  con- 
fineineiit.  Ife  desci  ihes  it  as  thriving'  very  well  in  a  caj^'e,  and  as  a  melodious 
and  indefatiL^aide  warlder,  iVe(|Uently  ])assini,'  the  j^reater  ]>art  of  the  ni^ht  in 
singing,  with  irreat  variety  of  tones.  It  is  said,  while  thus  earnestly  eiii^'aLjed, 
to  mount  on  tiptoe,  as  if  seemingly  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm  and  deli;4ht 
at  the  unrivalled  harniiniy  i»f  its  own  voice.  These  notes,  he  adds,  are 
wholly  warliled,  now  loud  and  clear,  now  with  a  ciuendous  and  now  with  a 
sprightly  air,  and  finally  lower  and  more  pathetic.  In  Mr.  Xuttall's  oi»inion 
it  has  no  sn])erior  in  song,  excejit  the  Mocking-Iiird. 

^Ir.  Say  met  with  these  itirds  in  the  spring,  <tn  the  hanks  of  the  ^lissouri, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  ."ith  of  August,  at  Pend)ina  in  the  41>th  decree  of 
latitude. 

This  bird  arrives  in  Eastern  ^lassachusetts  about  the  l.'th  of  May,  and 
leaves  in  Septendier.     It  nests  during  the  tirst  week  in  June. 

Mr.  Audulion  .states  that  he  has  frcM^uently  observed  this  .sjjccies,  early  in 
the  month  of  March,  in  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  making  its  way  east- 
Avanband  has  noticed  the  same  circumstance  lx)tli  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  at 
Cincinnati,  ().  At  this  })eri«Kl  it  passes  at  a  considerable  lieight  in  the  air. 
He  never  saw  it  in  tlie  maritime  parts  of  (leorgia  or  Carolina,  l)ut  they  have 
been  procured  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  those  States.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  early  in  May,  he  has  observed  this  bird  feeding  (»n  the  tender 
buds  of  the  trees.  When  in  Texas,  in  18.*»7,  Mr.  Audubon  also  found  it  vt.'ry 
abundant  in  April. 

I>r.  IJacliman,  (pioted  by  Audubon,  states  that,  having  slightly  wounded  a 
beautiful  male  of  this  species,  he  kept  it  three  years  in  confinement.  It  very 
soon  became  quite  tame,  fed,  in  an  oj)en  room,  on  moistened  bread.  It  was 
at  once  reconciled  to  live  in  a  cage,  and  fed  readily  on  various  kmds  of  food, 
but  preferred  hulian  meal  and  hemp-.seed.  It  was  also  very  fond  of  in- 
sects, and  ate  grassho])i)ers  and  crickets  with  peculiar  relish.  It  watched  the 
Hies  with  great  a]>parent  interest,  and  often  snatched  at  and  secured  the 
wasits  that  ventured  within  its  cane.  During  briuht  moonshinv  nights  it 
sang  sweetly,  but  not  loudly,  remaining  in  the  .same  position  on  its  perch. 
AVhen  it  sang  in  the  davtime  it  was  in  the  habit  of  vibrating  its  win"j:S,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Mocking-Bird.  It  was  a  lively  and  a  gentle  com])ani(m 
for  three  years,  Imt  suffered  from  cold  in  severe  wintry  weather,  and  finally 
died  from  this  cause.  It  would  frequently  escape  from  its  cage,  and  never 
exhibited  the  least  desire  to  leave  him,  but  always  returned  to  tlie  house  at 
night.  It  sang  about  eight  weeks,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  had  only  a  faint 
clwrk. 

This  Grosbeak  builds  in  low  trees  on  the  edge  of  woods,  frecjuently  in 
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small  ^rovos  on  tlu'  l>aiiks  ot  streams.  Their  msts  are  rnnrscly  Imilt,  witli 
a  Ikisc  com|M)SL'tl  of  waste  stiil»l>le,  IraLjmeiits  ot  leaves,  and  stems  ol"  j.laiits. 
These  are  iuterminj^led  with  and  streii^^theued  l»y  twij»8  ami  coarser  stems. 
Tliey  have  a  diameter  of  eij^dit  imhes,  and  a  hei^dit  of  tliree  and  a  half. 
The  uitjter  j)ortion  of  the  nest  is  nsually  eoniposed  of  drv  usina  masses, 
minu'led  with  a  few  twii^s,  and  lined  with  tiner  twin's.  Its  cavity  is  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  in  depth,  hein^^  (juiti'  shallow  for  so  lari^e  a  nest. 

The  e^'«^s  hoar  some  resenddance  to  those  of  the  I'iirnmia\  hut  are  usually 
nnich  lar;^er,  thou;j;h  they  vary  j.ireatly  in  size.  Their  i^round-color  is  usually 
a  li.uht  hut  well-marked  shade  of  verdigris-i^Teen,  varynig  occasionally  to  a 
•Meenish-white,  and  are  marked,  more  or  less,  over  tiieir  entire  surface,  with 
Idotches  of  reddish-hrown.  They  v.iry  in  length  from  l.U")  to  ."JO  of  an  inch, 
and  from  .78  to  .60. 

During  incuhation,  and  in  the  ])resence  of  its  niate,  this  (Irosbeak  is  a 
persistent  and  enthusiastic  singer,  and,  at  times,  carries  iiis  love  of  song  so 
far  as  to  hetray  his  nest.  This  is  more  es]>ecially  so  when  he  ndieves  his 
mate,  takes  her  place  on  the  nest,  and  then,  apparently  ol)li\  ions  of  tlie  dan- 
ger of  lifting  up  his  voice  in  song  when  upon  so  responsible  a  duty,  attracts, 
by  his  melody,  the  oologist  to  his  treasures. 

Dr.  Hoy,  of  Kacine,  supplies  some  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
habits  and  nesting  of  this  species.  On  the  ir>th  of  dune,  witliin  si.\  miles 
of  that  city,  he  found  seven  nests,  all  within  a  sjtace  of  not  over  five  acres, 
and  he  was  assured  that  each  vear  thev  resort  to  the  same  localitv  and  nest 
thus  socially.  Six  of  these  nests  were  in  tlajrn-trees,  all  were  within  si.\  to 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  all  were  in  the  central  jMirtion  of  the  top. 
Three  of  the  four  ])arent  birds  sitting  on  the  nests  were  males,  and  this  he 
was  t(dd  was  usually  the  ease.  When  a  nest  was  disturbed,  all  the  neighbor- 
ing (irosbeaks  gathered  around  and  api)eared  etjually  interested.  I'oth  nest 
and  eggs  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Tanagers  that  it  is  dithcult  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Their  position  is,  however,  usually  different,  the  (irosbeaks 
generally  nesting  in  the  central  portion  of  a  small  tree,  the  Tanagers'  being 
placed  on  a  liorizontal  limb. 


Hedymeles  melanocephalus,  Swainson. 

BLACK-HEADED  GROSBEAK. 


Guiraca  welnvncrphihi,  Sw.  Syn.  Mex.  Rinls  Philos.  ^fa,!?.  I,  1827,  438. — Bon.  List,  1838. 
—  Ib.  Consp.  1850,  .502.  —  Haird,  Birds  N.  Am.  18,')8,  498.  —  Cooper  &  Sitklkv,  206. 
CiKcothroustc'i  melanmrj)]nila.  Rich.  List,  Pr.  Brit.  A.ss.  for  1836,  1837.  Frimjilht 
vulanncephala,  Ari>.  Orn.  Bio<j.  IV,  1838,  .519,  pL  ecclxxiii.  Coccnhirus  maaniMrphalufi, 
Arn.  Synopsis,  1839,  133. —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  214,  pi.  206.  —  Heerm.  X,  S, 
51  (nest).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  228.  (Joniaplirti  incIanoccpJuxhf,  SrL.VTER  ?  Hcdij- 
v\cJcs  inelanncejyhnlo,  Caranis,  Mas.  Ht-in.  1851,  153.  Friv<iUhi  an ntJiomoschtlis, 
Waoler,  Isis,  1831,  525.  Pif/ffus  guttatus,  Lessox,  llev.  Zoiil.  II,  1839,  102. 
.?  (??nV«ca  ^nco^or.  Lesson,  Key.  ZobL  II,  1839,  102.  . 
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NUin'II    A.MKUICAN    UIKhS. 


Sr,  ('iiAi;.  .\f'ilf.  Head  .i'mivc  .thI  oh  ilic  -idr-,  willi  cliiii.  Imck.  wiiiirs,  and  tail,  black. 
A  well-iiiaiki'fl  collar  »iii  ihc  liiii<i  in  c!\  all  iiMui'l  (ami  in  \ar.  cdpifdlts  a  iiuirc  or  less  dis- 
tiiicl  median  ^itipc  on  cniw  n.  and  one  licliiml  llic  ♦■u-).  cdiics  ol'  inteisi-aimlar  leathers, 
runi|).  and  nnd<  r  pails  ::cneiallv  pale  Kiowni-li-oraiiLit',  almost  li_i,dit  cinnamon.  Middle 
ol"  Ix'lly.  axillaiies,  and  mider  \\ini:-<o\eits.  yellow.  Delly  just  anterior  to  the  anus, 
under  lail-covi-rts.  a  laii^c  lijotcii  ai  ilie  end  of  the  inner  wel.s  of  lirst  an<l  second  tail- 
I'lMtheis,  a  liind  acro>s  the  iidddle  and  ureater  witiLT-covcrts.  some  sjK)ts  on  the  ends  of 
liie  lertiarics.  the  I  asal  ]iortions  of  all  the  <juills,  and  the  onicr  three  primaries  nciir  the 
tips,  white.      Lein^th  nearly  S  inches;  win;^".  L'l-'t;  tail,  .'}.')(». 

luimili'  has  iln-  chi?i,  sides  of  throat,  and  superciliary  stripe  while;  the  hlack  markinijs 
replaced  \<\  o!i\  aceous-Itrown  :  the  cinnamon  markini^s  palei'.  and  almost  white;  the 
while  ot  wiiiLis  more  i-cstrieled;  thai  ot'  tail  wantiiiLT.  I'sually  there  are  tew  or  no 
sfri-aks  ii.Mic;.ih  as  in  Imlon'ridu'ts  (laint  ones  on  llaid<s)  ;  in  youni;- males,  how«'Vcr,  the\' 
arc  moic  anpi-ccial>le.  The  lemon  or  <:amlio;_:e  yellow  axillars  and  under  coverts  in  all 
a'_;"cs  ami  sialics  separate  this  sp(>cies  fiom  //.  f'itlon'ci<i/ius.  the  female  aiid  youni^  oi^  which 
ha\e  those  rcLiions  of  a  sallVon  or  lulvmis  yellow. 

IJAi:.  lliLiii  Central  Tlains  from  Yellowstone  to  thi  I'acitic.  TaMe-lands  of  ^[e.xieo. 
Xalapa  (Sci..  ls.",!t,  .li;.");  ()i-i/,aha  (ScL.  isr)7,  lilo);  Vera  Cruz,  Alpim'  and  plateau, 
hrccdini;-  (Sr\i.  M.  15.  S.  I.  ;">'). 


Tills  liinl,  ill  its  ituiuc  (d'  lial»it;it,  a]t])eais  to  l»e  re}>roseiitO(l  l>y  two  varie- 
ties, wliieli,  liowover,  run  itilo  i-acii  oilier,  so  that  it  is  often  diilieiilt  to  ile- 
tcriiiiiit'  to  which  variety  speeiiiieiis  froiii  intermediate  regions  slioidd  be 
referred. 

Takiiiu-  the  series  I'loni  Kasteni  Mexieo  fOrizaha  and  ^NFirador)  and  nortli- 
ward  aloiiLi'  the  leteky  .Mountains  of  the  I'nited  States,  we  tind  the  hlaek  of 
tile  \n-.d  eontnnious,  sharply  (hdiiied  hy  a  gently  eiirved  outline  heliind,  and 
without  a  trace  of  either  the  vejtex  or  j>ost-o(ailar  stripes.  This  is  the  true 
inelanim iijiiihix,  as  restricted,  and  may  he  reuanled  as  the  Kocky^  ^lountaiv 
i'oiiii.  The  most  western  specimen  is  11,241,  from  Fort  liriduer :  the  nios' 
nortiiern  i  r.>..">.'»."i  ,  from  StinkiiiLi  K'iver,  Xorthern  Wyoming.  All  specimens 
from  the  I*ae-  ■  coast  eastward  to  the  western  hase  of  the  Iiocky  Mountains, 
including  (ape  St.  Lucas  and  Western  Mexico  south  to  Colima,  differ  from 
the  h'ocky  Moinitain  series  in  having  tlu»  posterior  outline  of  the  hlack  hood 
ragued,  and  irregularly  indented  hy  the  rufous  (d"  the  na])e,  which  always 
extends  ill  a  (juite  hroad  stripe  toward  the  eye,  along  the  side  of  the  occiput, 
and  (piile  frcipienily  loinis  a  cons])icuous  median  vertex  stripe,  though  tlie 
latter  feature  is  stuiietimes  not  distinct.  These  differen.ces  are  ohservahle 
only  ill  the  males,  and,  alth(tugli  apparently  slight,  are  yet  suificiently  con- 
slant  to  jusiify  distii-guishing  them  as  races.  The  IJocky  Mountain  form 
heing  the  true  nidanoLrpludus,  the  mime  ciq^ita/.'-i  is  i>roi)(>sed  for  the  western 
one 

il.MUTs.  This  hivd  occurs  from  the  high  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  iioiihern  portions  id'  V/ashington  Ti'rritory  to  the  tahle-lands 
<d"  .Mexico.  Mr.  liidgway  lound  this  sjiecies  ahundant,  during  tlu>  sunnner 
months,  ill  nil  the  fertile  woodi'd  «lisiiias  along  the  <'ntire  route  (»f  the 
survi'V.     At  Sacramento  it  was  common  in  the  willow  coj)ses,  and  was  oh- 
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sorvcil  in  the  j^Toatost  iuiMi1»ers,  in  Mmv,  in  tlio  ii(  li  xalU'V  of  tlic  Tnickco,  in 
conijiany  with  JUillocks  ( Jiiolc,  tin*  l.oiiisiana  Tana^cr,  and  (tllu'i-  sji'cies, 
fetMlinir  npon  the  Imds  ol'  the  " grease- wood. '  It  ]>rinci pally  inliahits  the 
willows  alonn  the  rivers,  and  the  shruM>erv  skirting  the  streams  oj'  the 
mountain  canons.  In  its  manmas  and  notes  Mr.  Kidgway  n-^ard-^  this 
hird  as  an  exact  counti'ipart  of  the  eastern  species,  the  /Av//////*  As  I iiili»ri(:L- 
uiiii!^,  its  song  heing  l»y  n(»  means  superior.  Th.e  jteculiar  and  \v\y  odd  rllrk 
t»f  the  lndovicicDLHs  is  said  to  he  etjually  charaeteristic  of  this  hird.  Mr. 
liidgway  met  witli  its  nests  in  willows,  ahout  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  lie 
had  evidence  that  the  male  hird  assists  the  female  in  tlu'  duties  of  incu- 
bation. 

This  l)ird,  though  a  coniin  u  ;n!  '  "  resident  in  the  (Ireat  Salt  T,ake  Val- 
ley, ''ad  all  migrated,  aei'omi  •  t  -  >^!•  "  den,  hy  the  1st  of  Scptcud>er.  It 
j  well  known  there  as  the  Peal  i.  ■  ti  i  its  loudne.ss  for  green  ]>eas,  of 
which  it  is  very  destructive. 

Aec(»rding  to  Dr.  Cooper,  this  (Jrosheak  arrives  in  California,  near  San 
Diego,  about  Aj»ril  12.  It  is  numerous  during  the  summer  throughout  the 
mountains  both  of  the  coast  and  (tf  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extends  its  na- 
rrations at  least  as  far  as  Tuuet  Sound.  It  is  ofttn  kept  in  conlinement 
on  account  of  its  loud,  sweet  .song.  In  the  Coast  Mountains,  in  May,  ils 
nnisic  is  said  t(»  be  delighti'ul,  the  males  vying  with  each  other  from  the  tojis 
of  the  trees,  and  making  the  hills  fairly  ring  with  their  mel(Mly. 

Dr.  Cooper  iound  a  nest  of  this  bird.  May  iL',  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Coast  llange.  It  was  br  in  a  h>w  horizontal  branch  of  an  alder,  and  con- 
sisted  of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  very  loosidy  ]>ut  together,  with  a  lining  of 
grass  and  roots.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  he  deseiibes  as  of  a  }>ale  blui-h- 
white  ground,  thickly  sjjotted  with  brown,  more  densely  near  the  larger  end. 
Their  size  he  gives  as  .95  bv  .70  of  an  inch. 

Dr.  Cooper  also  states  that  they  fropieiit  the  gronnd  in  search  of  food,  but 
also  live  nuich  on  trees,  feeding  on  their  buds.  They  are  n<tl  gregarious, 
assend)linLi only  in  familv  liToups  in  the  fall.  Thev  do  not  tlv  hinh,  nor  do 
they  make  any  noise  in  llyiu"' 

He  has  observed  these  birds  at  Santa  Cruz  April  1  2,  or  as  early  as  he  saw 
them  at  San  j)iego,  three  huntlred  and  lifty  miles  larther  south,  and  has 
foun  '  a  young  bird  Hedged  as  early  as  ]\Iay  'l'-\. 

Dr.  Cones  s])eaks  of  this  bird  as  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  Arizona, 
where  it  arri\'es  by  the  first  of  May,  and  remains  until  the  latter  jiart  of 
Se|)tend)er.  lie  speaks  (*f  it  as  fretpienting  the  thick  brush  of  the  ravi  es 
and  the  cottonwood  and  willow  c<t])ses  of  the  river-bottoms.  Its  call-note 
resend)les  that  of  Lojthoi'ttir  (jamhcli.  Its  song,  he  says,  is  superl>,  —  a 
])owerful,  but  melo(liou:  succession  of  clear,  rich,  rolling  notes,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  the  Icterus  halt! more. 

Dr.  Suckley  speaks  of  this  bird  being  sparingly  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Steilacooni,  Puget  Sound,  where  he  obtained  two  speei.   .  »is. 
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Dr.  Heermann  spoaTvi?  of  the  ^cm^  of  tliis  hird  as  clear  and  musical,  and  as 
very  closely  reseniMing  tliat  of  our  Ttorhta  miffrKtorivji.  He  tlescribes  its 
nests  as  formed  with  verv  little  care,  of  twii^s  lo<>selv  thrown  toLi'etlier,  and 
lined  with  roots,  ])hiced  in  tlie  hiiuiches  «)f  hushes.  Tlie  e^gs,  four  in  num- 
ber, lie  describes  as  of  a  greenish-l)lue  «iround,  marked  witli  irregular  spots 
(»f  umlxT-hrown,  varvin-^  in  intensity  of  shade. 

The  soivj:,  of  the  western  species  is  described  by  ^Ii'.  Xuttall  as  fully  equal, 
if  not  sujxM'ior,  to  that  of  the  Hose-breasted.  He  met  with  it  on  tlie  central 
table-lands  of  the  Ivocky  Mountains,  alonj^-  the  up])er  1  tranches  of  the  Colo- 
rado Kiver,  wliere  he  found  it  frequenting  the  thick  groves  of  the  streams, 
and  where,  tlirougliout  its  dense  forests,  the  powerful  song  and  the  inimitable 
voice  of  tliis  "most  delightful  Finch"  cheered  that  naturalist  amidst  the 
wildest  desohilion  of  that  "  forest  lU'imeval,"  where  this  superb  vocalist  made 
the  woods  eclio  antl  re-echo  to  its  untiring  song.  The.se  notes,  greatly  resem- 
bling those  of  its  eastern  relative,  may  be  heard  from  early  dawn  almost 
even  to  the  close  of  the  following  night.  These  are  described  as  loud,  varied, 
liigh-toned,  and  melodious,  rising  and  falling  with  the  sweetest  cadence,  fas- 
cinating tlie  listener  most  jtowerfuUy  witli  sen.sations  of  a  pleasing  sadness, 
its  closing  note  seeming  like  a  shrill  cry  of  ajtpealing  distress,  and  then  sink- 
ing faintly  on  the  ear.  It  is  described  as  very  sliy  and  retiring  in  its  lial»its, 
and  can  be  but  very  rarely  observed  closely  while  thus  engaged  in  song. 
On  these  occasions  the  bird  is  said  to  sit  up  conspicuously  on  a  lofty  bough, 
near  the  summit  of  the  tree,  his  throat  swelling  with  the  excitement,  and 
seeming  to  take  a  great  delight  in  the  .sound  of  his  own  nuisic. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  found  this  bird  on  the  Plateau  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  Vera  Crux.  It  was  found  to  the  height  of  8,.S(I0  feet,  and 
never  lower  than  4,(i(Hl. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  one  end  but  slightly 
more  rounded  than  the  other,  and  measure  1.10  of  an  inch  in  length  bv  .Go 
in  breadth.  They  have  a  bluish-green  ground,  blotched  and  splashed  with 
niaikings  of  a  rusty-brown,  for  the   most  part  more  numerous  about  the 


larger  end. 


Genus   GUIRACA,   Swainson. 


flulrftcay  SwAiNsoN,  Zoiil.  Jour.  Ill,  Xi»v.  1S-J7,  'J.'iO.     (Type,  Lox.ia  carnlea,  L.) 
Cocrolxirus,  SwAiNsoN,  Class.  I'irds,  II,  lSo7,  277.     (S.uno  type.) 

fiv.s.  Char.  Bill  very  larcro.  nearly  as  hiu^h  as  lontr:  the  ciilinon  .'^liirlitly  r'urved,  with  a 
rather  sharp  ridu*';  the  eoniinis.«uro  conspiciKni.sly  antrulatcd  just  liclow  the  nostril,  the 
{(osterior  leg  of  the  angle  neaily  as  long  as  the  anterior,  l)oth  nearly  straiirhf.  Ltiwer  jaw 
dee{)er  than  the  u)iper,  ami  extenditiir  nnieli  hehind  the  forehead;  the  width  greater  than 
the  ienirth  of  the  gonys,  eonsiderahly  wider  than  the  up))er  jaw.  A  prominent  knob  in 
th(^  roof  of  the  month.  Tarsi  shorter  than  the  middlt?  toe;  the  outer  toe  a  little  longer, 
reaching  not  rpiite  to  the  liase  of  the  middle  elaw  ;  hind  toe  rather  longer  than  to  this 
l)ase.     Wings  long,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  secondaries  and  tertials  nearly 
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equal;  the  secoml  quill  1onfr<*s:t  ;  tlie  first  less  than  the  fniirth.     Tail  very  nearly  even, 
shorter  than  the  witiirs. 

Tlic  sinj^le  Xorth  Ameri- 
can spcries  of  this  genus  has 
no  near  relative  in  tropi(  al 
America  ;  indeed,  no  other 
species  at  ])resent  knctwn 
can  be  said  to  be  strictly 
conueneric. 

In  all  essential  details  of 
external  structure,  and  in 
every  respect   as  to   habits 

and  niditication,  the  type  of  

the   genus    {G.   candea)   is 

much  more  like  the  species  of  f\//c(nofipim  than  those  of  Half/miles,  with 

which  latter  it  has  usually  l)een  included. 


Guiraca  csenilea,  Swaixsok 

BLTTE  6B0SBEAK. 

Lo.ci'i  ccrriilr",  Linn.  Syst.  Xat.  I,  176rt,  306.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  7S,  \\.  xxiv, 
f.  6.  -  .'Waiw.ki;,  Isis,  1831,  52'j.  Guirnoi  cirrvlra,  Swainson,  Birds  Mcx.  in  Tliil. 
MajT;.  I,  1827,  438.  —  Daiiu),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  41»9.  —  ('ooi>i.i:,  Orii.  Cal.  I,  2oO. 
Fromilln.  ca:ruJio,  Am.  Orn.  r>i()U-  H,  1831,  14n  ;  V,  ")M8,  pi.  cxxii.  CoeaifHjrus 
cirrukm,  Sw.  Birds  II,  1837,  277.  —  All).  Syn.  Is31>.  -In.  liirdsAm.  III.  1841,  204, 
1.1.  cciv.  —  Cabams,  Mns.  Ihin.  18'>1,  l."»2.  —  Finscu,  Al.h.  Xat.  linin.  1870,  339 
(Mazatlan).  Ciionoloiia  arrnlcn,  P) p.  Conspectus,  l8r>0.  r»r»2.  duninphceii  CKruka,  Br. 
Bloc  (irosbcnl;  Pfnnant,  Arc.  Zo.d.  II,  1785,  ?">1. 

Sp.  Chak.     Brilliant  blue;  darker  acros^s  the  middle  of  the  back.     "^ pace  around  base 

ot"  the  bill  aiid  lores,  with  tail- feat her.«. 
black.  Two  bands  on  the  winrr  across  the 
lips  of  the  middle  and  ."^ei-ondarv  coverts, 
■with  outer  edires  of  tertiari;.s.  reddish- 
brown,  or  perhaps  chestnut.  Feathers  on 
the  posterior  portion  o\'  the  under  sur- 
face tipi>ed  narrowly  with  irrayish-white, 
Len.irth,  7.'2.') :  w in jjr.  :i. •"»<>:  tail.  2.80. 

FeiiKtle  yellowish-brown  above,  brown- 
ish-yellow beneath  ;  tlarkest  across  the 
breast.  Wincr-coverts  and  tertials  broadly 
edirt  d  with  bntwnish-yellow.  Someliinesa 
fiiint  trace  of  blue  on  the  tail.  The  younir 
resemble-;  the  femah'. 

[Tap.,  ^^ore  southern  T'nited  States  from 
Atlantic  to   Pacilic.   south  to  Costa  Ri(\i. 

Xalapa  (Scl.  1850.  30.',)  ;  Oaxaca  (Sol.  18r,9.  378);  Cordova  (S<l.  IS.-,(5.  ;UH)  ;  Cuba  (Cab. 

J.  IV.  9);  Vera  Pa/.  (Salvix,  Ibis.  HI.  3.72);  Costa  Ki,a  (Lawk.  IX.  102);    Vera  Cruz, 

winter  i^vw.  M.  B.  S.  I.  r>r,2):  Yucatan  (Lawh.  IX.  2(I0). 
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NOUTII  AMEKICAX  DrilDS. 


The  sj>t'cies  (IcscrilH'il  as  C//ffnosj)i:(f.  jKirdliua  in  the  Uinls  of  Xortli 
America,  l)Ut  whieii  so  far  lias  noi  bot'ii  uetually  detected  iu>rth  of  Mexico, 
is  a  111 iiiitit lire  Gairava,  more  related,  liowever,  to  the  H.  coucnta  than  to 
varulea.  It  is  easilv  dij^hiiiiiiished  from  the  latter  bv  more  k)hed  hill, 
darker  hack  a.iid  under  ])arts,  al>SL*nce  of  rufous  \viny;-bands,  and  inferior 
size.     Lenj^th,  '>  inches;  wini^,  -."»(). 

Males  from  the  Pacific  coast  region  (ralifornia,  Colinia,  etc.)  liave  tails 
considerahly  Ioniser  than  eastern  specimens,  while  those  from  California  are 
of  a  nuich  lighter  and  less  purplish  Idue,  the  ditference  heinjj:  nnicli  the  same 
as  hetween  Sinlla  sialis  and  S.  azuna. 

Autumnal  and  winter  males  have  the  feathers  genei-ally,  especially  on  the 
back  and  ]>reast,  tipped  with  light  brown,  obscuring  somewhat  the  blue, 
though  producing  a  beautiful  api)earance. 

Habits.  The  Blue  (irosbeak,  though  more  a  bird  of  the  Southern  States, 
is  also  one  both  of  an  extended  and  of  an  irregular  distribution.  It  was 
even  met  with  one  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  Me.,  although  none  have 
been  known  to  occur  in  any  j»art  of  the  country  between  that  point  and  New 
York  City.     It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  C(»ast. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  California  is  inferred, 
rather  than  known.  Dr.  Coo})er  noticed  one  at  Fort  Mohave,  May  (>,  and 
afterwards  saw  many  more  freciuentini,'  the  trees  and  bushes  along  the  river, 
and  singing  a  lively  song,  which  he  compares  with  that  of  the  Carj)0(.f((Ci(-i 
frvntrdis.  He  also  saw  them  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  Santa  liarbara,  and 
states  that  they  were  found  at  Pit  liiver,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  ]»art 
of  the  State,  by  Dr.  Xewl>erry.  They  were  observed  to  frequent  the  banks 
of  streams  crossing  the  great  int«;rior  plains  and  deserts,  where  there  was 
little  vegetation  except  a  few  bushes. 

The  Blue  Grosbeak  was  only  met  with  by  ^Ir.  Pidgway  and  Ids  party  at 
Sacramento.  It  does  not  occur  —  or,  if  so,  it  was  not  seen  —  in  the  interior  so 
far  to  the  north  as  tlie  route  of  Mr.  King's  survey.  At  Sacramento  it  was 
found  freipienting  tlie  same  localities  as  the  Ctptnoxpiza  amo'no,i\\u\  appeared 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  cottonwood  co])ses.  Their  nests  were  loiind  be- 
tween the  18th  and  the  29th  of  June,  and  were  all  in  similar  situations. 
These  were  imilt  in  small  cotton  wood-trees,  on  the  edge  of  the  copse,  and 
were  all  alxjut  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  John  lUiiroiighs,  in  one  of  his  chaiining  popular  essays  ^  on  the  general 
habits  of  our  Itirds,  refers  to  their  occasional  preference,  in  sites  for  their 
nests,  of  the  borders  of  freipiented  roadsides,  and  mentions  finding  a  n3st  of 
the  P»lue  (Jrosbuak  among  the  trees  that  line  one  of  the  main  streets  and 
fashionable  drives  leading  nut  of  Washington  City,  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  boundary.  There,  he  states,  this  bird,  which,  according  to  Audu- 
bon's ol»servations,  is  shy  and  recluse,  affecting  remote  marshes  and  the  ^  or- 
ders of  large  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  had  ]»laced  its  nest  in  the  lowest  twig 
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of  tlie  lowest  luaiu'li  of  ti  lari^e  sycamore  iinmediately  over  a  Ljivat  thoiouLih- 
faiv,  and  so  mar  tlie  Lifound  that  a  })eis(»ii  staiidiuL!;  in  a  cart  or  sitting  on  a 
horse  could  have  readied  it  witli  liis  hand.  Tlie  nest  was  composed  mainly 
of  fraunieiits  of  news])a|K'r  and  stalks  of  i^rass,  ami  though  so  low,  wjis  ro- 
niaikahly  well  concealed  hy  one  of  the  i)eculiar  clusters  of  twi|_;s  and  leaves 
wliicli  characterize  tliis  tree.  The  nest  contained  young  when  he  discovered 
il,  and  though  tlie  parent  hirds  were  mucli  annoyed  by  liis  loitering  ahout 
beneath  tlie  tree,  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  stream  of  vehicles  that 
was  constantly  passing.  It  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  him  when  the  birds 
could  have  built  it,  as  they  are  so  much  .shyer  when  building  than  at  other 
times.  Tht'y  niust  have  worked  mostly  in  the  early  morning,  when  they 
could  have  the  jdace  all  to  themselves.  The  same  observer  also  noticed 
another  juiir  of  IMue  (Jrosbeaks  that  had  built  their  nest  in  a  graveyard 
within  the  city  limits.  This  was  placed  in  a  low  bush,  and  the  male  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  intervals  till  the  young  were  ready  to  Hy.  The  song  of  this 
bird  he  describes  as  a  rai)id,  intricate  warble,  like  that  of  the  Jndigo  Uird, 
though  .stronger  and  h)uder.  Indeed,  these  two  birds  so  much  resemble 
each  other  in  color,  form,  voice,  manner,  and  general  habits,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  ditference  in  size,  —  the  Grosbeak  being  nearly  as  large  again  as  the 
Indigo  r>ird,  —  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  tell  them  a]>art.  The 
females  of  both  birds  are  clad  in  the  same  redilish-brown  suits,  as  are  also 
the  young  during  the  first  sea.son. 

The  ne.st  of  this  species  has  also  been  found  built  in  a  tree  within  the 
Lirounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  AVashingion. 

The  only  time  I  ever  met  with  this  species  was  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  June, 
1S4*>.  The  previous  month  Professor  liaird  had  found  its  ne.st  in  a  low  tree, 
in  open  ground,  and  we  found  the.se  l>irds  still  frcipienting  the  same  grounds, 
where  we  found  another  nest  containing  three  egg.s.  It  was  in  a  low  thorn- 
tree  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  but  standing  out  in  open  ground.  The  nest  was 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Smithsonian  specimens  are  i'rom  Carlisle,  Penn.,  obtained  in  April, 
]May,  and  August ;  from  Georgia,  Texas,  Xew  Mexico,  Xebraska,  ^lexico,  etc. 
Air.  Lawrence  enumerates  this  amoiig  the  birds  found  near  Xew  York  City. 
^Ir.  Dresser  found  it  common  near  Matamoras  in  duly  and  August.  It  was 
breeding  there,  though,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  he  was  unable  to 
iirocure  anv  of  its  egjis.  l)r.  Coues  speaks  of  it  as  generally  distributed  in 
Arizona,  but  nowhere  very  common.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  near 
Fort  Wliij)ple,  August  10.  Turnbull  regarded  it  as  a  rare  straggler  to  the 
southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersey,  arri\ing  there  in  the 
niidtUe  of  May.  Dr.  Woodhouse.  found  it  connuon  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas.  Lieutenant  Couch  mentiinis  seeing  this  bird  first  near  Monterey, 
the  male  always  ]>receding  the  female.  He  speaks  of  them  as  exceedingly 
tame.  IMr.  J.  II.  Clark  states  that  this  bird  was  not  often  seen,  and,  when 
ol)served,  was  generally  s<>litary,  preferring  the  dark  ravines  and  the  canons 
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on  tlie  moimtiiin-sides.  It  is  not  montioned  by  Suniiclirnst  as  a  Inrd  of  Vera 
Cniz,  but  was  I'ound  diiriiii:  the  winter  months  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
lioucard. 

Mr.  O.  Salvin  states  (Ibis,  Til.  ]).  'M'i'2)  tbat  lie  found  this  species,  tliough 
not  of  very  common  occurrence,  pretty  genei-ally  distributed,  in  winter, 
tlirouiLjhout  Vera  Taz.  He  met  with  it  on  the  Plains  of  Salama,  and  all  the 
collecti(»ns  from  the  warmer  districts  to  the  northward  of  Coban  contained 
specimens.     Tt  was  found  by  Mr.  Georj^^e  ii.  AVhite  near  Mexico. 

AVilson  si)eaks  of  this  bird  as  retired  and  solitary,  an<l  also  as  a  scarce 
S])ecies,  and  as  havini,'  but  few  notes,  its  most  «'omm(m  one  being  a  loud 
chf'd:  He  was,  however,  aware  tliat  at  times  they  have  a  few  low  sweet- 
toned  notes.  He  mentions  their  being  kei)t  in  Charleston  in  cages,  but  as 
seldom  singing  in  continement.  He  fed  a  caged  bird  of  this  sj»ecies  on  Indian 
corn,  whicli  it  easily  broke  witli  its  jjowerful  bill;  also  on  hemp-seed,  millet, 
and  berries.     He  speaks  of  them  as  timid,  watchful,  silent,  and  active. 

Mr.  Audubon  was,  apparently,  somewhat  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarities nf  this  s}>ecies.  His  accounts  of  the  eggs  of  the  Pt/nnii/a  (vstlva 
are  entirely  inap]>licable  to  that  sj)ecies,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  apply  to  no 
otlier  bird  tlian  the  lUue  (Jrosbeak,  to  which  they  exactly  correspond.  He 
makes  no  mention  and  gives  no  description  of  the  eggs  of  the  latter.  His 
statements  as  to  tlie  nest  ap]>ear  to  be  correct. 

Dr.  Bachman  kept  several  of  these  birds  in  an  aviary  ;  two  of  these  mated, 
took  possession  of  the  nest  of  a  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  which  they  drove  off, 
and  laid  two  eggs  that  were  unfortunately  destroyed.  In  the  aviary  these 
birds  were  silent.  ]\Ir.  Audubon  kept  one.  in  confinement,  M'ith  him  in  PMin- 
Imrgli.  It  had  been  raised  from  the  nest.  This  bird  fre([Uently  sang  in  the 
niiiht,  and  before  dawn.  It  was  extremely  tame,  cominir  out  or  noin"  into 
its  cage  at  pleasure,  perching  on  the  head-dress  of  ^Irs.  Audubon,  or  on  the 
heads  of  otlur  members  of  the  family,  alightini'  on  the  table  and  feedinuj  on 
almost  anything  given  to  it.  If  a  gold  or  silver  coin  was  thrown  upon  the 
table  he  would  go  to  it,  take  it  up  in  his  bill,  and  apparently  toss  it  about 
with  ])leasure.  After  loathing  he  would  go  to  the  tire  and  perch  on  the  fender 
to  dry  himself.  He  would  attack  otlier  birds,  if  put  into  the  cage  with  him. 
In  feeding  he  sometimes  held  his  food  i..  ]iis  claws  like  a  Hawk. 

Tlie  eggs  of  this  bird  are  of  a  uniform  light-ldue  color,  and  most  resemble 
those  of  tlie  Sialia  orctira,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  lighter  color.  Their  color 
is  (piite  fugitive,  and  readily  fades  into  a  dull  v/hite  upon  even  a  slight  ex- 
posure to  light.  They  are  of  an  oval  sliaj/e,  ecjually  rounded  at  either  end, 
and  measure  .98  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .65  in  breadth. 
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Genus   CYANOSPIZA,   Haird. 

Passrrina,  ViriLLor,  Aiuilyst*,  lsl6.     Not  of  Linx^us,  used  iii  Botany. 
Spizti,  IJoNAr.vitTK,  Synopsis,  1828.     Not  of  1S25. 
Cijatiospiza,  Baii:d.     ^Type,  Tumnjra  cyanca,  L.) 

Gen.  Chak.  Bill  deep  at  the  base,  compressed;  the  up>er  outlh.'  considrrahly  curved 
the  coiuiuisstne  rather  concave,  with  an 
obtuse,  shallow  lolte  in  the  middle.  Gonys 
slij^htly  curved.  Feet  moderate ;  tarsus  about 
equal  to  middle  toe ;  the  outer  lateral  toe 
barely  lon^'cr  than  the  imier,  its  claw  tailing 
short  of  the  base  ol'  the  middle ;  hind  toe 
about  equal  to  the  m>  Idle  without  claw. 
Claws  all  much  curved,  .icute.  Winjrs  lonjj 
and  pointed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middh'  of 
the  tail;  the  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Tail  appreciably  shorter  than  the  wings; 
rather  narrow,  very  nearly  even. 

The  species  of  this   genus  are  all  of  very 
small  size  and  of  showy  plumage,  usually  blue,  rod,  or  green,  in  well-defined  areas.     The 
females  plain  olivaceous  or  brownish ;  paler  beneatli. 

Species. 

A*  Head  all  round  uniform  blue:  eyelids  not  ditferent,  commissure  distinctly  sin- 
uated. 

n.  Lower  parts  blue;  no  white  bands  on  wing. 

1.  C.  cyanea.  Entirely  deep  ultramarine-bhie,  more  purplish  on  the 
head,  somewhat  greenish  posterioily.  Female  ([\\\\  umber  altove.  grayish- 
white  beneath,  the  'on.'ast  with  obsolete  darker  streaks.  Ildh.  Eastern 
Province  of  United  States,  south,  in  winter,  to  Panama. 

h.  Lower  parts  white,  the  breast  rufous.     One  l»road  and  distinct,  ami  r. 
narrower,  more  ol>soletc  white  band  on  the  wing. 

2.  C.  amcena.  Head  and  neck,  all  round,  and  ruiri{).  bright  gn'onish- 
blue;  back,  win irs,  and  tail  more  duskv  :  a  narrow  white  collar  between 
rufous  of  the  breast  and  blue  of  the  throat.  Female  giayish-brown 
altove.  the  rump  tinged  with  blue.  Beneath  dull  whitish,  the  breast 
and  jugulum  more  buffy.     Hah.    Western  Province  of  United  States. 

B.  Head  party-colored  ;  eyeliils  dilfercnt  from  adjoining  portions.     Commissure 
hardly  appreciably  sinuated,  or  even  concave. 

a.  Back  and  breast  similar  in  color.     Upj)er  mandible  much  less  deep  thon 
lower,  the  coimnissure  concave. 

3.  C.  versicolor,  liack  and  l>reast  dark  wine-purple,  occiput  and 
throat  claret-red,  forehead  and  rump  ]>urplish-'i>lue.  Eyelids  purplish- 
red.  Female  fulvous-gray  above,  uniform  pale  fulvous  below.  JLih. 
Northern  Mexico,  and  adjacent  borders  of  Unite<l  States;  Cape  St. 
Lucas. 

b.  Back  and  breast  very  dilferent  in  color.     Upper  mandible  scarcely'  less 
deep  than  the  lower,  the  couunissur*'  straight,  or  slightly  sinuated. 

4.  C.  ciris.  l..o\\cr  parts  vermiliou-reil.  Back  green.  crov:n  blue; 
rump  dull  red;  eyelids  red.     Femah  dull  green  above,  light  olivaceous- 
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yellow  below,     flah.  GuW  .States  of  United  States,  and  whole  of  Middle 

Aincriea. 

r>.  C.  leclancheri/     Lower  parts  aanibofre-yellow.     Buek  Miie,  crown 

preen,  nunp  bhu-;  eyelids  yellow.     Female  not  seen.     Hub.  Southern 

Mexico. 


Cyanospiza  cyanea,  iuird. 

IKDIOO  BIBD. 

Tanagra  ajnnca,  Lrvx.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17<)»',  315.  Enweriza  qtnma,  Om.  Syst.  Xat.  1, 
17SS,  bl<6.  FruKjillu  ojaiifd,  Wilson,  I,  1810,  100,  i)l.  vi,  f.  5.  —  Aru.  Orn.  IJiog. 
I.  1832,  377  ;  V,  503,  pi.  l.xxiv.  Pasacrina  cijanea ,  Vikill.  Diet.  Spiia  cyanat.  Box. 
Li>t,  LS3S.  —  In.  Coiisp.  1850,  474.  —  Aud.  Syn.  1S30,  109.  —  In.  IJirds  Am.  Ill, 
1^41,  l»o,  1)1.  elx.x.  Ciictiwipiz'i  cijainn,  li.viRD,  Birds  N,  Am.  1858,  505. —  Sami'ELs, 
330.  fEinknzd  cydncllny  G.M.  I,  1788,  887.  f  EtnlMi'iza  acruka,  Um.  Syst.  Nat.  I, 
1788,  87(j.     Iiuli'jo  Buatinij,  and  Blue  Buntiaj,  Pennant  aud  Latham. 

Sp.  Cffah.  Mah.  Blue,  tintred  with  ultraniarino  on  the  head,  throat,  and  middle  of 
breast;  elsewhere  with  verdi<;ris-<xreen.  Lores  and  anterior  angle  of  chin  velvet -black. 
Wing-feathers  brown,  cuged  e.xternally  with  dull  bluish-brown.  Female.  Brown  above; 
whitish,  obscurely  streaked  or  blotched  with  brownish-yellow,  beneath:  tinged  with  blue 
on  shouldeis,  edges  of  larger  feathers,  and  on  rump.  Innnature  males  similar,  variously 
blotched  with  blue.  Very  vounir  birds  streaked  beneath.  Length,  about  r).7')  inches; 
wing,  nearly  3.00. 

Had.  Eastern  United  States  to  the  Missouri ;  south  to  (ruateniala.  Oi-xaca  (Scl.  ISijO, 
370);  Cordova  (Scl.  ISoG,  304);  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis.  L  17):  Cul)a  (Cab.  J.  IV.  8); 
Costa  Rica  (Cad.  Jolr.  18G1,  -4  ;  Lawk.  IX,  103) ;  Vera  Ciuz,  winter  (Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  5.V2). 

In  tills  species,  which  iiuiy  i)e  considered  the  typo  of  the  uenns,  the  tail  is 
sliglitly  enuirginute  ;  the  second  quill  is  longest,  the  lirst  shorter  than  the 
fointli. 

Habits.  The  common  Indigo  liird  of  the  Eastern  States  is  found  in 
nearly  uniform  and  tolerable  al)undance  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  tiie  valley  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Florida  to 
Xew  liriniswick.  It  is  a  summer  visitant,  but  rare,  in  P^astern  Maine,  but  is 
common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May,  and 
where  it  breeds.  Mr.  Allen  s])eaks  of  it  as  not  very  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  Springli(dd,  ^lass.,  arriving  there  about  the  middle  of  ^lay,  and  breeding 
in  gardens,  orchards,  and  the  edges  of  woods,  and  making  its  nests  in  bushes. 
Tt  leaves  there  about  the  middle  of  Se])tember. 

In  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  State  it  is  very  uneipially  distributed.  In  cer- 
tain hicalities  it  has  not  been  met  with,  but  in  other  favorite  places  it  seems 
t  )  be  ([uite  common,  and  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  the  gardens  of  Brookline 
and  Iioxburv  they  are  comparatively  ([uite  abundant.  Mr.  Maynard  gives 
May  10  as  the  earliest  date  of  their  coming.  He  also  states  that  in  the 
autumn  they  are  found  in  Hocks,  and  freipient  roadsides,  high  sandy  fields, 

^  f^>ianosj,.'(i  Icclanclicri.  Sj-ha  IccIancJieri,  Lafu.  Mag.  Zool.  1841.  j»l.  xxii.  —  Le.ss.  R.  Z. 
1842,   74. 
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and  rocky  pastures,  wliicli  I  liave  never  noticed.  According  to  Dr.  Coues,  it 
is  coniuion  and  breeds  as  far  south  as  Columbia,  S.  C,  and,  accordiu"^  to  Mr. 
Me  11  wraith,  it  is  a  eoninion  summer  resident  in  the  neij^hborhood  of  Hamil- 
ton, Canada  West.  Specimens  have  Ijeen  ])n)eured  as  far  west  as  Fort  lliley 
in  Kansas.  It  passes  the  winter  in  (Juatemala,  where  it  is  (piite  abundant, 
though  a  ver}""  large  proportion  of  specimens  received  from  there,  in  collec- 
tions, are  immature  birds.  It  was  not  found  in  Vera  Cruz  by  Mr.  Sumi- 
chrast,  nor  is  it  given  by  Mr.  Allen  as  found  by  him  in  Western  Iowa,  while 
it  was  common  both  in  Northern  Illinois  and  in  Indiana.  It  was,  however, 
found  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  Kansa.s,  in  considerable  numbers,  near  Leavenworth, 
in  the  spring  of  1871.  It  was  not  met  with  ))y  ^Ir.  Dresser  in  Southwest- 
ern Texas,  though  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  (piite  common  in  the  ])rairies  of 
that  State,  where  its  pleasant  song  was  heard  in  i\i(i  timber  on  their  edges, 
or  in  the  thickets  on  the  borders  of  the  streams  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  it  was  quite  abundant.  It  was  not  observed  ou  the  Mexican  Bound- 
ary Survey. 

These  birds  w^ere  found,  by  ^Ir.  Boucard,  abundant  throughout  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  having  been  taken  both  among- the  mountains  near  To- 
tontepcc,  and  among  the  hot  lowlands  near  Plaza  Vicente. 

Accon]  ig  to  Wilson,  this  bird  is  not  noticed  in  Pennsvlvania  much,  if 
any,  earlier  than  its  first  appearance  in  New  England,  and  it  leaves  at  aljout 
the  same  time.  He  observed  it  in  great  abundance  both  in  South  Carolina 
ana  Georgia. 

In  manners  it  is  active  and  sprightly,  and  its  song  is  vigorous  and  pleas- 
ant. It  is  considered  a  better  singer  than  either  the  ciris  or  the  aiiucna.  It 
usually  stations  itself,  in  singing,  on  some  high  position,  the  to})  of  a  tree  or 
of  a  chimney,  where  it  chants  its  peculiar  and  charming  song  for  quite  a 
space  of  time.  Its  song  consists  of  a  repetition  of  short  notes,  at  first  loud 
and  rapid,  but  gradually  less  frequent,  and  becoming  less  and  less  distinct. 
It  sings  with  equal  animation  both  in  May  and  duly,  and  its  song  may  be 
occasionallv  heard  even  into  August,  and  not  less  during  the  noonday  heat 
of  summer  than  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  Nuttall  describes  its  animated 
song  as  a  lively  strain,  c(jnq»osed  of  a  repetition  of  short  notes.  The  most 
common  of  its  vocal  ex])ressions  sounds  like  tsihf-ts.he-tsh<\  re])eated  several 
times.  While  the  female  is  engaged  iw  the  cares  of  incubation,  or  just  as 
the  brof»d  has  ap})eared,  the  song  of  the  male  is  said  to  be  much  shortened. 
In  the  village  of  Cand)ridge,  Nuttall  ol)served  one  of  this  si)ecies  regularly 
chanting  its  song  from  the  point  of  a  forked  lightning-rod,  ou  a  very  tall 
house. 

The  Indigo  Bird  usually  builds  its  nest  in  the  centre  of  a  low  thick  bush. 
The  first  nest  I  ever  met  with  was  built  in  a  thick  sumach  that  had  grown  up 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  excavation,  some  til'teen  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
but  two  feet  above  the  base  of  the  shrub.  This  same  nest  was  occupied  five 
successive  summers.     It  was  almost  whoUv  built  of  matting  that  the  birds 
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liiul  cvidt'iitlv  taken  from  tlu'  lirs  of  our  jiraiif vinos.  Each  vear  tlio  nest 
was  irpairt'd  with  tlie  sanii*  niati'iial.  Onrcnnlv  tlicv  liad  two  hroo<ls  in  one 
season.  The  second  lnood  was  not  hateluMl  out  until  Se]>tend)er,  and  the 
family  was  not  ready  to  mi^nate  until  after  nearly  all  its  kindred  had  assem- 
Med  and  ;;one.  This  nest,  tliou^h  j)rineii»ally  made  of  hare  mattin«.j,  was 
very  neatly  and  thoroiiujldy  lined  with  hair.  Other  nests  are  made  of  coarse 
i'rasses  and  sedLres,  and  all  are  usually  lined  in  a  similar  manner. 

Auduliou  and  Wilson  descrilte  the  ej^'i^s  of  this  hird  as  Idue,  with  i)urplish 
spots  at  the  larj,'er  end.  All  that  I  have  ever  seen  are  white,  with  a  sli;L,dit 
tiui^e  of  ij^reenisli  or  hlue,  and  uns])otted.  I  have  never  Ix^en  able  to  meet 
with  a  s]>otted  ei;''  of  this  l)ird,  the  identification  of  which  was  hevond 
sus])ici(>n.  They  are  of  a  roumled-oval  sliape,  one  side  is  only  a  little  more 
pointed  than  the  other.  They  measure  .73  of  a.i  inch  in  lenjj;th  by  .58  in 
breadth.  They  resemlde  the  e;^'gs  of  C.  lUinnuf,  but  are  smaller,  and  are  not 
so  deeply  tinged  with  blue. 


Cyanospiza  amcena,  r>Aina 

LAZTTLI  FINCH. 

Embcri'za  aimrnii.  Say,  Long's  Kxpf*!.  II,  1823,  47.  Fringilla  {Spizn)  amainn,  Ronap. 
Am.  Orn.  I,  \^'l't,  t>l,  jil.  vi,  f.  o.  Frinijilhi  innirna,  Ai'D.  Orn.  Hiog.  V,  1839,  U4, 
23<>,  j»l.N,  oci'xcviii  ami  ccccxxiv.  Spiz"  (nna'iin,  Buvap.  List,  1838.  —  Ai'D.  Syn. 
1>3;»,  10!>.  —  In.  IJinls  Am.  MI,  1S41,  100,  pi.  ilxxi.  —  Max.  Cal..  Jour.  VI,  1858, 
283. — Hkeiim.  X,  s,  4(5.  i'i/'niosjiiit(  ainana,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Adi.  1858,  504. — 
Cooi'Eit  &  SrcKLEV,  2o5.  —  Coopeu,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  233. 

Sp.  Char.     Male.   Upper  part^^  irenerally.  with  tho  head  and  nock  all  round,  greenish- 

bhu* ;  tho  interscapular  rojrion  ilarker.  Uppor  part 
of  breast  pale  brownish-chostnut  extending:  along 
tho  sidos  and  sopanitt'd  from  the  blue  of  the  throat 
b)'  a  faint  white  or(\<oont ;  rest  of  under  parts  and 
axillar.s  ■wlntt-.  A  white  patch  on  tho  middle 
winrr-coverts,  and  an  ol)scurely  indicated  white 
l)and  acros.*;  the  ends  of  tho  irroater  coverts.  Loral 
roirion  black.  Length,  about  5.50;  wing,  3.90; 
tail.  *J.<)0. 

Femitle.    Brown  above,  tinged  with  blue  on  rump 
and  tail  ;   whitish  beuoath,  tinged  with  bud'  on  the 
broa.st  and  throat ;  faint  white  bands  on  winufs. 
IIap..     HiLrh  CtMitral  Plains  to  tho  Pacilic 


Cyannxpizn  nmrrna 


This   species   is   about   the   size  of    C. 

cynnra ;    tlie    bill    exactly  similar.      The 

females    of  the    two   sj)ecies  are    scarcely 

di.stinguishable,  except  by  the  f^iint  traces  of  one  or  two  white  bands  on  the 

wings  in  anvt  na.     Sometimes  both  the  throat  and  the  upper  part  of  the 

breast  are  tinged  with  ]iale  brownish-bulf. 

Habits.     Tlie  Lazuli  Finch  was  first  obtained  bv  Mr.  Say,  who  met  with 
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it  in  I/^Mj^'s  expedition.  It  was  oltserved.  tlnniLjli  liurlv,  iil(in«'  the  luinks  of 
the  Arkansas  iJiver  ihirin;^  tin-  siunnuT  niontiis,  as  far  as  the  l>ase  of  the 
liocky  Mount.'iins.  It  was  said  to  ficcnicnt  tlie  bushy  vaUeys,  keeping'  niueh 
in  the  ^'rass,  after  its  food,  and  seldom  aliLrhtinu'  on  either  trees  or  slirults. 

Townsend,  who  found  tliis  rather  a  connnon  liird  on  the  ("(dunihia,  re- 
{^'arded  it  as  shy  and  retiriiiLj  in  its  hahits,  the  female  heiujj;  very  rarely  se(Mi. 
It  possesses  lively  and  ]>leasin^  powers  of  sonj;,  whieh  it  pours  forth  from 
the  uj»per  hranches  of  low  trees.  Its  nests  were  usually  found  ]>la('ed  in 
willows  alon;^'  the  margins  of  streams,  and  were  eompused  of  sniall  stieks, 
line  jj;rasses,  and  hutlldo-hair. 

Mr.  Xuttall  found  the  nest  of  this  l»ird  fastenetl  between  the  stem  and  two 
branehes  of  a  larj^e  fern.  It  was  funnel-sha]>ed,  bcini:  six  inches  in  height 
and  three  in  breadth. 

This  bird  jjossibly  ooonrs  (pnte  rarely,  as  far  east  as  the  Mi.ssissippi,  as  1 
have  what  is  said  to  be  its  Q*f)j,  taken  from  a  nest  near  St.  Louis.  It  only 
becomes  abundant  on  the  plains.  Mr.  IJid^'way  found  it  very  generally  dis- 
tributed throuu;h(tut  his  route,  inhabitiuLj  all  the  busbv  localities  in  the 
fertile  districts.  He  reijiarded  it  as,  in  nearly  e\"cry  resi)ect,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  eastern  ('.  rt/(nira.  The  nf)tes  of  the  two  birds  are  so 
exactly  the  same  that  their  soni,'  wouM  be  undistin^Tjuishabk'  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  amaiia  it  is  apprecia)>ly  weaker.  He  found  their  nests  usually 
in  the  low  limbs  of  trees,  near  their  extremity,  and  <»nly  a  few  feet  from  the 
•ground.  Mr.  d.  A.  Allen  found  this  s]>ecies  connuon  in  Colorado,  more  so 
amonL(  the  foot-hills  than  on  the  j»lains,  but  does  uot  a]>i»ear  to  have  met 
with  it  in  Kansas. 

This  species,  Mr.  Lord  states,  visits  Vancouver  Lsland  and  British  Cobnubia 
early  in  the  summer,  arrivinj.,^  at  the  island  in  May,  and  rather  later  east  of 
the  Cascades.  The  song  of  the  male  is  said  to  be  feeble,  and  only  now  and 
then  indulged  in,  as  if  to  cheer  his  more  somltre  partner  during  incubation. 
The  nest,  he  adds,  is  round  and  open  at  the  top,  composed  oi'  various  mate- 
rials worked  together,  lined  with  hair,  and  placed  in  a  low  bush,  usually  by 
the  side  of  a  stream. 

The  Lazuli  Finch  was  met  with  in  larcfc  numbers,  and  manv  of  their  nests 
])rocured,  by  ^fr.  Xantus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ft.  Tejon,  California.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  very  abundant  species  generally  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  found  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Paget  Sound,  during  the  summer.  It  arrives  at  San 
Diego,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  about  Ajiril  2'2,  and  remains  there  until  Oc- 
tober. A  male  bird,  kept  in  a  cage  over  winter,  was  Ibund  to  retain  its  blue 
]dumage.  It  is  a  favorite  cage-bird  in  California,  where  it  is  absurdly  known 
as  the  Indigo  l>ird.  During  the  summer  months,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
there  is  hardly  a  grove  in  the  more  o])en  portions  of  the  State  nninhabitetl  by 
one  or  more  pairs  of  this  beautiful  s])ecies.  Although  tlie  female  is  very  shy 
and  ditlicult  to  obtain,  except  on  the  nest,  the  male  is  not  timid,  and  fre- 
t^uently  sings  Lis  lively  notes  from  the  top  of  some  bush  or  tree,  continuin 
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iiiiisical  in  all  weathers  and  tlirouiiliout  tlie  sniniiuM".  lie  describes  its  soiif;,' 
as  unvaried,  as  rutlier  monutonfms,  and  closely  resenihlini,'  that  of  C.  ctjanea. 

Their  nest,  he  adds,  is  usually  built  in  a  bush,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  formed  of  fibrous  roots,  strips  of  bark,  and  j^rass,  with  a 
lining  of  vegetable  down  or  haii-,  and  securely  b:.  jid  to  the  surrounding 
l>ranches.  The  eggs,  five  in  number,  he  describes  as  white,  faintly  tinged 
with  l)lue.     At  Santa  Barbara  he  found  them  freshly  laid  ^lay  6. 

These  l)irds  are  never  gregarious,  though  the  males  come  in  considerable 
flocks  in  the  spring,  several  days  before  the  females.  They  travel  at  night, 
arriving  at  Santa  Cruz  about  April  12.  A  nest  found  by  Dr.  Cooper,  May  7, 
in  a  low  bush  close  to  a  public  road,  was  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  w\as  very  strongly  built,  supported  by  a  triple  fork  of  the  branch,  and  was 
composed  of  blades  of  grass  firmly  interwoven,  and  lined  with  horsehair  and 
cobwebs.  It  measured  three  inches  in  height  and  three  and  three  fourths 
in  width.     The  cavity  was  two  inches  deep  and  one  and  three  fourths  wide. 

In  Arizona  Dr.  Coues  found  this  bird  a  summer  resident,  but  not  abun- 
dant. 

At  Puget  Sound  this  bird  arrives  about  ^fay  15.  Dr.  Suckley  states  that 
in  Oregon  it  was  observed  returning  from  tlie  south,  in  large  Hocks,  in  one 
instance  of  several  hundred  individuals. 

The  eggs  of  the  Lazuli,  wdien  fresh,  are  of  a  light  blue,  which  on  the  least 
exposure  so  n  fades  into  a  bluish-white.  They  are  almost  exactly  oval  in 
shape,  and  measure  .75  by  .60  of  an  inch.  One  end  is  somewhat  more 
rounded,  but  the  difference  is  slight. 

Cyanospiza  versicolor,  Baird. 

VABIED  BUNTING. 

Spiza  versicolor.  Box.  Pr.  Zoiil.  Sno.  1837,  120. — In.  Conspectus  Av.  1850,  475.  —  Cab. 
Mus.  Hciu.  1851,  148.  CnrdueUs  luxaosus,  LKssoNvEfV-  Zoul.  1839,  41.  Ciianospiza 
versicolor,  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  503,  pi.  hi,  f.  2.  — Cooper,  Oin.  Cal.  I,  234. 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Posterior  half  of  hood,  with  throat,  dark  brownish-red ;  interscapular 
reirion  siniihir.  but  darker.  Forepart  of  hood,  lesser  wina-co verts,  back  of  the  neck, 
and  rump,  purplish-blue;  the  latter  purest  blue;  the  belly  reddish-purple,  in  places  tinged 
with  blue,  more  oViscure  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  -winp:  and  tail  dark-l)rown,  edjjfcd  with 
dull  bluish.  Loral  region  and  narrow  frontal  band  black.  Feathers  on  side  of  rump 
white  at  base.     Lent^th,  5.50;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.38. 

Female.  Yellowish-brown ;  paler  beneath,  and  lightest  behind.  No  white  on  wing. 
Tail  with  a  bluish  cfloss. 

Hab.  Northern  Mexico,  and  Cape  St.  Lucas.  I^alapa  (Scl.  1859,  305);  Oaxaca  (Sgl. 
1850,  379);  Orizaba  (Scl.  1857,  211);  (Su.m.  Ll.  B.  S.  I,  551;  breeding);  Guatemala 
(ScL.  Ibis,  I,  17). 

The  bill  is  stouter  and  more  swollen  1  I'  ^  end,  and  the  mandible  is  much 
more  curved  than  that  of  C.  cjanca ;  ana  xls  perfectly  concave  commissure, 
without  any  shallow  lobe  in  the  middle,  and  the  much  more  arched  ridge. 
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would  almost  separate  the  two  sienerieally.     Tlie  wing  is  shorter  and  more  Ij 

rounded,  the  tburth  (iuill  lonj^est,  then  the  third,  second,  and  fifth.     Tlie  hrst  H 

is  only  a  little  longer  than   the  seventh.     The  tail  is  decidedly  rounded ;  H 

ratlier  more  so  than  in  C.  cf/auea. 

The  female  is  very  similar  to  those  of  C.  amrena  and  cjianca.  The  former 
has  whitish  bands  on  tlie  wing ;  the  latter  differs  in  shape  of  bill,  and  has 
the  first  quill  but  little  less  than  the  second,  or  longest;  not  shorter  than 

the  sixth.     In  o-i,0oo  J ,  Cape  St.  Lucas  (June  2G),  the  colors  are  much  i^ 

brighter  than  in  any  other  of  the  collection.     The  whole  occiput  is  bright  ^ 

scarlet,  and  the  forehead  nearly  pure  light  blue,  neither  having  scarcely  a  [j: 

tinge  of  i)urple.  fl 

Autunmal  and  winter  males  have  the  bright  tints  very  slightly  obscured 
by  grayish-brown  tips  to  the  feathers,  especially  on  the  back.     The  female  \\ 

in  autumn  is  much  more  brown  above  and  more  rusty  beneath  than  in 
spring.  r 

Habits.  This  beautiful  species  has  only  doubtful  claims  to  a  place  in 
our  fauna.  It  is  a  Mexican  species,  and  may  occasionally  cross  into  our 
territory.  It  was  met  witli  at  Boquillo,  in  the  ^lexican  State  of  Xew  Leon, 
by  Lieutenant  Couch.  It  was  procured  in  Cluatemala  by  Dr.  Van  Tatten 
and  by  Salvin,  and  is  given  by  Bonaparte  as  from  Peru.  It  is  also  found  at 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  it  is  not  rare,  and  where  it  ])reeds. 

This  bird  is  also  found  at  Orizaba,  according  to  Sumichrast,  but  is  quite 
rare  in  tlie  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  common  name  is  Frnsiano.  Its  geo- 
graphical distribution  he  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  ^Ir.  Xantus  made  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  we  find 
the  following  in  connection  with  this  species:  517,  nest  and  three  eggs  of 
Cjjanospiza  versicolor ;  obtained  ^lay  5  on  a  myrtle  hanging  down  from  very 
high  perpendicular  bluffs,  off  the  Trajoles,  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  15.35,  nest 
and  egirs  of  the  same  found  on  a  vine  ten  feet  high. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  by  Mr.  Boucard  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
during  the  winter  months. 

Cyanospiza  ciris,  Ixmud. 

NONFABEIL;  FAINTED  BUNTING. 

Embcriza  ciris,  Lixn.  Kong.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Hand.  1750,  278  ;  tab.  vii,  f.  1.  — Ib.  Syst. 
Nat.  I,  1766,  313.  —  WiLsox,  Am.  Orn.  HI,  1811,  68,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  1,  2.  Passcrina 
ciris,  ViEiLLOT,  Cal.  Ois.  I,  1S24,  81,  pi.  Lxvi.  FringiUa  ciris,  Ari).  Orn.  Biog.  1, 
1832,  279;  V,  r>l7,  1)1.  liii.  Spiza  ciris,  Bon.  List,  1838. —  Ib.  Conspectus,  1850, 
476. —Am.  Syn.  1839,  1C.8.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  111,1841,  93,  pi.  dxi.x.  C;,rnospi'.if 
ciris,  Bairi),  Birds  N.  Am.  1^58,  503.  —  lu.  Mex.  Bound.  J  I,  Birds,  17,  pi.  xviii,  f.  2. 
—  Hf.ekm.  X,  0,  p.  14.  ?  Fri}i(jiUa  mariposa,  8coroLi,  Annals  Hist.  Nat.  I,  1769, 
151.     Puiiifcd  Finch,  C.\n>i!V,   Pennant. 

Sp.  Char.  }fule.  Head  and  nock  all  round  r.itramarino-blue.  oxcoptinir  a  narrow  stripe 
from  the  chin  to  the  breist,  which,  with  the  under  parts?  generally,  the  eyelids,  and  the 
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rump  (which  is  tinLretl  -with  piirphsh),  are  vcrmilion-rcd.  Edges  of  chin,  loral  region, 
greater  wiiig-covcrts,  iiiiuT  tertiary,  and  intersca[niUir  region,  green ;  tlie  middle  of  the 
latter  gloj;si'd  with  yellow.  Tail-leathers,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  outer  webs  of  quills, 
purplish-blue.     Length,  about  5.50  inches  ;  wing,  2.70. 

FtnuiJe.     Clear  dark  green  above  ;  yellowish  beneath.      lo^<//f/,  like  female. 

II.vi!.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  J^tates  to  the  Pecos  River,  Texas;  south  into  Middle 
America  to  Panama;  8.  Illinois  (Ridgwav);  Honduras  (Scl.  1858,  ."358);  Oaxaca  (8cl. 
1850,  37!>)  :  Cordova  (Scl.  1850,  ;i04)  ;  (Juateniala  (Scl.  Ibis,  I,  17)  ;  Honduras  (Scl.  II, 
10);  Cul)a  (Cab.  J.  IV,  8);  Veragua  (Salv.  18(57,  142):  Costa  Rica  (Lawk.  IX,  102); 
Vera  Cruz,  winter  (Sum.  M.  13.  S.  I,  552);  Yucatan  (Lawr.  IX,  200). 

Tail  verv  sli.i,'litly  emargiiiated  and  rounded ;  second,  third,  and  fourth 
([uills  ecjual ;  first  ratlier  shorter  than  the  iifth. 

Tho  female  is  readily  distinguishalde  from  that  of  C.  cyniua  by  the  green 
instead  of  dull  l»rown  of  tlie  back,  and  the  yellow  of  the  under  parts. 

Specimens  of  this  species  from  all  parts  of  its  range  appear  to  be  quite 
identical. 

Habits.  Th(^  Nonpareil  or  Painted  Bunting  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
eastern States  liii-  a  somewliat  restricted  distribution,  not  being  found  any 
farther  to  the  north  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  than  South  Carolina  and  Creorgia, 
and  probably  only  in  the  more  soutliern  portions  of  those  States  It  has 
been  traced  as  far  to  the  west  as  Texas.  It  was  also  met  with  at  Monterey, 
^lexico,  by  Lieutenant  Couch,  and  in  winter  by  Mr.  Boucard,  at  Plaza  Vi- 
cente, Oaxaca. 

Mr.  Dresser  fouml  it  verv  common  both  at  Matannras  and  at  San  Ante- 

« 

nio,  breeding  in  l)oth  jdaccs.  Dr.  Cones  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  considers  it  as  confined  to  the  low  country,  and  as  rare  even  there. 
It  breeds  about  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  which  neighborhood  I 
have  received  its  eijus  in  considerable  numbers,  from  Dr.  Bachman.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  lower  counties  of  Georgia,  and  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Savannah.  It  was  not  met  with  by  Dr.  Uerhardt  in  the  northern  ])ortion 
of  tliat  State.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  quite  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Texas,  where  he  tells  us  the  sweet  warblings  of  this  beautiful  anil  active 
little  Finch  added  much  to  the  ])leasures  of  his  trip  across  the  prairies.  Its 
favorite  places  of  resort  apj^eared  to  be  small  thickets,  and  when  singing  it 
selected  the  hi<j:hest  branches  of  a  busli. 

In  the  Beport  on  the  birds  of  tlie  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  Lieutenant 
Couch  met  with  this  species  among  the  low  hedges  in  the  suburbs  of 
Pes([ueria  (Irande.  ^Ir.  J.  H.  Clark  observed  that  tlie  individuals  of  this 
species  diminished  as  they  proceeded  westward.  The  male  was  almost  al- 
ways seen  alone,  flying  a  long  distance  for  so  small  a  bird.  Tlieir  nests,  he 
adds,  were  built  of  very  line  grass,  in  low  bushes,  and  resting  in  the  crotch 
of  the  twigs.  Males  were  never  seen  about  the  nest,  but  the  females  were 
so  gentle  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  off  the  nest,  which  was  deliber- 
ately  done  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Dr.  Kennerly  reports  having  often  listened  to  the  melodious  warblings  of 
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this  beautiful  Finch  in  the  vicinity  of  Sjin  Aiitonio,  Texas,  where  lie  found 
it  very  abundant  among  the  thi(ik  nies(|uite-bushes,  in  the  month  of  July. 
It  was  deservedly  a  great  favorite  there,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  and  its  notes. 

Wilson  found  this  bird  one  of  the  most  numerous  suminer  birds  of  l.owei 
Louisiana,  where  it  was  universallv  known  among  the  French  inhabitants  as 
Lc  Pape.  Its  gay  dress  and  its  docility  of  manners  jirocured  it  many  ad- 
mirers. Wilson  also  states  that  he  met  with  these  birds  in  the  low  coun- 
tries of  all  the  Southern  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  the 
bordei's  of  the  large  rivers,  particidarly  among  the  rice  i)lantations.  He 
states  that  a  few  were  seen  near  the  coast  in  Xorth  Carolina,  but  they  were 
more  numerous  in  South  Carolina,  and  still  more  so  in  Georgia,  especially 
the  lower  parts.  At  Natchez,  on  the  Mi.ssissi})i)i,  they  were  comparatively 
scarce,  but  below  Baton  Kouge,  on  the  levee,  they  appeared  in  great  num- 
bers. Around  New  Orleans  they  were  warbling  from  almost  every  fence. 
Their  notes  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  Indigo  Bird,  but  lack  their 
energy,  and  are  more  feeble  and  concise. 

W^ilson  met  with  these  birds  verv  generallv  in  the  houses  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  aviary  of  a"  wealthy  French  planter 
near  Bayou  Fourche,  he  found  two  ])airs  of  these  l)irds  so  tar  reconciled 
to  their  confinement  as  to  have  nests  and  hatch  out  their  e^gs.  Wilson 
was  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  pains  given  to  the  Canary  these  birds 
w^ould  breed  with  equal  facility.  Six  of  them,  caught  only  a  lew  days  before 
his  departure,  were  taken  with  him  by  sea.  They  soon  liecame  reconciled 
to  their  cage,  and  sang  with  great  sprightliness.  They  were  very  fond  of 
flies,  and  watched  with  great  eagerness  as  the  passengers  caught  them  for 
their  benefit,  assembling  in  the  front  of  the  cage  and  stretching  their  heads 
through  the  wires  to  receive  them. 

These  birds,  he  states,  arrive  in  Louisiana  from  the  South  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  l)uild  early  in  May.  Tliey  reach  Savannah  about  the  20th 
of  April.  Their  nests  are  usually  fixed  in  orange  Lidges  or  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees.  He  often  found  them  in  common  Ijramble  and  black- 
berry bushes.  They  are  formed  exteriorly  of  dry  grass  intermingled  with  the 
silk  of  caterpillars,  with  hair  and  fine  rootlets.  Some  nests  had  eggs  as  late 
as  the  25ih  of  June,  which  were  probably  a  second  brood.  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  of  rice,  insects,  and  various  kinds  of  seeds.  They  also  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  ripe  figs. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  Avas  detected  by  !Mr.  Eidgway  in  South- 
em  Illinois  between  Olney  and  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  10th  of  June.  It  is 
therefore  presumed  to  be  a  rare  summer  resident  in  that  locality. 

The  Nonpareil  is  possessed  of  a  very  pugnacious  disposition,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Audubon,  the  bird-dealers  of  New  Orleans  take  advantage  of  this 
peculiarity  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  to  trap  them.  A  male  bird  is  stufted 
and  set  up  in  an  attitude  of  defence  on  the  platform  of  a  trap-cage.     The 
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first  iiial(3  liiid  of  tliis  si)ecies  that  notices  it  is  sure  to  make  an  attack  upon 
it,  and  is  at  once  trapped.  So  i>ertinacious  are  tliey  that  even  when  thus 
inii)risoned  the  captive  repeats  its  attack  upon  its  supposed  rival.  They 
feed  almost  immeiliately  upon  bein;^'  caught,  and  usually  thrive  in  contine- 
ment,  Audul>on  mentioning  one  that  had  been  caged  for  ten  years. 

This  bird  is  very  easily  made  to  breed  in  confinement.  Dr.  Bachman  has 
had  a  single  pair  thus  raise  three  broods  in  a  season. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .8(1  by  .65  of  an  inch,  and  do  not  at  all 
resemble  tht*  eggs  of  the  cyanca  or  amana.  They  have  a  dull  or  pearly- 
white  ground,  and  are  very  characteristically  marked  with  blotches  and  dots 
of  purplish  and  reddish  brown. 


Genus  SPERMOPHILA,  Swaixson. 

Spcrmnjihihi,  Swainsox,  Zoiil.  Jour.   Ill,  Nov.   1827,  348.     {Tyjte,  Pijrrhiila  fnlcirostris, 

Tkmm.     Suiliciontly  distinct  from  Spcnnophiliis,  F.  Cuv.  1822.) 
Slh)rophila,  Cabani^;,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  148.     (Type,  Frimjilla  hypoleuca.  Light.) 

Gen.  CiiAii.     Bill  very  short  and  very  much  curved,  as  in  Pijrrhida,  ahno.<;t  as  deep  as 

long ;  the  commissure  concave,  abruptly  bent 
towards  the  end.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle 
toe  ;  inner  toe  rather  the  longer  (?),  reaching  about 
to  the  base  of  tlie  middle  one ;  hind  toe  to  the 
middle  of  this  claw.  Wings  short,  reaching  over 
the  posterior  third  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  tail; 
the  tertiaries  graduallv  longer  than  the  secondaries, 
neither  much  shorter  than  the  primaries,  which  are 
graduated,  and  but  little  difierent  in  length,  the 
first  shorter  than  the  sixth,  the  second  and  fourth 
equal.  The  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  wing.s, 
rounded,  all  the  feathers  slightly  graduated,  rather 


Spermophila  moreleti. 

sharply  acuminate  and  decidedly  mucronate.     Smallest  of  American  passerine  birds. 


The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  are  the  small,  very  convex  bill,  as 
high  as  long  ;  the  short  broad  wings,  with  the  quills  differing  little  in  length, 
the  outer  ones  graduated ;  the  tail  as  long  as  the  wings,  widened  towards  the 
end,  and  slightly  graduated,  with  the  acuminate  and  mucronate  tip  to  the 
feathers. 

Many  species  of  the  genus  occur  in  Middle  and  South  America,  although 
none  not  readily  distinguishable  from  the  single  North  American  one. 
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Spermophila  moreleti,  Puciieran. 

LITTLE  BEEO-EATEB. 

Spermophila  morclcti,  (Pitheuax,)  BoxAr.  Conspectus,  1850,  497.  —  Sclatku,  Pr.  Zool. 
Soc.  1856,  302.  —  r.Aiiii.,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  500,  \A.  liv,  f.  2,  :3.  —  Ib.  Mtx.  Bound. 
II,  Binls,  17,  pi.  xvi,  f.  2,  3.  Spomphila  moreleti,  Cab.  Mus.  IKin.  1851,  150.  —  Id. 
Joum.  fur.  Orn.  IX,  1861,  4  (with  synonoiny).  SjH'rnwpfti/a  (flhiifuho'is,  (Si'ix,) 
Lawuexce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyceum,  V,  Sept.  1851,  124  (Texas.     Not  olSrix). 

Sp.  Char.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  a  Itroad  I>ai.d  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  extending  all  round,  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  AviuL's  and  tail, 
with  the  posterior  upper  coverts,  black.  The  chin,  upper  throat  and  neck  all  round,  but 
interrupted  behind,  the  rump,  with  the  rcmaininG:  under  and  lateral  portions  of  the  body, 
white;  the  latter  tinged  with  V)rowni.sh~yello\v.  Two  bands  on  the  wing,  across  the 
greater  and  middle  coverts,  with  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quills,  also  white.  Length, 
about  4  inches;  wing,  2.05;  tail,  1.00. 

Female.  Dull  yellow ;  olivaceous  above,  brownish-yellow  Itcncath.  Wings  and  tail 
somewhat  as  in  the  male. 

Hab.  Rio  Grande  of  Texas;  south  to  Costa  Rica.  Xalapa  (?^cl.  ISaO,  3n.'>) ;  Oaxaca 
(ScL.  1859,  378);  Cordova  (Scl.  1856,302);  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis.  I,  17;  Balv.  Ibis,  I, 
4G8;  nest):  Costa  Rica  (Cab.  J.  1861,  4);  Vera  Cruz,  winter,  aljiine  region,  l)reeding 
(Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  551). 

The  specimen  upon  which  the  preceding  description  of  the  male  has 
been  based  is  the  only  one  in  full  plu- 
mage we  have  seen,  and  was  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater.  It  was  collected  in 
Honduras.  Some  of  the  feathers  of  the 
back  have  grayish  tips.  The  specimen 
described  by  Mr.  Lawrence  as  S.  alhogu- 
larvi,  though  male,  is,  in  most  respects, 
like  the  female,  except  tliat  the  wings 
and  tail  are  darker,  the  color  of  the  upper 
part  grayer,  and  the  interscapular  feathers 
blotched  with  black.     The  black  of  the 

head  is  strongly  indicated,  the  feathers,  spennophi'a  „,nr.!.n. 

however,  all  with  gray  margins.     In  this 

and  another,  a  little  further  advanced,  from  San  Diego,  Mexico,  (400G,)  there 
is  a  ve\y  faint  indication  of  the  l)lack  pectoral  band,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  whitish  of  the  rump. 

Habits.  Tliis  pretty  little  tropical  form  of  Sparrow  can  only  rest  a  claim 
to  be  included  in  our  fauna  by  its  occasional  presence  on  the  Kio  Grande  in 
Texas.     It  is  found  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  found  it  throughout  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  except  only 
in  the  elevated  or  alpine  regions.  Its  common  name  was  Frail fci to.  It  was 
abundant  throughout  the  hot  and  the  temperate  regions  as  well  as  the  plateau. 

Tliis  species  was  first  met  with  near  the  Lake  of  Peten,  in  Guatemala,  by 
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^I.  Moielt't,  and  was  (lesciibed  from  his  si)ecirneiis  in  the  Paris  Museum 
by  rrince  Hunapartt',  Mr.  Salvin  found  it  a  not  uncommon  si)ecies  about 
Dui'iias,  wliere  it  is  fjenerally  to  be  found  amongst  the  tall  weeds  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  lake.  It  wtis  also  found  at  Belize.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Salvin, 
published  in  the  Il)is  of  1859  (p.  468),  we  (|Uote  the  following  in  reference 
to  the  nest  of  this  species,  which  is  all  the  information  we  have  in  relation 
to  this  diminutive  Si)arrow :  "A  day  or  two  ago  I  found  two  nests  of 
SpermopJiila  iiioirlcti,  and  took  one  rotten  dried-up  egg  from  one  with  a 
voung  one  in  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  this  nest  and  that 
of  aS'.  hico/or,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Newton.  That  of  iS.  morelcti,  instead 
of  the  loose  domed  structure  of  S.  bicolor,  with  a  large  side-entrance,  com- 
posed entirely  of  one  material,  is  one  of  the  neatest  nests  you  ever  saw,  —  a 
beautiful,  (jpen,  tmnsparent  nest,  composed  of  fine  roots  and  fibres,  and  lined 
with  horseliair.  It  is  not  placed  resting  on  a  branch,  but  is  suspended  like 
a  Keed  Warbler's  {Salicaria  arundiuacea),  by  several  small  twigs.  The  eggs, 
too,  differ  materially."     Mr.  Salvin  gives  no  description  of  these  eggs. 

This  bird  was  found  a  resident  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  May  also, 
at  Plaza  Vicente,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  This  is  in  the  low  or 
hot  lands  of  that  region. 


Gexus  PHONIPARA,  Bonap. 

.nullipara,  BonaI'AUTE,  1850.     (Type,  Loxia  canora,  Gm.) 

Gex.  Chah.     Size    very   small.     Wiiiir  eoiisiderably  lonjrer   than   the  tail,  but  much 

rounded ;  third  or  fourth  quill  longest ; 
first  about  equal  to  seventh.  Tail  very 
slitrhtlv  rounded,  the  feathers  broad.  Bill 
very  short  and  deep,  but  the  depth  through 
the  base  less  than  the  culmen  ;  culmen  but 
slightly,  or  not  appreciably,  curved;  bill 
nmch  compressed.  Feet  stout;  tarsi  longer 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  outer  toe  longer  than 
the  inner,  its  claw  just  reaching  the  base 
Phonipara  zena.  ^^  ^j^^  m\M\e.  claw  ;  hind  toe  with  the  claw 

very  large,  and  strongly  curved.     Among  the  least  of  American  Fringillidce. 

The  introduction  of  this  genus  into  the  North  American  fauna  is  the 
result  of  Mr.  Maynard's  indefatigable  labors  in  the  exploration  of  Florida. 
The  species  are  principally  West  Indian,  a  single  race  alone  belonging  to 
the  continental  portion  of  Middle  America. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  Characters.  Sexes  very  different.  Above  olive-green,  beneath 
blackish  or  whitish.  ^.  Head  and  breast  black,  the  former  with  or  without 
yello^v  patches.  9  ^^''^'^  the  yellow  and  black  indicated  only,  or  wanting. 
Length,  about  4.(M>. 
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A*  Head  without  any  yellow. 

1.  P.  zena.  Cuimcn  doeidpiUy  curved.  Above  <lull  trrayish  olive- 
green.  <y.  Head  and  lower  parts,  especially  anteriorly,  dull  Mack,  mixed 
with  whitish  posteriorly.  9*  11*^*'^  '^"'^  beneath  ashy.  Win*;,  about 
2.00;  tail,  1.7."i.  ILih.  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Hayti,  Torto  Rico,  St. 
Bartholomew,  Jamaica,  etc.) ;  also  Key  West,  Florida  (Mayxakd). 

B*  Head  with  yellow  patches. 

2.  P.  pusilla.  Culmen  perfectly  straijiht.  Above  rather  britrht  olive- 
green.  ^,  a  supraloral  stripe,  a  patch  on  chin,  and  upper  i)art  of  throat, 
with  edge  of  wing,  bright  yellow  ;  forehead,  lores,  and  jugulum  black. 
9  with  the  black  and  yellow  only  indicated,  or  wanting. 

Whole  crown,  cheeks,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  abdomen  black. 
Hah.     Middle  America,  from  Mirador  to  Panama,  and  southward. 

var.  pn  silh( } 

Only  isolated  spots,  covering  forehea<l,  lore,  and  base  of  lower  jaw, 
and  patch  on  jugulum,  black.  Hah.  West  In<lies.  (Porto  Rico. 
Hayti,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  etc.) var.  olivacea  ■■ 

3.  P.  canora.^  Culmen  decidedly  curved.  Above  bright  olive-green  : 
beneath  pale  ashy,  whitish  on  anal  region.  A  bright  yellow  broad 
crescent  across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  curving  upward  and 
forward,  behind  and  over  the  auriculars,  to  above  the  eye.  ^.  Lores, 
auriculars,  and  chin,  and  a  band  across  the  jugulum,  black.  9-  Chin, 
etc.,  chestnut-brown ;  no  black  on  jugulum.     Hah.   Cuba. 


Phonipara  zena,  Bryant. 

THE  BLACK-FACED  FINCH. 


FringiUa  zena,  LiNN.  Syst.  Xat.  I,  (ed.  10,)  1758,  183  (based  on  Pnsacr  bicolor  baJmmensis,  t 

Catesby,  Carol.  I,  tab.  37,  Bahamas).  —  Bryant,  Pr.  liost.  Soc.  N.  H.  X,  1805,  254.  ' 

FriiKjilla  hicolor,   Lixx.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  (ed.   12,)  1766,  324  (same   original   as  zena). 

Spemwphila    hicolor,    GossE    (Jamaica).      PJionipnra.    hkoh>r,    Newton   (St.    Croix).  ' 

?  Tiaris  omivta,  Jaudine,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1847,  332  (Tobafjo),     Phonipara  omissa, 

ScLATER.     Phonipara  imirchi,   Baird,  Pr.  A,  N.  Se.  Phila.  Nov.  1863,  297  (Jamaica).  j 

FringiUa  zena,  xiiT.  march i,  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1867,  43.     Fring ilia  {Phonipara) 
zena,  var.  portoriccnsis,  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  X,  1865,  254  (Porto  Rico).  : 

I 
Sp.  Char.     Male  adult  (627,  Bryant  coll. ;  Inagua).     Above  dull  olive-green,  the  head  \ 

and  lower  parts  black,  the  two  colors  blending  msensibly  into  each  other;  feathers  of 

the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  crissum  edged  with  whitish.     Wing,  2.10 ;  tail,  1.80, 

culmen,  .35;  tarsus,  .G3;  mid<lle  toe,  .50. 

Female  adult  (983.  Bryant  coll. ;  Inagua).  Above  dull  olive-green,  beneath  ashy, 
whitish  on  the  abdomen  and  crissum  ;  no  black,      ^^'ing,  2.10. 

Male  juv.  (981,  Bryant  coll. ;  Inagua).  Like  the  adult  female,  but  the  head  anteriorly, 
the  chin,  throat,  and  jugulum  medially,  black.     Wing,  2.05. 

Hab.    West  Indies  (Bahamas ;  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico ;  St.  Croix,  Tobago  ?). 

1  Tiaris  pusilhi,  SwAiNsoN,  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  438.  Phonipara  pusilla,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S. 
1855,  159. 

2  Emheriza  olivacea,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  309.  Phonipara  olivace<i,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S. 
1855,  159. 

*  Loxia  canora,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  858.     Phonipara  cxnora,  Bonap. 
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(,>uite  a  lar^e  scries  of  tliis  species  from  tlie  various  AVest  Indian  Islands 
show  a  considerable  variation  in  tlie  amount  oi'  l»lack  in  male  l»irds;  nothin«; 
cliaracteristic  of  the  different  islands,  however,  for,  in  specimens  from  each, 
indiviihials  are  to  be  found  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  tlie  stages  de- 
serilx'd  above. 

Haiuts.  The  I>lack-faced  Finch  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands 
claims  a  i)lace  in  tlie  fauna  of  the  Tniteil  States  as  an  occasional  visitant  of 
Florida  ;  <)f  how  common  occurrence  on  that  peninsula  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. It  was  taken  there  in  the  spring  of  1<S71  by  Mr.  Maynard,  and  is 
possibly  an  accidental  rather  than  a  regular  visitant.  It  is  found  in  many 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  though  being  resident  in  their  several  places  of 
abode,  thev  naturallv  exhibit  certain  characteristics  as  of  distinct  races. 
The  ei;«4s  of  the  St.  Croix  binl  dill'er  cousiderablv  from  those  of  the  Jamaica 
one. 

The  Messrs.  Xewton,  in  their  account  of  the  birds  of  St.  Croix,  mention 
this  bird  as  having  a  Hunting-like  song,  heard  always  very  early  in  the 
morning.  It  is  said  to  freipient  the  curing  houses,  hopping  on  the  uncovered 
sugar-hogsheads,  and  making  a  i)lentiful  meal  therefrom.  It  is  very  sociable, 
and  feeds  in  small  flocks,  mostly  on  the  ground  among  the  guinea-gi'ass. 
The  cro])s  of  those  dissected  were  usually  found  to  contain  small  seeds. 
They  build  domed  nests  in  low  bushes,  thickets  of  bamboo,  or  among  creep- 
ers against  the  side  of  a  house,  seldom  more  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
composed  entirely  of  dry  grass,  the  interior  being  lined  with  finer  materials 
of  the  same.  The  opening  is  on  one  side,  and  is  large  for  the  size  of  the 
nest.  They  breed  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  The  eggs 
are  white,  spotted  with  red,  especially  at  the  larger  end.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  eggs  is  three,  very  randy  four.  Their  measurement  is  .C>o  by  .50 
of  an  inch. 

In  Jamaica  Mr.  ^larch  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  common  of  the  Grass 
Finches,  of  which  there  are  three  other  species,  and  as  nesting  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  Xear  homesteads,  in  building  their  domed 
nests,  they  make  use  of  shreds,  scra]>s  of  cloth,  bits  of  cotton,  and  other  trash. 
Their  eggs,  he  says,  are  three  and  sometimes  even  six  in  number ;  and  he 
mentions  their  varying  both  as  to  dimensions  and  coloring,  which  may 
explain  the  difference  between  the  eggs  from  St.  Croix  and  Jamaica.  Those 
from  the  latter  place  measure  .72  by  .r>0  of  an  inch,  and  the  markings  are 
more  of  a  brown  than  a  red  color. 

Mr.  Hill  adds  that  the  (Jrass  Finch  very  frequently  selects  a  shrub  on 
which  the  wasps  have  l)uilt,  fixing  the  entrance  close  to  their  cells. 

Mr.  Gosse  states  that  the  only  note  of  this  species  is  a  single  harsh  gut- 
tural st^ueak,  difficult  either  to  imitate  or  to  describe. 
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(JkNIS     PTRRHULOXIA,     linNAP. 

P>irrhiihKiin,  IV»n.v1'AKTK,  CimsjMttJis,  1850,  500.      (TyiM',  Cin'diitdlM  siuimftts,  Vms.) 

Gkn.  CiiAit,  TIh'  bill  is  vt'ry  sliort  untl  much  (.-urvtMl,  the  culnu'ii  toriiiiM<r  an  an-  of  a 
circle  of  (»<►  (K'},'rct's  or  iiiDit'.  ami  riidiiii.'  at  a  ri^'ht  aiijrh' with  the  straiu'ht  trooys;  the 
conmiissure  aliruptly  iiiiu-h   aiiLrulattMl  anterior  to  the  nostrils  in  its  initUlIc  point;  the 


Pyrrhuloxia  siminta- 

lower  jaw  very  much  wider  than  the  upper,  and  wider  than  the  <ronys  is  lonjj;  anterior 
portion  of  connnissure  straiirht.  Tarsus  lonjrer  than  middle  toe;  outer  lateral  toes  loncrer, 
not  reachinj;  the  base  of  the  middle;  wini;  eonsideralily  round(»d,  first  (piill  longer  than 
secondaries.  Tail  much  longer  than  the  wiiiir.  <riivduated ;  the  feathers  broad,  truncate. 
Head  crested. 

Color.     Gray,  with  red  feathers  and  patches. 

The  essential  character  of  this  jjjeiius  lies  in  tlie  i^retitlv  curvtMl,  verv  short, 
and  broad  hill,  something  like  that  of  P/frrhn/a.  In  other  res}K'cts  like 
Cardinal  is,  bnt  with  less  graduated  winir,  and  lon^rer  and  broader  tail 


Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata,  r.oN.vp. 

TEXAS  CABDIHAL. 

Cardwalis  mmi/rfm,  Bp.  Pr.  Zool.  Soe.  Lend.  V,  1837,  111  (Mexico).  —  Lawrknce,  Ann. 
N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  1851,  116.  —  Cassin,  Illust.  1,  vii,  1854,  204,  pi.  xxxiii.  P;irrhulo.yia 
siminta.  Box.  Consp.  1850,  500.  —  Baiud,  Bmls  X.  Am.  1858,  508.  —  Heekm.  X, 
c.  16.  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  236. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  an  elonirated,  pointed  crest,  spriiifrinir  from  the  crown.  Tapper 
parts  generally  pale  ashy-brown  ,  hood,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts  of  body,  rathtM* 
paler.  Lonjr  crest-feathers,  bill  all  round  includinir  lores  and  eneirclinjr  th(^  eye.  \\\\\^ 
and  tail,  dark  crimson.  Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat,  breast,  and  median  line  of  the 
belly,  under  tail-coverts,  tibia,  edge  an«i  inner  coverts  of  the  winsrs.  bright  carmine- 
red.     Bill  ytdlowish.     Length,  about  8.50;   wing,  3.75;   tail,  4.50. 


M 


NuiiTii  A.\ii:iacA.;  liiiius. 


Pyrrhuhxin  siniiata. 


Female  similar,  with  the  uiulor  part  browiiijih-ycllow  ;  niiildle  of  belly  and  throat  only 
tiniretl  with  re<l. 

Mail     Valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  of  Texas  an'l  westward;  Cape  St.  Lucas;  Maxatlaii, 

Mexico. 

The  wing  is  considerably  roiimleil,  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest; 

the  first  as  long  as  the  secondaries,  the 
second  longer  than  the  .seventh.  The 
tail  is  long,  graduated  on  the  sides,  the 
outer  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  middle.  The  feathei*s  are  very 
broad  to  the  end  and  oblitjuely  trun- 
cate. They  are  rather  broader  than  in 
Cardinal  is  rinjiaianus.  The  crest  is 
narrower  and  longer,  and  confined  to 
the  niiiUlle  of  the  crown ;  it  extends 
back  about  1.8U  inches  from  the  base 
of  the  bill. 

The  carmine  of  the  breast  is  some- 
what hidden  by  grayish  tips  to  the 
leathers  ;  that  of  the  throat  is  streaked  a  little  witli  darker.  The  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  wing-coverts  and  of  secondaries  and  tertials  are  like  the  back. 
The  tail-featliers  are  tipped  with  brownish. 

Specimens  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  are  very  much  smaller  than  any  others, 
measuring  only,  wing,  3.30 ;  tail,  3.80.  The  crest  is  dull  carmine,  instead 
of  dark  wine-i)ur])le  ;  the  red  tinge  on  wing  and  tail  much  fainter,  and  the 
sides,  as  well  as  the  gray  tints  everywhere,  more  brownish ;  there  is  none  of 
that  dark  burnt-carmine  tint  to  the  red  of  lores  and  cheeks  observable  in  all 
the  Texas  specimens.  Xo.  4r!),758,  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  is  like  the  Cape  St. 
Lucas  birds  in  colors,  except  that  the  crest  is  dusky,  but  the  proportions  are 
those  of  the  Kio  Grande  series. 

Habits.  The  Texan  Cardinal  was  originally  described  as  a  bird  of  Mex- 
ico by  Prince  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  the  southern 
central  portions  of  our  country,  its  range  of  extension  northerly  bringing  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is 
resident  throughout  the  year,  or  of  but  limited  migration  in  the  coldest 
weather.  It  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Cones  in  Arizona,  but  is  said  to  occur 
in  the  southern  portion  of  that  Territory.  It  was  f'.und  breeding  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  Xantus.  It  is  not  named  by  Sumichrast  among  the  birds 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

Its  habits  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  general  character  with  those  of  our 
common  Cardinal. 

The  specimens  from  which  this  bird  was  first  described  were  procured  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico.     The  first  obtained  within  the  limits  of 
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the  United  States  were  observed  1)V  Captain  McCf)\vn  of  the  V.  S.  Ainiv. 
at  liin^'<j;<)ld  IJairaeks,  in  Texas.  Sinee  then  it  has  l>een  })n)euied  l>y  several 
of  tlie  naturalists  aeconi|»anying  the  government  expeditions.  It  was  ob- 
tained in  New  Leon,  Mexico,  by  Lieutenant  L'oueh  ;  in  Texas,  by  Major 
Emory  ;  in  Texas  and  at  HI  I'aso,  by  Lieutenant  Parke. 

When  tirst  seen,  in  ^bireh,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulii)as,  by  Lieutenant 
Couch,  it  was  in  tioeks,  very  shy  and  ditlieult  of  ap])roaeh.  It  did  not  occur 
much  in  open  tields,  but  seemed  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  fences  and  bushes. 
It  was  often  seen  in  company  with  the  c(»mmon  Cardinal. 

Dr.  Keimerly  found  this  bird  quite  al»undant  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
bvit  did  not  (  bserve  it  elsewhere.  It  kept  "generally  in  tlocks  of  from  three 
CO  six,  frequenting  the  hedges  and  fruit-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  houses.  It 
became  very  restless  when  a])proached,  tlying  from  branch  to  branch  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  uttering  its  peculiar  note  with  great  vehemence. 

Dr.  ileermann  met  with  the  first  specimen  of  this  bird  in  a  dry  canon,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  crossing  of  San  Peilro  liiver.  It  was  perclied  on  a 
bush,  seemed  wearied  and  lost,  and  was  prol)ably  a  wanderer.  No  more  were 
seen  until  he  reached  El  Paso.  There  he  found  it  everywhere  among  the 
hedges  and  trees,  and  continued  to  meet  with  it  occasionally  on  his  road, 
until  his  party  left  civilization  behind.  It  erects  its  crest  as  it  moves  active- 
ly about  in  search  of  food,  jind  utters  at  intervals  a  clear,  plaintive  whistle, 
varied  by  a  few  detached  notes. 

Mr.  Dresser  considers  this  species  rather  a  straggler  from  ^lexico  than  as  a 
Texan  bird.  Near  Eagle  Pass  and  Piedras  Negras  he  found  it  abundant,  but 
it  became  scarce  as  soon  as  he  travelled  a  few  miles  into  Texas.  He  saw  none 
north  or  east  of  the  Leona.  He  was  told  that  (quantities  breed  near  Eagle 
Pass,  and  he  saw  not  a  few  in  cages  that  had  l>een  reared  from  the  nest. 
He  found  it  a  shy  bird,  and  dittlcult  to  shoot.  AVhen  followed,  it  tlies  about 
uneasily,  perching  on  the  top  of  some  high  bush,  and  erecting  its  long  crest, 
uttering  a  clear,  plaintive  whistle.  Sometimes  it  would  take  to  tlie  thick 
brushwood  and  creep  through  the  bushes  so  that  it  was  imi)ossible  to  get  a 
shot  at  it.  On  the  Lower  Kio  (h-ande  it  was  of  unconmion  occurrence.  He 
noticed  a  single  pair  near  Matamoras  in  August,  ISC-i. 

Cai)tain  McCown,  in  his  account  of  this  species,  published  by  Cassin, 
writes  that,  so  far  as  seen  on  the  Rio  Grande,  this  handsome  species  appeared 
to  have  a  strong  partiality  for  damp  and  bushy  woods.  So  lar  as  he  observed, 
it  never  ventured  far  from  the  river.  He  was  under  the  im])ression  that  this 
bird  remains  in  Texas  all  the  year,  having  met  with  it  so  late  in  the  fall  and 
again  so  early  in  the  spring,  that,  if  not  constantly  resident,  its  migrations 
must  be  very  limited.  He  describes  it  as  a  gay,  spriglitly  bird,  generally 
seen  in  company  with  others  of  the  same  species,  frequently  erecting  its 
crest  and  calling  to  its  mate  or  comrades.  It  is  rather  shy,  and  not  easily 
approached.  In  its  voice  and  general  habits  it  apjjeared  to  him  very  similar 
to  the  common  species. 
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NOirril  AMKIJICAX  lUUDS. 


The  eiigs  of  this  sj)ecies  are  of  an  nval  sIuijk',  one  einl  beini,^  o^U'  ^  little 
less  ruiinded  tliaii  the  uthrr.  Their  average  nieasuii'ment  is  one  inch  in 
lenuth  hy  .SO  in  Itreadth.  Their  LiTound-i'fdor  is  a  dull  chalkv-white,  over 
whieh  are  distributed  well-defined  blotches  of  a  light  und>er-bro\vn,  and  also 
a  numl»er  of  indistinct  markings  of  |turi)le.  Tlu»  spots  are  pretty  uniform 
i"  ♦hese  colors,  but  vary  irreatly  in  size  and  distribution.  In  some  ej^rgs  they 
lar«rely  consist  of  tine  dots,  in  others  tliey  are  in  bold  blotches.  In  some  the 
brown  is  more  confluent  and  the  elfect  that  of  a  deeper  shade. 


(xENus  CARDINALIS,   lioxvp 

Cardinnlis,   B<)NArAHTE,  Saggio  di  iiiui  (li.stnb""'oiu' mctoJ.  dei  Auimagli  Vcrtebrati,  1831 
(Agassi/).     (TyiH",  Loxia  atrdimdis,  LiXN., 

Gen.  Cii.vr.  Bill  ononnonsly  laiyo :  culinen  very  slightly  cnrvtMl,  conimissare  sinnatcil; 
lower  jaw  broatler  than  the  loiigtli  of  the  gonys,  coiisidcialtly  wider  than  the  upper  jaw, 
about  as  deep  as  the  latter.  Tarsi  longt'r  than  middle  toe;  outer  toe  rather  the  longer, 
reaching  a  little  beyond  the  base  of   the  middle  one;  hind   toe  not  so  long.     Wings 


Cardinalis  I'irginianus. 

moderate,  reaching  over  the  basal  tiiird  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  tail.  Four  outer  quills 
graduated  :  the  lirst  etpial  to  the  secondaries.  Tail  long,  decidedly  longer  than  the  wings, 
consideraOly  graduated;  feathers  broad,  truncated  a  little  obli(|uely  at  the  end,  the  corners 
rounded-     Colors  red.     Head  crested. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  ixenus  are  tlie  crested  head  ;  verv  large 
and  thick  bill  extending  far  back  on  the  foreliead,  and  onlv  moderately 
curved  above  ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  ;  much  graduated  wings,  the 
first  primary  equal  to  the  secondary  quills ;  the  long  tail  exceeding  the 
winfjs,  broad  and  much  i»radiiated  at  the  end. 

Of  this  genus,  only  two  s])ecies  are  known,  one  of  them  being  exclusively 
South  Americari,  the  other  belongin«»-  to  North  America,  but  in  different  regions 
modified  into  reju'csentative  races.     They  may  be  defined  as  follows. 
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Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  CiTARArrKii?.    M,tk.    \\v\'^\y\   vfinuli.tii-rcMl,   more  dusky   purplish  on 
upper  surface  ;  fejitlicrs  a<ljoiiiin<,'   bas«;  of  bill  black  tor  jireater  or  less  extent. 
Female.    Above  olivaceous,  ilic  win,<,'s,  tail  and  crest  redtlisli ;  beneath  olivuceo"S 
whitish,  slitiiitly  tinged  on  jiimilum  \vi!ii  n'd. 

C.  virgiuianus.  Cuhncn  nearly  sirai-dit ;  coinnjissin-e  with  a  .'iliirht  lobe; 
upper  niandilile  as  drej)  as  the  lower,  perfectly  .smooth.  Bill  red.  Black 
patch  covering  whole  throat,  its  posterior  outline  convex.  Female.  Lining 
of  wing  deep  vermilion.  Oiivaceous-grav  above,  the  wings  and  tail  strongly 
tinged  with  e<l ;  crest  only  (lull  ivd,  without  darker  shaft-streaks.  Beneath 
wholly  light  ochraceous.  No  black  around  bill. 
A.  Crest-feathers  soft,  blemled.     Hump  not  lighter  red  than  ba'-k. 

a.  Black  of  the  lores  passing  broadly  across  forehead.    Crest  brownish- 
red.     Bill  moderate. 

Cuhnen,  .7;");  gonys.  .41;  depth  of  bill,  .04.     Feathers  of  dorsal 
region  broa«lly   margined  with  grayisa.      Wing,  4.05;  tail,  4.50; 
crest,   1.80.     Hah.    Eastern    Province  of  T'niie<l  States,   south   of 
40°.     Bermudas     .......         var.  v  irg  i7iia  n  v  s. 

b.  Black  of  the  lores  not  meeting  across  forehead;  crest  pure  vermilion. 
Bill  robust. 

Cuhnen,  .84 :  gonys,  .47  •  depth  of  bill,  .70.     Feather.*?  of  dorsal 
region  without  grayish  borders :  nvl  beneath  more  intense;  wing, 
3.G0;    tail    l.'JO;    cnvst.  2.00.      Hah.    Eastern   Mexico   (Mirador; 
Yucatan;  ••Honduras").         .....  var.  coccinen s  ^ 

Cuhnen.  .S^.' ;  gonys.  .47  :  depth  of  bill,  .05.     Feathers  of  dorsal 
region  with  distinct  gray  borders;  red  beneath  lighter.    Wing,  4.00; 
tail,  5.00;  crest.  2.0().     Unh.    (\ipe  St.  Lucas,   and  Arizona;  Tres 
]\[arias  I.-^lands.     (Perhaps  all  of  Western  Mexico,  north  of  the  Kio 
(Irande  <le  Santiago.)    .......  var.  igneus. 

B*  Crest-feathers  stilV.  compact.     Rump  decidedly  lighter  red  than  the  back. 

Cuhnen,    .75;   gonys.    .41:  (h-pth   of  bill,    .57.     Donsal   feathers 

without  trravish   nmriiins;   red   as  in   the  last.     Wing,   3.40*    tail, 

3.80;  crest,  "J.OO.      Hah.    Western  Mexico;    Colima.      ''Acapulco 

et  TIealeio."  ........    var.  came  us} 

C.  phceniceus.^  Cu^  ,n  nuich  arched;  commissure  arched ;  upper  mandi- 
ble n(^t  as  dee{)  as  lower,  and  with  grooves  forwar<l  from  the  nostril,  parallel 
with  the  curve  of  the  <ulmen.  Bill  whitish-brown.  Black  patch  restricted 
to  the  chin,  its  posterior  outline  deeply  concave. 

1  Cardimtli's  virtyhu'anus,  vnr.  rorriurus,  Ripnw.w. 

*^  Cardituilis  viftjinlavus,  var.  crriun.^.  H'ardinaliscnrncns,  Less.  R.  Z.  1842,  209.  —  BoxAP. 
Con.ip.  I,  501. 

According  to  the  locality  quoted  ("  Acapulco  ct  Roalcjo"^  this  name  is  the  one  to  be  api»lied 
to  the  variety  diagnosed  in  the  .sviuipsis  ;  it  is  dillieult,  however,  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
description,  a.s  it  is  evidently  taken  from  a  female  or  immature  bird.  If  the  locality  quoted  be 
correct,  this  form  ranges  along  the  Paiitic  Coast,  jirobably  from  latitude  20°  south,  as  far  at  least 
as  Niearagmv.  North  of  20'',  and  on  the  Tres  Maiias  Islands,  it  is  replaced  by  var.  ig^ncns,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Tam]>ieo  south  to  Hondui-a-s,  is  represented  by  the  var.  coccincna. 

In  the  very  long,  stitf  crest-feathers,  and  light  red  rinn]>,  this  variety  of  C.  virginiavu.s  closely 
appro .ximates  to  C.  plufiiiirus,  but  in  otiier  respects  is  very  distiiu't. 

*  Cardbuilis  phonihri/^,  (Ooi-i.n,>  P)onai'.  P.  Z.  S.  1S37.  p.  Ill  ;  t'onsp.  I,  501.  — Sclater  & 
Salvin,  Ex.  Orn.  Pt.  Vlll,  1S(58,  pi.  Ixiii. 
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Crest-leathers  stiff  and  compact.  N<^  black  al»ove,  or  on  lores  ;  crest 
pure  vermilion  ;  rump  lijjfht  vermilion,  miu-h  liirhter  than  the  hack,  which 
is  without  fjray  edges  to  {'cat hers.  Culmen,  .7r>;  gonys,  39;  height  of 
bill,  .07 ;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.1H>;  crest,  I'.'JO.  Female.  Lining  of  wing 
buff;  above  ;u^hy-olivaceous,  becoming  pure  ash  on  head  and  neck, 
except  their  under  side.  Crest-feathers  vermilion  with  black  shatls; 
no  red  tinge  on  wings,  and  only  a  slight  titige  of  it  on  tail.  Forepart 
of  cheeks  and  middle  of  throat  white;  rest  of  lower  part  deep  ochra- 
ceous.  Black  around  bill  as  in  the  male.  Tinb.  Northern  South 
America ;  ^'enezuela ;  New  Granada. 


Cardinalis  virginianus,  Boxap. 

SEDBIBD;  CASDIHAL  OBOSBEAK. 

Coccothrausfcs  viryinwnii,  BiiissoN,  Orn.  Ill,  1760,  253.  Loxia  cardinalis,  LiXX.  Syst.  I, 
170t),  300.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  38,  pi.  vi,  f.  1,  2.  Coccofhraustcs cardinalis, 
V I  KILL,  Diet.  FriiiijilJa  {Cnccothrauste.s)  cardinalis,  Box.  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  79. 
Frinijiihi  cardinalis,  Nrrr.  Man.  I,  1832,  519.  —  Arc.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  336  ; 
V,  514,  pi.  dix.  Pitijhis  cardinalis,  Ari).  8yn.  1839,  131.  —  I B.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841, 
198,  pi.  cciii.  Cardi7iali-i  vinjinianns.  Box.  List,  1838.  —  1 1).  Consp.  1850,  501. — 
Baiui),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  509.  —Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  268.  Grosbec  de  I'irginic, 
Buff.  Pi.  enl.  37. 


Sp.  Char.     A  flattened  crc.<5t 
bright  vermilion-red,  darker  on 


of  feathers  on  the  orown.  Bill  red.  Body  generally 
the  back,  rump,  and  tail.  The  feathers  of  the  back 
and  rump  bordered  with  brownish-gray.  Narrow 
band  around  the  base  of  the  bill,  extending  to  eyes, 
with  chin  antl  uj^por  part  of  the  throat  black. 

Female  of  a  duller  red,  and  this  only  on  the 
wings,  tail,  and  elongated  feathers  of  the  crown. 
Above  light  olive  ;  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the 
head  ;  beneath  brownish-yellow,  darkest  on  the 
sides  and  across  the  breast.  Black  about  the  head 
only  faintly  indicated.  Length,  8.50 ;  wing,  4.00 ; 
tail,  4.50;  culmen,  .75;  depth  of  bill,  .58;  breadth 
of  upper  mandible,  .35.  (28,286  <J,  Mount  Carmel, 
Southern  Illinois.) 

Hab.  More  southern  portions  of  LTnited  States 
to  the  Missouri.  Probably  along  valley  of  Rio 
Grande  to  Rockv  Moimtains. 


The  bill  of  tliis  species  is  very  large,  and 

Cardinalis  virginianus.  -,  ,  ,  •        rr    ^  i        it       •    • 

snaped  much  as  in  Hcdymelcs  ludovicianv.s. 
The  central  feathers  of  the  crest  of  the  crown  are  lons^er  than  the  lateral ; 
they  spring  from  about  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  extend  back  about  an 
incli  and  a  half  from  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  wings  are  much  rounded, 
the  fourth  longest,  the  second  equal  to  the  seventh,  the  first  as  long  as  the 
secondaries.  The  tail  is  long,  truncate  at  the  end,  but  graduated  on  the 
sides ;  the  feathers  are  broad  to  the  end,  truncated  oblic^uely  at  the  end. 
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Most  Xorth  American  specimens  we  have  seen  have  tlie  feathers  of  the  hack 
ecL^ed  with  ashv  ;  the  more  northern  the  less  hrinlitlv  cok)red,  and  hiruer. 
Mexican  skins  (var.  eocciiwus)  are  deei)er  colored  and  without  the  olivaceous. 
In  all  specimens  from  eastern  Xorth  America  the  frontal  black  is  very 
distinct. 

Specimens  from  the  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  including  Florida 
and  the  Bermudas,  are  all  alike  in  possessing  those  features  distinguisliing 
the  restricted  var.  viiyuiiam'.s  from  the  races  of  Mexico,  namely,  the  wide 
black  frontal  band,  and  distinct  gray  edges  to  dorsal  feathers,  with  small  bill. 
Specimens  from  Florida  are  scarcely  smaller,  and  are  not  more  dee])]y 
colored  than  some  examples  from  Southern  Illinois.  Itio  (rrande  skins, 
however,  are  sliglitly  less  in  size,  though  identical  in  other  respects. 

Habits.  The  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  the  Redl)ird  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
one  of  our  few^  birds  that  present  the  double  attraction  of  a  brilliant  and 
showy  plumage  with  more  than  usual  powers  of  song.  In  New^  England 
and  the  more  northern  States  it  is  chiefly  known  by  ifes  reputation  as  a 
cage-bird,  both  its  bright  plumage  and  its  sw^eet  song  giving  it  a  high  ,  alue. 
It  is  a  very  rare  and  only  an  accidental  visitor  of  Massachusetts,  though  a 
pair  was  once  known  to  spend  the  summer  and  to  rear  its  brood  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Harvard  ColWe  in  Cambridge.  .  It  is  bv  no  means  a 
common  bird  even  in  Pennsylvania.  In  all  the  Southern  States,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Mexico,  it  is  a  well-known  favorite,  frequenting  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, and  even  breeding  within  the  limits  of  tlie  larger  towns  and  cities. 
A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  obtained  near  Duenas,  Guatemala,  by 
Mr.  Salvin. 

The  song  of  this  Grosbeak  is  diversified,  pleasant,  and  mellow,  delivered 
"with  energy  and  ease,  and  renewed  incessantly  until  its  frequent  repetitions 
somewdiat  diminish  its  charms.  Its  peculiar  whistle  is  not  only  loud  and 
clear,  resembling  the  finest  notes  of  the  flageolet,  but  is  so  sweet  and  so 
varied  chat  by  some  writers  it  has  been  considered  equal  even  to  the  notes 
of  the  far-famed  Nightingale  of  Europe.  It  is,  liowever,  very  far  from 
being  among  our  best  singers ;  yet,  as  it  is  known  to  remain  in  full  song 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  while  thus  musical  to  be  constant 
and  liberal  in  the  utterance  of  its  sweet  notes,  it  is  entitled  to  a  conspicuous 
place  among  our  singing  birds. 

In  its  cage  life  the  Cardinal  soon  becomes  contented  and  tame,  and  will 
live  many  years  in  confinement.  Wilson  mentions  one  instance  in  wliich  a 
Redbird  was  kept  twenty-one  years.  They  sing  nearly  throughout  the  year, 
or  from  JanuaiT  to  October.  In  the  extreme  Southern  States  thev  are  more 
or  less  resident,  and  some  may  be  found  all  the  year  round.  There  is  an- 
other remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  species,  and  one  very  rarely  to  be  met 
wdth  among  birds,  which  is  that  the  female  Cardinal  Grosbeak  is  an  ex- 
cellent singer,  and  her  notes  are  very  nearly  as  sweet  and  as  good  as  those 
of  her  mate. 
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This  species  has  Ijeeu  traced  as  far  to  the  west  in  its  distribution  as  the 
base  of  the  llockv  Mountains,  and  into  Mexico  at  the  southwest.  In  Mexico 
it  is  also  replacetl  by  a  very  ch)sely  allied  variety,  and  at  ('a])e  St.  Lucas  by 
still  anotlier.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  among  the  birds  occurring  near 
Xew  York  City.  He  has  occasionally  met  with  it  in  New  Jersey  and  at 
Staten  Island,  and,  in  one  instance,  on  Xew  York  Island,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  it  by  the  loudness  of  its  song. 

It  is  given  by  Mr.  Dresser  as  common  tlirougho ac  the  whole  of  Texas 
during  the  summer,  and  almost  throughout  the  year,  excepting  only  where 
the  P.  sinvata  is  found.  At  Matamoras  it  was  verv  common,  and  mav  be 
seen  caged  in  almost  every  Mexican  hut.  He  found  it  breeding  in  great 
abundance  about  San  Antonio  iii  April  and  May. 

Mr.  Cassin  states  that  the  Cardinal  Bird  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Virginia  Nightingale.  He  adds  that  it  inhabits,  for  the  greater  part,  low  and 
damp  woods  in  which  there  is  a  profuse  undergrowth  of  bushes,  and  is  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  vicinity  of  watercourses.  The  male  bird  is  rather 
shy  and  careful  of  exposing  himself. 

AVilson  mentions  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  settlements,  he  found  them  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 
Their  clear  and  lively  notes,  even  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
were,  at  that  season,  almost  the  only  music.  Along  the  roadsides  and  fences 
he  found  them  hovering  in  small  groups,  associated  with  Snowbirds  and 
various  kinds  of  Sparrows.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  they  frequent  the  bor- 
ders of  creeks  and  rivulets  during  the  whole  year,  in  sheltered  hollows, 
covered  with  hollv,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens.  Tliev  are  verv  fond  of 
Indian  corn,  a  grain  that  is  their  favorite  food.  They  are  also  said  to  feed 
on  various  khids  of  fruit. 

The  males  of  this  species,  during  the  breeding  season,  are  described  as  very 
pugnacious,  and  when  confined  together  in  the  saiiie  cage  they  fight  violently. 
The  male  bird  has  even  been  known  to  destrov  its  mate.  In  Florida  Mr. 
Audubon  found  these  birds  mated  by  the  8th  of  February.  The  nest  is 
l)uilt  in  bushes,  among  briers,  or  in  low  trees,  and  in  various  situations,  the 
middle  of  a  field,  near  a  fence,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  thicket,  and  usually 
not  far  from  running  water.  It  has  even  been  placed  in  the  garden  close  to 
the  planter's  house.  It  is  loosely  built  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  dr\  grasses  and  strips  of  the  bark  of  grapevines.  Within,  it  is 
finished  and  lined  with  finer  stems  of  grasses  wrought  into  a  circular  form. 
There  are  usually  two,  and  in  the  more  Southern  States  three,  broods  in  a 
season. 

Mr.  Audubon  adds  that  they  are  easily  raised  from  the  nest,  and  have 
been  known  to  breed  in  confinement. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  with  but  little  differ- 
ence at  either  end.  Their  ground-color  appears  to  be  white,  but  is  generally 
so  thickly  marked  with  S2)ots  of  ashy-brown  and  faint  lavender  tints  as  to 
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permit  but  little  of  its  ^oiind  to  be  seen.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in  .size, 
r.mging  Ironi  1.10  inches  to  .1)8  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  fn^ni  .80  to  .78 
in  breadth. 


Cardinalls  virginianus,  var.  igneus,  Baird. 

CAPE  CABDIHAL. 

Cardinal  is  igncusy  Baird,  I'r.  Ac  Sc.  Phila,  1859.  305  (Capt-  St.  Lucas).  —  Elli(»t,  Illust. 
N.  Am.  lUrds,  I,  xvi.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  238.  Cardiiuilis  vinjinianus,  Fixscn, 
Abh.  Nat.  Biem.  1870,  339. 

Sp.  Char.  Resemblinjr  vinjiniauKs,  havinp:,  like  it,  the  distinct  <rrayish  c(\f:o?i.  to  feathers 
of  the  (loisal  retrion.  Red  lighter,  however,  and  the  top  of  head,  iiiehiding  crest,  nearly 
pure  vennilion.  instead  of  brownish-red.  Bhick  of  the  lores  not  passing  across  the  fore- 
head, reaching -only  to  the  nostril.  Wing,  4.00:  tail,  o.OO;  culmen,  .83;  depth  of  bill, 
.GO;  breadth  of  upper  mandible,  .38.  (Xo.  49,7.j7  ^.  Camp  Grant,  GO  miles  east  of 
Tucson,  Arizona). 

Feinah  distiniruishable  from  that  of  virnininnus  onlv  bv  more  swollen  bill,  and  more 
restricted  dusky  around  base  of  bill.      Young  :  bill  deep  black. 

Hab.  Cape  St.  Lucas;  Camp  Grant,  Arizona;  Tres  Marias  Islands  (off  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, latitude  between  21°  and  22°  north).  Probably  ^Vestern  Mexico,  from  Sonora  south 
to  latitude  of  about  20°. 

In  the  features  pointed  out  above,  all  specimens  from  Arizona  and  Tres 
Marias,  and  of  an  exceedingly  large  series  collected  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  dill'er 
from  those  of  other  regions. 

Xo  s})ecimens  are  in  the  collection  from  "Western  ^Mexico  as  far  south  as 
Colima,  but  birds  from  this  region  will,  without  doubt,  be  found  referrible 
to  the  present  race. 

Habits.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  habits  of  this  form  of  Cardi- 
nal, as  far  as  known,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  A'irginia  bird ;  the  nest  and 
eiTirs,  too,  beinix  almost  identical.  The  latter  average  a])out  one  inch  in  length, 
and  .80  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  white,  with  a  bluish  tint.  Tlieir 
markings  are  larger,  and  more  of  a  rusty  than  an  ashy  brown,  and  the  purple 
spots  are  fewer  and  less  marked  than  in  C.  virginiauHS. 

The  memoranda  of  Mr.  John  Xantus  show  that  in  one  instance  a  nest  of 
this  bird,  containiiiir  two  egss,  was  found  in  a  mimosa  bush  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  another  nest,  with  one  g^^^,  in  a  like  situation ;  a  third,  con- 
taining tliree  eggs,  w^as  about  tln^ee  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  fourth,  with 
two  eggs,  was  also  found  in  a  mimosa,  but  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground. 
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Genus  PZPILO,  Vikillot. 

1  .pilo^  ViKiLL«»T,  Analyse,  1816  (AuAssiz^.     iTypo,  Frinyilla  crythrophthahna,  LiXN.) 

Gen.  TnAH.     Bill  ratber  stout:  the  culiuen  p-cntly  curved,  the  ^onys  nearly  straijjht,* 
the  eoimnisiiure  gently  eoneave,  with  a  deeided  notch  near  tlie  end ;  the  lower  jaw  not  so 


Pipilo  fuscus. 

deep  as  the  upper;  not  as  wide  as  the  gonys  is  long,  but  wider  than  the  base  of  the 
upper  inandil)le.  Feet  large,  the  tarsus  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe; 
the  outer  lateral  toe  a  little  the  longer,  and  reaehing  a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the 
middle  claw.  The  hind  claw  about  equal  to  its  toe;  the  two  together  about  equal  to  the 
outer  toe.  Claws  all  stout,  compressed,  and  moderately  curved  ;  in  some  western  speci- 
mens the  claws  much  larger.  Wings  reaching 
about  to  the  end  of  the  upper  tail-coverts;  short 
and  rounded,  though  the  primaries  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  nearly  equal  secondaries 
and  tertials;  the  outer  four  quills  are  graduated, 
the  first  considerably  shorter  than  the  second, 
and  al)Out  as  long  as  the  secondaries.  Tail  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  wings,  moderately 
graduated  externally  ;  the  feathers  rather  broad, 
most  rounded  off  on  the  inner  webs  at  the  end. 
The  colors  vary ;  the  upper  parts  are  generally 
uniform  black  or  brown,  sometimes  olive ;  the 
under  white  or  brown ;  no  central  streaks  on 
the  feathers.  The  hood  sometimes  differently 
colored. 

Pipilo  erythropiultalmus. 

In  the  large  ntiraber  of  species  or  races  included  in  this  genus  by  authors, 
there  are  certain  differences  of  form,  such  as  varying  graduation  of  tail, 
length  of  claw,  etc.,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  its  further  subdivision. 
In  coloration,  however,  we  find  scA'eral  different  styles,  which  furnish  a  con- 
venient metliod  of  arrangement  into  groups. 


FRIXGILLID.K  — THE  FIXCIIKS.  JQ^ 

Few  genera  in  birds  exlnliit  sucli  constancy  in  tiitlinir  variations  of  f«»nn 
and  c  <lor,  and  as  these  are  closely  connected  with  ^'cographical  distriluition, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  red'.ce  many  of  the  so-called  species  to  a  lower  rank. 
In  the  following  synopsis,  we  arrange  the  wliole  of  North  American  and 
Mexican  Pij>ilos  into  four  sections,  with  their  more  positive  species,  and 
in  the  subsequent  discussi<jn  of  tlie  sections  sejjarately  we  shall  give  what 
appear  to  be  the  varieties. 

Species. 

A,  Sidos  anrl  lower  tail-oovorts  riifou.'*,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  clear  white  of 
the  abdomen.     Tail-feathers  with  whitish  patch  on  en<l  of  inner  wchs. 

a.  Head  and  neck  black,  sharply  delined  a<;ainst  the  white  of  breast.    Rump 

olive  or  blackish. 

liliick  or  dusky  olive  nhore. 

1.  P.  maculatus.  White  spots  on  tips  of  both  rows  of  win^'-co verts, 
and  on  scapulars.  No  white  patch  on  base  ofpiiniaries.  Huh.  Mexico, 
and  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri.     (Five-  races.) 

2.  P.  erythropthalmus.  No  white  spots  on  winj^-eoverts,  nor  on 
scapulars.  A  white  patch  on  base  of  primaries.  Hah.  Kastern  Province 
of  United  States.     (Two  races.) 

lirii/ht  olh'e-green  above. 

3.  P.  macronyac.^  Scapulars  and  wing-coVerts  (Itoth  rows)  with 
distinct  <rreenisii-white  spots  on  tips  of  outer  webs. 

4.  P.  chlorosoma.^  Scapulars  and  wing-coverts  without  trace  of 
white  spots.  Ilab.  Table-lands  of  Mexico.  (Perhaps  these  are  two 
races  of  one  species,  macrouyx.y 

1  Pipilo  itiocroinfx,  Swaixson,  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  434.  Real  del  Monte,  Mex.  -In.  Anim.  in 
Men.  183S,  .347.  —  Br.  Consp.  487. — Sclater  &  8alvin,  1869,  3t>l.  Pipilo  vi)rsc4jns,  Hart- 
L.\UB,  Cab.  Jour.  1863,  228,  Mex. 

Sp.  Char.  Prevailing  color  above  olive-green  ;  the  head  and  ne«k  all  round  black,  abruptly 
contrasted  below  with  the  white  under  parts  ;  above  pas.sing  insensibly  into  the  green  of  the 
back  ;  feathers  of  interscapular  region  obscurely  dusky  medially  ;  sides  and  crissuni  rufous. 
Scapulars  and  greater  and  middle  coverts  with  outer  webs  pale  greenish-yellow  at  ends ;  the.se 
blotches  faintly  margined  externally  with  olive-green.  Edge  of  wing  yellow  ;  outt'r  primary 
edged  with  whitish,  edges  of  other  primaries  and  of  secondaries  uniform  olive-green.  Fifth 
quill  longest,  fourth  and  sixth  scarcely  shorter  ;  first  shorter  than  ninth.  Legs  stout,  claws 
much  curved.  Tail  wanting  in  the  single  specimen  before  us  (a  male  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
belonging  to  Mr.  G.  N.  LawrenceK 

Dimensions  (prei)ared  specimen)  :  Wing,  3.70.  Exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  2.30  ;  of 
second,  2.73  ;  of  longest  (measured  from  ex[»osed  b;ise  of  first  primary),  2.85.  Hill  :  Length 
from  forehead,  .75  ;  from  nostril,  .45.  Legs  :  Tarsus,  1.14  ;  middle  claw,  .38  ;  hind  toe  and  claw, 
.85  ;  claw  alone,  .52. 

In  describing  this  .species,  Swainson  mentions  an  accompanying  specimen  as  similar,  but  with- 
out any  white  spots  on  wings,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  the  female.  A  specimen  in  the  plumage 
from  Oaxaca  is  characterized  as  follows. 

'^  Pipilo  cklorosoina,  Baird.  50,225^,  Oaxaca.  Similar  to  P.  tnacronyx  in  color,  but  without 
any  trace  of  white  markings  on  the  wings.  Outer  tail-feathers  with  an  ob.scurely  defined  greenish- 
white  patch  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  end  of  inner  web  ;  similar,  but  successively  smaller 
patches  on  the  second  and  third  feathers,  all  whiter  on  upi)er  than  lower  surface.  Fifth  quill 
longest  ;  first  shorter  than  ninth. 

i)m<e>mo?t5  (prepared  si»ecinien)  :  Totallength,  8.20;  wing,  3.75:  t.iil,  4.80.     Bill:  liCngth 
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b.   \h'.u\  jiiitl  iirrk  asliy,  paler  on  jn<rnliini,  wli«'i\'  the  color  fades  gradually 
into  the  white  of  hre.i'.t.     Kiuup  ami  upper  tail-coverts  hrij;ht  riiloiis. 

.".  P.  BuperciliosH.'      An  ulixtlrte  whitish  snpt.Teiliary  stripe.     Greater 
win;i-e<»\erts  (ili.>oU't<'ly  whitish  at   tips;   no  other  white  Miai  kiii<:s  on 
tipjicr  parts,  and  the  tail-patehe-;  iudistinet.     J/ah.    Brazil.    (Perhaps  not 
o-eniiine  J*ijn'/ij.) 
B«    Sides  ashy  or  tinired  with  oehraeeons  ;  lower   tail-eoverts  oehraceous,   nc»t 
sharitlv   contrasted  with  white  oi;   tin    al't'onien,  or  else  the  ahdomen  concolor 
witii   tin-   side.      Head  never  Mac  .v.  and    npper  parts  without    li<rht   markinirs 
(except  tiie  witiir  m/nscKs  var.  ulhicoUis). 
a.  WiiiL'-:  and  tail  olive-L:r«'«Mi. 

(i.  P.  chloruTUS.  Wiiole  pilenni  (except  in  yonn<r)  deep  nitons,  sharply 
delineil.  Whole  throat  pm-e  white,  iininaonlate,  and  sharply  delined 
aprainst  the  surromiding  deej>  ash ;  a  maxillary  and  a  short  snpraloral 
strij)e  of  white.  Anterior  parts  of  body  streaked  in  yonnjr  Hab. 
Western  Province  of  I'nited  States. 
h.  ^^'iuu■s  and  tail  ^nayish-hrown. 

7.  F.  fuscuB.  A  whitish  or  oehraceous  patch  coverinp:  the  throat  con- 
trasting' with  the  adjacent  portions,  and  honnded  by  dusky  specks. 
Lores  and  chin  like  tlie  throat.  Hub.  Mexico,  and  United  States  west 
of  Ilocky  Mountains.     (Five  races.) 

8.  P.  aberti.  Throat  concolor  with  the  adjacent  portions,  and  without 
distinct  spots.  Lores  and  chin  blackish.  Hab.  Colorado  region  of 
Middle  Irovince,  United  Stales.     (Only  one  form  known.) 

SECTION     I. 

Head  black. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus. 

After  a  carefnl  study  of  tlio  vorv^  larije  collection  of  Black-headed  Pipilos 
(luaviii^i,'  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  those  with  olive-green  bodies) 
in  the  Smithsonian  Mnsenni,  we  have  come  finallv  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
tlie  species  described  as  havin*,'  the  scapidars  and  wing-coverts  sj^otted  with 
white  —  as  arcfiftt.<i,  oretjotiifs,  and  iMfjKlonf/.r,  and  even  including  the  difter- 
ently  colored  I*.  hunuJatus  of  Mexico  —  are  probably  only  geographical  races 
of  one  species,  rej resenting  in  the  trans-Missouri  region  tlie  P.  ci'ythrophthal- 
mus  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  continent.  It  is  true  that  specimens  may 
be  selected  of  the  four  races  capable  of  accurate  definition,  but  the  transition 

from  forehead,  .73  ;  from  nostril,  .43.  L*^gs  :  Tarsus,  1.24  ;  middle  too  and  claw,  1.10;  claw 
alone,  .30  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .85  ;  «la\v  alone,  .50.  No.  60,050,  Mexico,  is  similar,  in  all 
csst'ntial  respects. 

From  tin-  analogies  of  the  black  Pipilos,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  these  two  birds  as  distinct 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  es]»ecially  as  the  sjH'cimcn  Ix'fore  lis  of  that  with  unspotted  wings 
is  marked  male.  The  general  appearance  is  otherwise  much  the  same,  the  unsiK)tted  bird  rather 
smaller,  and  without  the  dusky  interscapular  luarkings  descrilxMl  in  mni-rouiij'.  Should  No.  50,225 
represent  a  disthict  si>ecies,  it  may  be  calletl  P.  chlorosoma,  and  distinguished  as  al)ove.  (60,050, 
Mexico,  BorcAi:D."> 

1  Ptpih  hftcralis  {^ ATT.).  EmlM-riza  latt'mUs,  Natt.  Mils.  Vind.  MSS.  Pnospiza  lat.  BuRM. 
Th.  Bras.  TIT,  Av.  2,  p.  21.'       Pipilo  svpcrciliosa,  Swatns.  An.  Menag.  311,  95,  fig.  59. 
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I'rom  (.lie  to  tl;o  otlior  is  so  ^tjuIusiI  tliat  a  pousiiU'raltle  ]»«>rroiit,ij^o  of  tlio.  col- 
lection can  scarcely  ))e  assij^nicd  satista('tf»rily  ;  and  even  if  tliin  vere  })ossil>lt', 
the  diH'erences  after  at!  are  oidv  siuli  as  are  caused  l»v  a  slii»lit  clianj:*'  in 
the  proportion  of  Idack,  aiid  tlic  varvin«<  development  of  feet  and  \vinus. 

Takinj^'  hUfrn/iffuH  as  it  occurs  in  tlie  cential  jtortion  <>f  its  w  idc  ti«'M  of 
distribution,  with  win^^-sjiots  of  avera,L!e  si/e,  we  tind  tliesc  s]m»is  slii^litly 
bordered,  or  at  least  often,  with  l)lack,  and  the  ininiarics  t'dLied  externally 
with  white  only  towards  the  end.  The  exterin/  web  of  lateral  tail-fcaliicr  is 
edged  mostly  with  white  ;  the  terminal  white  ]>atci."s  of  outer  featlicr  ab  .ut 
an  inch  long;  that  of  inner  web  usually  sej»arate(l  fr(»'n  the  ouur  Ity  a  black 
shaft-streak.  In  more  northern  si»ecimens  the  Ic'S  are  nntre  duskv  than 
usual.  The  tail  is  variable,  but  longer  gimerallv  than  in  the  other  races. 
The  claws  are  enorniouslv  larne  in  manv,  but  not  in  all  sixm  iniens,  varvinir 
considerably;  and  the  fourth  primary  is  usually  longest,  the  fhst  eipial  to 
or  shorter  than  the  secondaries.  Tiiis  is  the  race  descril)ed  as  I*,  nnt/'f/nntf 
and  characterizes  the  Middle  Province,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  eastern  Ifocky  Mountains,  or  the  great  interior  basin  of  the 
continent ;  it  occurs  also  near  the  head  uf  the  llio  (irande. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  of  California,  as  we  proceed  westward,  we  find  a  change 
in  the  species,  the  divergence  increasing  still  more  as  we  jaoceed  norili- 
ward,  until  in  Oregon  and  Washington  the  e:vtreme  of  range  and  alteration 
is  seen  in  P.  oirf/onus.  Here  the  claws  are  much  smaller,  the  white  markings 
restricted  in  extent  so  as  to  form  (piite  small  spots  bordered  externally  l>y 
black  ;  the  S})ots  on  the  inner  webs  of  tail  much  smaller,  and  even  bordered 
along  the  shaft  with  black,  and  the  outer  web  of  the  lateral  entirely  l»lack, 
or  with  only  a  faint  white  edging.  The  concealed  white  of  the  head  an^l 
neck  has  disappeared  also. 

Proceeding  eastward,  on  the  other  hand,  from  our  start ing-]»oint,  we  find 
another  race,  in  I\  oreticu>i,  occu])ying  the  western  slope  of  the  ^Fissouri 
Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the 
white  increases  in  (piantity,  and  more  and  more  to  its  eastern  limit.  The 
black  borders  of  the  wing-patches  disapi)ear,  leaving  them  white  externally; 
and  decided  white  edgings  are  seen  for  the  first  time  at  the  bilges  of  primaries, 
as  well  as  near  their  ends,  the  two  sometimes  confluent.  The  terminal  tail- 
patches  are  larger,  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior  feather  is  entirely  white 
except  toward  the  very  base,  and  we  thus  have  the;  oi»posite  extreme  to  P. 
orcgonns.  The  wings  are  longer  ;  the  third  primary  longest ;  the  first  usually 
longer  than  the  secondaries  or  the  ninth  quill. 

Finally,  proceeding  southward  along  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  and 
especially  on  their  western  slope,  we  find  P.  macHlafcs  (the  first  described 
of  all)  colored  much  like  the  females  of  the  more  northern  races,  except  that 
the  head  and  neck  are  black,  in  decided  contrast  to  the  more  olivaceous  back. 
The  wing  fonnula  and  pattern  of  markings  are  nnich  like  mcfjalonyXy  the 
claws  more  like  arcticus.     Even  in  specimens  of  mcgaIoiiy.'\  from  the  south- 
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em  i»oiti()ii  of  its  area  of  (listiilmtion,  \\v  find  a  teiulency  to  an  asliy  or 
brownish  tinj^'e  on  the  rump,  extending'  more  or  le^JS  aloni,'  the  Uiek  ;  tew,  if 
any  in(h'e<l,  heinj;  nnifornily  hhiek. 

As,  however,  a  ;4('neral  expression  can  he  *^\ven  to  tlie  variations  referred 
to,  and  as  they  liave  an  important  ge(>;;raj)hical  rehitionship,  besides  a  gen- 
eral (Uagnosis,  we  give  their  eharaeters  and  distribntion  in  detail. 

The  general  impression  we  derive  from  a  study  of  the  series  is  that  tlie 
amount  of  white  on  the  wing  and  else^liere  decreases  from  the  Missouri 
liiver  to  tlie  Pacific,  exhibiting  its  mininnim  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  small  black  Woodpeckers  ;  that  in  the  Great  liasin  the  size 
of  the  claws  and  the  length  of  tail  increases  considerablv  ;  that  the  northern 
forms  are  entirely  black,  and  the  more  southern  brown  or  olivaceous,  except 
on  the  head. 

The  following  syno])sis  will  be  found  to  express  the  principal  chamcteris- 
tics  of  the  species  and  their  varieties,  ])remising  that  P.  anticiin  is  more  dis- 
tinctlv  detinal>le  than  anv  t>f  the  others.  We  add  the  character  of  the  green- 
bodied  ^lexican  species  t(j  complete  the  series. 

Synopsis  of  Varieties. 

I.  P.  enjthroplithaJmns. 

1.  Winpr,  3.0') ;  tail,  4.20.  Outer  tail-feather  witli  terminal  lialf  of  inner  w«*l) 
white.  Iris  bright  red,  sometimes  paler.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  Unitetl 
States.     (Florida  in  winter.)     .....         var.  e r ythro pthalmus. 

2.  Wing,  2.00 ;    tail,  3.75.     Outer  tail-feather  with  only  terminal  fourth  of 

inner  wel>  white.     Iris  white.     Hah.   Florida  (resident)  .         .         var.  alien  i. 

II.    P.  maculatiis. 

A.  Interscapulars  with  white  streaks. 
a.  Outer  webs  of  primaries  not  edged  with  white  at  the  base. 

1.  Above  olive-brown,  the  head  and  neck,  only,  continuous  l>lack;  back 
streaked  with  black.  White  spots  on  wing-coverts  not  bordered  externally 
with  black.  Wing,  3.25;  tail,  4.00;  hind  claw,  .44.  Hoo.  Table-lands  of 
Mexico  ..........  var.  mac  ulatus.^ 

2.  Above  black,  tinged  with  olive  on  rump,  and  .sometimes  on  the  nape. 
White  spots  as  in  last.  Inner  web  of  lateral  tail-feathers  with  terminal  white 
spot  more  than  one  inch  long ;  outer  web  broadly  edged  with  white. 
Wing,  3.45;  tail.  4.10;  hind  claw.  .55.  Female  less  deep  black  than  male, 
with  a  general  slaty-olive  cast.  Hab.  Middle  Province  of  United  States, 
from  Fort  Tejon,  California,  to  Upper  Rio  Grande,  and  from  Fort  Crook  to 

Fort  Bridger         .........  var.    me  gal  onyx. 

3.  Above  almost  wholly  lilack,  with  scarcely  any  olive  tinge,  an<l  this  only 
on  rump.  White  spots  restricted,  and  with  a  distinct  black  external  border. 
White  terminal  si)ot  on  inner  Aveb  of  lateral  tail-feather  less  than  one  inch 
long  ;  outer  web  almost  Avholly  black.  Wing,  3.40  ;  tail.  3.00  ;  hind  claw, 
.39.  />?>?«?<>  deep  imiber-brown,  instead  of  black.  Hah.  Pacific  Province  of 
United  States,  south  to  San  Francisco ;  West  Humboldt  Mountains,  var.  oregonus. 

1  Pipilo  maculatus,  Swainson,  Philos.  Mag.,  1827. 
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h.  OuitT  webs  of  pr.marits  <listin«-tly  (m1«j:<hI  with  wliitr  at  base. 

4.  Above  Miu-k,  i-xcept  on  rump,  wliirh  is  tiiijr»'tl  with  oUva**'*)!!.-*,  White 
8{)ots  very  laijjo,  without  hia.k  bonier.  Iniirr  web  ..f  hiteral  tail-ti'ath«'r 
with  tenniriul  half  whit.-,  tlic  outer  web  ahno<t  wholly  white.  Wiiij.',  :\  .')0; 
tail,  3.!)0;  hiii.l  daw,  .;ji>.  Fetnaff  uiiiber-brown,  r.'plaein;:  Itlark.  flab. 
riains  betweeji  Uoi,-ky  Mountains  and  the  Mii^souri;  Saskatchewan  liasin. 

var.  arctic  us. 

B.   Iiit('rs<*apulars  without  white  streaks. 

5.  Above  dusky  olive;  white  si«»ts  on  scapulars  and  wing-eoverts  small,  and 
without  black  edjre.  Tail-patches  very  restricted  (outer  only  -JO  lonjr). 
No  white  on  primaries.     Winir,  2.8.'>;  tail,  :?.l0.     /•>//m/e  scarcely  dilVerent. 

Jlab.   Socorro  Island,  oU"  west  coast  of  Mexico  .         .         .         mu:  carin  an  i.^ 


Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  \'ikillot. 

OBOXTND  ROBIN ;  TOWHEE ;  CHEWINX. 

Fringilln  cnjthruphthalniii,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17<!»3,  318. —  Am.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  151  ; 
V,  511,  {.].  xxix.  Einhc'iza  a-nthmphthiilmii,  (Im.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17S8,  874.  —  AViLsoN, 
Am.  Orn.  VI,  1M2,  9n,  pi.  liii.  PipiJo  frtffhroj>Iitfi»l,nus,  Vikill.  (lal.  Ois.  I,  1824, 
109,  pi.  Ixxx.  —  Bon.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  Consi.wtus,  1850,  487.  —  AvD.  Syn.  1839,  124. 
—  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1>41,  lt>7,  i»l.  cxcv.  —  B.uitis  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  512.  —  Samu- 
els, 333.  Pij,i/o  (Iter,  Vikill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XX XIV,  1811>,  292.  Toirhcc  Bird, 
CvTESBY,  Car.  I,  34.  Toichre  liuiifiag,  Latha-M,  Syn.  II,  i,  1783,  199.  —  Pennant, 
II,  1785,  359. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  {renerally.  head  and  neck  all  round,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  glossy  black,  abruptly  deiine(l  against 
the  pure  white  which  extends  to  the  anus, 
but  is  bounded  on  the  sides  and  under  the 
wings  by  light  chestnut,  which  is  sometimes 
streaked  externally  with  black.  FeathtMs  of 
throat  white  in  the  middle.     Under  coverts 

similar  to  sides,  but  paler.  Edges  of  outer  six  primaries  with  white  at  the  base  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  outer  web;  inner  two  tertiaries  also  edged  externally  with  white. 
Tail-feathers  black;  outer  web  of  the  first,  with  the  ends  of  the  first  to  the  third,  white, 
decreasing  from  the  exterior  one.  Outermost  quill  usually  shorter  than  ninth,  or  even 
than  secondaries;  fourth  qnill  longest,  fifih  scarcely  shorter.  Iris  red;  said  to  be  some- 
times paler,  or  even  white,  in  winter.  Length.  8.75  ;  wing.  3.75  ;  tail,  4.10.  Bill  black, 
legs  flesh-color.     Female  with  the  Idack  replaced  by  a  ratluM-  rufous  bi-own. 

Had.     Eastern  United  States  to  the  Missouri  River;  Florida  (in  winter). 

The  tail-feathers  are  onlv  inoderatelv  f^rnduated  on  the  sides ;  the  outer 
about  .40  of  an  inch  shorter  tlian  the  middle.  The  outer  tail-feather  has 
the  terminal  half  white,  the  outline  transverse ;  the  wliite  of  the  second  is 
about  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  first ;  of  the  third  half  that  of  the  second. 
The  chestnut  of  the  sides  reaches  forward  to  the  black  of  the  neck,  and  is 
visible  when  the  wings  are  closed. 

^  Pipilo  cannani,  Baird,  MSS.  ;  Lawiiknck,  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  X,  7.    (Specimens  in  collection 
made  by  Colonel  A.  J.  Grayson.) 
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A  youii!^  hinl  has  the  prevailing;  coh>r  re«Mish-<»live  alM)ve,  spotted  with 
li^'hter  ;  lieiie;  th  hrownish-white,  streakeil  tliiekly  with  l»inwn. 

The  ileseriptiun  .ilR)ve  j,'iven  may  Ihj  taken  as  rejnesentin^'  the  average  of 
the  species  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Most  specimens  t'rnm  the 
Mississip]>i  Valley  dilfer  in  having  the  two  white  j>atehes  on  the  primaries 
confluent ;  but  this  feature  is  not  sutliciently  constant  to  i  •.  ke  it  worthy  of 
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Pipilo  erythrophtknlmus. 


more  than  passing  notice,  for  occasionally  western  specimens  have  the  white 
si)aces  separated,  as  in  the  majority  of  eastt*rn  exami)les,  while  among  the 
latter  there  may,  now  and  then,  be  found  individuals  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  average  of  western  ones. 

In  Florida,  however,  there  is  a  local,  resident  race,  quite  different  from 
these  two  northern  styles,  which  are  themselves  not  enough  unlike  to  be 
considered  separately.  This  Florida  race  differs  in  much  smaller  size,  very 
restricted  white  on  both  wing  and  tail,  and  in  having  a  yellowish- white  in- 
st(?ad  of  blood-red  iris.  Further  remarks  on  this  Fhjrida  race  will  be  found 
under  its  ])r<)per  heading  (p.  708),  as  P.  crythrophthalmna,  var.  allaii. 

Specimens  of  en/throphfhalmus,  us  restricted,  from  Louisiana,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  birds  from  the  Lower  Mississip]»i  region,  exhibit  very  intense 
colors  compared  with  those  from  more  northern  portions,  or  even  Atlantic 
coast  specimens  from  the  same  latitude. 

Hahits.  The  Ground  Koljin,  Towhee,  Chewink,  Charee,  or  Joreet,  as  it  is 
variouslv  called,  has  an  extended  distribution  throuijliout  the  eastern  United 
States,  from  Florida  and  Georgia  on  the  southeast  to  the  Selkirk  Settlements 
on  the  northwest,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains, 
where  it  is  rei»laced  by  other  closely  allied  races.  It  breeds  almost  wherever 
found,  certainly  in  Georgia,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  sparingly  in  Florida. 

This  bird  was  not  observed  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Dresser.  It  has  been  found 
in  Western  Maine,  where  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Verrill  as  a  summer  visitant, 
and  where  it  breeds,  but  is  not  common.  It  arrives  there  the  first  of  ^lay. 
It  is  not  given  b\^  ^Ir.  Boardman  as  occurring  in  Eastern  Maine.  In  Massa- 
chusetts  it  is  a  very  abundant  summer  visitant,  arriving  about  the  last  of 
April,  and  leaving  about  the  middle  of  October.     It  nests  there  the  last  of 
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May,  ami  Ik'^^ius  to  sit  upon  the  v<^<zfi  al>o«it  lliu  tir>t  ot  .lunc.  It  is  sli;4htly 
gn'^'arious  just  as  it  is  |ut'iMrin^  tu  leave,  la.t  at  all  otlirr  times  is  to  he  met 
with  only  in  solitary  pairs. 

Thedrnuud  jjn]»in  is  in  inanv  ros|)octs  one  of  the  most  stron^^'ly  character- 
ized of  our  Noith  Amerieun  hinls,  exhibiting  peculiarities  in  which  all  the 
members  of  this  genus  shart;  to  a  very  lar;4e  degree.  Tlu*y  frecpient  close  and 
sheltered  thickets,  wln*re  they  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  on  the 
ground  among  the  fallen  leaves,  scratching  and  searching  for  worms,  lurvje, 
and  insects.  Though  generally  resi<lent  in  retipnl  lucidities,  it  is  far  frnm 
being  a  shy  or  timid  bird.  I  have  known  it  to  .show  itsidf  in  a  front  yard, 
immediately  under  the  win<lows  of  a  dwelling  and  near  the  main  street  of 
the  village,  where  for  hours  1  witne.ssed  its  diligei't  labors  in  search  of  food. 
The  spot  was  very  shady,  and  unfreipiented  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.     It  was  not  disturlied  when  the  niend>ers  of  the  family  i)assed  in  or  out. 

The  call-note  of  this  bird  is  very  ix^'culiar,  and  is  variously  interpreted  in 
different  localitie.s.  It  has  always  ap])eared  to  me  that  the  (Jeorgian  ^o-zre^ 
was  at  least  as  near  to  its  real  notes  as  tow-hte.  Its  song  consists  of  a  few 
simple  notes,  which  very  few  realize  are  those  of  this  bird.  In  singing,  the 
male  is  usually  to  be  .seen  on  the  top  of  some  low  tree.  These  n(jtes  are 
uttered  in  a  loud  voice,  and  are  not  unmusical.  Wilson  savs  its  song  resem- 
bles  that  of  the  Yellow-Hammer  of  Euro])e,  but  is  more  varied  and  mellow. 
Nuttall  speaks  of  its  notes  as  simple,  guttural,  and  monotonous,  and  of  its 
voice  as  clear  and  .sonorous.  The  song,  which  he  si)eaks  of  as  cpuiint  and 
somewhat  pensive,  he  descril>es  as  sounding  like  f's/uf-intn-fe-fe-fP-fe-t^. 

Wilson  .savs  this  bird  is  known  in  Pennsvlvania  as  the  "  Swami)  llobin." 
If  so,  tl'is  is  a  mi.snomer.  In  \ew  England  it  has  no  predilection  Inr  low 
or  moist  ground,  and  I  have  never  found  it  in  such  situations.  Its  favorite 
haunts  are  dry  uj^lands,  near  the  edges  of  woods,  or  high  tracts  covered  with 
a  low  brushwood,  selecting  for  nesting-places  the  outer  skirts  of  a  wood, 
especially  one  of  a  southern  aspect.  The  nest  is  sunk  in  a  depression  in 
the  ground,  the  upper  edges  being  usually  just  level  w  ith  the  ground.  It  is 
largely  comjwsed  of  dry  leaves  and  coarse  stems  as  a  base,  within  which  is 
built  a  firmer  nest  of  dry  bents  well  arranged,  usually  with  no  other  lining. 
It  is  generally  partially  concealed  by  leaves  or  a  tuft  of  gmss,  and  is  not 
easily  discovered  unless  the  female  is  seen  about  it. 

Dr.  Coues  says  these  Buntings  are  chiefly  spring  and  autumnal  visitants 
near  Washington,  only  a  few  breeding.  They  are  very  abundant  from  April 
25  to  Mav  10,  and  from  the  first  to  the  third  week  of  October,  and  are 
partially  gregarious.  Their  migrations  are  made  by  day,  and  are  usually  in 
small  companies  in  the  fall,  but  singly  in  the  spring.  Wilson  found  them  in 
the  middle  districts  of  Virginia,  and  from  thence  south  to  Florida,  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Their  usual  food  is  obtained 
among  the  dry  leaves,  though  they  also  feed  on  hard  seeds  and  giavel.  They 
are  not  known  to  commit  any  depredations  upon  harvests.     They  may  be 
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easily  accustomed  to  confinement,  and  in  a  few  days  will  become  quite  tame. 
When  sli<,fhtly  woundi'd  and  cnpturt'd,  tlu'y  at  first  make  a  sturdy  resistance, 
and  bite  (juite  severely.  Tliey  are  nmch  ultaihed  to  their yuuni^,  and  when 
approjiched  evince  ureat  anxiety,  the  female  thrusting  herself  forward  to 
divert  attention  by  her  outcries  and  her  simulated  lameness. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  have  a  dull- 
white  ground,  spotted  with  dots  and  blotches  of  a  wine-colored  brown. 
These  usually  are  larger  than  in  the  other  species,  and  are  mostly  congre- 
gated about  the  larger  end,  and  measure  .1)8  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .80  in 
breadth. 


Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  var.  alleni,  Coues. 

WHITE-ETED  CHEWINK ;  FLOSIDA  CHEWINK. 

Pipilu  alleni,  Coi'ES,  American  Naturalist,  V,  Aug.  1871,  '666. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  ert/fJn-opJithalmxs,  but  {lifU'iiiiir  in  the  Ibllowinj?  respects  : 
"White  spaces  on  wings  and  tail  much  restricted,  those  on  inner  webs  of  lateral  tail-feathers 
only  .50  to  .75  long.  Size  very  much  smaller,  exc.-epl  the  bill,  which  is  absolutely  larger. 
Iris  white. 

^.  (55.2«;7,  Dunnnits's  Grove.  Florida,  March,  18G9.)  Length  7.75;  wing,  3.00 ;  tail, 
3.75;  Itill  from  nostril,  .38;  tarsus,  .97. 

•^.  (55,271,  same  locality  and  date.)  Wing,  3.00;  tail,  3.50;  bill  from  nostril,  .37; 
tars.s,  .91.     White  on  primaries  almost  absent. 

This  interesting  variety  of  Pipilo  eri/fhrojyhthtdmns  was  found  in  Florida, 
in  the  spring  of  1869,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  and  prol>ably  represents  the 
species  as  resident  in  that  State.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  average 
(length,  7.75  ;  extent,  10.00  ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tarsus,  .95),  and  has  very  apprecia- 
bly less  white  on  the  tail.     The  outer  web  of  outer  feather  is  only  narrowly 

edged  with  white,  in- 
stead of  being  entire- 
ly so  to  the  shaft 
(except  in  one  speci- 
men), and  the  termi- 
nal white  tip,  con- 
fined to  the  inner 
web,  is  only  from  .50 
to  .75  of  an  inch  long, 
instead    of    1.25    to 

2135,  Pipilo  erythropt/m'mus     2i7.  vht.  all fnt.  175        OF       about     the 

amount  on  the  second  feather  of  northern  specimens,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figures.  There  is  apparently  a  greater  tendency  to  dusky 
streaks  and  specks  in  the  rufous  of  the  side  of  the  breast  or  in  the  adjacent 
white.  Resident  specimens  from  Georgia  are  intermediate  in  size  and  color 
between  the  northern  and  Florida  races. 
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The  bill  of  Mr.  ^laynard's  specimen  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  more 
northern  ones ;  the  iris  is  described  by  him  as  pale  yellowish-white,  much 
lighter  than  usual. 


Pipilo  maculatus,^  var.  megalonyx,  Baird. 

LONO-CLAWEI)  TOWREE  BinniHG. 

Pipilo  mcgalonijx,  Raikd,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  515,  pi.  Ixxiii.  —  Heekm.  X,  ,S',  51  (uest). 
—  CooPEU,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  242. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  P.  ardims  in  amount  of  white  on  the  wings  and  scapulars, 
though  this  frequently  edged  with  black,  but 
without  basal  wlnte  on  outer  web  of  pri- 
maries. Outer  edge  of  outer  web  of  external 
tail-feather  white,  sometimes  confluent  with  [/ 
that  at  tip  of  tail.  Concealed  white  spots  on  \( 
feathers  of  side  of  neck.  Claws  enonnouslv 
large,  the  hinder  longer  than  its  digit;  the 
hind  toe  and  claw  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  niiddle  claw,  which,  with  its  toe,  is  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  tarsu^^.  Inner  lateral  claw  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
middle  claw.  Length,  7.00 ;  wing,  3.25  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .00.  Female  with  the  deep 
black  replaced  by  dusky  sbity-olive. 

Hab.  Southern  coast  of  California  and  across  through  valleys  of  Gila  and  Rio  Grande; 
north  through  the  Great  Basin  across  from  Fort  Crook,  California,  to  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming 


ig- 


This  form  constitutes  so  stronj^ly  marked  a  variety  as  to  be  worthy  of 
particular  description.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  P.  ardinis,  whicli 
it  resembles  in  the  amount  of  white  spotting  on  tlie  w^ngs.  This,  however, 
does  not  usually  involve  the  whole  outer  web  at  the  end,  btit,  as  in  orcgomis, 
has  a  narrow  border  of  black  continued  around  the  wliite  terminally  and 
sometimes  externally.  There  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  terminal  wliite 
blotch  on  the  outer  tail-feather,  this  being  but  little  over  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  outer  web  of  the  same  feather  is  never  entirely  white,  though  always 
with  an  external  wliite   border,  which   sometimes  is   confluent  with  the 

*  Pipilo  macnlifns,  Swatnsok.  Sp.  Char.  Mak.  Similar  to  the  female  of  Pipilo  arcticus,  but 
rather  more  olivaceous  ;  only  the  head  and  neck  all  round  black  ;  shading  alwve  insensibly  into 
the  back.  The  white  markings  mostly  edged  narrow 'y  externally  with  black,  and  clouded  with 
rusty  ;  the  nape-feathers  faintly,  the  interscapular  broadly,  streaked  centrally  with  blackish  ; 
lower  back  and  rump,  with  outer  edges  of  quill  and  tail  feathers,  olivaceous-brown.  A  narrow 
shaft-streak  in  white  at  end  of  tail.  Fourth  quill  longest  ;  fifth  scarcely  shorter  ;  first  about 
equal  to  secondaries.  Claws  modemte  ;  perhaps  larger  than  in  ertithrophthalmus.  Length  of 
skin,  7.80  ;  wing,  3.15  ;  tail,  4.20  ;  tarsus,  1.10  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  ,96  ;  claw  alone,  .34  ;  hind 
toe  and  claw,  .81  ;  claw  alone,  ,45.     Hab.  Mexico  (Oaxaea  ;  Real  del  Monte,  Philos,  Mag.,  1827), 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  this  comparatively  little  known  Mexican  si)ecies  of  Pipilo  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  some  or  all  of  the  species  of  the  Cnited  States,  with  spotted 
wing-coverts,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  body.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  constant  in  the  olivaceous  character  of  the  Iwick,  —  no  reference  being  made  to  Mexican  speci- 
mens entirely  black  above,  —  and  as  such  it  may  be  (Considered  a  permanent  geographical  race. 
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temiiiial  spot,  l)ut  usually  leaves  a  brown  streak  near  tlie  end  never  seen  in 
arctiins,  whicli  also  has  the  wliole  outer  web  wliite  except  at  the  base. 
From  oiryonus  tlie  species  ditlers  in  the  much  greater  amount  of  white  on 
the  wings  and  the  less  rounded  character  of  the  spots.  Omjonus,  too,  has 
the  whole  outer  web  of  external  tail-feather  black,  and  the  terminal  white 
spot  of  the  inner  wel)  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  We  have  never  seen  in 
orff/onns  any  concealed  white  spotting  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 

The  trreatest  dilfereuce  between  this  race  and  the  two  others  lies  in  the 
stout  tarsi  and  enormously  large  claws,  as  described,  both  the  lateral  extend- 
ing greatly  beyond  the  l)ase  of  the  middle  one,  the  hinder  toe  and  claw 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tarsus.  The  only  North  American  passerine  birds 
having  any  approach  to  this  length  of  claw  are  those  of  tlie  genus  Pam'nlhi. 

This  great  develoi)ment  of  tlie  claws  is  especially  apparent  in  specimens 
from  the  Southern  Sierra  Xevada,  the  maxinmni  being  attained  in  the  Fort 
Tejon  examjdes ;  those  from  {is  far  north  as  Carson  City,  Xev.,  however, 
are  scarcely  smaller.  In  most  liocky  Mountain  Pipilos,  the  claws  are  but 
little  longer  than  in  ardiciis. 

In  this  race  the  female  is  not  noticeably  different  from  the  male,  being  of 
a  merely  less  intense  black,  —  not  brown,  —  and  conspicuously  different  as  in 
arctirvs  and  orefjonus ;  there  is,  however,  some  variation  among  individuals 
in  this  respect,  but  none  are  ever  so  light  as  the  average  in  the  other  races. 

The  young  bird  is  dusky-brown  above,  with  a  slight  rusty  tinge,  and 
obsolete  streaks  of  blackish.  White  markings  as  in  adult,  but  tinged  with 
rusty.  Throat  and  breast  rusty- white,  broadly  streaked  with  dusky;  sides 
only  tinged  with  rufous. 

Habits.  According  to  Mr.  liidgways  observations,  the  P.  megalonyx 
replaces  in  the  IJocky  Mountain  region  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Great  Basin  the  P.  arcticvs  of  the  Plains,  from  their  eastern  slope  eastward 
to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  the  P.  oregonns  of  the  Northern  Sierm  Nevada 
and  Pacific  coast.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  latter.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  this  species  near  Salt  Lake  City,  having  already 
made  like  observations  of  the  Oregon  n^  at  Carson.  A  short  acquaintance 
with  the  former,  after  a  long  familiarity  with  the  latter,  enabled  him  to  note 
a  decided  difference  in  the  notes  of  the  two  birds,  yet  in  their  external 
appearance  they  were  hardly  distinguishable,  and  he  was  at  first  surprised 
to  find  the  same  bird  apparently  uttering  entirely  different  notes,  the  call- 
note  of  P.  megalonyx  being  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  Catbird. 
The  song  of  this  species,  he  adds,  has  consideralde  resemblance  in  style  to 
that  of  the  eastern  P.  ergthrojyhthahnns,  and  though  lacking  its  musical 
character,  is  yet  I'ar  superior  to  that  of  P.  oregonus.  This  bird  is  also  much 
less  shy  than  the  western  one,  and  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  unsuspicious  as  the 
eastern  bird. 

Nests,  with  eggs,  were  found  on  the  ground,  among  the  scrul)-oaks  of  the 
hillsides,  from  about  the  20th  of  ^lay  imtil  the  middle  of  June. 
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This  species  lias  been  o1)tained  on  tlie  southern  coast  of  California,  and 
through  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  the  lliu  Orande.  In  California  it 
was  obtained  near  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Cutts  and  Mr.  liei)V)urn  ;  at  Santa 
Clara  by  Dr.  Cooper;  at  Monterey  by  Dr.  Canfield  ;  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  by  Dr.  Heerniann  ;  at  San  Diego  by  Dr.  Hannnond  ;  at  Fort  Tejon 
by  Mr.  Xantus  ;  at  Saltillo,  ^lexico,  by  Lieutenant  Couch  ;  in  New  Mexico 
by  Captain  Pope  ;  and  at  Fort  Thorn  l)y  Dr.  Henry. 

Lieutenant  Couch  describes  it  as  a  shy,  quiet  bird,  and  as  found  in  woody 
l^laces. 

Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  this  bird  at  Pueblo  Creek,  Xew  ^lexico,  January 
22,  1854.  It  tirst  attracted  his  attention  early  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
the  Aztec  Mountains,  along  Pueblo  Creek.  There  it  was  often  met  with, 
but  generally  singly.  It  inhabited  the  thickest  bushes,  and  its  motions  were 
so  constant  and  rapid,  as  it  hopped  from  twig  to  twig,  that  they  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  specimens.     Its  flight  was  rapid,  and  near  the  ground. 

Dr.  Coo])er  speaks  of  this  species  as  a  common  and  resident  bird  in  all  the 
lower  districts  of  California,  and  to  quite  a  considerable  distance  among  the 
mountains.  It  was  also  found  on  the  islands  of  C'atalina  and  San  Clemente, 
distant  sixteen  miles  from  the  mainland.  Though  found  in  Xew  Mexico, 
Dr.  Cooper  has  met  with  none  in  the  liarren  districts  between  the  Coast 
Eange  and  the  Colorado,  nor  in  the  valley  of  the  latter. 

Their  favorite  residence  is  said  to  be  in  thickets  and  in  oak  groves,  where 
thev  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  scratching  among  the  dead  leaves  in  the 
concealment  of  the  underbrush,  and  verv  rarelv  venturing  far  from  such 
shelter.  They  never  fly  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  and  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground.  In  villages,  where  they  are  not  molested,  they  soon 
become  more  familiar,  take  up  their  abodes  in  gardens,  and  build  their  nests 
in  the  vicinity  of  houses. 

Dr.  Cooper  gives  them  credit  for  little  musical  power.  Their  song  is  said 
to  be  only  a  feeble  monotonous  trill,  from  the  top  of  some  low  bush.  When 
alarmed,  they  have  a  note  something  like  the  mew  of  a  cat.  On  this  account 
they  are  popularly  known  as  Catbirds.  He  adds  that  the  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground,  under  a  thicket,  and  that  it  is  constructed  of  dry  leaves, 
stalks,  and  grass,  mingled  with  fine  roots.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number, 
are  greenish-white,  minutely  speckled  with  reddish-brown,  and  measure 
one  inch  by  .70. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  species  a  very  abundant  and  resident  species  in 
Arizona.  It  was  rather  more  numerous  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  than  at 
other  times.  He  found  it  shy  and  retiring,  and  inhabiting  the  thickest  brush. 
Its  call-note  is  said  to  be  almost  exactly  like  that  of  our  eastern  Catbird. 
He  describes  its  song  as  a  rather  harsh  and  monotonous  repetition  of  four  or 
six  syllables,  something  like  that  of  the  Eiispiza  americcna.  He  found 
females  with  mature  eggs  in  their  ovi»ries  as  early  as  May  5. 

A  nest  of  this  species,  collected  by  Mr.  liidgway  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
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May  26,  was  built  on  the  ground,  among  scrul>-oak  brush.  It  is  a  very  slight 
structure,  composed  almost  entirely  of  coarse  dry  stems  of  grass,  with  a  few 
bits  of  coarse  inner  bark,  and  with  a  base  made  up  wholly  with  the  latter 
material,  and  having  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches. 

The  eggs  of  this  nest,  four  in  number,  have  an  average  measurement  of  .95 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  .73  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  crystalline- 
white,  covered  very  generally  with  spots  and  small  blotches  of  purplish  and 
wine-colored  brown,  somewhat  aggregated  at  the  larger  end. 


Pipilo  maculatus,  var.  oregonus,  Bell. 

OBEOON  OBOITND  BOBIN. 

Pipilo  orerjonus.  Bell,  Ann  X.  Y.  Lye.  V,  1852,  ti  (Oregon).  —  B(>S'AP.  Comptes  Rendus, 
XXXVII,  Dec.  1853,  922.  —  I b.  Notes  Oru.  Delattre,  1854,  22  (same  as  prec.). — 
Bairp,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  513.  —  Loan,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  IV,  64,  120  (British  Col). 
—  Cuoi'EU  &  SucKLEY,  200.  — CuoPEK,  Oru.  Cal.  I,  241.  Fringilla  ardica,  AuD.  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  49,  pi.  cccxciv.  (not  of  Swainsox).  Pipilo  ardica,  Aud.  Syn.  1839, 
123.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  164,  pL  cxciv. 

Sp.  Char.     Upper  .surface  generally,  with  the  head  and  neck  all  round  to  the  upper 

part  of  the  breast,  deep  hlack ;  the  rest  of  lower 
j)arts  pure  white,  except  the  oides  of  the  body 
and  under  tail-coverts,  Avhich  are  light  chestnut- 
brown  ;  the  latter  rather  paler.  The  outer  webs  of 
scapulars  (usually  edged  narrowly  with  black)  and 
of  the  superincumbent  feathers  of  the  back,  with  a 
rounded  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  outer  webs 
of  the  greater  and  middle  coverts ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  innermost  tertials  white ;  no 
white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries.  Outer  web  of  the  first  tail-feather  black,  occasionally 
white  on  the  extreme  edge  ;  the  outer  three  with  a  white  tip  to  the  inner  web.  Outer 
quill  shorter  than  ninth,  or  scarcely  equalling  the  secondaries;  fourth  quill  longest ;  fifth 
scarcely  shorter.  Length,  8.25 ;  wing,  4.40 ;  tail,  4.00.  Female  with  the  black  replaced 
by  a  more  brownish  tinge.    Claws  much  as  in  eryihrophthalmus. 

Hab.  Coasts  of  Oregon  and  Wtishington  Territories,  south  to  San  Francisco,  California. 
Melting  eastward  and  south  into  megaJonifx.  West  Humboldt  Mountains  and  Northern 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Comparing  tliis  race  with  arcticns,  we  do  not  find  mnch  difference  in  the 
wliite  of  the  scapular  region,  except  that 
the  white  marks  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the 
wing,  are  rounded,  the  extreme  end  of  the 
outer  web  of  the  feather  being  black  in- 
stead of  running  out  acutely  white  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers. 
This  gives  rather  less  extension  to  the 
white.  In  fact,  most  of  the  white  marks 
are  edged  externally  with  black,  convert- 
ing them  into  spots.    There  is  no  white  wiiatever  at  the  exposed  base  of  the 
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outer  wel)  of  tlie  second  to  fit'th  primaries,  and  there  is  only  a  trace  of  white 
near  the  end,  instead  of  having  a  consi>icu()US  white  edging  from  hase  to 
near  the  tip. 

The  out(»r  web  of  the  outer  tail-featlier,  instead  of  being  entirely  white 
for  the  exposed  portion,  is  only  very  slightly  edged  with  white  ;  usually 
entirely  black.  The  white  at  the  end  of  the  feathers  is  much  more  restricted, 
and  extends  only  over  tlie  three  outer  feathers  ;  usually  not  reaching  to  the 
shaft.     The  rehitiuns  to  var.  tmyalont/jj  have  been  given  under  the  latter  head. 

Habits.  The  Oregon  (1  round  llobin,  so  far  as  known,  has  a  restricted 
residence,  the  western  purtiun  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  during 
the  summer,  and  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  California.  Its  occurrence 
in  the  latter  State  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cooper,  though 
he  gives  it  conjecturally,  having  seen  birds  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  this 
species  in  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada.  In  its  haV)its  and  notes  Dr.  Cooper 
could  observe  no  difi'erence  between  tliis  species  and  P.  megalonjp',  both  hav- 
ing the  complaining  mew,  from  which  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Cat- 
bird on  that  coast. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  found  a  nest  containing  six  eggs,  which  he  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  bird  of  this  species,  at  Fort  Colville.  It  was  Iniilt  on  the  top  of 
a  stump,  round  which  young  shoots  had  grown  like  a  fringe,  comjdetely  hid- 
ing it  from  the  sharpest  eye.     Mr.  Hepburn  met  with  it  at  Victoria. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Rej)ort  on  the  Birds  of  Washington  Territory,  states 
that  the  song  of  this  species  in  sjiring,  as  it  sits  on  a  low  bush  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  is  like  the  final  trill  of  the  Uedwing,  or  the  lisping  faint  notes  of 
tlie  Cowbird.  It  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  Territory,  but  only  frequents 
the  edge  of  the  coast  in  winter.  He  also  mentions  finding  it  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco  in  autumn.  Dr.  Suckley  met  with  it  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

In  very  many  respects,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tlidgway,  the  Oregon  Ground 
llobin  very  closely  resembles  the  common  and  familiar  eastern  "  Chewink." 
There  is  noticeable  in  this  western  representative  a  peculiar  manner  of  flight, 
and  a  predilection  for  busliy  places,  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
eastern  bird.  It  differs,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  however,  in  its  extreme 
shyness,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the  agreeable  and  striking  notes  of  the 
Tow^hee.  The  notes  of  this  bird  are,  he  states,  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  instead  of  being  familiar  and  unsuspicious,  it  is  one  of  the  shyest  and 
most  difficult  to  approach  of  any  of  the  western  l)irds. 

He  found  it  quite  plentiful  about  Sacramento,  where  it  inhabits  the  thick- 
ets in  company  with  the  western  Chat.  After  crossing  the  Sierra  Xevada  it 
w^as  found  more  abundant  still  in  the  chaparmls  of  the  slieltered  ravines  on 
the  eastern  base  of  those  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  shrub]>erv  of  the  river 
valleys.  During  the  winter  it  forsakes  the  former  for  the  latter  localities. 
Eastward  this  species  was  found  as  far  as  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains, 
where  typical  examples  were  obtained. 
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At  Carson  City,  early  iii  March,  liis  attention  wr,s  attracted  l>y  the  pecuh'ar 
notes  of  this  Pipid) ;  the  hircl  was  sitting  on  a  high  rock  al)o\ e  the  thick 
chaparral  of  the  hillside,  and  sharply  defined  against  the  sky.  It  was  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  black  of  its  head  ami  breast,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  pure  white  of  its  lower  parts.  Every  few  moments  it  would  raise  its  head 
to  utter,  in  a  short  trill,  its  rude  song.  When  approached,  it  would  jerk 
its  ex})anded  white-tipped  tail,  and  disappear  among  the  bushes.  It  was 
abundant  in  the  chaparrals,  on  the  hillsides,  and  among  the  thickets  and 
butfalo-berry  bushes  along  the  rivers.  The  males  were  in  full  song,  perching, 
as  they  sang,  on  a  prominent  rock  or  bush. 

Mr.  Xuttall  met  with  a  nest  of  this  species  on  the  14th  of  June.  It  was 
built  in  the  shelter  of  a  low  undershrub,  in  a  depression  scratched  out  for  its 
reception.  It  was  made  of  a  ratlier  copious  lining  of  clean  wiry  grass,  with 
some  dead  leaves  beneath,  as  a  foundation.  The  eggs  were  four,  nearly 
hatched,  very  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Towhee,  thickly  spotted  over, 
but  more  so  at  the  larger  end,  w4th  very  small  round  and  very  numerous 
reddish-chocolate  spots.  The  pair  showed  great  solicitude  about  their  nest, 
the  male,  in  particular,  approacliing  boldly  to  scold  and  lament  at  the  dan- 
gerous intrusion. 

The  Oregon  Ground  Eobin  Mr.  Lord  considered  a  quaint  and  restless 
bird.  He  found  it  very  abundant  from  the  coast  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  Ilocky 
Mountains,  and  also  very  common  on  Vancouver  Island.  It  arrives  the  last 
of  April  and  first  of  May,  and  frequents  dark  woods  and  thick  tangled 
underbrush.  He  describes  it  as  stealthy  and  shy,  with  a  Labit  of  hiding, 
but  its  cry  usually  betrays  its  place  of  concealment.  This  cry  he  states  to 
be  like  the  squall  of  the  Catbird. 

;Mr.  Townsend  found  it  abundant  on  the  Columbia,  where,  as  he  observed, 
it  lived  mostly  on  the  ground,  or  on  bushes  near  the  ground,  rarely  ascending 
trees.  Mr.  Audubon  gives  the  measurement  of  its  egg  as  1.12  inches  in 
length  and  .87  in  breadth. 

The  e)xg  of  this  species  is  more  rounded  than  are  those  of  this  genus  gen- 
erally, and  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  tw^o  ends.  The  ground- 
color is  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and  is  very  generally  and  profusely 
spotted  with  fine  markings  of  reddish  and  purplish-brown.  They  measure 
.95  by  .80  of  an  inch. 
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Pipilo  maciilatus,  var.  arcticus,  Swainson. 

ABCnC  TOWHEE  BVNTIKO. 

Ptfiyita  {Pipi/n)  arcfica,  Sw.  F.  Bor.-Ain.  II,  1831,  260.  Pqjt/o  ardiciis,  Ntttall,  Man. 
I,  lS:i2,  5SU.  —  Ib.,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  6lU.  —  Bell,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  1852,  7.  —  Baii-.d, 
Uinls  N.  Am.  lb."i>,  51-t. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  frenerally,  with  head  and  neck  all  roinid  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  black;  the  rump  usually  tinged  with  ashy.  Middlf  of  breast  and  of  belly 
white;  sides  chestnut;  under  tail-coverts  similar,  but  paler.  Entire  outer  webs  of 
scapulars  and  of  tlorsal  feathers  immediately  above  them,  and  of  ends  of  primary  and 
secondary  coverts,  to  the  shaft,  with  edges  of  outer  webs  of  three  iimermost  tertials,  and 
of  the  second  to  the  fifth  primaries,  conspicuously  white.  Whole  outer  web  of  the  first 
an<l  ends  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  tail-feathers,  whitr-.  the  amount  diminishing  not  very 
rapidly.  Outermost  ipiill  longer  than  ninth,  sometimes  than  eighth,  nearly  always 
exceeding  the  secondaries ;  third  quill  longest ;  fourth  scarcely  shorter.  Length  about 
8  inches  ;  wing,  4.40  ;  tail,  4.10  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .74.  Female  paler  brown  instead  of 
black ;  the  rufous,  seen  in  P.  erythrophthabnus,  tinged  with  ashy. 

Hab.  High  central  plains  of  Upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte ;  basin  of 
Missouri  Kiver.  especially  west,  including  eastern  slope  of  Rocky  Mountains ;  San 
Antonio,  Texas  (Drksser,  Ibis,  18G5,  41)2). 

P.  ajrtkus  is  similar  in  form  tu  P.  crtjthrophtludmiis,  which,  however, 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of  white  on  the  scapulars  and 
wing-coverts.  The  amount  of  white  on  the  tail  decreases  mucli  less  rajudly. 
The  difiereTices  between  it  and  P.  orcyonm  will  be  found  detailed  under  the 
head  of  the  latter  species. 

One  specimen  (8,193)  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  a  few  white  spots  only 
on  the  scapulars,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  hybrid  between  arctic  its  and 
erythrophthalmus. 

In  some  specimens  the  intei'scapulars  are  edged  externally  with  white. 
The  feathers  of  throat  and  sides  of  head  show  occasional  concealed  spots 
of  white  alx)Ut  the  middle.  As  in  erythrophthubaus,  the  bases  of  the 
primaries  are  white  along  the  outer  edge,  showing  under  tlie  primary  coverts, 
sometimes,  but  perhaps  not  generally,  confluent  with  the  white  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  web. 

The  female  is  of  a  dull  ashy-brown,  difficult  to  describe,  but  with  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  rufous  seen  in  P.  crythrophthalimis,  wliich  is  most  dis- 
tinct on  top  of  head  and  back.  There  is  an  almost  inappreciable  ashy 
superciliary  stripe. 

The  young  bird  resembles  in  general  appearance  that  of  meyalonyx,  but  is 
lighter  colored,  and  with,  the  dusky  streaks  on  the  jugulum  much  narrower. 
The  brown  above  is  as  light  as  in  erythrophthalmus,  but  without  the  reddish 
cast  seen  in  the  latter,  and  not  blackish,  as  in  megalonyx. 

Habits.  The  Saskatchewan  or  Arctic  Ground  Finch  was  first  met  with  by 
Sir  John  Kichardson.  It  was  observed  by  him  only  on  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  wdiere  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  breeding,  as  one  specimen  was 
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killed  lato  in  July.  It  wtus  said  to  iirrive  in  tliat  region  in  tlie  end  of  May, 
and  to  frequent  sliady  and  moist  chnn])s  of  wood.  It  \va.s  generally  seen 
on  tlie  gnnind.  Its  lial»it.s,  so  far  as  they  were  observed,  eorres]H)nd  with 
those  of  the  Towliee  r^mting,  wliicli  it  tdosely  resembles  in  external  appear- 
ance. It  feeds  on  grubs,  and  is  a  solitary  and  retired,  but  not  a  distrustful 
bird.  * 

liesides  its  occurrence  in  the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  these  birds  have 
often  l)een  found  on  the  high  central  plains  of  the  Upj>er  Missouri,  on 
the  Yellowstone  and  Platte  Iiivers.  Audubon  met  with  it  at  Fort  Union. 
Dr.  Ilayden  obtained  it  on  the  Yellowstone,  in  August ;  at  Fort  Ij<3okout, 
June  'I'l ;  at  Bijou  Hills,  from  May  1  to  the  loth ;  at  I*on  Homme  Island, 
May  1).  Dr.  Cooper  obtained  it  at  Fort  I^ramie  in  September.  Mr.  Allen 
found  it  in  Colorado,  where  it  was  more  abundant  on  the  foothills  than  on 
the  plains.  He  also  found  this  species  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  thick- 
ets in  the  valley  of  the  (Ireat  Salt  Lake,  in  its  hal)its  strongly  resembling 
the  common  birds  of  the  Eastern  States.  Though  its  song  is  also  somewhat 
similar,  its  call-note,  he  adds,  is  totally  ditlerent,  very  nearly  resembling  that 
of  the  Catbird. 

Dr.  AVoodhouse  met  with  but  few  of  these  birds  either  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory or  in  New"  ^lexico.  Mr.  Dresser,  in  Xovember,  1863,  when  hunting 
in  the  Bandera  Hills,  noticed  several  of  these  birds  near  the  camp,  and  ob- 
tained several  near  San  Antonio  during  the  winter.  None  of  these  birds 
appear  to  have  been  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions  beyond  the  Saskatchewan 
Plains. 

;Mr.  Xuttall  met  with  tliis  species  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
^lountains,  but  as  he  apparently  did  not  appreciate  the  difference  between 
this  form  and  the  ongoiius,  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  to  which  his 
descriptions  apply  in  all  cases.  He  found  it,  in  manners  and  habits,  the 
counterpart  of  our  common  eastern  species,  frequenting  forests  and  scratch- 
ing among  the  dead  leaves  among  bushes  and  thickets.  He  describes  it  as 
more  shy  than  the  common  species.  If  the  nest  be  invaded,  the  male  show^s 
more  boldness,  and  reiterates  his  complaints  until  the  cause  of  his  alarm  is 
removed.  He  speaks  of  its  warble  as  quaint  and  monotonous,  and  very 
similar  to  the  notes  of  the  Towhee,  —  but  the  note  of  our  bird,  toirhee,  is 
never  heard  west  of  the  mountains.  In  its  stead  this  bird  is  said  to  have  a 
note  like  the  mew  of  a  cat. 

The  e*^*f  of  the  arcticus  is  oval  in  shape,  and  measures  one  inch  in  length 
by  .70  in  breadth.  It  has  a  white  ground,  but  is  so  generally  and  so  thickly 
covered  with  fine  dots  of  umber-brown,  intermingled  with  paler  markings 
of  lavender  and  neutral  tints,  that  the  ground  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
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SECTION    M. 

llnul  Hill/  hiti/i/  iilmfi  hniirii  :  t/inxif  irith  tt  /i'fhf  finfc/i. 

PipilO   fUSCUS,    SWA  IN  SON. 

Synopsis  of  the  Varieties. 

Common  Ciiaractkks.  (iia\  ish-l»ro\vn  altovc.  with  a  inniv  m  |»'ss  anpircialilc 
ruroiis  tiujrc  oil  tlic  crown.  A  |>Ht(li  covcriii*.'  the  tlii<»at.  oclnacfoiis  or  white, 
t'oiitrastinjjf  with  tht'  snii<jMiHhii<i  portions.  aii<l  ciicin-lrd  imiic  «»r  Kss  roiii- 
pletcly,  t'sj )«-•(•  i ally  posteriorly,  liy  «hisky  spots;  loifs  lik»*  the  chin.  C'rissuni  deep 
ochraceous.  the  lower  part  of  alulonieii  tinired  nioic  or  less  with  the  same, 
A*     No  trace  of  white  tips  to  middle  wimr-coverts.     Throat  oi-hraceous. 

a.  Crown  only  famtly  tinp-d  with  iiifoiis. 

1.  AhdonuMi  pale  prrayish-hrown  ;  throat  antl  lores  deej)  reddish- 
oehraeeous;  the  deep  ochra<"eous  <-ontined  posteriorly  to  lower 
taiI-«-overts.     Win^r,  •J.I'O  ;   tail,  .'j.OO.     /Inh.  California.        var.  rr  is  sal  is. 

2.  Ahdomeii  distinctly  white  centiallv,  hut  surronnded  hy.-'fravish 
hiterally  and  anteriorly;  throat  and  lores  pale  ochraceons;  deep 
ochraceons  of  cri.ssum  extenilinur  forward  over  lower  pait  of 
abdomen.     Winor,  .'>.8«>;  tail,  4.«M>.     J/ah.  Mexico         .  \iir.  fii  sr  ti  s} 

b.  Crown  very  <listinetly  rnfous. 

3.  The  ochraceons  of  posterior  nnder  i>arts  sjireadinir  over  whole 
lower  part  of  ahdomen  and  Hanks.  Ochraceons  of  the  throat 
palest  anteriorly,  the  chin  and  lores  I»einjj:  almost  white;  it  sprea<ls 
over  the  juguknn  also,  outside  the  series  of  rather  seattere<l  dusky 

1  Pipilo  fusats,  S\v.  Phil.  Mag.  1,  1827,  4:U  (TciiiiscaltcpccV  lis.  Aiiiiii.  in  Mtiiag.  1838, 
347.  —  Bp.  Consp.  ISol,  487.  —  Sclatki:,  I*.  Z.  S.  1856,  304  (Cord«)va).  /  Kl>„n-ln  fnsoi,  \W. 
C.  R.  XL,  1800,  35tJ. 

Sp.  C'hak.  AlH)ve  dull  olive-ltnmn  ;  tlu*  top  of  head  having  the  central  ]M»rtion  of  iVathtrs 
tinged  (inconspicuously  and  ohstunlyMvith  rufous.  Chin  and  thmat  [talc  rufous,  Ixirdcrcd  hy 
du.sky  streak.s  ;  a  single  dusky  spot  in  lower  part  of  jugiduui.  lldly  and  flanks  Itdiiud,  anal 
region  and  crissuni,  rather  darker  rufous.  Sides  grayish-olive,  lighter  than  the  hack,  tingling  the 
breast,  and  leaving  only  a  small  patch  in  the  centre  of  under  parts  white,  shading  into  the  sur- 
rounding ashy-brown.  Fourth  and  fifth  (piills  longest  ;  first  shorter  than  ninth,  or  than  secon- 
daries. 

/>/;/K!;wjV)?j.<?  (prepared  specimen)  :  Total  length,  7.75  ;  wing,  3.80  ;  tail,  4.20  ;  exiM)sed  porticm 
of  fii-st  primary,  2.30;  of  longest  (measun'd  from  exposed  base  of  first  primary),  3.o3.  liill : 
Length  from  forehead,  .65  ;  from  nostril,  .40.  Legs  :  Tarsus,  ,95  ;  middh  t»»e  ami  claw,  1.00  ; 
hind  toe  and  claw,  .68  ;  claw  alone,  .36.     IL'h.   Highlands  of  Mexico. 

The  s|Hxnmen  descriln'd  is  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  Ixdongs  to  Mr.  (J.  X.  Lawrence  ;  others 
iH'fore  us  are  from  Temiscaltepec  ^the  original  locality  of  Swainson's  type),  CJuadalaxara,  and 
Tepie. 

While  admitting  the  strong  juoltability  that  the  different  brown  Pifti/ns  with  rufous  throat 
Itordered  by  black  s]K)ts,  P.  fiiscnfi,  crtssafi'iy  mfS(tfencus,  alliijuhi,  and  prcbably  evin  nlhivnlJiH, 
are  geogi-aphical  modifications  of  the  same  original  tyi»e,  the  large  collection  lu'fore  us  vindiiates 
the  action  of  those  who  have  referred  the  California  siH'cies  to  that  <lescribed  by  Swainson  as  ;>/>•- 
CKs,  and  who  have  distinguished  the  P.  intsohaciis  from  both.  The  original  description  of /iisrt/s 
agrees  .almost  exactly  with  critvmh's,  l»oth  actually  scarcely  separable  ;  while  the  iiicsiiji'uriis,  in- 
termediate in  geographical  po.sition,  is  decidedly  ditlerent  from  either.  Tlu'  relationships  of 
these  diffenMit  forms  will  be  found  expressed  in  the  general  diagnosis  already  given. 

Two  descriptions  given  by  Swainson,  copied  b<dow,  of  the  P.  fiiscifs,  differ  son.ewhat  from  each 
other,  and  may  not  have  been  taken  from  the  same  specimen.     The  identiti<ation  of  either  with 
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spots,  ^Vllo1o  l.roast  whitf.  Win-:.  ."J.SO;  tail.  l.ilM.  //«/>. 
SoutluTM  Midtlle    I'iDvino*' of  riiitfd  Stall's.         .  \nv.  m  estti  e  uc  hm  . 

4.  Tli«'  i»cliiiui'OUs  of  iiinltr  parts  (•(•iiliiutl  to  (  rissiun  and  anal 
n\t;ioii ;  oclnacroiis  of  tlu-  tliri»at  palr-t  postnioily,  wlino  it  is 
ncarlv  whito,  aiul  ronliiu'd  within  tlie  *Mi«iivliiiir  si-rifs  of  i-atluT 
coaloscfd  dusky  spots,  Alidomrn,  only,  wliitf.  Wintr,  il.SO;  tail, 
4.20.     Ilah.    ('ap«' St.  Lucas vac.  ulbignln. 

B*  Middle  coverts  distinctly,  antl  jrrcatrr  olisoletcly,   tipped   with  white. 

Throat  white  crossed  by  an  ochraceous  hand. 

').  Crown  without  a  trace  of  rufous.  Dusky  spots  sunoundini;  the 
white  ^Milar  patch,  coalesced  posteriiuly  into  a  narrow  ci-esccnt. 
Whole  hreast  and  alHloinen  white,  somewhat  broken  anteriorly. 
Flanks  atid  lower  tail-coverts  ochraceous.  Win^%  iJ.iJO  ;  tail,  l].70. 
Ilab.    Mexico (var.  ?)  a  I  hi  c  oil  is. ^ 


Pipilo  fascus,  var   crissalis,  Vic;ous. 

BROWN  TOWHEE ;  CANON  FINCH. 

Pipihfusen,  Cassin,  Illu.«>t.  I,  iv,  1S.'.:{,  124,  pi.  .wii  (the  figure  .s«'ems  to  Ik-  of  the  Califor- 
i)ia  siR'cifs,  the  di'S('ripti(»n  im»tt'  like  nuso/cticH.s). — Nkwukkkv,  Zool.  ("al.  &  Or. 
Tioute,  Kt'p.  r.  H.  K.  VI,  iv,  lhr>7,  <Sl».  Ki'tieriafitmi,  Bon.vi'.  Conipti-s  Ki-njuis,  XL, 
1855.  356.  Frhviilht  crissulh,  Vi(;oi:s,  Zo<»l.  Blossom,  18:il»,  11).  Oriturus  icnuKjcli, 
•5:'\N'*T,  Boiiap.  C'onip.  Kcud.  43,  185«),  413.  ripi/o/nscKs,  liAiuu,  Birds N.  Am.  1858, 
517.  —  Hkkkm.  X,  S,  51  (nest).  —  Coufku,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  245. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dark  olive-brown,  the  crown  with  a  very  sliirht  tinfje  of  scan*ely 
appreciable  dark  rutous.     Under  parts  with  the  color  somewhat  jjiiiiilar,  but  of  a  lighter 

P.  virsolciiciis  would  Ih'  a  difficult  matter ;  while  the  first  one  expresses  the  peculiar  characters 
of  vri.ssulis  more  nearly  than  any  other.  The  stateim-nt  of  "  white  iMMieatli,"  without  any 
tpialification,  ajtplics  betti'r  to  mcsoleucKS  than  to  others,  but  the  "pale  rufous  tinge"  observable 
in  I'risstilis  and  fascus  is  very  ditl'erent  from  the  abruptly  defined  chestnut  cap  of  mrsofcucKs. 

Pipilo  fttscus,  Hwxissus,  Phil.  Mag.  I,  18*27,  434.  "(Jmy,  iHiieath  paler;  throat  obscure 
fulvous,  with  brown  sjHtts  ;  vent  ferruginous.  Length,  8.00;  bill,  .70;  wings,  3.50;  tail,  4.00; 
tar.si,  .90  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .70."     Ilnh.  Table  land  ;  Temis(:dte|H'c. 

Pipilo  fusciis,  SwAixsox,  Anim.  in  Men.  1838,  347.  "Grayish -brown  al)Ove  ;  Wneath  white  ; 
chin  and  throat  fulvous,  with  dusky  sjwts  ;  undtr  tail-coverts  fulvous  ;  tail  blackish-brown, 
unsjtotted.  Bill  aiui  legs  pale,  the  latter  smaller,  and  the  claws  more  curved  than  in  any  other 
known  species  ;  crown  with  a  pale  rufous  tinge,  Leiigth,  7.50  ;  wings,  3.50  ;  tail,  4.00  ;  tarsus, 
.90  ;  middle  toe  and  claw  che  same  ;  hinder  to<%  .65.     Kather  smaller  than  nuirulatd." 

^  Pipilu  albicolli%  ScLATKR.  Above  uniform  oliva-'eous-brown  :  the  cap  not  ditl'erently  colored. 
Lores,  chin,  and  throat  white,  the  two  last  bordered  and  detinetl  by  du.sky  spots  ;  jugulum  and 
breast  white,  the  former  clouded  with  olivaceous,  and  with  a  dusky  blotch  in  middle  ;  middle  of 
throat  crossed  by  an  olivaceous  band  whi'h  curves  round  on  each  side  under  th«'  ear-coverts  ;  .sides 
grayish.  Flanks  behind,  anal  region,  and  erissum,  rufous.  Middle  wing-coverts  with  a  whitish 
bar  across  their  tips.  Fourth  and  fifth  i]uills  longest :  first  shorter  than  ninth  and  secondaries. 
Length,  7.00  ;  wing,  3.30  ;  tail,  3.70.     Bill  and  legs  light,     Hab.  Centnil  Mexico. 

This  "sj>ecies"  may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  extivme  of  the  series  of  v.hich  P.  crissalis  is 
the  other  ;  and  differs  from  the  rest  merely  in  a  great«'r  annmnt  of  white,  and  the  absence  of 
rufous  tinge  on  top  of  head.  The  fulvous  of  throat  is  concentrated  in  a  Knnd  across  its  middle 
portion,  leaving  chin  and  lower  throat  white  ;  this,  however,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  paler  chin  of 
mesoleucus,  and  the  whitish  lower  throat  of  albignln.  The  uniformity  of  coloring  above  is  nearly 
equalled  by  that  of  P.  crissalis.  The  whitish  band  across  the  middle  wing-coverts  is  the  most 
positive  character.  ::      _ 
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sliadc,  ami  wasluMl  with  frra\  ish  ;  iiiitMU'  of  tlu'  U'lly  only  wliitisli;  tho  uiuK-r  tail-covnts 
\n\\e  ruruus,  >lia«liiii;  into  li|«'litrr  al>oiit  tlu'  v«'rit  ami  siiles  of  lowrr  lu'lly  ;  tiiin  and  throat 
Wfll-d«  rnu'd   jtalc  rufous,   luaiL'iniMl   all   round   hy  l»n»wn  spots,  a  f»'W  of  tlu  lu   scattcri'd 


Pipilo  /u»eu.s,  var    cri.\sali.i. 

within  tho  niaririn.  Kvrlids  and  sitlos  of  head,  anterior  to  the  cyo.  rufous  like  the  throat. 
One  or  two  feathers  »»n  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  with  a  eon<'ealed  brown  Moteh. 
Outer  primary  not  ed<;ed  with  white.  Fifth  quill  lt)nirt'st  ;  tirst  shorter  than  ninth,  or 
even  than  secondaries.  Hill  pale  brown,  darker  abov*- ;  lri;s  li^rht.  Len<;th,  8.50  inches; 
win<r.  4.0(1;  tail,  4.(;0. 

IIau.     Coast  region  «»f  California. 

The  bill  is  sinuated,  as  in  P.  ahrrti,  tlifferiiiir  from  tliat  of  P.  cruthroph- 
thahnuH. 

Tliis  mce  is  very  similar  to  the  orijjjinal  P.fifscH>(  of  Mexico,  the  orijj^inal 
description  of  Swaiiisou  answering  almost  exactly.  It  is,  however,  consider- 
ably larger  ;  the  pro})ortions  of  wing  are  similar ;  and  there  is  no  decided  in- 
dication of  whitish  in  the  niidille  of  the  body  beneath,  such  as  is  always 
distinctly  apjireciable  in  /hscks,  and  still  more  in  mt'noh'nois. 

A  young  bird  ditl'ers  but  little  from  the  ailult  except  in  having  obsolete 
dusky  streaks  below  ;  the  up])er  parts  are  uniform. 

Habits.  The  Brown,  or  Canon  Fin(di  of  California  is  found  nearly 
throughout  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Xantus  obtained  it  at  Fort  Tejon, 
and  ^Ir.  Kidgway  (d»served  it  among  the  chaparrals  on  the  foothills  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierras. 

Dr.  Cooper  considers  the  name  of  Canon  Finch  ill  applied  to  this  species, 
as  it  is  etjually  ]>lentiful  in  level  districts,  wherever  trees  and  shrubbery 
exist.  He  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
birds  of  California,  residing  in  all  the  lower  country  west  of  the  Sierras,  and 
extending  up  the  slopes  of  the  Coast  IJange  to  the  height  of  three  thousand 
feet.  They  are  said  to  have  habits  very  similar  to  those  of  all  tlie  other 
species,  living  much  upon  the  ground,  ami  seeking  their  food  among  the 
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(Icjul  leaves,  wliirh  thcv  •^Tcatly  rcsemMe  in  ((dor.     Tin's  rosrmltlimcc  I>r. 

('nnjUT  11'1j:jIh1s  us  a  ^Mt'ilt    JH<  »tt'Ctioll    tn    tllt'lll    tVnMl    lliiwks;    tlu'il"    lllU'S    Jllso 

rnncsjxiiid  with  those  of  the  iMith  ami  tlic  thisky  I'oliam'  (luriiiLr  in«»st  of  the 
year.  They  are  tluis  K'ss  eoiispieiioiis  in  the  light,  ami  they  venture  more 
fearlessly  foith  and  feed  in  open  grounds. 

They  have  hut  little  song,  and  oidy  utter  a  few  faint  chirps  and  hurried 
notes,  as  they  sit  perehed  upon  some  low  hush,  in  the  spring.  At  San  l>iego 
J)r.  Cooper  saw  the  first  nest  with  eggs  on  April  17,  hut  some  hirds  had  laid 
much  earlier,  as  he  lound  young  hatched  l»y  the  20th.  He  afterwartls  observed 
other  nests,  all  of  which  w.re  huilt  in  hushes,  from  tw«>  to  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  all  hut  one  c<tntained  three  eggs  ;  the  other  had  four.  He  has 
found  them  huilt  in  low  trees,  and  one  in  a  vine  growing  over  the  porch  of  a 
liouse.  The  nest  is  formed  of  coarse  twigs,  hark,  and  gra.ss,  is  thick  and 
large,  and  is  lined  with  tine  r(»ot-tihres  and  finer  gra.sses.  The  eggs  are  pale 
blue,  spotted  with  purplish-hrown  blotches,  mostly  small  and  scattered.  He 
gives  the  measurement  of  the  eggs  as  .IK)  by  .(*»'>  of  an  inch.  In  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  State  they  are  said  to  lay  four  eggs  ofteuer  than  three. 
They  are  sup]>osed  by  him  to  have  two  broods  in  a  sea.son. 

Colonel  McCall  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  found  throughout  California, 
as  he  has  met  with  them  frcun  the  uj»per  waters  of  the  Sacramento  to  the 
mouth  of  the  (lila;  the  former  having  its  origin  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  latter  touching  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  most 
abundant  south  of  Santa  Barltara. 

Cohniel  ^IcCall  states  that  its  habits  and  mannei*s  difler  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  connnon  Towliee  and  the  Arctic  Finches.  Its  Hight  is  more 
even  and  regular,  and  is  without  that  violent  jerking  of  the  tail  from  side  to 
side,  which  gives  such  a  singular  appear.mce  of  awkwardness  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Towhee.  It  is  less  shy  and  sus}»icious  than  the  Arctic.  It  is 
also  much  less  decidedly  a  (Jround  Finch  than  either  of  the  (»ther.s.  Its  fa- 
vorite abotle  he  found  to  be  the  vicinitv  of  wateicourse^,  where  it  is  irener- 
ally  to  be  seen  in  ])airs,  though  he  has,  at  times,  surprised  eight  or  ten 
togetlier  under  the  shade  of  a  large  bush  at  noon  in  a  summer  day,  when  he 
has  had  no  dithculty  in  ])rocuring  three  or  four  s]>ecimens  Inifore  the  party 
dispersed.  It  is  at  all  times  a  familiar  bird,  boldly  coming  into  the  roads  to 
feed,  and  permitting  a  close  a})})roach.  If  compelled  to  retreat,  it  darts  sud- 
denly into  the  thicket,  but  returns  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  alarm  has  disap- 
peared. Near  Santa  liarbara  he  found  thirty  or  forty  of  these  birds,  in  the 
month  ot  July,  dispersed  over  an  old  field  of  some  five  acres  in  extent,  con- 
tiguous to  a  sea-beach,  through  which  flowed  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water. 
They  were  feeding  on  the  ground,  sheltered  by  a  rank  growth  of  weeds. 
When  one  was  flushed  it  Hew  into  a  neighboring  tree  instead  of  seeking 
shelter  again  in  the  weeds.  The  young  at  that  time  were  fully  fledged,  and 
scarcely  diii'ere<l  in  the  coh)r  of  their  plumage  from  the  adults. 
.    Dr.  Heermann  once  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  built  in  a  grapevine  over- 
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hunginfj  tlm  Sarramoiito  IJi\»'r.  n«'  dt'ScrilM's  tin'  t'«Z';s  nt'  tliis  s|>o(it».s  as 
ilitVcriii'j;  cntiii'lv  from  aiiv  «»f  this  Lrcims  lie  iuul  t'Vcr  nu't  with,  aittl  as  liav- 
inj^  so  ^'li'ilt  Ji  n'sriultliiiice  to  tlio  r;^';^s  of  the  thivi;  tlillcniit  sjK'iirsof  lil.K  k- 
hinls  iiilial>itiii;4  Califoniia  tliat  tlu'V  wiTr  liahle  t«)  Iju  couIouiuUmI  with 
thcMii  uiiK'ss  imuked  when  taken  froiu  tht;  iM'st. 

I>r.  Newlierry,  who  found  tliis  lurd  very  eoinuiini  in  tlic  Sacranicnto  Val- 
ley, states  that  wlien  he  first  nu*t  with  it,  a  stniiip'  hird  t()  him,  its  hahit  of 
scratohiii*^  amon^'  the  dry  leaves  under  the  bushes,  as  well  as  its  Ion;;  tail 
and  jerking'  tli^dit  from  one  clump  of  hushes  to  another,  at  once  indicated  to 
him  its  athnities. 

Anion^'  the  memoranda  made  hy  Mr.  Xantus  at  Fort  Tejon  are  the  fol- 
lowing' in  reference  to  this  species:  "474,  nest  and  two  e^'-u's,  found  May  1*.) 
on  a  small  thorn-hush  in  a  very  dark  thicket,  alM>ut  six  feet  from  the  ;.rroun<l ; 
1,^7'),  nest  and  one  ei^j^',  on  a  thick  thorny  hush,  six  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
l,8r>l,  nest  and  two  eggs,  May  12,  on  a  rose-hush,  four  feet  from  the  grouiul, 
eggs  already  incuhateil." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  one  imli  hy  .75,  have  a  li^ht  ground  of 
rohin-blue,  and  are  sjjotted  and  hlotched  with  varying  shades  of  dark  and 
light  purple.  In  some  the  color  of  the  blotches  is  so  deep  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  black,  except  in  a  strong  light.  The  lighter  shades 
are  a  faiut  lavender. 


Pipilo  fascus,  var.  mesoleucus,  B.Mnn. 

CAirON  BUNTINO. 

Pijjilo  mc.soIcucHS,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Si-.  Pli.  VII,  June,  18.'i4,  110  (Tiocky  Mountiiins). — 
Ii5.  Binls  N.  Am.  1858,  518  ;  jtl.  xxix.  -  Ki-NNKHLV,  V.  U.  K.  X,  b.  pi.  xxix.  — 
Hkeu.m.  X,  I',  p.  15.  —  Cooi'EK,  (>rn.  Cal.  I,  247.  /  Pipiln  fiisca,  "Swains.,"  Sn.ATKR 
&  Salvin,  p.  Z.  S.  18G9,  yOl  (city  of  Mexuo). 

Sp.  Char.  Ahovo  very  (lull  olivaceoiis-hrown,  with  a  frr.ivish  titiiro;  hood  dull  chost- 
nut,  conspicuously  dilltTont  from  the  l>ark.  Sid»'s  like  the  hack,  but  paler:  Most«Tioily, 
and  about  the  vent  and  under  tail-eoverts,  pale  brownish-red.  The  ashy  olivc-l»rown  of 
the  sides  seareely  nieetincr  across  the  breast,  the  lower  portion  »»1"  which,  with  the  upper 
belly,  is  rather  pure  wiiiti'.  The  loral  r<'trion.  chin,  throat,  and  upi>ei-  pait  ol"  tlie  l»reast, 
pale  yellowish-rufous,  linely  spotted  <»n  the  sides  and  more  coarsely  across  th(;  breast  with 
brown:  an  obscure  spot  iji  the  middle  of  the  breast;  edt^e  <»!'  outer  piimary  white.  ]Jill 
pale  brown ;  le<rs  tlesh-color ;  lirst  ([uill  about  e(pial  to  eiirhth.  third  and  fourth  longest. 
Len«rth,  8.50  inches ;  win?,  iJ.SO;  tail.  4.70. 

Hab.  Valley  of  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  across  to  the  (lila  River.  East  to  Santa 
Caterina.  New  Leon. 

This  nice  is  similar  in  gener  i  ap])earance  to  P.  criiinaJiA,  but  the 
olive-brown  and  rufous  are  bo'.n  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  crown  is  of  a 
decided  nifous,  conspicuously  different  from  the  back,  instead  of  nearly  the 
same  tint.     The  light  reddish  under  the  head   is   wider  throughout,  and 
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extends  down  to  the  ujjper  part  of  the  breast,  bh»ndin<^  with  the  colors  of 
the  breast  and  helly,  instead  of  being  narrower,  more  sliarply  defined,  and 
restricted  to  the  cliin  and  throat;  it  is  palest  anteriorly,  tlie  chin  and  lore 
being  almost  white.  The  isolated  larger  spot  on  the  breast  is  more  con- 
spicuous ;  tlie  breast  and  l>elly  are  quite  pure  white,  shaded  with  obsolete 
brownish  blotches,  instead  of  being  uniform  grayish-brown,  with  only  an 
ai>proach  to  wliitish  in  tlie  very  middle.  The  edges  of  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  a  good  deal  lighter,  the  outer  web  of  tlie  first  primary  being 
sharply  edged  witli  pure  white,  instead  of  obscure  grayish-l»rown.  The  size 
generally  is  rather  smaller,  the  wings  more  pointed. 

Compare<l  with  7^  fuarus,  we  find  the  tail  decidedly  longer  ;  the  wing 
nr)re  jKunted  ;  the  first  ([uill  about  etjual  to  the  eighth,  instead  of  shorter 
than  the  secondaries.  The  colors  generally  are  paler ;  the  cap  of  head  bright 
distinct  rufous  in  strong  contrast  with  the  other  plunuige,  instead  of  being 
only  very  obscurely  tinged  with  that  color.  The  white  of  belly  is  purer,  and 
extends  farther  forward,  displacing  the  ashy  tinge  almost  to  the  buff  of  the 
throat. 

If  we  consider  all  the  biown  Pipi/os  as  modifications  of  one  primitive 
species,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  Arizonau  and  New  Mexican  bird  as 
the  central  figure  around  which  the  others  are  groupetl.  The  common  char- 
acter will  then  be  varied  in  the  California  race,  rri-s.sv^/M",  by  the  absence  of 
decided  rufous  on  crown,  a  darker  shade  of  color,  and  an  extension  of  the 
gray  of  sides  over  the  whole  under  parts,  almost  entirely  displacing  the 
white.  The  wing  is  more  rounded,  and  the  general  dimensions  larger  south- 
ward on  the  central  plains  of  Mexico  ;  the  general  tints  are  almost  precisely 
as  in  the  California  bird,  except  that  the  white  of  l^elly  is  very  evident ;  but 
the  chestnut  cap  and  extended  whiteness  of  belly,  together  with  the  pointed 
wing  of  mesoh'ucus,  are  wanting.  In  P.  alhiyula  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  we  have 
the  general  characters  of  mrso/eueus,  with  paler  colors,  more  restricted  spots 
encircling  throat,  and  a  tendency  to  white  in  its  lower  part.  In  this  it 
approaches  alhkolUs  (»f  Southwestern  Mexico. 

Habits.  This  little-known  form  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  Kennerly,  nat- 
uralist to  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Expedition  on  the  .*^>r)th  parallel,  under  Lieu- 
tenant \Vhii)|)le.  He  met  with  it  at  r>ill  Williams  Fork,  in  Arizona,  February 
5, 1854.  It  was  described  by  Professor  Baird  the  following  June.  Dr.  Ken- 
nerlv  furnished  at  the  time  no  information  in  regard  to  its  habits. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Ileport  on  the  birds  observed  in  Lieutenant  Parke's 
expedition,  mentions  having  met  with  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson. 
Its  habits,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  of  them  from  his  opportunities,  appeared 
very  similar  to  those  of  Pipilo  aherti. 

Lieutenant  Couch  met  with  this  species  at  Ssmta  Catalina,  Mexico,  in 
April,  1853,  but  furnishes  no  information  in  reference  to  its  manners.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Clark,  who  obtained  a  specimen  near  the  Copper  Mines  of  the  Mim- 
bres,  states  that  they  were  met  with  in  al»undance  in  the  deep  valleys  or 
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caftons  of  that  re«'ion.  Thcv  were  almost  alwavs  in  or  about  the  thick 
chiini)S  of  ])ushes,  several  usiijilly  beiuu;  in  coiiii>aiiy. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  wh(»  met  with  tliem  on  a  second  trij),  in  June,  1855,  near  Los 
Nogales,  in  Mexico,  speaks  of  them  as  not  very  coninum  in  that  region.  He 
found  them  ])referring  the  dense  hushes  in  the  valleys.  When  apjnoached, 
they  became  very  restless,  Hying  from  one  bush  to  another,  accompanying 
their  motions  with  very  peculiar  notes,  which  he  does  not  describe. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  .s]»ecies  abunchmtly  distrilaited  througliout  the 
warmer  portions  of  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  from  the  valley  of  the  IJio 
Grande  to  that  of  the  Colorado.  He  did  not  ob.serve  any  at  Fort  Whij»]>le, 
though  they  were  found  breeding  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southward. 
He  found  them  associating  freely  with  Pipi/o  ahnii,  and  inhabiting  the  same 
regions.     The  two  birds  have  very  similar  habits. 

Dr.  Henry  also  states  that  this  species  is  common  in  New  ]\Iexico  both 
summer  and  winter,  and,  so  hir  as  he  has  observed,  dwelling  almost  entirely 
among  the  mountains.  It  a])peared  to  him  very  retiring  in  its  habits,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  the  canons.  He  has  seldom,  if  ever,  observed  it  far  from 
shady  gorges,  where,  like  its  relative  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Towhee 
Bunting,  it  passes  the  greater  jiart  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  and  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  its  congener,  the  Arctic  Finch.  When  disturbed,  it 
seeks  the  thickest  cover,  though  it  is  by  no  means  shy  or  difiicult  to  a])proach. 
Its  nest  is  usually  constructed  in  the  branches  of  a  thick  cedar  or  dwarf  oak, 
and  he  has  never  known  it  to  produce  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season. 

Dr.  Coo]>er  states  that  these  birds  are  very  alamdant  in  Southern  Arizona, 
that  their  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  P.  ahcrti,  and  that  their  eggs  are 
similar  to  those  of  Pipilo  J'uscus. 

Pipilo  fuscus,  var.  albigula,  Baiud. 

CAPE  TOWHEE. 

Pipilo  alhifjHla,  Baiud,  P.  A.  N.  S.  Nov.  18.59,  305  (Cape  St.   Lucas).  —  Klliot,  Illust. 
Am.  Birds,  I,  pi.  xv  ("=/'.  nicsolcucus").  —  i^yiOVV.Kj  Orn.  Cal.  1,  248. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  var.  meaoleucus^  havinrr,  like  it,  a  distinctly  rnfouss  crown  ami 
white  abdomen.  DiOering.  however,  in  the  lollowing  respects:  The  pale  oehraceous 
gular  area  is  more  sharply  defined,  the  bulf  being  confined  within  the  encircling  series 
of  dusky  spots ;  the  bntT  is  palest  posteriorly,  instead  of  directly  the  opposite.  The 
nifous  of  the  crissal  region  is  more  restricted,  only  tingeing  the  a-  region  instead  of 
mvading  the  lower  part  of  the  abdi^nen,  the  white  beneath  also  is  shifted  farther  back, 
covering  the  abdomen  alone,  instead  of  the  breast,  the  whole  jugulum  being  distinctly 
ashy,  like  the  sides.     Wing,  3.80 ;  tail,  4.25. 

Hab.     Cape  St.  Lncas. 

A  very  large  series  of  specimens  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  agree  in  possession 
of  the  characters  pointed  out  above,  distinguishing  them  from  mcwlcucus, 
to  which  race  the  present  one  is  most  nearly  related. 
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Habits.  The  Wliite-throated  or  Cape  Towhee  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  wsis  first 
met  with  bv  Mr.  Xaiitus  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  and  descriljed  bv  Professor  IJaird  in  1859.  Its  close  re- 
seml)lance  to  V.  mcso/cinns  suggests  an  ecjiial  similarity  as  to  its  habits,  in 
regard  to  which  we  pos.sess  no  actual  knowledge.  ^Ir.  Xantus  has  fur- 
nislied  us  with  no  memoranda  as  to  the  manners  of  the  bird.  We  have  only 
tlie  ])rief  mention  among  his  notes  to  the  eflect  tliat  Xo.  4,855  is  the  nest 
with  four  eggs  of  this  Pijdlo,  found  in  a  wild  Humid  as  thicket ;  and  that  Xo. 
5,076  is  a  nest  with  eggs  of  the  same,  found  in  a  thicket  of  wild  roses  in 
the  garden  fence. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  this  s^xjcies 
collected  by  that  gentleman  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  it  would  seem  to  be  very 
abundant  in  tliat  locality.  . 

The  eggs  of  this  variety  measure  .95  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .72  in 
breadth.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  P.  fusciis,  but  the 
markings  are  darker  and  more  distinctly  defined,  standing  out  witli  a  clear 
and  striking  effect,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  light  background.  The 
ground-color  of  the  egg  is  a  light  tint  of  robin-blue.  The  markings  of  dots, 
dashes,  and  lines  are  all  about  the  larger  ci  '  and  are  of  a  deep  dark  shade 
of  purplisli-brown,  so  dark  as,  except  in  a  strong  light,  to  be  undistiuguish- 
able  from  black.  , 


SECTION    III. 

Broim  ;  throat  withouf  lojlit  p'ttck.  - 

Pipilo  aberti,  Uaiud. 

ABEBTS  TOWHEE. 

PipiJo  nhrrti,  Baird,  Stansbnry's  Rep.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Zoology,  June,  1852,  325  (New 
Mexii'oK— Ib.  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  516,  pi.  xxx. — Kenxef.ly,  V.  R.  R.  X,  b,  j)!. 
XXX.  —  Heekmann",  X,  e,  1.5. — Cooper,  Oiii.  Cal.  I,  244.  Kicncria  aberti,  Bonap. 
Coniptes  Reudiis,  XL,  1855,  356. 

Sp.  Char     General  color  of  upper  i)arts  pale  brownish  yellowish-rod ;  beneath  brighter, 

_^ and  more  oihracoous,  especially  on  the  under 

coverts,  palest  on  the  middle  of  the  belly. 
Bides  of  head  anterior  to  eyes,  and  chin  d.ark 
brown.  Bill  and  Ic'js  y<'llo\vish.  Lenpfth,  9 
inches;  wintr,  o.TO  ;  tail,  4.85. 

Hab.     Base  of  Rocky  Mountains  in  Xew 
Mexico.     Valley  of  Gila  and  C(>lorado. 

This  plainly  colored  bird  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  North  American 
Finches,  and  is  without  any  blotches,  spots,  or  variations  of  importance  from 
one  color,  except  on  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  liead.  The  bill  is  similar  to 
that  of  P.  erj/throphthaJmvs,  but  the  cutting  edge  is  less  concave  and  more 
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sitmated.  The  tail  is  more  graduated  ;  the  claws  thicker  and  stronger.  The 
wings  are  shcjrt  and  ninth  rounded ;  the  fii-st  quill  shorter  than  the  seconda- 
ries ;  fifth  and  lourth  longest.  - 

It  may  he  easily  distinguished  from  all  the  varieties  oi'  fuscits  by  the 
blackish  lores  and  chin,  as  well  as  by  tlie  aljsence  of  any  colored  gular  area, 
there  being,  instead,  a  pinkish  rufous  tinge  prevalent  over  the  wliole  throat 
ai-:^  jugulum.     There  are  no  dusky  spots  across  the  throat  as  in  fuseus. 

tiABiTS.  l)r,  ('ooi)er  assigns  the  base  of  the  Kocky  ^j[' >untains,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  llivers,  as  the  habitat  of 
this  species.  Dr.  (.'ones  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  tlie  most  abundant  and  char- 
acteristic birds  of  those  two  valleys,  and  adds  that  it  i-anges  northward  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Whipple,  but  is  not  found  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains.    It  was  common  at  Fort  Moliave,  and  particularly  so  at  Fort  Yuma. 

Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  it  at  Camp  No.  114,  New  Mexico,  February  6,  and 
again  at  Bill  Williams  Fork,  February  12.  He  states  that  while  travelling 
down  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  Bill  Williams  Fork,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  found  them  very  abundant.  They  confined  tliemselves  to  the 
thick  bushes  near  the  water.  Generally  two  or  three  were  seen  together. 
Their  motions  were  very  rapid,  and  their  note  was  a  peculiar,  loud,  chattering 
sound,  sharp  but  not  disagreeable.  After  leaving  the  CJreat  Colorado  he  did 
not  see  it  again. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Gila,  east  of  Fort  Yuma,  Dr.  Heermann  found  this 
bird  in  great  abundance.  It  kejjt  in  the  close  sheltered  thickets,  where, 
secure  from  intrusion,  it  sought  among  the  dead  leaves  for  various  seeds  and 
insects  and  their  larvie,  on  which  it  feeds.  In  its  habits  it  verv  much  re- 
sembles  the  Pipilo  /i'.hcus,  or  Canon  Finch,  diving  into  the  bushes  when 
alarmed,  and  rei)eating,  at  intervals,  a  short  chirp.  After  leaving  the  Gila 
River  he  did  not  meet  with  any  more,  as  he  followed  no  longer  the  course 
of  any  large  stream,  for  the  borders  of  which  these  birds  seem  to  have  a 
decided  preference. 

Dr.  Cooper  regards  this  species  as  the  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Pipilo  fuseus.  The  only  ditterence  he  noticed  in  habits  was  in  the  character 
of  its  loud  note  of  alarm,  remarkably  similar,  however,  to  that  of  two  very 
distinct  birds  of  the  same  valley,  namely,  Ccnturus  uropygialis  and  Fhaino- 
Ijepla  iiifcns.  Like  the  Canon  Finch,  this  species  is  said  to  live  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  ground,  but  appears  rather  more  gregarious,  especially  in 
winter.  • 

About  the  first  of  April  Dr.  Cooper  met  with  many  of  their  nests.  They 
were  generally  Imilt  in  thorny  shmbs,  and  wer  composed  of  a  flooring  of 
coarse  twigs,  or  of  green  lierbs,  and  strongly  inter\voven  with  strips  of  bark, 
grass,  and  leaves.  One  ]>ird  had  taken  advantage  of  the  recent  introduction 
of  horses  into  the  valley  to  obtain  a  lining  of  horse-hair  for  its  nest.  The 
eggs  were  in  all  cases  only  three,  bluish- white,  with  browTi  spots  and  streaks 
in  a  ring  near  the  large  end,  quite  variable  in  number,  and  measuring  one 
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inch  by  .70.  One  of  the  nests  was  in  a  low  mesquite-tree,  another  in  a  dense 
cluster  of  dead  twigs  hanging  from  a  cottonwood.  The  time  rec^iiired  for 
hatcliing  was  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  and  in  a  fortniglit  more  tlie  young  left 
the  nest.  Dr.  Cooper  found  nests  with  eggs  as  late  as  May  25,  jind  liad  no 
doubt  that  they  raise  two  or  more  broods  in  a  season.  He  adds  that  the 
song  of  the  male,  throughout  A})ril  and  May,  is  precisely  like  that  of  P.  Jus- 
cus,  and  also  reminded  him  of  the  notes  of  P.  orcyouus  and  of  the  eastern 
Black-tliroated  Bunting  {Ei(spiza  ameruana). 

Dr.  Coues  has  kindly  supi)hed  me  with  the  following  interesting  sketch  of 
this  species,  as  observed  by  liim  in  Arizona:  — 

"  This  species  appears  to  have  a  remarkably  restricted  geographical  distri- 
bution.    I  never  saw  it  at  Fort  Whipple,  but  on  the  Colorado  bottom  in  the 
sanie  latitude,  and  thence  along  the  river  to  Fort  Yuma,  I  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  of  all.     At  the  time  I  observed 
it,  in  September,  it  was  generally  in  small  flocks,  and  proved  rather  difficult 
to  capture,  partly  because  the  dense  underbrush  it  inhabited  was  ahnost  im- 
penetrable, and  partly  on  account  of  its  natural  timidity.     Everything  along 
the  river-bottom  is  scorched  with  the  heat,  and  the  dry  dead  twigs  constantly 
snap  at  a  touch,  with  such  noise  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  tlie  underbrush  without  alarmirg  all  its  inmates.     The  bird 
occurs  everywhere  along  the  river-side,  but  is  particularly  numerous  on  the 
patches  of  mesquite,  and  the  extensive  areas  grown  up  to  young  willows  and 
cotton  woods,  and  the  arrowwood  (Tcssaria  horcalU).      Its  ordinary  cry  of 
alarm,  if  not  its  call-note,  is  a  loud,  clear  chirp,  very  difl'erent  from  the  mewl- 
ing sound  made  under  similar  circumstances  by  its  congener,  the  P.  mega- 
lont/x.     The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  a  Catbird. 
I  never  heard  the  song  of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  sing  only  during  the 
breeding-season,  but  Dr.  Cooper  says  it  resemljles  that  of  the  western  Black 
Pipilos,  and  I  can  indoi*se  his  observation,  that  this  is  curiously  like  the  mo- 
notonous notes  of  the  Black-throated  Bunting, —  CIu'p,  chip,  chci'-chce-chce ; 
the  first  two  syllables  deliberately  pronounced,  the  others  more  rapidly  enun- 
ciated, witli  greater  emphasis.     The  associates  of  this  species  seem  to  be  few, 
if  indeed  they  be  not  confined  to  the  P.  mesoleucus,  a  very  near  ally.     The 
moult  seems  to  me  unusually  protracted,  as  many  September  specimens  were 
still  in  poor  plumage. 

"  Excepting  my  experience  with  this  bird  on  the  Colorado,  I  only  met  with 
it  on  the  Hassayampa,  a  small  stream  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Whip}de,  yet  in 
a  somewhat  different  region,  across  a  slight  mountain-ridge,  lower  and  warmer. 
Tw^o  specimens  were  secured,  adult  and  young,  the  first  week  in  August." 

Dr.  Coues,  on  his  way  from  Arizona  to  the  Pacific  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  261), 
mentions  that  he  was  often  startled  by  the  loud,  clear,  sharp  chirp  of  this 
bird,  whicli,  though  fringilline  in  character,  is  more  than  usually  powerful, 
and  is  its  alarm-note.  Everywhere  in  the  Colorado  Valley  this  was  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  birds.    Fort  Yuma  seemed  to  be  its  head-quarters.    It 
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is,  like  all  its  congeners,  a  retiring  species,  and  keeps  perseveringly  in  the 
almost  impenetrable  undfrgrowtli.  It  is  said  to  be  more  decidedly  gregari- 
ous than  most  of  tlie  genus,  often  collecting  in  Hocks  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
wandering  restlessly,  yet  in  a  cautious  manner,  througli  the  thickets. 

A  nest  with  eggs,  procured  at  Fort  Mohave  by  Dr.  Cooj^er,  is  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Collection  (Xo.  7,276).  The  egg  measures  .Oo  by  .7(»  of  an  inch,  is 
obovate  in  shape,  being  much  rounded  at  the  smaller  end.  Its  ground-color 
is  a  dull  white,  without  any  percei)til)le  tinge  of  blue,  —  tliough  possibly 
bluish  when  fresh,  —  with  heavy  dots  and  occasional  delicate,  hair-like, 
zigzag  markings  of  black.  These  markings  are  wholly  confined  to  tlie 
larger  end.  One  of  the  eggs  has  these  markings  much  finer,  consisting  of 
minute  dots,  more  dense,  and  upon  the  apex  of  the  larger  end.  The  nest  is 
loosely  built  and  very  bulky.  Its  external  diameter  is  about  six  inches,  and 
its  depth  three.  The  cavity  is  three  inches  wide  and  two  deep.  It  is  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  strips  of  inner  bark,  the  coarser,  ribbon-like 
pieces  being  used  on  the  outer  portion,  and  the  finer  shreds  composing  the 
lining.  Externally  are  also  a  few  sticks  about  one  q^uarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

SECTION    IV. 

Croivn  rufous;  botJy  ahove^  olive-green. 

Pipilo  chlorurus,  Baird. 

OBEEH-TAILED  BTTNTING ;  BLAKDING'S  FIKCH. 

Fringilla  chlontra,  (Townsend,)  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  336  ^Young).  ZonotricMa 
chlorura,  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  2il  Scries,  I,  1847,  51.  Embcrnagra  chlorura, 
BoXAP.  Conspectus,  IS.'jO,  483.  Fr)u<jUln  bhnidoigi<riw,(ixMii¥A.,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  I, 
April,  1843,  260.  Emhcrnagra  blnvfuigitriia,  Cassin,  Illus.  I,  iir,  18.03,  70,  j»l.  xii. 
Pipilo  rufipihus,  Lafresnaye,  Rev.  Zool.  XI,  June,  1848,  176.  —  Bp.  Cons{>ectus, 
1850,487.  A7e«*ria  rw^;>?"A'i/.9,  Bon.  ConiptesRendus,  XL,  1855,  356.  PijtUo  chlorura, 
Baird,  Birds  N.  k\\\.,  1858,  519.  —  Hf.erm.  X,  f,  15.  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  248. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dull  grayisl)  olive-greoii.  Crown  uniform  chc>;tnut.  Forehead  with 
superciliary  stripe,  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  sides 
of  the  body,  hluish-ash.  Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat  abruptly  defined  white,  the  former 
margined  by  dusky,  above  Avhich  is  a  short  white  maxillary  stripe.  Under  tail-coverts 
and  sides  of  body  behind  brownish-yellow.  Tail-feathers  generally,  and  exterior  of  wings, 
bright  olive-green,  the  edge  and  under  surface  of  the  wings  bright  greenish-yellow  ;  edge 
of  first  primary  white.  First  quill  longer  than  eighth,  fourth  longest.  Length,  about  7 
inches;  wing,  3.20;  tail,  3. Go. 

Hab.  Whole  of  the  !N[id<ll(>  Province,  including  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;     orth  to  beyond  the  40th  parallel ;  south  to  Mexico. 

In  this  species  the  win*;  is  considerably  rounded,  the  tertials  considerably 
shorter  than  the  primaries,  and  not  exceedinij  the  secondaries ;  the  fourth 
quiU  longest,  the  fii'st  shorter  than  the  sixth,  the  second  and  fifth  quills 
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consiclfmbly  longer  than  the  rest.  The  tail  is  long  and  considerably 
fHwluated.  the  outer  feather  half  an  inch  shortest;  the  featliei-s  broad 
and  obtusely  pointed,  the  corners  rounded. 

The  extent  of  the  chestnut 
of  the  crown  varies  somewhat ; 
more  extended  probably  in  the 
males.    TJje  region  on  the  side 


ol"  the  head,  adjoining  the 
nostrils,  is  whitisli ;  the  small 
feathers  under  the  eye  are 
spotted  witli  the  same.  The 
posterior  outline  of  the  ash  of 
the  breast  is  much  less  sharp- 
ly defined  than  the  anterior. 

Specimens     vary    in     the 
brightness  of  the  olive  above, 
p.p,io  rktonnus    ,  which  Is  HCveF  as  puFe  as  that 

of  the  wings  and  tail.     The  olive  of  the  tail,  too,  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
winjT^s. 

A  very  young  bird  (1,896)  has  the  whole  under  pails  dull  white,  streaked 
and  spotted  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  on  the  breast  with  dark  brown. 
The  crown  and  back  are  also  thickly  spotted.  In  5,734  the  ash  of  the  breast 
has  made  its  appearance  ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  white,  spotted ; 
the  chin  white,  encircled  by 
spots.  The  spots  above  are  re- 
stricted to  near  the  head,  and 
there  is  a  small  centi-al  patch 
of  chestnut  on  the  crown. 

Xo.  1,896  is  the  original 
"  Green-tailed  Sparrow  "  killed 
July  12,  1834,  by  Townsend, 
and  described  in  an  extract  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  xVudubon,  published 
page  336  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Or- 
nithological Biograpliy.  Pirilo  rhtarunur 

Habits.  Dr.  Kennerly,  who  procured  a  specimen  of  this  bird  at  San  Eliza- 
rio,  Tex.,  December  16,  states  that  it  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty.  For 
several  successive  days  it  was  found  in  the  same  place,  occupying  a  small 
clump  of  very  thick  weeds.  When  aroused,  which  was  only  accomplished  with 
some  etibrt,  its  flight  was  short,  rapid,  and  decidedly  irregular.  Its  motions 
on  the  ground  were  very  awkward  This  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  fertile  mountain  portions  of 
tlie  interior.  It  was  not  seen  bv  him  in  California,  and  was  first  met  with 
in  the  ravines  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     On  the 
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high  mountaiu-ranj^^es  it  was  a  cluinicteristic  ami  the  liest-known  siugcr,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  abiiiulant  of  the  FrimjUluht',  l)eiiig  found  in  all 
bushy  places,  from  the  bases  to  the  summits  of  tlie  mountains.  It  is  exclu- 
sively a  summer  species,  arrivin«^^  at  ( 'arson  ( 'ity  al)out  the  middle  of  April. 
He  descrilxis  tlie  usual  note  ot  this  bird  as  very  peculiar,  and,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  described,  a  sweet  lau'diintr  utterance  of  tlie  svHables  hd-hrcl',  a 
little  resembling  the  turit  of  a  Canary,  but  very  musical.  This  curious  note 
was  generally  uttered  when  anything  unusual  attracted  its  attention,  such  as 
the  approach  of  an  intruder.  Thon,  with  elevated  tail  and  its  very  conspic- 
uous red  cap  raised,  it  would  hop  familiarly  and  unsuspiciously  about.  He 
adds  that  it  is  a  songster  of  liigh  merit,  in  power  and  variety  ranking  very 
little  below  the  song  of  the  Cltondesfts  (jrftmmara.  The  song  varies  in  the 
modulations  greatly  with  the  individual,  but  the  same  general  style  is  ])re- 
served.  At  times  it  seemed  to  have  a  slight  resend>lance  to  the  song  of 
Bewick's  Wren,  and  at  otliers  to  that  of  a  Ctjano^inzd,  and  more  rarely,  to 
to  be  the  reproduction  of  a  passage  from  the  song  of  the  Chonihstcs. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  near  xVustin,  in  the  canons  of  the  nutuntains,  he 
found  tliese  birds  breeding  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  later  in  the  same 
month  a  few  of  its  nests  were  found  on  the  East  Humboldt  ^lountains.  All 
of  its  nests,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were  jdaced  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  among  the  tliick  bushes  of  a  s[)ecies  of  St/mjthori- 
carpus,  or  "  snow-lx3rry,"  which  grows  in  great  abundance  upon  the  sides  of 
the  canons  of  those  mountains.  The  maximum  lunnber  of  eggs  was  four. 
It  was  also  quite  a  common  bird  in  the  Wahsatch  ^lountains,  though  less 
abundant  than  the  P.  wcgoloniix. 

Mr.  Allen  found  this  Pinch  quite  numerous  in  Colorado  Territory,  and 
si^eaks  of  its  song  as  very  peculiar  and  very  pleasing.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
in  no  respect  the  eastern  Towhee  Finch,  with  which  it  is  classed,  but  much 
more  closely  the  group  of  Sparrows,  so  familiarly  represented  at  the  east 
by  the  White-throated,  being  like  them  in  haliits,  song,  and  general  aspect. 
It  was  more  common  among  tlie  foot-hills  than  on  the  plains.  In  Utah, 
according  to  ^Ir.  Allen,  this  Finch  begins  to  ai)pear  in  numbers  about  Sep- 
tember 20,  from  its  breeding-haunts  in  the  mountains. 

Dr.  Coues  met  with  this  species  in  Arizona,  but  only  as  a  s]>ring  and  au- 
tumn migrant.  None  remained  there  in  summer  to  breed,  and  none  were 
found  there  in  the  winter.  In  its  migrations  it  passed  rapidly  by  Fort 
Whipple,  being  found  there  only  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  during  the  month  of  September.  At  those  seasons 
it  appeared  to  him  the  most  silent  and  retiring  of  all  the  Pipilos.  He  found 
it  very  ditticult  to  either  observe  its  habits  or  to  capture  it.  It  winters 
sparingly  at  Fort  Mohave. 

Specimens  of  this  bird  were  taken  near  Lookout  ^lountain  by  C.  S.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  at  Gilmer,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  ])v  Mr.  Durkee. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  birds  observed  on  the  o2d  parallel. 
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inuler  Lieutenant  Parke,  mentions  first  nieetin*^  witli  tliis  species  near  Tuc- 
son. They  were  frequentiii,i,%  in  numbers,  tiie  thick  undergrowth,  and  were 
seeking  seeds  and  insects  on  the  ground.  They  seemed  inclined  to  shun 
observation,  and  always  kept  in  the  most  retire«l  situations.  Tliey  were 
sociable  among  themselves,  going  about  singly  or  in  ])airs,  associated  with 
the  roospiza  hilineata  and  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  Fiuch.  When  started 
they  Hy  low,  diving  into  the  bushes,  and  soon  disa})pear  from  sight.  Occa- 
sionally, until  reaching  El  Paso,  Texas,  birds  of  this  species  were  met  with, 
mingling  with  the  flocks  of  migrating  Frirnjillulw.  He  there  procured  a  [Kiir 
apparently  just  entering  upon  incubation. 

Instead  of  being  suited  by  color,  like  most  of  the  other  Pipilos,  to  inhabit 
dark  thickets  and  among  dry  leaves,  this  species  is  clad  in  a  gayer  livery,  and 
seems  well  adapted  for  concealment  in  its  summer  resorts,  and  also  among 
the  growing  vegetation  of  the  lower  country  during  the  rainy  season.  Dr. 
Heermann  found  a  few  wintering  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  yet  more  at 
San  Diego,  but  they  left  both  places  in  ^larch.  He  found  them  silent  and 
shy,  hiding  very  closely  in  the  bushes,  and  feeding  altogether  on  the  ground. 
The  only  note  he  heard,  resembled  the  crowing  note  of  the  Calii'ornia  Quail. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  Mr.  Xantus,  made  near  Fort  Tejon,  are  the  two 
following  :  "  4,839,  nest  and  two  eggs  (of  Pipilo  chlonirus)  found  in  a  dry 
hedge  in  Mr.  Kitchie's  garden  ;  5,083,  nest  and  eggs  found  in  a  dark  garden- 
hedge." 

The  eggs  of  the  chlorvrns  are  like  those  of  no  other  Pipilo  that  I  have 
met  with.  They  are  peculiar  in  shape,  being  nearly  of  an  exact  oval,  neither 
end  being  apparently  nuich  more  rounded  than  the  other.  Their  gi'ound- 
color  is  white  with  a  bluish  tint,  over  which  is  profusely  diffused  a  cloud  of 
fine  dottings  of  a  pinkish-drab.  These  markings  are  occasionally  so  fine  and 
so  thickly  distributed  as  to  give  to  the  a^^^f  the  appearance  of  a  uniform 
color,  o'*  as  an  unspotted  pinkish  drab-colored  egg.  Occasionally  the  dots 
are  deeper  and  larger,  and  more  sparsely  diffused. 

In  considering  the  eggs  of  the  Pipilos  in  general  we  find  certain  variations 
which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Those  of  erytJu'opJUhalrmis, 
orerjoniLS,  arcticus,  and  mcf/alonyx  are  all  fringilline  in  their  characters,  and 
have  a  marked  affinity  to  eggs  of  Melospizn,  Zonotiichia,  and  many  other 
genera  of  this  order.  The  eggs  of  aherti,f}iscns,  mcsolcucits,  and  nfhif/u/a  are 
also  all  closel}^  alike,  and  exhibit  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Affclaii,  and  even  of  the  Icteri,  while  the  eggs  of  P.  chlomrus,  though  of  a 
fringilline  character,  are  unlike  either  style. 


ALAUDIU.i:  — TlIK  LARKS.  1;;. 


Family  ALAUDIDjE.  —  The  Lakks. 

Chah.  First  piuiiiiiv  vfiv  short  or waiitinj^r.  Tarsi  sculcllatt'  anteriorly  aiul  posteriorly, 
witli  the  i>hilfs  nearly  of  eorrespoijiliuf^  position  and  number.  Ilin.l  claw  very  long 
and  nearly  straij,'ht.  iJill  short,  conieal,  frontal  feathers  extendinj;  alonj,'  side  of  the  hill; 
the  nostrils  concealed  hy  a  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  directed  forward.  Tcrtials  greatly 
elongate   beyond   the  secondaries. 

Subfamilies  and  Oenera. 

Alaudinae.     Bill  stout,  short,  and  conical  ;  nasal  Ibssii;  transverse  and  ctjuipletely 
tilled  l>y  the  thi-.-k  tuft  of  l>ristly  feathers,  and  perforated  anteriorly  by  a  circtdar 
nasal  opening.     (Old  and  New  World.) 

Crown  with  a  depressed  soft  crest  of  feathers,  of  normal  structure;  a  spu- 
rious prunary  ;  tail  deeply  emarginate       .......         Ahiuda. 

Crown  without  a  crest,  but  occiput  with  an  ere<'tile  tuft  of  narrow  elon- 
gated feathers  on  each  side.     No  spurious  primary  ;  tail  square,  or  slightly 
numdetl      ............  I'^remophila. 

Calandritinae.     Bill  broader,  more  depressed,  and  straighter  at  the  base ;  nasal 
Ibsjsai  longitudinal,  large,  elongated,  the  nasal  opening  rather  linear.    (Old  World.) 

Of  the  Alavdida  only  the  two  genera  diagnosed  ahove  belong  to  the 
American  continent ;  and  one  of  them  is  properly  only  a  wanderer  from  the 
Old  World,  while  the  other  is  cosmopolitan. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  tlie  Larks  among  other  oscine  families 
is  seen  in  the  scutellation  ol"  the  tarsus.  The  anterior  half  of  this  is  cov- 
ered by  divided  scales  lapping  round  on  the  sides,  but  instead  of  tlie  two 
plates  which  go  one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  half  and  unite  ultimately 
behind  as  an  acute  ridge,  there  is  but  one  which  laps  round  on  the  sides, 
and  is  divided  into  scales  like  the  anterior  ones,  but  alternating  with  tliem. 
The  posterior  edge  of  the  tarsus  is  as  obtuse  as  the  anterior,  instead  of 
being  very  acute.  There  is  a  deep  separating  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus  ;  and  there  may  be  really  but  one  plate  divided  transversely,  the  edges 
meeting  at  tliis  place. 

In  the  elongated  hind  claw  and  lengthened  tertials,  general  style  of  color- 
ation, mode  of  life,  and  manner  of  nesting,  there  is  a  decided  approximation 
in  the  Ahiudidm  to  the  Anthinrr,  of  the  family  MotaciUidw ;  but  in  these 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  tarsus  is  sharp  and  imdivided  transversely,  the  toes 
more  deeply  cleft,  the  bill  more  slender,  etc.,  —  their  relations  being  rather 
nearer  to  the /%/27 ico/ic?a.' than  to  the  present  family. 


Genus  ALAUDA,   Linn. 

\  ^Zawrfa,  Lixx.  S.  N.  1735. 

Gen.  Char.    Bill  very  small,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  conical ;  nostrili* 
exposed ;  rictal  bristles  quite  strong ;  commissure  without  notch ;  tarsus  much  longer 
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than  riii<ltllt' tot-;  litt<'ral  t«»es  «'(|iiiil  ;  jiosti'rior  toe  fthoiit  us  loiiir  jis  tho  inidtll*'.  its  claw 
loii^'tT  than  the  (h^'it.  an<l  nearly  sfrai^'hl  :  flaws  of  atitcritu'  toe  vrry  small.  Wiii^  l'*"K» 
pointt'«h  thr  thii<l  aii<l  fourth  (appaiftitly  scooud  and  thinl)  (luills  lon^'rst,  tlu'  sccotid  and 
MlUi  siu"»'ssiv«'ly,  a  litth'  shoitrr;  thf  liist  so  small  as  to  hr  almost  «'oii('t'ale<l ;  tfitials 
much  t'ioiiiratjMl.  n-achiii^'  about  hall-way  from  und  of  secondaries  to  tip  of  primaries; 
their  ends  emaririiiated ;  tail  rather  deeply  emar^'iiiated,  and  a  little  more  than  half  the 
len^'th  of  the  wiiij,'. 

Species. 

A.  arvensis.  Ahove  gray ish-1  (town,  hem-ath  whitish,  with  a  huffy  tinge  across 
juirulwm  and  along  sides;  every  feather  ahove  with  a  medial  streak  of  dusky  ;  sides  of 
throat,  sides,  an<l  across  juguluni  streakecl  with  dusky;  the  outer  tail-feathers  partly 
white.  Wing.  4.iM>;  tad, 'J.MO ;  culmen,  .40 ;  tarsus,  .80 ;  hind  claw,  .50.  Hub,  Europe; 
accidental  in  Greenland  and  the  Bermudas. 


Alauda  arvensis,  Linn. 

THE  SKTLABX. 

Ahiudn  arvensis,  Linn,  Faun.  Sue.  p.  7<).  Ahtuda  I'uJijnrift,  Lf.acii.  Syst,  Cat.  Mamm, 
and  Birds  in  li.  M.  p.  21.  Ahiiuhi  cccfiprtu.  Pall.  Z»Migr,  I,  :)'2i.  Alamli  segetnm, 
ViixVAisi,  V(»g.  Deutscld.  318.  Ahiuda  uionttinn,  Ukkum,  V'()g.  Dentsidd.  319,  t.  20, 
f.  1.  Ahmda  (Kjirstis,  HiJiiii.M,  Viig.  Dcutschl.  320.  Alauda  italica,  O.mkl.  S.  N.  I, 
793.  ; 

Sp.  t'HAH.  Adtilt.  Ahove  grayish  umher-hrown,  heneath  white,  tmged  across  the 
breast  with  soft  light  ochraceous.  Every  feather  ahove  with  a  medial  dusky  streak,  the 
shaft  black;  wing-feathers  ami  upper  tail-coverts  bordered  with  white.  Outer  tail- 
feather  mostly  white,  the  next  one  edged  with  the  same.  A  plain,  light  superciliary 
stripe;  anriculars  nearly  uniform  light  brownish;  sides  of  the  throat,  jugulum,  and  sides 
with  short  streaks  of  dusky  brown. 

Mule.    Wing,  4.0(>;  tail.  2.80;  culnnn,  .40;  tarsus,  .80;  middle  toe,  .55;  hind  claw,  .50. 

Younf/.  Above  more  yellowish-fulvous,  tlie  feathers  with  central  spots,  instead  of  medial 
stri]>es  of  dusky,  and  bordered  terminally  with  whitish  ;  jugulum  washed  strongly  with 
ochraceous,  and  marked  with  dusky  spots. 

Hab.     Europe;  accidental  in  Greenland  and  the  Bermudas;  Aleutian  Islands. 

Hadits.  The  famed  Skylark  of  the  Old  World  can  rest  a  twofold  claim 
to  be  included  in  a  coni|)lete  list  of  North  American  birds.  One  of  these  is 
their  occasional  occurrence  in  the  Bermudas,  and  in  Greenland.  The  other 
is  their  probably  successful  introduction  near  New  York. 

A  few  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  these  birds,  for 
which  purpose  several  individuals  were  set  at  liberty  on  Long  Island.  For  a 
short  time  they  did  well,  and  succeeded  in  raising  one  or  more  broods,  but, 
owing  probably  to  the  constant  persecution  of  all  small  birds  by  the  foreign 
population  of  the  neighborhood,  the  experiment  nearly  failed,  and  none  were 
noticed  in  that  vicinity.  Within  tlie  last  year  or  two,  however,  several 
pairs  of  these  birds  liave  been  observed  in  Westchester  County,  and  also  on 
Long  Island,  by  parties  competent  to  recognize  them,  and  hopes  Jire  now  en- 
tertained that  these  desimble  birds  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  this  country. 


alai'didj:  — Tin:  lai:ks.  i;}; 

ArrdidiuL:  t<>  ]\r«'.ssrs.  I)n'8Sfr  and  Sliiir|»(',  tlio  Skvlark  is  Wnmd  tliinuL;ln>ut 
the  iM»l;»r  Arctic  icLiinns,  lr«iiii  the  liritisli  Islands  i-asiward  to  Siln'iia  and 
Xuitlicin  ('liina.  A  smaller  sid»s|i('ci('s  is  niut  with  in  Soiitia'astcrn  Kn- 
rn|M',  \vlii(li  ddfs  not  |»rc>cnt  any  character  l>y  wliicli  it  can  Ik*  separated 
from  it.  In  Ma-lcrii  Kinopc  tiic  Lark  has  hcen  found  as  far  north  as  the 
Faro(>  Islands,  hm  lias  not  huen  ohstTvi'd  in  Iceland.  It  reaches  Christiania 
in  March,  and  leavivs  in  Octolier.  It  has  heen  found  hreedini,'  in  La|>land  as 
far  north  as  latitude  ().">",  an<l  is  a  common  snnnuer  visitant  in  Finhmd. 
Pallas  ft lund  it  al)undant  throuuhont  iJussia  and  Siberia,  and  Stellor  found 
it  not  oidy  in  Kamtschatka,  hut  equally  in  the  Kurile  Islands  and  in  those 
hetwi'cn  Asia  and  .Vnierica,  so  that  its  occurrence  in  our  Alaskan  territories 
may  he  regarded  as  a  not  inqiroiiahle  event. 

The  same  writers  also  state  that  the  Skylark  has  heen  twice  reconled  as 
occurrinu  in  (Ireenhmd  and  in  America  ;  and  in  an(»ther  ]»laee  they  state  that 
"the  Skvlark  occasionallv  visits  (Jreenland,  and  has  heen  met  with  in  the 
Uernuulas."  In  the  latter  ]»hice  a  storm-tried  waif  was  taken  hy  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jones  after  an  easterly  i^ale. 

The  Lirk  is  a  universal  lav(>rite  in  the  Ohl  World,  and  as  a  vocalist  enjoys 
a  refutation  hardly  .secoml  even  to  the  far-famed  Ni^ditin,i;ale.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  all  the  «-ountries  of  Kurope,  and  is  said  to  l)e  most  al)un<lant  in 
the  cultivated  districts. 

We  (udy  know  (»f  its  sonu  fr(»ni  caj^ed  specimens  and  from  the  testimony 
of  Euro]»ean  writers.  Yjirrell  speaks  of  its  notes  as  cheerful  and  e.xhilarat- 
in<,s  fresh  as  the  season  of  sprinu',  and  the  admiration  of  all  hearers.  Its 
voice  is  described  as  powerful  to  an  extraordinary  dej^ree,  and  its  son«^ 
wihl  and  joyous.  They  sing  while  they  tly,  rising,  with  quivering  wings 
almost  ])eri»endic\darlv,  until  they  uain  so  great  an  elevation  that  thev  can 
no  hmger  be  distinguished ;  yet,  while  thus  no  longer  visible,  their  wild 
music  continues  to  be  heard  as  that  of  some  unseen  spirits  of  the  air.  It  is 
said  that  one  familiar  with  their  son«j;  can  readilv  determine,  by  their  notes, 
whether  the  singer  is  a.scending,  stationary,  or  descending.  Occasionally, 
when  at  this  great  elevation,  the  Lark  will  close  its  wings  and  drop  to  the 
earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stone.  At  times  it  will  sing  while  on  the 
ground,  hut  its  most  lively  strains  are  poured  forth  during  these  tlights. 
And  though  this  bird  will  sing  while  in  confinement,  and  is  a  favorite  cage- 
bird,  yet  in  sin«qni]f  they  are  said  to  flutter  tln^r  wings,  as  if  this  motion  were 
almost  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  their  song. 

In  regard  to  the  song  and  its  peculiarities  writers  are  not  quite  in  agree- 
ment. The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  in  the  quality  of  its 
tone  it  is  surpassed  by  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  the  Ihiltinch,  and  the 
lilack-ca]),  it  is  uneiiualled  in  quantity,  sprightliness,  variety,  and  power. 
The  Lark  is  in  song  eight  months  of  the  year,  an<l  during  the  summer 
months  it  sings  from  two  in  the  morning,  with  very  little  intermission,  until 
after  sunset.  -^ 

VOL.  u.  W 
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Mr.  MiU'uillivi-ay  j^ivos  an  cxcrllciit  and  ixi-apliic  dosrription  of  tlu'  liahits  of 
tliis  Itijil,  IVoiii  wliifli  we  cxtnut  a  pnitinn  drx  rijitivo  of  its  sonjj;.  "It  lias 
hi'cn  all('Li;tMl,"  lie  writes,  "that  tlu-  Lark  ascends  in  a  spiral  manner,  Init  iny 
ohscrvation  iloes  in»t  cnrrolMnalt'  the  statement.  In  risinu'  it  often  j>asses  di 
itH'tlv  npward,  lait  with  tlie  hndv  alwavs  horizontal,  or  m-arlv  so,  then  moves 
ill  a  curvt'.  and  eontinnes  thus  alti'rnately,  but  w  ithoiit  a  enntinned  sjaral  mo- 
linn.  At  lir-^t,  the  nintinn  (»f  the  \vin<4s  is  nniformlv  llntterin-';  hut  afterwards 
it  >h(>nts  them  niif  two  or  three  times  successively  at  intervals,  and  when  at 
its  -rreatest  hei-'iil  e.xhihits  this  action  more  reniarkahlv.  When  it  descends, 
llie  .son^  is  n<it  intermittoil,  hut  is  continued  until  it  approaches  the  ground, 
when  it  usually  darts  down  headlon,^',  and  alights  abruptly.  Ficcpiently  it 
resumes  its  son;^'  after  aliirhtin^',  and  continues  it  for  a  short  time,  hut  more 
comnmnly  it  stops  wln'U  it  has  reached  the  ground.  Often  a  l^irk  may  he 
.seen  hovering  over  a  tield,  in  full  soni,^  for  a  considerable  time,  at  a  small 
hei-ht.  On  the  4th  of  May,  ISliT,  I  ob.serveil  a  Lirk  ]»erched  on  a  half- 
burnt  whin  branch,  where  it  remaineil  sinjjjin.i^'  a  Ioiil;  time.  I  have  often 
seen  it  perch  nn  a  wall,  and  si'veral  tiuu's  on  a  hawthorn  bush  in  a  hed^e  ; 
but  it  never,  1  believe,  alijj;hts  nn  tall  trees. 

'The  sonu  of  the  Lark  is  certainly  not  musical,  for  its  notes  are  not  finely 
modulatetl,  nt)r  its  tones  mellow  ;  but  it  is  cheerful  and  cheerin}.i  in  the  liiLih- 
e>t  deuree,  and  protracted  beyond  all  comparison.  In  a  sunny  day  in  Ajuil 
or  May,  when  the  ^n-ass-tields  have  bei^un  to  resume  their  vei'dure,  it  is 
pleasant  to  listen  to  the  merrv  songster  that  makes  the  welkin  rini:  with  its 
sprightly  notes;  in  the  sultry  month  of  July,  still  more  ])lea.sant  is  it  to 
hear  its  matin  hymn  while  the  dew  is  yet  on  the  corn;  and  in  winter,  should 
you  chanci^  to  hear  the  well-known  voice  on  hiiih,  it  reminds  you  of  the 
briuht  tlays  that  have  none,  and  hlls  you  with  antici]>ation  of  those  that  are 
to  come.  X«>  doubt  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  Lirk's  sonij  <lr- 
]H'nds  niton  association,  but  indejjendently  of  circumstances  and  associations 
the  inmii  of  the  Lark  im]>arts  an  elasticity  to  the  mind,  elevates  the  sjiirits, 
and  sus])en<ls  for  a  time  tht»  i^Miawinn  of  corrodini;  care.  The  carol  of  the 
Lark,  like  the  lively  hfe,  excites  ])ure  cheerfulness.  In  confinement  this 
bird  sinus  every  whit  as  well  as  when  at  larj^e,  and  when  rapidly  perandai- 
latini;  the  square  bit  of  faded  turf  in  its  ca^e,  it  enacts  its  ]>art  with  appar- 
ently as  nuu'h  deliuht  as  when  mounting;  toward  heaven's  irate." 

This  bird  succeeds  well  in  cni:es,  and  lives  to  a  iirreat  aue,  Yarrell  mention- 
iuij:  one  that  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  confinement.  Its  natural  food  is 
urain,  the  seeds  of  trasses,  worms,  and  various  kinds  of  insects.  They  be- 
i^in  to  mate  in  A]»ril,  and  have  two  broods  in  a  seas  .n.  Their  nest  is  always 
l»laced  on  the  ground,  often  sheltered  by  a  tuit  of  grass,  or  some  other  i)ro- 
tection.  The  nests  are  woyen  of  coarse  grasses  and  stems  of  pdants,  and 
are  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same.     The  ei'i'S  are  five  in  nund)er, 

or?  ' 

have  a  grayish-w  bite  ground,  occasionally  a  greenish-white,  very  generally 
sprinkled  and  blotched  with  markings  of  dark-gray  and  an  ashy-brown,  so 
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profMsclv  as  ff»  coiicmmI  ilu;  j^nouinl  Tlirv  urt*  oval  in  nIiuiw,  sli^litly  iiion* 
poiTiti'd  at  out'  t'lid,  iiu«l  incasmv  .!•:►  of  an  imli  in  k'li.ulli  l»y  .7"  in  lavatltli. 

AcnmliiiLj  to  Si-lliv.  tlu;  voun-'  of  tlie  liist  \>hmA  an;  fullv  lliMlmd  l»v  tl'o 
end  of  June,  aiml  tlie  SLM'outl  in  Au;,Mist  Tlu'  Luk  fvimi's  a  mtv  stmni,' 
attatlinwnt  to  its  yininu,  antl  many  intcrt'stini,'  urcounts  arc  ;L,'i\«'n  l»y 
FinroiK'an  writt-rs  of  its  intrllint'iit  i'IhUmvcms  to  fonci'al  and  lo  piottct  its 
nest, —  in  one  instanio  tonslinclinii  an  artiticial  donu' of  dry  iiias«<,  w  linv 
the  natural  protection  liad  Ikmii  cut  away  l>y  mowers,  and  in  anotjar 
attcnijitin;,'  to  remove  the  youn^  to  a   j>hicc  of  jLiicatcr  safety. 

Tlic  Lii'k  lias,  in  several  instances,  liccn  successfully  in«luc«*d  to  mate  and 
rear  her  youn;^  in  an  aviary;  and  Mr.  W.  \\  Foster,  ot  Hackney,  is  ijuoted 
hy  Mr.  V.;rrell  as  authority  for  the  statcjuent,  that,  (lurini,^  the  jteriod  of  pro- 
ducing,' the  e;;^'s,  the  female  has  heen  heard  to  sing  with  a  power  and  a  variety 
of  tone  etpial  t(»  the  voice  of  her  mate. 

While  his  mate  is  sitting,'  on  her  eugs,  the  male  Lark,  ai»j>arently  timid  at 
all  other  times,  i.s  remarkahly  hold,  and  drives  away  ttlher  hirds  that  venture 
too  near  their  nest.  He  not  only  watches  over  her  and  seeks  to  jtrotect  her, 
hut  assiduously  supplies  her  with  food. 


Gems  EREMOPHILA,   P>oie. 

ErcnwpJiiht,  Boif.,  Isis,   IS'JS,  ;j-j-J.     {rypc,  Alnmla  a//Hsfrii.      SufRciiMitly  «li.stiii<t  from 

Ern,it>j>Jiih(s\  Ili'Miiiir.lH',  [Fishes,]  1805.) 
P/ti/rnhios,   r.KKIIM,  Drutsthl.   Viij^t'l,  IS^l. 
(Jtofort's,   r>uN.\i'Ai:ri.,   l>o9.      (Tvpc,   .Ihimht  nlpratris,  (^iKAY.)     (Wr  are  unaMc  to  find 

where  the  ^jeiMis  is  nained.) 

Gkx.  Cir.vK.  First  i)rimarv  waiitiiiir ;  bill  seareely  liiirhcr  tlian  hroa*!  :  iiostiils  oirciilar, 
coiK'ealcMl  l^y  a  di'iise  U\\\  of  feathers;  the  nasal  fossiB  ol)li(iiie.  A  pectoral  crescent  and 
check-patche.'^  of  black. 


Erfninphiln  nlpestris. 

This  genus  differs  from  Mclanocorifpha  in  having  no  spurious  first  primary, 
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altlioiw^h  the  other  diameters  are  somewhat  siinihir.  Cifhoulrifis  of  Cabanis, 
witli  the  same  hiek  of  first  juimary,  lias  a  iiiiieli  stouter  liill.  Tlie  spurious 
primary,  more  depressed  hill,  aud  diU'ereutly  constituted  nostrils  and  nasal 
fossie  of  Ahiuda  are  readilv  distinctive. 

The  type  of  this  cijenus  is 
the  AInuda  (dpcMris,  Linn., 
a  well-known  cosi>io]>olitan 
species,  thout^'h  the  birds  of 
the  Xew  World  have  been 
distinguished  under  distinc- 
tive names,  as  vuravta,  chr}/- 

solanio,  2fcir'J''i'if^}  ^^^"    The 

examination  and  critical  com- 

j)ari.«<on  of  more  than  a  hun- 

ErfmniMn  niptstns  drcd  s])eciniens  froui  all  parts 

of  Xorth  America,  however,  has  convinced  us  of  the  identity  with  aljusfris 

of  the  several  forms  mentioncnl  above,  thou,L,di  it  may  be  atlvisable  to  retain 

one  or  more  of  them  as  Ljeoura})hical  races. 


Species  and  Varieties. 

E.  alpestris.     Adidt.    Al>(>v<'  piiiki.<h-irrav,  vaivin<^  tn  cinnainon.  the  pinkish 
deepest  uu  iiaj)e  and  lesser  winir-covorts;  tail  Maek  (e.xcept  two  niifMle  feathers), 
the  outer  feather  educd  with  white.    Beneath  white,  the  sides  pinkish  or  2:rayi.sli. 
A  frontal  band  and  snpercihary  stripe,  the  niidtUe  of  aurieulais,  eliin.  J\nd  throat 
varying:  from  white  to  deep  Naples-yellow:   forepart  of  crown,  an<l  "  ear-tufts,"  a 
pateh  on  lores  and  cheeks,  and  a  hroad  ei-e.'seent  across  the  jnprnlum.  «leep  black; 
end  of  auriculars  ashy.      Female  and   autunnial   males,    with    the   j^attern    less 
sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  more  sud'nsed.      Yuxng.    ]]rownish-1ila('k  above, 
more  or   less   mixed   with  clay-color,  and   sprinkled  with  whitish   dots:   winir- 
feathers   all  bordered   with  whitish.     Beneath    whiti*.     Markinjrs  on   head   and 
juirnlum  just  merely  indicated  by  dusky  cloudincrs. 

Winj?  (of  adult    male),  4.20  to  4.<>0  ;  tail.  L'.OO  to  3.10;  culmeii.  .HO  to  .(!.'). 
White  frontal  band,  .25  to  .30.  wide:  the  Idack  prefrontal  patch.  .20  to  .3;") 
wide.     The  pinkish  above  oC  an  ashy-lilac  shade. 

Throat  and  forehea<l    white,  with   only  a   vciy  faint    tiuire  orydlow; 
pinkish  tinu-e  above  more  rufous.     Hah.    Interior  Northern   IMains  of 
the  Fnited  States         .......         var.    orrhlentalix 

Throat  and    forehead  pale  straw-yellow,  or  stroncrly  timred  with   it; 

pinkish    tinire    above    varvinir    from    ashy-lilacous    to    purplish-rufous. 

FLih.    Northern  re^'ions  of  ( )ld  and  New  Worlds  .         .       var.  (( I  pes  tr  i  s 

Wintr  (adult  male),  3.80  to  4.10:  tail.  2.7'>  to  2.00;  culmen.  .53  to  .02. 

White  frontal  l)and.  .13  to. 10  wide:   the  black  prefrontal  patch  .35  to  .5() 

=     wide.     Pinkish  above  of  a   deep  cimmmon  sha<le.     //-/A.    Desert  plains  of 

South  Mi<ldle   Province  of  United  States,  and  table-lands  of  ^h-xico,  south 

to  Bogota        .         •         ...         .         .         .        .         .     var.  chr y  solie  m  u . 
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Eremophila  alpestris,  r»<>iE 

THE  SHOBE  LABK. 

Sf'.  CiiAif.  Adult  male:  spring.  A  irontal  croscont,  cnrvin<r  backward  m  a  broad, 
sharply  dflinod,  superciliary  stripe  to  the  occiput;  ciiin,  throat  and  foreiieck,  and  a  crescent 
across  niiddk'  of  ear-coverts,  wiiitish,  either  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  or  pure 
white.  L(;wer  parts,  except  laterall_v,  white.  A  broad  crescentic  patch  behind  the 
Irontal  whitish  crescent,  running  back  on  each  side  of  the  crown  an<l  ti'rniinating  in  an 
erectile  tuft  of  narrow  elongated  feathers  on  each  side  of  occiput,  a  patch  covning  the 
lores,  nasal  tufts,  passing  beneath  the  eye,  and  forming  a  broad  '•mustache"  on  the 
cheeks,  with  a  convex  <»utline  behind  and  concave  anteriorly,  and  a  broad  crescentic  patch 
across  the  jugulum.  deep  black.  A  crescentic  spot  of  grayish-drab  across  the  ends  of  the 
auriculars.  Posterior  portion  of  the  crown  enclosed  laterally  l>etween  the  "  «'ar-tufts," 
occiput,  nape,  lateral  lower  parts,  lesser  and  midtlle  wing-coverts,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
piid<ish-brown  ;  the  sides  and  Hanks  with  obsolete  dusky  streaks.  Back,  scapulars,  rump, 
wings,  and  two  middle  tail-feathers,  ashy-drab,  the  feathers  darker  centrally,  forming 
rather  conspicuous  broad  streaks  on  lower  part  of  l)ack;  middle  and  secondary  coverts, 
secondaries  and  primaries  bordered  terminally,  quite  conspicuously,  with  white.  Tail 
(except  the  iiiterhiedio)  black;  outer  web  of  lateral  feather  almost  entirely  white,  that 
of  the  next  edged  with  the  same. 

Adult  female  ;  spring.  Similar,  but  markings  rather  less  sharply  defmed ;  a  tendency 
to  streaking  of  nape  and  crown;  these  streaks  often  disi»laciug  the  continuous  black  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  crown.     The  "ear-tufts"  less  developed. 

Winter  adult.  Similar  to  the  spring  dress,  but  the  lilack  areas  obscure<l,  more  or  less, 
by  whitish  borders  to  the  feathers;  the  frontal  whitish  band  le.'^s  sharjtly  defined.  Breast 
with  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  deltoid  sju'cks  of  i»lumbeous,  and  the  pinkish  of  the 
sides  much  tinired  with  the  same.  The  duskv  streaks  above  an;  broader  and  more  con- 
spicuous.  i 

Youufj.  First  plumage,  entirely  difTtTcnt  from  the  a<lult.  Above  dusky,  variegated 
with  whitish  dots,  sprinkkMl  over  the  whole  surface;  these  sjiecks  terminal  on  each 
feather,  and  of  a  deltoid  form,  becoming  more  transverse  and  crescentic  on  the  .scaj^ulars 
and  rump;  each  feather  of  the  wings  broadly  l)«)r(lered  with  pale  brownish,  approaching 
white  on  the  coverts.  The  blackish  areas  are  but  faiutlv  indicated  bv  a  duskv  sulVusion, 
generally  very  indistinct,  across  the  l>reast,  and  over  the  cheeks;  atid  variegated  with 
badly  defined,  more  dusk}'  s^wts ;  lowei-  parts,  including  post-ocular  stripe,  dull  white; 
sides  spotted  with  dusky. 

The  B.  c/pcstris,  as  restricted,  is  represented  in  the  collection  bv  three 
])erfect  specimens,  in  the  several  staues  of  ]dtiniauc  described  :  while  there 
is  also  a  fine  specimen  fntm  Astraclian,  rejn'esentinii  ii  white-throated  race 
("  var.  hci "  on  ]\IS.  hihel  of  Central  Asia.  The  series  of  American  sjiecimens 
is  all  tliat  coidd  possibly  be  desired,  there  beinu,  niimcrons  examples  from 
nearly  the  whole  northern  continent,  from  the  Arctic  reijions  to  as  tar  south 
as  Bof>ota,  and  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  common  Shore  Lark  of  tlie  northern  parts  of  North  America  ajtpears 
to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  Kurojiean  bird,  each  of  the  specimens  of 
the  latter  beinj'  easily  matched  from  the  American  series.  Tt  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  name  '' rornntn'''  to  a  synonyme  of  alpestris, 
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tlie  former  not  aflnrdinj^  characters  to  distinjjfuisli  it  as  even  a  vari«,'ty.  To 
a/jhstris  may  also  lu'  relernHl  tlie  form  known  as  "  occidintuJia,  McCall,"  those 
specimens  from  the  interior  rei^ions  which  are  destitute  of  any  yeUow  tinge 
on  the  throat.  Were  this  feature  a  constant  one  in  specimens  from  the 
region  which  it  characterizes,  it  wouhl  be,  of  course,  right  to  retain  tlie  name 
in  the  form  of  aJpestrin  var.  occidnitalin.  As  it  is,  however,  tjuite  a  large 
percentage  of  the  specimens  from  every  locality  where  occidmfff/U  is  found 
have  more  or  less  yellow  throatS,  but  it  is  j)ossible  that  this  mixture  of  the  two 
niav  be  the  result  of  irregular  niiu:rations,  those  yellow-throated  individuals 
being  stragglers  from  their  breeding  habitat,  —  more  to  the  eastward  and 
northward.  In  its  white  instead  of  straw-yellow^  throat,  and  more  lilaceous 
than  viiiaceous  u])]>er  parts,  this  form  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  race  of 
the  deserts  of  Western  (and  rentral  ?)  Asia,  —  the  " /vci "  ^ ;  the  latter, 
however,  has  these  features  moie  exaggerated  than  in  the  one  of  the  central 
plains  of  North  America.  Breeding  throughout  the  table-lands  of  ^lexico, 
and  in  tlie  Western  Province  of  the  United  States,  north  to  about  the  4()tli 
parallel,  is  a  more  strongly  lUiM-ked  race,  maintaining  also  more  constancy 
in  its  peculiar  features  ;  this  race  is  the  U.  chriiaolaina,  Wagl.,  of  which 
name  rvfn.  And.,  and  minor,  Giraud,  are  synonymes.  This  race,  which  we 
propose  to  call  E.  alpistris  var.  rh rjisolaino ,  differs  from  both  the  northern 
styles  in  smaller  size  and  longer  bill,  and  in  coloration  is  the  oj^posite  ex- 
treme from  ore iihnt alia,  having  the  vinaceous  tints  deeper  and  browner, 
instead  of  paler  and  less  brown,  than  in  cornuta  (i.  e.  typical  a/jMsfris). 
The  black  markings  are  also  more  extended,  in  jnoportion  to  the  other  colors, 
reducing  the  white  on  the  forehead  to  a  very  narrow  band,  instead  of  a  ^  ad 
spot  ecpialling,  or  exceeding,  the  black  in  width.  Specimens  from  Ijogota 
—  ab(>nt  tlie  southern  limit  of  the  genus  on  this  contiii'  re,  ]terha}>s, 

referrible  to  rhn/so/aina,  or  at  least  not  very  different  from  it,  tL  »ugli  described 
by  Sclater  as  distinct,  under  the  name  7>r?r//>'/»?^s\2 

In  fewer  words,  the  variations,  with  the  region,  are  about  as  folhnvs. 
Starting  wiili  Xortli  America,  nortii  of  the  United  States,  we  beuin  with  a  stvle 
absolutely  undistinguishable  from  that  of  ilurope ;  this,  to  which  the  name 
cornuta  Ijehuigs,  visits  the  Eastern  States  only  in  winter,  but  breeds  over  tlie 
prairie  region  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  westward.  West  of  the  L'ocky 
Mountains,  especially  south  of  about  40°,  si>eciiiiens  referrible  to  this  style 
are  most  numen^us  in  winter,  and  in  a  large  series  a  Lireat  percentaLie  of  the 
specimens  entirely  lack  any  yellow  on  the  throat,  while  the  i)inkisli-l)rown 
tints  are  ligliterand  less  reddish  ;  this  style  rei»reseiits,  in  these  peculiar  fea- 
tures, the  "  var.  hei  "  of  Western  Asia  (Astrachan),  and  has  l)een  distinguished 
by  the  name  ovcidcntolis,  ^IcCall,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  ^IcUall's 
description  is  of  a  specimen  of  this  style  or  of  one  of  chrysolaina,  being 

1  Tlu'  name  in  nianusciiitt  on  the  lain-!  of  a  sjieeinien  in  the  Sehliiter  collection,  froni  Astrachan. 
'  OfiH'oi't/.'i  jii  rrgriaa,  Sclater,  V.  Z.  S.  1855,  llU,  pi.  cii.     ErcmoithUa  j^r.  8ci-.  Cat.  Am. 
Birtls,  18G2,  127.  -       ,  > 
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taken  IVom  a  vouim  or  ininiature  bird.  Lreediii''  south  ot  f.bout  41)"',  liom 
the  IJocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  tln'ou«;liout  the  table-lands  of 
^lexico,  —  in  ^\int^'r  sonictinies  resident  at  the  nortliern  limit  assi,L,nied,  an«l 
there  mixed  wiili  norliiern-bred  individuols,  —  is  a  kind  w.liich  is  smaller, 
and,  j^'enerally,  with  a  larger  bill ;  the  throat  is  dee|ier  yellow  than  in  the 
northern  form,  the  ]»iid<ish  tints  deepened  into  cinnamon,  and  the  frontal 
band  narrower,  caused  by  an  encroachment  of  the  l^lack,  which,  in  its  several 
areas,  is  extended  more  in  proportion  to  the  other  colors.  This  is  the  E. 
chnjHokvnt((  of  Waiil.,  and  of  which  minor,  Girand,  and  rt'/a,  And.,  are  syn- 
onymes,  as  already  stated. 

Ahtng  the  coast  of  Orej^on  and  Washinj^ton  Territory  is  a  very  ])eculiar 
race,  re})resented  in  the  collection  by  several  specimens.  These  ditler  essen- 
tially in  having  the  dark  streaks  above  very  sharply  defined,  broad  and  clear 
blackish-brown,^  while  the  lower  parts  are  strongly  tinged  with  yellow,  even 
as  deeply  so  as  the  throat.  Additional  specimens  from  the  northwest  coast 
may  establish  tin,  existence  of  a  race  as  distinct  as  any  of  those  named 
above. 

Var    alpestris* 

Alaiuht  alprsfrix,  Linn.  .'^.  N.  I,  289.  —  Foitsr.  Pliil'.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  383. —Wilson, 

—  Aui). — Iaki).  —  Maynaui»,  li.  E.  Mass.  1S70,  121.  (ffocorifs  a.  Fixscii,  Abb. 
Nat.  1870,  341  (synoiioniy  and  ivniaiks).  Ahduhi  cornvta,  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808, 
85.  -  IJim.  F.  I).  A.  II.  Ercmophihi  c.  Px.ik,  Ims,  1>^28,  322.  —  BAM;n,  liinls  N. 
Am.  1858,  403.  —  Loud,  P.  R.  A.  Inst.  IV,  118  (Bntish  Col.).  —  Cooi'Ki:  &  Sit  klev, 
XII,  195.  —  DALL&  P>ANMsTKn,  Tr.  C'h.  Ac.  I,  1869,  218  (Alaska).  —  O.oi'f.u,  Oivi. 
Cal.  I,  1870,  251.  -Samukls,  280.  Phil'nmos  c.  Bonap.  List,  1838.  Otoioris  c. 
Ar<T.     Otocoris  in-fidcntnlb,  McCall,   Pr.  A.  N.  iSc.  V,  June,  1851,  218   (Santa  Fe). 

—  Bam'.d,  Stanslnuy's  Kt-p.,  1852,  318. 

Char.  A>Iiilf.  Frontal  whitish  crescent  more  than  half  as  broad  a.*?  the  l>laek 
patch  behind  it.  Throat  and  forehead  either  tin^a'd,  more  or  less  strongly,  with  yellow, 
or  perfectly  white.     Pinkish  tint  al)Ove,  a  soft  asliy-vinaceons. 

Meas/(reine)ifs.  (50,083  (J,  North  Europe.)  win.<r,  4.40;  tail.  2.90 ;  cnlmen,  .00;  Avidih 
of  white  frontal  crescent.  .'Jo;  of  black,  .30.  (.'iJSO  ^,  Wisconsin.)  wing,  4.20;  tail, 
3.00;  culmen,  .00;  width  of  white  frontal  crescent,  .30;  of  black,  .20.  (10.708  ^, 
Hudson's  Bay  Ter.,)  wing,  4.^)') ;  tail,  3.10;  culmen,  .05;  width  of  white  frontal  cresrmt, 
.35;  of  black,  .30.  (8,401  (J,  Fort  Massachusetts.)  wing.  4.35;  tail,  3.15;  cidmen,  .01; 
width  of  white  frontal  crescent,  .27;  of  black,  27.  (The  three  perfectly  identical  in 
colors.) 

Young.  On  the  upper  parts  the  blackish  greatly  in  excess  of  the  whitish  markings. 
Spots  across  jugulum  distinct. 

Had.  Northern  Hemisphere;  in  North  America,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  r«'gions  nnd 
the  open  plains  of  the  interior  regions,  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  etc.,  to  the  Pacilic,  north 
of  about  38°.  i"  . 

*  A  specimen  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  i7,4299»  April  1,  Dr.  Kirtland),  and  one  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (28,24t»(J,  Feb.),  have  nearly  as  distinct  streaks  above,  but  the  white  of  lower  paits  is 
without  any  tinge  of  yellow. 
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Var.  rhryM>In-ma. 

Alaiula  chrtjfinhvuio,  \Va»;i..  Isis,  1>31,  350,  —  IJunai-.  \\  Z.  S.  1S:17,  111.  Otnmrtjft  ch. 
FlN.-s<.ll,  AMi.  Xat.  1^7<',  341.  Alnnda  iiiin",-,  (Iik.m  i»,  \u  ^\\.'\\\.  \\.  1S41.  Ahnnhi 
rufo,  .\\  \K  liiuls  Am.  VII,  1S4.),  3r»3,  pi.  cccc.\«-vii.  (it'u-orl^  r.,  llr.KitM.  X.  s,  4.'). 
f  Ofocorifs  jiarffrtiKi,  Sti..  1*.  Z.  8.  lS."»r»,  110,  \>\.  »ii.  Kronoiiliihi  p.,  Sol.  Cat.  .\iii.  !>. 
1800,  1-27. 

C'liAi;.     Aihilt.     Frontal  ci'L-sci'iit  loss  than  liall'  as  Aviije  a>  tlif  l»lack.     Throat  and  loro- 
liC'a<l  dtM-p  straw-yell(»w  ;  pinki.sji  tints  ahovo  deep  cinnamon. 

a.  Spi'cinuMis  from  Calitornia  and    Mexico,  streaks  on  back.  <'tc.,  very  obsolete;  ilarker 

central  stripe  to  midille  tail-feathers  seareely  observable  ;  white  beneatli. 

Measurements.     {;.\U^~.  (/.  Tun ila,  Mexico,)  winjr,  .'J  m>  ;  tail.  2.7');  bill,  ..",;;_  .i:,  _  ..}2. 

«  (!>,li:>.  ^,  Mexicc,)  "     4.10;    "     -J.KO;     "     .<;3  —  .1::  —  .r,o. 

"  (;].1);5!>.  (^.  California,)  '^     3.8.");    -      12.70;     '•     .50  —  .1  I  - .  l."). 

"  (r)8,o82.  ^.  (it.  ^ialt  Lake  City.)*-      1.10;    '•      2.80;      ''     .(;2  —  .10  — .;12. 

h.  Specimens  from  coast  of  Orcjron  and  Washington  Territory.     Streaks  on  baek,  etc., 

very  conspic^nons;  dark  central  stripe  of  tail-feathers  distinct ;  yellow  lu-neath. 

Meusxreineufs.    (8.7.>4  ^,  Fort  Steilacoom,)  wintr,  3.75;  tail,  2.00  ;  bill.  .01  —  .].")  —  .40. 
II.M!.     Middle  Ameri.-a,  froin  the  desert  rejj;ions  of  the  southern  Middle  rroviiice  of 
North  America,  south  to  Bojiotj'. 


Habits.  Assiimino;  the  Shore  Lark  ot"  the  I^iLrador  coast  and  tlie  rufous 
Lark  o\'  the  Western  prairies  to  be  one  and  the  same  s]KM'ies,  but  sliulitly 
nuxlilicd  by  dillerences  (d"  locality,  climate,  or  food,  we  liave  for  this  species, 
at  all  times,  a  wide  range,  and,  duiini,'  the  breedinu-season,  a  very  unusual 
peculiarity,  —  their  abundant  distribution  through  two  widely  distant  and 
essentially  dilferent  regions. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  or  from  Octob(>r  to  April,  these  Idrds 
may  l)e  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  l>r.  AVoodhoiise  found  them 
very  common  throughout  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Cal- 
ifornia.  ^Nlr.  Dresser  states  that  he  found  the  western  variety  —  which  he 
thinks  essentially  ditt'erent  in  several  respects  from  the  eastern  —  in  great 
numbers,  from  Oct(d)er  to  the  end  of  March,  in  the  jirairies  around  San 
Antonio.  Afterwards,  at  (lalveston,  in  INLiy  and  June,  1864,  he  noticed  and 
shot  several  specimens.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nests, 
he  was  very  sure  that  they  were  breeding  there.  Tt  is  common,  during  win- 
ter, on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Massachusetts  U>  Sotith  Carolina.  In  Maine 
it  is  comparatively  rare.  In  Arizona,  Dr.  Cou<  s|)eaks  of  the  western  foiUi 
as  a  permanent  resident  in  all  situations  adapted  to  its  wants.  The  same 
writer,  who  also  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  eastern  variety  in 
Uibrador,  where  he  found  it  very  abundant  on  all  the  moss-covered  islands 
around  the  coast,  could  notice  nothing  in  their  voice,  flight,  or  general  man- 
ners, different  from  their  usual  habits  in  their  southern  migrations,  excejjt 
that  dunnLj  the  breeding-season  thev  do  not  associate  in  flocks. 

Kichardson  .states  that  this  Lark  arrives  in  the  fur  countries  in  company 
with  the  Lapland  liunting,  with  which  it  associates,  and,  being  a  shyer  bird, 
would  act  as  sentinel  and  give  the  altirm  on  the  aj)i)roacli  of  danger.     As  Mr. 
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Dall  only  ohtaiiiod  ;i  siii«flo  skin  on  tlie  Yukon,  it  jiroLably  is  not  common 
tliere.  Dr.  Sucklev  states  it  to  be  a  very  abundant  sununtT  resident  on  the 
grfivelly  prairies  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  in  Washington  Territory.  He  describes 
it  as  a  tame,  unsuspicious  bird,  aUowing  a  man  to  api>roach  within  a  few  feet 
of  it.     It  is  essentially  a  ground  bird,  rarely  alighting  on  bushes  or  shrubs. 

Dr.  Cooper  adds  to  this  that  the  Sliore  Lark  is  common  in  the  interior,  but 
he  only  noticed  one  on  tlie  coast  border.  In  ordinary  seasons  tliey  seem  to 
be  permanent  residents,  and  in  winter  to  be  both  more  gregarious  and  more 
common.  He  met  with  one  as  late  as  July  1,  on  a  gravelly  plain  near 
Olympia,  scratcliing  out  a  liollow  for  its  nest  under  a  tussock  of  grass. 

Dr.  Cooper  also  found  these  birds  around  Fort  ^lohave  in  considerable 
flocks  about  tlie  end  of  February,  but  all  liad  left  the  valley  l»y  tlie  end  of 
March.  About  May  29  he  found  numbers  of  them  towards  the  summits  of 
the  Providence  range  of  mountains,  west  of  the  valley,  and  not  far  from  four 
thousand  feet  above  it,  where  they  probably  had  nests.  They  were  also 
common  in  July  on  the  cooler  plains  towards  the  ocean,  so  that  they  doubt- 
less breed  in  many  of  the  southern  portions  of  California,  as  well  as  at 
Puget  Sound  and  on  the  Great  Plains.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  in  May  or 
June  the  males  rise  almost  perpendicularly  into  tlie  air,  until  almost  out  of 
sight,  and  Hy  around  in  an  irregular  circle,  singing  a  sweet  and  varied  song 
for  several  minutes,  when  they  descend  nearly  to  the  sjiot  from  which  they 
started.  Their  nests  were  usually  found  in  a  small  depression  of  the  ground, 
often  under  a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  bush.  Mr.  Nuttall  started  a  Shore  I^irk  from 
her  nest,  on  the  plains,  near  the  banks  of  the  l*latte.  It  was  in  a  small  de- 
pression on  the  ground,  and  was  made  of  bent  grass,  and  lined  with  coarse 
bison-hair.  The  eggs  were  olive-white,  minutely  spotted  all  over  with  a 
darker  tinge. 

According  to  Audubon,  these  Larks  breed  aljundantly  on  the  high  and 
dej')Ola*;e  granite  tracts  that  aboun^  along  the  ..coast  of  Labrador.  These 
rocks  are  covered  with  large  patches  of  mosses  and  lichens.  In  the  midst 
of  these  this  bird  places  her  nest,  dis})osed  with  so  much  care,  and  the  moss 
so  much  resembling  the  bird  in  hue,  that  the  nests  are  not  readily  noticed. 
When  flushed  from  her  nest,  she  flutters  away,  feigning  lameness  so  cunningly 
as  to  deceive  almost  any  one  not  on  his  guard.  The  male  at  once  joins 
her,  and  both  utter  the  most  soft  and  plaintive  notes  of  woe.  The  nest  is 
embedded  in  the  moss  to  its  edges,  and  is  composed  of  fine  grasses,  circularly 
disposed  and  forming  a  bed  about  two  inches  thick.  It  is  lined  with  the 
feathers  of  the  grouse  and  of  other  birds.  The  eggs,  deposited  early  in  July, 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Audubon  as  marked 
with  bluish  as  well  as  brown  spots. 

About  a  week  before  they  can  fly,  the  young  leave  the  nest,  and  follow 
their  parents  over  these  beds  of  mosses  to  be  fed.     They  run  nimbly,  and 
squat  closely  at  the  first  approach  of  danger.     If  observed  and  pursued,  they 
open  their  ^vings  and  flutter  off  with  great  ct  lerity. 
VOL.  II.  19        :     .;  . 
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These  hirds  reacli  Labrador  early  in  June,  when  the  male  birds  are  very 
j)ugnacious,  and  enuaue  tVei^uently  in  very  singular  tiglits,  in  which  often 
several  others  besides  the  first  parties  join,  tiuttering,  biting,  and  tumbling 
over  in  the  manner  of  the  European  House  Sparrow.  The  male  is  described 
as  singing  sweetly  while  on  tlie  wing,  but  its  song  is  compardtively  short.  It 
will  also  sing  while  on  the  ground,  but  less  frequently,  and  with  less  fulness. 
Its  call-note  is  quite  mellow,  and  is  at  times  so  altered,  in  a  ventriloquial 
maimer,  as  to  seem  like  that  of  another  bird.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched  their  song  ceases.  It  is  said  to  feed  on  grass-seeds,  the  blossoms 
of  small  plants,  and  insects,  often  catching  the  latter  on  the  wing,  and 
following  them  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  also  gathers  minute  crusta- 
ceans on  the  sea-shore. 

^Ir.  Iiidgway  found  this  species  abundant  over  the  arid  wastes  of  the  inte- 
rior, and,  in  many  localities,  it  was  almost  the  only  bird  to  be  found.  In  its 
habits  he  could  observe  no  difterences  l>etween  this  bird  and  the  alpcstris. 
He  met  with  their  nests  and  eggs  in  the  Truckee  Reservation,  June  3.  The 
nest  was  embedded  in  tlie  hard,  grassy  ground,  beneath  a  small  scraggy  sage- 
bush,  on  the  mem,  between  the  river  and  the  mountains. 

^Ir.  J.  K.  Lord  mentions  that,  ha^'ing  encamped  at  Cedar  Springs  on  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  small  stream  was  the  only  water 
within  a  long  distance,  he  became  interested  in  watching  the  movements  of 
these  I^arks.  As  evening  approached  they  came  boldly  in  among  the  mules 
and  men,  intense  thirst  overcoming  all  sense  of  fear.  He  found  these  hand- 
some  little  birds  very  plentiful  throughout  British  Columbia.  They  w^ere 
nesting  very  early  on  those  sandy  plains,  even  before  the  snow  had  left  the 
ground.     He  saw  young  Hedglings  early  in  May. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  at  Godhaab,  Greenland,  in 
Octol)er,  1835.  .       •*  s 

Eggs  from  Labrador  are  much*  larger  in  size  than  those  from  Wisconsin. 
Two  eggs  from  the  first,  one  obtained  by  Mr.  Thienemann,  the  other  by  Mr. 
George  Peck,  of  Burlingtcui,  Vt.,  measure  .93  and  .94  of  an  inch  in  length  by 
.71  in  breadth  ;  while  some  from  tlie  West  are  onlv  .83  in  length  and  .63 
in  breadth,  their  greatest  length  being  .90,  and  their  largest  breadth  .69  of 
an  incli.  In  their  ground-color  and  markings,  eggs  from  both  localities  vary 
about  alike.  The  ground-col(»r  varies  from  a  purplish-w^hite  to  a  dark  gray, 
while  the  spots  are  in  some  a  brownish-lavender,  in  others  a  brown,  and, 
(|uite  frequently,  an  olive-brown.  In  some  they  are  in  larger,  scattered 
blotches  ;  while  in  others  they  are  in  very  fine  minute  dots  so  thickly  and  so 
uniformly  diffused  as  almost  to  conceal  the  ground.  , 
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Family  ICTERID^.  —  The  Ohioles. 

Cn.VR.  Primarios  nine.  Tarsi  sciitcUate  anteriorly  ;  plated  behind.  Bill  long,  generally 
eqnal  to  the  head  in-  lun<'er,  strai<;ht  or  yentlv  eurved,  conical,  without  anv  notch,  the 
commissure  bending  downwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  base.  Gonys  generally  more 
than  half  the  euhncn.  no  bristles  about  the  base  of  bill.  Basal  joint  of  the  middle  toe 
free  on  the  inner  side  ;  united  half-way  on  the  outer.  Tail  rather  li>ng.  rounde<l.  Legs 
stout. 

Tliis  fainilv  is  strictlv  confined  to  tlie  Xew  World,  and  i.s  elosolv  related 
in  many  of  its  members  to  the  Frin<iiUi(.la\  Both  have  the  anj'idated  com- 
missure  and  the  nine  primaries  ;  the  l)ill  is,  however,  usually  much  longer ; 
the  rictus  is  completely  witliout  bristles,  and  the  tip  of  the  bill  without 
notch.  . 

The  affinities  of  some  of  the  genera  are  still  closer  to  the  family  of 
SturnUlcv  or  Starlings,  of  which  tlie  Stnnius  vuUjaris  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  The  latter  family,  is,  lio\\'ever,  exclusively  Old  World,  except  for  the 
occurrence  of  a  species  in  Greenland,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  a  rudimentary  outer  primary,  making  ten  in  all. 

There  are  tliree  subfamilies  of  the  Ictcrith:,  —  the  Af/e/aincv,  the  Ickrino', 
and  the  QuUca/inoj}  which  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  define  them  with  precision :  — 

Agelainae.  Bill  shorter  than,  or  about  equal  to,  the  head ;  thick,  conical,  both  mandibles 
about  equal  in  depth  ;  the  outlines  all  more  or  less  straight,  the  bill  not  decurved  at  tip. 
Tail  rather  short,  nearly  even  or  slightly  rounded.  Legs  longer  than  the  head,  adapted 
for  walking ;  claws  moderately  curved. 

Icterinae.  Bill  rather  blender,  a^jc^.it  as  long  as  the  liead;  'either  straiuht  or  decfirved. 
Lower  mandible  less  thick  than  the  npper ;  the  commissure  not  sinuated.  Tarsi  not 
longer  than  the  head,  nor  than  middle  toe;  legs  adapted  lor  perching.  Claws  much 
curved. 

Quiscalihae.  Tail  lengthened,  considerably  or  excessively  graduated.  Bill  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than,  the  head;  th«*  culmen  cur\ed  towards  the  enil.  the  tip  bent  down,  the 
cutting  edges  inflexed,  the  commissure  sinuated.  Legs  longer  than  the  head,  fitted  for 
walking. 


•o* 


*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  species  of  Icterida\  that,  as  a  general  nde,  female 
birds  of  West  Indian  representatives  of  the  Afjchriiuv  and  QiiismUmv  are  usually,  or  iK^'rhai)s 
universally,  luiiformly  black,  where  the  continental  are  brown,  cither  concolored  or  streaked.  We 
know  of  no  exception  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement  as  to  A'phiius,  Xcsopmr,  Scolecopltagns, 
and  Quiscalus.  The  smaller  North  American  species  of  Qid-icahis  have  the  females  duller,  but 
not  otherwise  veiy  different  from  the  males,  except  in  size.  The  females  of  the  large  Quiscfdus, 
all  continental,  are  much  smaller  than  the  males,  and  totally  different.  In  IdcrKs  all  the  species 
in  which  the  female  is  very  difieri'nt  m  color  from  the  male  are  Xorthern  Mexican  or  continental 
North  Amerii'an  (pttsfulnfus,  spun'us,  balfimorc,  Jndlocki,  ciirnlJafu.H,  etc.>.  Most  West  Indian 
Icterus  also  exliibit  no  ditierence  in  the  sexes,  dominiccnsia,  hffpomcla%  xanthomu.s,  honance,  etc.  ; 
in  one  alone  {feucopferifx)  is  the  difference  appreciable.  The  South  American  species  have  the 
females  pretty  generally  similar  to  the  males,  but  smaller,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  the  entire  family. 
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SiiiiFAMiLv   AGELAIN.SS. 

Char.  Bill  stout,  conical,  aii<l  acutely  pointed,  not  longer  tlwui  the  head;  the  outlines 
nearly  straiijfht,  the  tip  not  decurveil.  Legs  adapted  lor  walkini]^,  lonjrer  than  the  hea«l. 
Claws  not  much  curved.     Tail  moderate,  shorter  than  the  wings;  nearly  even. 

The  A(j(hnn(r,  through  Mulothrm  ami  JJuUrhoni/x,  present  a  close  relation 
to  the  FrinfjiUida'  in  the  comparative  shortness  and  conical  shape  of  tlie 
bill,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  express  in  brief  words  the  distinc- 
tions which  evidently  exist.  Dolklwnyx  may  be  set  aside  as  readily  deter- 
minable by  the  character  of  the  feet  and  tail.  Tiie  peculiar  subfamily 
characteristics  of  Molothrus  will  be  found  under  the  generic  remarks  respect- 
ing it. 

The  following  diagnosis  will  serve  to  define  the  genera :  — 

A*  liiil  sliorter  tiian  the  head.     Feathers  of  head  and  nostrils  as  in  B. 

Dollchonyz.      Tail-leathers  with   rigid   stiflened    acuminate   points. 

Middle  toe  very  long,  exceeding  the  head. 

Molothrus.     Tail  with  the  feathers  simple ;  middle  toe  shorter  than 

the  tarsus  or  head. 
B*  Bill  as  long  as  the  head.     Feathers  of  crown  soft.     Nostrils  covered  by 
a  scale  which  is  <lirccted  more  or  less  downwards. 

Agelaius.    First  quill  shorter  than  the  second  and  third.    Outer  lateral 

flaws  scarcely  reaching  to  the  base  of  middle  ;  claws  moderate. 

Zanthocephalus.     First  quill  longest.     Outer  lateral  claw  reaching 

nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  middle.     Toes  and  claws  all  much  elongated. 
C.  Bill  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head.     F«'athers  of  crown  with  the 
shafts  prolonged  into  stiffened  bristles.     Nostrils  covered  b}'  a  scale  which 
stands  out  more  or  less  horizontally. 

Sturnella.     Tail-fcatlu^rs  acute.     Middle  toe  equal  to  the  tarsus. 

Trupialis.     Tail-feathers  n)unded.     Middle  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus. 


Genus   DOLICHONTZ,   Swainson. 

Dolichonifx,  SwAixsox,  Zoul.  Jouni.  Ill,  1827,  351.      (Typf,  Eniberiza  oryzivora,  L.) 

Gex.  Char.    Bill  short,  stout,  conical,  little  more  than  half  the  head ;  the  commissure 

sliarhtlv  sinuated ;  the  culmen 
nearly  straight.  Middle  toe 
considerably  longer  than  the 
tarsus  (which  is  about  as  long 
as  the  head)  ;  the  inner  lateral 
toe  longest,  but  not  reaching 
the  base  of  the  middle  claw. 
Wings  long,  first  quill  long- 
est. Tail-feathers  acuminately 
pointed  at  the  tip,  with  the 
shaft  stiffened  and  rigid,  as  in 

Dolirhonyx  oryziv<m,s.  the  Woodpcckcrs. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  rigid  scansorial 
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tail  and  the  very^  lonj:^  middle  toe,  l>y  means  of  wliirh  it  is  enabled  to  rrrasp 
the  vertical  stems  of  reeds  or  other  slender  plants.  The  e<d.>r  of  the  single 
species  is  black,  varied  with  whitish  patches  on  the  upper  parts. 


Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  Swainson.  - 

BOBOUHK;  BBEDBIBD;  BICEBIBD. 

Emhcriza  oryzivorn,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  311.  —  Gm.  I,  1788,  850.  —Wilson,  Am. 
(^m.  II,  1810,  48,  pi.  xii,  f.  1,  2.  Passcrina  ori/zirora,  Vif.illdt,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXV, 
1817,  3.  Dolichonifx  ori/zivora,  Swainson,  Zoul.  .four.  Ill,  1827,  351. — Ib.  F.  R<>r.- 
Am.  II,  1831,  278.  —  Bon.  List,  1838.  —  I b.  Cons|)eetus,  1850,  437.  —  Aid.  Syn. 
1839,  139.  —  In.  IMnls  Am.  IV,  1842,  10,  pi.  icxi.  —  Gosse,  Birds  Jam.  1847,  229.  — 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  522.  —  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  18.'5£,  266.  —  Coopf.r,  Om. 
Cal.  I,  1870,  255.  —  Samuels,  33.5.  Icterus  ngripennis,  Eonap.  Obs.  Wils.  1824, 
No.  87.  AUD.  Om.  Biog.  I,  1831,  283  ;  V,  1839,  486,  pi.  liv.  —  Nrrr.  Man.  I,  1832, 
185.  Icterus  (Emhcrizoidcs)  mjripennis,  Bon.  Syn.  1828,  53.  Dolichonijx  agripeiinis. 
Rich.  List,  1837.     Psarocolius  caicdacutics,  Waoleu,  Sysc.  Av.  1827,  32. 

Sp.  Char.  General  color  of  7na?e  in  sprin^r,  black;  the  nape  brownish  cream-color;  a 
patcli   on  the  side  of'  the  l)reast,  the  scapulars,  ^ 

and  rump,  white,  .shading  into  liirht  ash  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  the  back  below  the  inter-  , 
scapular  region.  The  outer  primaries  sharply 
margined  with  yellowish-white;  the  tertials  less 
abruptly ;  the  tail-feathers  margined  at  the  tips 
with  pale  brownish-ash.  In  autumn  totally 
diflerent,  resembling  the  female. 

Femnle^  yellowish  beneath;  two  stripes  on  tlio 
top  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  parts  through- 
out, except  the  back  of  the  neck  and  rump,  and 
including  all  the  wing-feathers  generally,  dark 
brown,  all  edged  with  biownish-yellow,  which 
becomes  whiter  near  the  tips  of  the  quills.  The 
sides  spars<^ly  streaked  with  dark  brown,  and  a 
similar  stripe  behind  the  eye.  There  is  a  super- 
ciliary and  a  median  band  of  yellow  on  the  head.  Length  of  male,  7.7r> ;  Aving,  3.83  ; 
tail  3.15. 

Hab.  Eastern  L'nited  States  to  the  high  Central  Plains.  North  to  Selkirk  Settlement, 
and  Ottawa,  Canada ;  and  west  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah,  and  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada 
(Ridgway)  ;  Cuba,  winter  (Cabax.)  ;  Bahamas  (Bryant)  ;  Jamaica  (Gosse,  Scl.,  (Jet. ; 
March,  Oct.,  and  in  spring)  ;  James  Island,  Galapagos,  Oct.  (Gould)  ;  Sombrero,  W.  I. 
(Lawrence)  ;  Brazil  (Pelzeln)  ;  Yucatan. 

A  female  bird  from  Paraguay  (Dec,  1859)  is  undistinouishable  from  the 
average  of  northern  ones,  except  by  the  smaller  size.  Specimens  from  the 
western  plains  differ  from  those  taken  near  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  having 
the  light  areas  above  paler,  and  less  obscured  by  the  grayish  wash  so  preva- 
lent in  the  latter ;  the  ochraceous  of  the  nape  being  very  pale,  and  at  the 
same  time  pure. 


Dolichonijx  oryzivorus. 
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Haimts.  Tlie  well-known  and  tuniiliur  P.nholink  of  Xortli  America  lias, 
ut  tlilleit'iit  seasons  ot"  the  vi*ar,  a  leniarkaldv  extended  distriluition.  In  its 
mi^'mtioiis  it  travei-ses  all  ot"  the  I'nited  States  east  of  the  hi^h  central  jihiins 
to  the  Atlaiitie  as  far  to  the  nortli  as  the  r>4lh  paraUel,  whidi  is  ludieved  to 
he  its  most  northern  limit,  and  which  it  reaches  in  .fnne.  In  the  winter  it 
reaches,  in  its  wanderin;^',  tlie  AVest  Indies,  ( 'entral  America,  tlur  northern 
anil  even  tlie  central  portions  of  South  America.  Von  Pelzeln  obtained 
lira/ilian  sperimens  from  Matoi^rosso  and  Iiin  Madeira  in  Xoveml>er,  and 
from  Maral»itanas,  April  4tli  and  l.'Uh.  Those  jaocured  in  A])ril  were 
in  their  summer  or  hree<linu'  pluma«j:e,  suiiueslin*;  tlie  jKissihility  of  their 
breediuix  in  the  hidi  jrrounds  of  Soutli  America.  Sclater  received  specimens 
from  Santa  Marta  and  from  Ilolivia.  Otlier  siu-cimens  liave  been  reported 
as  comin*,'  from  Kio  Negro,  Rio  Napo,  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  IJico, 
l*araguay,  Uuenos  Ayres,  etc. 

In  Xorth  America  it  breeds  from  the  42d  to  the  54th  parallel,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  abundant  at  this  season.  TUv  most 
soutliern  breeding  locality  hitlierto  recorded  is  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
lliver,  along  the  west  branch  of  which,  es})ecially  in  the  AVyoming  Valley, 
it  was  formerly  very  abundant. 

Mr.  Kidgway  also  observed  this  bird  in  Iiuby  Valley  where,  among  the 
wheat-fields,  small  comi)anies  were  occasionally  seen  in  August.  lie  was 
informed  that,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  tliese  bir<ls  are  seen  in  ^lay,  and  again 
late  in  the  summer,  when  the  grain  is  ripe. 

Of  all  our  nnimitative  and  natural  songsters  tlie  Bobolink  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  attractive.  Always  original  and  ]>eculiarly  natural,  its 
song  is  exquisitely  musical.  In  the  variety  of  its  notes,  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  uttered,  and  in  the  touching  pathos,  heauty,  and  melcjdy  of 
their  tone  and  exi>ression,  its  notes  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other 
North  American  bird.  We  know  of  none,  among  our  native  feathered  song- 
sters, whose  song  resembles,  or  can  be  compared  with  it. 

In  the  earliest  approaches  of  spring,  in  Louisiana,  when  small  Hocks  of 
male  Bobolinks  make  their  first  appearance,  they  are  said,  by  Mr.  Audubon, 
to  sing  in  concert ;  and  their  song  thus  given  is  at  once  exceedingly  novel, 
interesting,  and  striking.  Uttered  with  a  volubility  that  even  borders  upon 
the  burlesque  and  the  ludicrous,  the  wlude  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  singular  and  striking  manner  in  which  first  one  singer  and  then  an- 
other, one  following  the  other  until  all  have  joined  their  voices,  take  up  the 
note  and  strike  in,  after  the  leader  has  set  the  example  and  given  the 
signal.  In  this  manner  sometimes  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Bol>olinks  will 
begin,  one  after  the  other,  until  the  whole  unite  in  producing  an  extraor- 
dinary medley,  to  which  no  pen  can  do  justice,  but  which  is  described 
as  very  i)leasant  to  listen  to.  All  at  once  the  music  ceases  with  a  sudden- 
ness not  less  striking  and  extraordinary.  These  concerts  are  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  usually  as  often  as  the  flock  alight.     This  performance  may 
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also  ho  w  itiM'sscd  early  in  A]>ril,  in  tin*  vicinity  of  Washington,  the  Smith- 
sonian grounds  lifini;  a  tuvoiitt'  phico  of  ivsort. 

i>y  the  time  tlu-M*  Imds  havt*  reached,  in  their  sprin;^  mij;rations,  the  4oili 
paralhd  of  hititiule.  they  nn  Ioniser  move  in  large  Hocks,  l>ut  have  hej^un  U) 
se])araie  into  small  ]»arties,  and  finally   into  i)airs.     In   New  England  the 
linltnlink  tieats  us   to  no  such  concerts  as  those  described   l»v  Audubon, 
where  many  voices  join   in  creating  tlieir  peculiar  jingling  melody.     When 
they  first  apitear,  usually  after  the  middle  of  May,  they  are  in  small  ])arties, 
composed  of  either  sex,  altsorbrd  in  their  courtships  and  overtlowing  with 
s(»ng.     When  two  or  three  male  IJobolinks,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  si»riug 
ai»parel,  are   paying   llieir  attentions  to  the  same  draii-colored  female,  C(»n- 
trasting  so  strikingly  in  her  sober  brown  dress,  their  perlbrmances  are  quite 
entertaining,  each   male   endeavorinu   to  outsinjjr  the  other.      The    female 
a]»pears   coy  and   retiring,  keeping  closely  to   the  ground,  but   always   at- 
tended by  the  several  aspirants  for  her  affection.     After  a  c(»ntest,   often 
quite  exciting,  the   rivalries   are  adjusted,  the   rejected   suitors  are   drive, 
otf  ]»y  tln'ir  more  fortunate  competitor,  and  the  hai>j)y  pair  begin  to  put  in 
onler  a  new  home,      it  is  in  these  love-ipmrrels  that  their  song  api)ears  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     They  jtour  out  incessantly  their  strains  of  quaint 
but  charming  nuisic,  now  on  the  ground,  now  on  the  wing,  now  on  the  top 
of  a  fence,  a  low  bush,  or  the  swaying  stalk  of  a  jdant  that  bends  with  their 
weight.     The  great  length  of  their  song,  the  immense  number  of  short  and 
variable  notes  of  which  it  is  eom])osecl,  the  volubility  and  confused  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  poured  forth,  the  eccentric  breaks,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  detect  the  words  "  bob-o-li?ik "'  so  distinctly  enunciated,  unite  to 
form  a  general  result  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  o."  the  musical 
l>erformances  of  our  other  song-birds.     It  is  at  once  a  uniiiue  and  a  charm- 
ing jiroduction.      Xuttall  speaks  of  their  song  as  monotonous,  which  is 
neither  true  nor  consistent  with  his  own  descri})tion  of  it.     To  other  ears 
they  seem  ever  wonderfully  full  of  variety,  pathos,  and  beauty. 

When  their  contests  are  ended,  and  the  mated  pair  take  possession  of  their 
selected  meadow,  and  prepare  to  construct  their  nest  and  rear  their  family, 
then  we  may  find  the  male  bird  hovering  in  the  air  over  the  spot  where  his 
homely  partner  is  brooding  over  her  charge.  All  this  while  he  is  warbling 
forth  his  incessant  and  happy  love-song ;  or  else  he  is  swinging  on  some 
slender  stalk  or  weed  that  bends  under  him,  ever  overtlowing  with  song  and 
eloquent  with  melody.  As  domestic  cares  and  ])arental  responsibilities  in- 
crease, his  song  l)ecomes  less  and  less  frequent.  After  a  while  it  has  degen- 
erated into  a  few  short  notes,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether.  The  young 
in  due  time  assume  the  development  f»f  mature  birds,  and  all  wear  the  sober 
plumage  of  the  mother.  And  now  there  also  a])])ears  a  surprising  change 
in  the  appearance  of  our  gayly  attired  musician.  His  showy  plumage  of 
contrasting  white  and  black,  so  conspicuous  and  striking,  changes  with 
almost  instant  i-apidity  into  l)rown  and  drab,  until  he  is  no  longer  distin- 
guishable, either  by  plumage  or  note,  from  his  mate  or  young. 
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At  the  uortli,  wImtj*  tlic  lioholinks  lireed,  tlicv  urn  not  known  to  molost  the 
crops,  coiitinin^  their  I'ood  silniost  entirely  to  insects,  or  the  seeds  of  vahudess 
wee«ls,  in  tlie  eonsuniptinn  ut  which  they  confer  l>enetit,  rather  than  harm. 
At  tlie  soutli  they  are  accused  of  injuring  the  youn.'Lj  wlieat  as  they  pass 
northward  in  tlieir  spring'  nii^T.itions,  mid  of  jthniderinL;  the  rice  plantations 
on  their  return.  Ahout  the  middle  of  Au^aist  they  appear  in  alm(»st  innu- 
merahle  tloeks  among  the  marshes  of  the  Delaware  River.  There  they  are 
known  as  lieedhirds.  Two  weeks  later  thev  hegin  to  swarm  amon-"  the 
rice  jdantations  of  South  Carolina.  There  they  take  the  name  of  Jlicehirds. 
In  Octoljer  they  again  i>ass  on  southward,  and  make  another  halt  among  the 
West  India  Islands.  There  they  feecl  upon  the  seeds  of  the  ( Juinea-giiiss, 
upon  which  they  hecome  exceedingly  fat.  In  »famaica  they  receive  a  new 
aj»pellation,  and  are  called  IJutterbirds.  They  are  everywhere  sought  after 
by  sjKU'tsmen,  and  are  shot  in  immense  nund)ers  for  the  table  of  the  epicure. 
More  recently  it  has  )>een  ascertained  that  these  birds  feed  greedily  upon 
the  larva'  of  the  destructive  cotton-worm,  and  in  so  doing  render  an  im- 
mense service  to  the  cultivators  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Dr.  I'ryant,  in  his  visit  to  the  IJahamas,  was  eye-witness  to  the  migrations 
northward  of  these  birds,  as  they  passed  through  those  islands.  He  first 
noted  them  on  the  Gth  of  Mav,  towards  sunset.  A  number  of  Hocks  —  he 
counted  nine —  were  flving  to  the  westward.  On  the  following  day  the  coun- 
try  was  tilled  with  these  birds,  and  men  and  l)oys  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers to  sjjoot  them.  He  examined  a  quantity  of  them,  and  all  were  males 
in  full  plumage.  Numerous  Hocks  continued  to  arrive  that  day  and  the 
following,  which  was  Sunday.  On  Monday,  among  those  thiit  were  shot 
were  many  females.  On  Tuesday  but  few  were  to  be  seen,  and  on  Wednes- 
day  they  had  entindy  disappeared. 

Near  Washington,  Dr.  Coues  observed  the  Bol)olink  to  be  only  a  spring 
and  autumnal  yisitant,  from  May  1st  to  the  loth  distributed  abundantly 
about  orchards  and  meadows,  generally  in  flocks.  In  autumn  they  fre- 
quented in  immense  flocks  the  tracts  of  Zizania  aquatica,  along  the  Potomac, 
from  August  20  to  October. 

The  Bobolink  invariably  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  usudly  in  a 
meadow,  and  conceals  it  so  well  among  the  standing  grass  that  it  is  very 
difficult  of  discoyery  until  the  grass  is  cut.  The  female  is  very  wary  in  leav- 
ing or  in  returning  to  her  nest,  always  alighting  upon  the  ground,  or  rising 
from  it,  at  a  distance  from  her  nest.  The  male  bird,  too,  if  the  nest  is  ap- 
proached, seeks  to  decoy  off  the  intruder  by  his  anxiety  over  a  spot  remote 
from  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  The  nest  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
made  usually  of  a  few  flexible  stems  of  grasses  carefully  interwoven  into  a 
shallow^  and  compact  nest.  The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  have  a  dull 
white  ground,  in  some  tinged  with  a  light  drab,  in  others  with  olive.  They 
are  generally  spotted  and  blotched  over  the  entire  egg  with  a  rufous-brow^n, 
intermingled  with  lavender.  They  are  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  .90 
by  .70  of  an  inch.     They  have  but  one  brood  in  a  season. 


uTi:i;in.K-TTn:  onroLES. 
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Til  some  ('""s.  esiwciiiUv  tliont;  round  in  ninii*  nortln'ni  Imalitirs,  tlio 
^TnimdHnlor  is  di'iilt,  with  si  strong  iiw^e  of  |mr|»lt'.  ()\«'r  this  is  ditVused  ii 
.sfiifs  of  oljscuic  liiVLMnU'r-color,  and  tlu'U  overl)  iiii;  tln-sc  an*  lar^^'er  and 
Iwddcr  liloicln's  of  w  ini'-coloivd  Ihdwu.  In  a  few  cj^'^^s  lon;^  and  inv^ular 
lini's  of  dark  purple,  so  deep  as  to  l>e  undistini^uisluible  from  black,  are 
added.     These  eggs  are  quite  pointed  at  one  end. 


(iKxis  MOLOTHRUS,  Swainson. 

Mutiithnis,  SwAlSSON,  F.   Hor-Ain.   II,  1831,  277;  .^upiKiMd  by  Cuban  is  to  be  nuMiit  for 
Mofohnis.     {TyiH',  Frimji/iu  jHcorui,  G}i.) 

(Ikn.  CiiAH.      Hill   -;hoit,  stout,  altoiit    two  tliiids  the  lfii<,'tli  ol' head  ;  tlio  coiiuuissure 
str!U<rht.    ciiliiuMi    and     poiiy.><     slightly 

c'urvtMl,     convt'x,     tlie     toitncr     l»r»)iul,      «:$-r£::=^^^    ■ '^^--^ — ~~«v^ 

rtMHukMl.  ('(uivcx,  and  riinnin';  hack  on 
the  head  in  a  p<»int.  Lateral  toes  nearly 
eipial,  r*'a('liin<r  the  base  of  the  middle 
one,  which  is  shorter  than  tarsus;  claws 
rather  small.  Tail  nearly  even;  wings 
lontr,  pointed,  the  lirst  (juill  longest.  As 
far  as  known,  the  species  make  no  nest, 
but  deposit  the  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other,  usually  smaller,  birds. 

The  genus  i)/o/o^A/v/s  has  the  bill       >*„._*—* — ^ —     ^^  Z2'tMi 

intermediate    between   JJolichon/jx  Moiothru..  pecoris. 

and  Afjeluius.  It  has  the  culnien  unusually  broad  between  the  nostrils,  and 
it  extends  back  some  distance  into  the  forehead.  The  dift'erence  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  from  DoUchonyx  is  very  great. 

Species  of  Molothrits  resemble  some  of  the  FrinfjiUidcc  more  than  any 

other  of  the  Idcriche.  The  bill  is, 
however,  more  straight,  the  tip  with- 
out notch  ;  the  culmen  running  back 
farther  on  the  forehead,  the  no.strils 
being  situated  fully  one  third  or  more 
of  the  total  length  from  its  posterior 
extremity.  This  is  seldom  the  case 
in  the  American  families.  The  en- 
tire absence  of  notch  in  the  bill  and 
of  bristles  along  the  rictus  are  strong 
features.  The  nostrils  are  ])erfectly 
free  from  any  overhanging  feathers  or  bristles.  The  |K)inted  wings,  with 
the  first  quill  longest,  or  nearly  equal  to  second,  and  the  tail  with  its  broad 
rounded  feathers,  shorter  than  the  wings,  are  additional  features  to  be 
specially  noted. 


Molothrus  pecorix. 
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Molothrus  pecoris,  swainsox. 

cow  BLACKBIRD ;  COWBIRD. 

Friii'jUla  /icmn's,  rJMr.i.iN,  Sy•^t.  Nat.  I,  17>^,  !tlt>  ^Icinalf).  —  Lath.  Ind.  (Mn.  I.  17i»0, 
143.  —  I.H'iir.  ViTZfiili.  1>-J:>.  Xv)s.  s-Ut,  'I'M.  Einheritu  />ir<»n's,  \Vii>.  Am.  «Mii.  II, 
1*^1<|.  14.".,  j.l.  xviii,  f.  1.  '2,  '■>.  /if't-i's  jxoiris,  I'..in\|'.  Ohs.  Wilson,  1>S'J4,  No.  ^S. — 
All).  Oiii.  Hio^'.  I,  1>:'.1,  4!»:{  :  V,  l>:i!>.  •J:'.:5,  4".>o,  pis.  \ci.\  ami  ci-c-.-xxiv.  I,f,rns 
{Eiithriznidtw)  pinii'is,  liuN.  Syn.  1^28,  ijo.  —  lit.  SjK'Ci'hio  coiiiit.  No.  41.  — Nl'TT. 
Man.  I.  l-^n-J-.  17S,  r_M  «'<1..>  11»(».  hisscriui  jhcoris,  Vikill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXV,  ISIJ), 
•_*•_'.  I'saroo/iiis  jKiun's,  W  Mil  A.  v.,  Syst.  Av.  1S*27,  No.  "Jl),  Mo/offinis  jhcoris,  SWAIN- 
S..N,  1'.  Ilor.-Aiii.  II,  l>.n.  -'77.  —  Ki(  II.  List,  1N37.  —  I'»<'\.  List,  1838.  —  In.  t'ou.sp. 
l>.'.o,  4:!t;.  An..  Syn.  183i>,  13;».  ~  In.  r.ii.ls  Am.  IV,  184-J,  !•;,  pi.  tixii.  — ("ai!AMs, 
Mils.  II.  in.  18.-.1,  1!»3.  -lUiiiit,  IJiids  N.  Am.  1>."»8,  :.24.  —  Coopi:!:,  Oni.  C'aL  I,  l87o, 
•2.'»7.  —  Samif.i.s,  339.  —  AlJ.KN,  I5.FIa.2sl.  '  ()iii>lii><  t'l'sni^,  (J.mki.in,  Sy.st.  Nat. 
L  17SS.  31»3.  t  Sfm-iiiis  iihsrtii'Hs,  (Jm;:i.in.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17SS.  804  'cvitit'iitly  a  Mu/o- 
tltnci,  ;iii(l  pioltahly,  J)Ut  not  ivrtainly,  the  pivs«Mit  sptrifs).  Molothrns  ohscnrnH,  t'.\s- 
.-<IN.  I'r.  V\\.  Ac.  I8t;r.,  18  (.Mill  Flor.'s,  L.  Cal.).  —  ('ooi'KU,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  iHO. 
^'  Iifcn('<  finherizdidts,  Daidin."  f  Slunm>i  ju  icifi,  Laiii.  In«L  I,  1790,  32(5  (sa!n»>  as 
Sfuni m  nhscin-Ks,  {iyi.).  f  FriffjiUtt  (dnhiijua,  NrrrAi.i.,  Man.  L  lJ>^-.  484  (Youn<jf). 
Sti'i'iius  mnx-hispainiT,  Buiss.  II,  448. 

Si'.  CiiAi;.  St'toinl  (piill  loiiiro.^^t :  lirst  soaicoly  .slioricr.  Tail  iiearly  even,  or  very 
sliirlitly  roundtMl.  MaU'  with  tlu*  lu'.-ul.  iu<k.  and  aiitorior  hall'  of  the  hrcast  liuht 
ehocolati'-hrown,  rather  litrhter  ahovt*;  re.<t  of  hody  lustrous  hlack,  Avitli  a  vii-U-t-purple 
irloss  next  to  tlif  Iirowu.  ot  stcr]  Mui-  on  the  Iia<'k,  and  t)t'  Lfri't'ii  tl.<o where.  Female  liirht 
olivaeeous-ltiowu  all  ovci-.  liLihlorou  the  head  and  beneath.  IJill  and  t'eet  black.  Len<;th, 
S  in<-hes:  wiui^-.  L4L' ;  tail.  :5.40. 

1L\H.  Initcd  States  I'roin  the  Atlantie  to  Calitornia  :  not  t'ound  immediately  on  the 
coast  of  tho  Ta.-ilic?  Orizaba  (S<i..  IS.'.T.  2I::) :  Tt-xa.s  (Dkksskk.  Ibis,  ISdo,  4U2) ;  Fort 
Wliipplc.  Aii/.i>na  (CotKS.  1*.  A.  N.  S.  ISbb.  !M>);  Nevada  ami  I'tah  (Uiugwa'  );  Mazatlan, 
Tchuant<-pt.'c,  Cape  Si.  Lucas. 

The  yoiniu"  liird  of  tlu*  year  is  lirowii  al»()^  e.  ln'ownish-wliite  luMu-atli ;  tlie 
throat  ininiai'ulale.  A  nia.xillarv  stripe  and  ohscure  streaks  thickly  crowded 
across  the  whole  Itreast  and  siiles.  There  is  a  faint  indication  of  a  ]>aler 
su])erciliary  stripe.  TJie  feathers  cd"  the  upper  i)arts  are  all  niar<»ined  with 
])aler.  There  ait*  also  indications  (d'  linht  liands  on  the  ivin«>s.  These  inark- 
in;4s  are  all  ohscure,  hut  ]K*ricctly  aj)preciahle,  and  their  existence  in  adult 
birds  of  anv  s])eciee  niav  he  considered  as  enihrvonic,  and  showinu;  an 
inferiority  in  deuree  to  the  .s})ecies  with  the  under  ])art.s  }>erfectly  ])laiii. 

Sjieciniens  i'roin  the  west  a)»pear  to  have  a  rather  lonu'er  and  narrower  bill 
than  tliose  from  the  east.  Sunmier  birds  cd"  Vd\\v.  St.  Lucas  and  the  llio 
(Irande  are  considerably  smaller  (var.  ith^icurus,  Cassin).  Leni^'th  about  G.'iO  ; 
wiiiLi",  4.i»i» ;  tail,  ."'..(Ml.  ISoine  winti'r  skins  from  the  same  region  are  e(|ual 
in  size  to  the  average. 

IJirds  of  this  s])ecies  breediiii^  .south  of  the  Kio  (irande,  as  well  as  those 
from  ('a])e  St.  Lucas,  ]Mazatlan,  etc.,  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  nest- 
InLi;  within  the  United  States  ;  but  the  transition  between  the  extremes 
of    size   is   so   gradual    that    it   is   almost   inipossil»le  to   strike  an  average 
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of  cliaiTif'ters  for  two   rncos.     The  extremes  of  si/n  in  tliis  spcL-ics  arc  as 
follows:  — 

Lon/csf.    (11/J71.   ^,  Kc.rt  Hriilirrr)     Win--,   l.<!(»:  tail.;*).:;.",;  ciilnit'ti.  .71' :   tarsus,  l.o;',. 


.S/m<//e.s7.   (17.1i!>7,   (T.  Mii:i  Kloivs,  L.  (\)  ••      ;j.S(»;       •     li.U.'i; 


AM) 


.81. 


ITAniTs.  The  coiimion  Cow  lUackMni  has  a  vcrv  t'Xti'iuUul  (li>liiltutioii 
from  the  Atlantic  to  California,  and  I'roni  Texas  to  Canaihu  and  ]>rol)al>ly  to 
regions  still  farther  north.  Thi'V  have  not  i>ecn  traced  to  tlie  I'acilic  coast, 
thouLih  ahnndant  on  that  (tf  llie  Atlantic.  1  )r.  Coo]»cr  thinks  that  a  tew 
winter  in  the  Colorado  \'allev,  and  ])rohaltly  also  in  tht'  Siin  .Ioa<iuin  \'alley. 

This  species  is  at  all  times  grci^arioii^  ;tnd  ]»olyL:amous,  never  matini:,  and 
never  exhihitim;-  anv  si'^ns  of  either  conin<'al  or  i)arental  alfections.  lake 
the  Cuckoos  of  Knro])e,  our  Cow  ]>lackl»iid  never  constructs  a  nest  of  her 
own,  and  nevi'r  hatches  tait  or  attem]>ts  to  rt'ar  her  own  ollsprinu",  hut  im- 
poses her  e,ugs  ui)on  other  birds  :  and  most  of  these,  either  unconscious  of  the 
imposition  or  unable  to  rid  themselves  of  the  alien,  sit  uj)on  and  hatch  the 
stranger,  and  in  so  doing  virtually  destroy  their  own  olfs]»ring, —  for  tiie 
eggs  of  the  Cowbird  are  the  first  hatched,  usually  two  days  liefort^  the  others. 
The  nursling  is  nmch  larger  in  size,  filling  up  a  large  })orlion  of  tlie  nest, 
and  is  insatiable  in  its  appetite,  always  clamoring  to  be  i\'d,  and  receiving 
by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  food  bnuiglit  to  tlie  nest  ;  its  foster-companions, 
either  starved  or  stifled,  soon  die,  and  their  dead  bodies  are  removed,  it  is 
su})}H)sed,  by  their  ])arents.  They  are  never  found  near  the  nest,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  young  Cow  lUackbird  expelled  them  as  does  the  Cuckoo  : 
indeetl,  Mr.  Nuttall  has  seen  i)arent  birds  removing  the  dead  young  to  a 
distance  from  the  nest,  and  there  dro})ping  them. 

For  the  UKtst  i)art  the  (*owbird  dejtosits  her  egg  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  much 
smaller  than  herself,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  1  have  known  of  their 
eLjiiS  having  been  found  in  the  nests  of  7'/'/v//'x  hn'sfe/im/.s  and  T.  fitsrcsccnx, 
^firrnd/((  tmnjnn  and  S.  ii»(//rrfK.  In  each  instance  they  had  been  incubated. 
How  the  voung  Cowbird  ucnerallv  fares  when  hatched  in  the  nests  of  birds 
of  equal  or  larger  size,  and  the  fate  of  the  foster-nurslings,  is  an  interesting 
subje<'t  for  investigation.  ^Ir.  J.  A.  Allen  saw,  in  Western  Iowa,  a  female 
JI((rjH)i'/ii/iicJniii  riff  us  feeding  a  nearly  full  grown  Cowbird, —  a  very  intei- 
esting  fact,  aiul  the  only  evidence  we  now  have  that  these  Itinls  are  reared 
by  birds  of  superior  size. 

It  lavs  also  in  the  nests  of  the  common  Catbird,  but  the  eng  never  remains 
there  long  after  the  owner  of  the  nest  becomes  aware  of  the  intrusion.  The 
list  of  the  birds  in  whose  nests  the  Cow  lUackbird  dcjtosits  her  egg  and  it  is 
reared  is  very  large.  The  most  common  nvases  of  these  foundlings  in  New 
England  are  Sinxclla  socio/ is,  Kiiijiidonn.r  rnittinms,  Giothlfipis  friiJmx,  and  all 
our  eastern  I'iints,  namely,  o/iiUfccus,  so/ if(fri !'.•>,  mivchonm  iisi>i^  t/i/rt's,  and 
jlai'ifnms.  liesides  these,  1  have  found  their  eggs  in  the  ne>ts  of  l\t/ioi>ti/a 
va')'t(/i((,  Mnioti/ta    caria,  If( /hn'ii(Ii(>jih(';/((    n'jic(>ju7/(f,   D( iit/roint   rirois,  J). 
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hlidkhiirnicr,  Tf.  pciinfujlvcniicn  ami  D.  tJ/.^rnlor,  S^ii'rt's  avrocajnlbiK,  Hdoflunja 
rntifill((,  Cjinnosplza  rwiufa,  Confoj.'ffs  I'ircns,  etc.  I  have  also  known  of 
their  e^gs  huvinjj:  been  lound  in  the  nests  of  Virro  belli  and  V.  pusilhis,  and 
Cyano>i}nz>i  mncrna.  Dr.  Cooper  has  found  their  e«.!:i;'  in  the  nest  of  Iderin 
rhrus ;  and  ^Ir.  T.  H.  Jackson  of  West  Chester,  Penn.,  in  those  oX  Etapido- 
nax  acddicus  and  Pijra.'jja  rubra. 

I^sually  not  more  than  i  single  Cowbird's  egg  is  Ibund  in  the  same  nest, 
thouifh  it  is  not  nnconnn  )n  to  find  two;  and  in  a  few  instances  three  and 
even  four  eggs  have  been  niet  with.  In  one  instance  ^Ir.  Trippe  mentions 
having  found  in  the  nest  of  a  Black  and  Wliite  Creejier,  besides  three  eggs 
of  the  owner  of  the  nest,  no  less  than  five  of  the  parasite.  ^Ir.  H.  S.  Kod- 
ney  reports  having  found,  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  ^Tay  L"),  1868,  a  nest  of  Zono- 
trichio  I  hrys  of  two  stories,  in  one  of  which  was  buried  a  Cowbird's  (i^^^, 
and  in  the  "  there  were  two  more  of  the  same,  with  three  eggs  of  the 

rightful  owners.  In  the  spring  of  18G1)  the  same  gentleman  found  a  nest  of 
the  So  If  amis  fuse  us  with  three  Cowlard's  eggs  and  three  of  her  own. 

^Ir.  Vickarv,  of  Lynn,  found,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  the  nest  of  a  Sciurus 
mirocnpiUiiii,  in  which,  with  only  one  q^^^^  of"  the  rightful  owner,  there  were 
no  less  than  four  of  the  (.'owbird.  All  five  euijfs  were  perfectlv  fresh,  and  had 
not  l)een  set  upon.  In  the  sunnner  of  the  preceding  year  the  same  gentle- 
man found  a  nest  of  the  Ped-eyed  Vireo  containing  three  eggs  of  the  Vireo 
and  four  of  the  Cow  Pdackbird. 

How  the  offspring  from  these  eggs  may  all  fare  when  more  than  one  of 
these  voracious  nurslings  are  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  is  an  interesting 
problem,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  some  patiently  inipiiring  naturalist  to 
solve. 

The  Cow  Blackbird  appears  in  Xew  England  with  a  varying  degree  of 
promptness,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  as  frequently 
not  until  the  middle  of  Ai)ril.  Xuttall  states  that  none  are  seen  in  Massa- 
chusetts after  the  middle  of  June  until  the  following  October,  and  Allen, 
that  they  are  there  all  the  .summer.  My  own  observations  do  not  correspond 
with  the  statement  of  either  of  these  «^entlemen.  Thev  certainlv  do  become 
quite  rare  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlin^  State  after  the  third  week  in  June,  but 
that  all  the  females  are  not  gone  is  ])roved  by  the  constant  finding  of  freshly 
laid  eggs  up  to  July  1.  I  have  never  been  aide  to  find  a  Cow  Blackbird  iu 
Eastern  Massachusetts  between  the  first  of  July  an»l  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. This  I  attribute  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  food.  In  the  Candjridge 
marshes  they  remain  until  all  the  seeds  have  been  consumed,  and  only  reap- 
pear when  the  new  crop  is  edil>le. 

This  lilackbird  is  a  general  feeder,  eating  insects,  apj)arently  in  preference, 
and  wild  seed.  They  derive  their  name  of  Cow  Blackbird  from  their  keep- 
ing about  that  animal,  and  finding,  either  from  her  parasitic  insects  or  her 
drojipings,  oj)]»ortunities  for  food.  They  feed  on  the  ground,  and  occasion- 
ally scratch  for  insects.  At  the  South,  to  a  limited  extent,  they  frequent 
the  rice-fields  in  company  with  the  Ped-winged  Blackbird. 
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Mr.  Xuttall  states  that  if  a  Cow  lilat-khird's  egg  is  ile])()site(l  in  a  nest  alone 
it  is  unifoiiiily  forsaken,  and  lie  als<j  enumerates  the  Sunnner  YeHow bird  as 
one  of  tlie  nurses  of  tlie  Cowbird.  In  both  respects  I  tliink  lie  is  mistaken. 
So  far  from  forsaking  her  nest  when  one  of  these  eggs  is  deposited,  the  Iled- 
eyed  Vireo  has  been  known  to  commence  incubation  without  having  laid 
any  of  her  own  eggs,  and  also  to  forsake  her  nest  when  the  intrusive  egg 
has  been  taken  and  her  own  left.  The  I).  a:stira,  I  think,  invaiiably  covers 
up  and  destroys  the  Cowbird's  eggs  when  deposited  before  her  own,  and  even 
when  deposited  afterwards. 

The  Cow  ]>lackbird  has  no  attractions  as  a  singer,  and  has  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  song.     His  utterances  are  harsh  and  unmelodious. 

In  September  they  begin  to  collect  in  large  ilocks,  in  localities  favorable 
for  their  sustenance.  The  Fresh  Pond  marshes  in  Cambridge  were  once 
one  of  their  chosen  places  of  .^sort,  in  which  they  seemed  to  collect  late  in 
September,  as  if  coming  from  great  distances.  There  they  remained  until 
late  in  October,  when  they  passed  southward. 

Mr.  llidgway  only  met  with  this  species  in  two  places,  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  in  September,  and  in  June  in  the  Truckee  Valley.  Their  eggs 
were  also  obtained  in  the  AVahsatch  Mountains,  deposited  in  the  nest  of  7V.s- 
serel/a  schistacea,  and  in  Bear  liiver  Valley  in  the  nest  of  (riot  hi  up  is  trickn^i. 

IVIr.  Boardman  informs  me  that  the  Cow  lUackliird  is  a  verv  rare  bird  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Calais,  Me.,  so  nmch  so  that  he  does  not  see  one  of 
these  birds  once  in  live  years,  even  as  a  bird  of  passage. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  rounded  oval,  though  scniie  are  more 
oblong  than  others,  and  are  nearly  e(|ually  rounded  at  either  end.  They 
vary  from  .<Sr)  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  froui  .(3.")  to  .70  in  breadth. 
Their  ground-color  is  white.  In  some  it  is  so  thickly  covered  with  fine  dot- 
tings  of  ashy  and  purplish-lirown  that  the  ground  is  not  distinguishable.  P 
others  the  egg  is  blotched  with  bold  dashes  of  purple  and  wine-<^olo^  . 
brown. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  the  e<i'gs  of  the  smaller  southern  race  wer^  .act  in 
the  nests  of  Virco  hc/ii,  and  in  each  of  the  nests  of  the  Virco  "  lua  found 
near  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  there  was  an  egg  of  this  specie^  At  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  Mr.  Xantus  found  their  eggs  in  nests  of  the  J^o^  ^>tila  mtlauura. 
We  have  no  information  in  regard  to  their  h.abits,  and  an  only  infer  that 
they  must  be  substantially  the  .«ame  as  those  of  the  nnrt  u  m  birds. 

The  eggs  of  the  var.  oh.'infvu'i  exhibit  a  very  marked  \aiiution  in  size  from 
those  of  the  var.  pecori.^,  and  have  a  different  ap])earaiice,  though  their  colors 
are  nearly  identical.  Their  ground-color  is  white,  and  their  markings  a 
claret-brown.  These  markings  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  le.ss  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  ground-color  is  much  more  apparent.  They  measure 
.60  by  .bh  of  an  inch,  and  their  capacity  as  comi>ared  with  the  eggs  of  the 
2)ecoris  is  as  33  to  70,  —  a  variation  tliat  is  constant,  and  jipparently  too  large 
to  be  accounted  for  on  climatic  ditlerences. 
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Genus  AGELAIUS,   VrEiix. 

Agchilus,  ViEiLi.oT,  "Analyse,  1S16."     (Typ«',  Oriofus ph^virrut,  L.) 

riKN.  Char.  First  qiiili  shortt-i-  than  second  ;  claws  short:  the  ontrr  lateral  scarcely  reach- 
ing the  l>ase  ol'  the  middle. 
Culnien  depressed  at  base, 
parting  the  frontal  leathers; 
length  equal  to  that  of  the 
head,  shorter  than  tarsus. 
Both  niandihk's  of  eijual 
thickness  and  acute  at  t'p,  the 
edges  much  curved,  tl  e  cul- 
nien, gonys,  and  comm.ssure 
nearly  straight  or  slightly 
sinuated ;  the  length  of  bill 
about  twice  its  height.  Tail 
moderate,  rounded,  or  very 
slightly  graduated.  Wings 
pointed,  reaching  to  end  of 
lower  tail-coverts.  Colors  black  with  red  shoulders  in  North  American  species.  One 
West  Indian  with  oiangc-bnfiT.     Females  streaked  except  in  two  West  Indian  species. 


Agdaius  phaniceus. 


The  nostrils  are  small,  oblonuj,  overhung  by  a  membranous  scale, 
bill  is  higlier  than  broad  at  tlie   base. 
There  is  no  division  between  the  anterior 
tarsal  scutelhi'  and  the  single  plate  on 
the  outside  of  the  tarsus. 

The  females  of  two  West  Indian 
species  are  uniform  black.  Of  these 
the  male  of  one,  A.  ^.s-.s/w//w  of  Cuba, 
is  undistinguisliable  from  that  of  A. 
phieniceiis ;  and  in  fact  we  may  without 
impropriety  consider  the  former  as  a 
melanite  race  of  the  latter,  the  change 
api)recial)le  only  in  the  female.  Tlie 
A.  humcraliH,  also  of  Cuba,  is  smaller, 
and  black,  with  the  lesser  coverts  brownish  orange-butl". 


The 


A^elaius  phaniceus. 


Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  Characters.  Mnlea  glossy  black  without  distinct  bluish  lustre,  h-sser 
wing-coverts  b  'ght  red.  /v»?»a/^.<?  Avithout  any  red,  and  either  wholly  black  or 
variegated  with  liglit  streaks,  most  co  ispiouous  below. 

A.    phceniceus.     Tail  rounded.     Ked  of  sho.i'.ucr-  a  bright   scarlet    tint. 
Black  of  plumage  without  blui.«h  lustre.     Fem^iJefi  with  wing-coverts  edged 
with  brownish,  or  without  any  light  edginirs  at  all. 
a.  Female  continuous  deep  black,  unvariegated. 
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Middle  wing-coverts  ichodif  hu^    ,.    ntf.Je. 

^Vin^r,  4.40;  tail,  ;i.80;  culmcii.  .1).",;  tarsuji,  l.oo.     I/ah.    Cuba. 
/'.  Fnualcs  strijiod  lieiieath       ......  var.  a  s  .si  mil  is. ^ 

Willi:.  4.*.)0  ;  tail,  .{.So  ;  culnn'ii,  .!•<>  ;  tarsus,  1.10.  Female. 
White  strijK's  on  Iciwcr  ]»arts  oxcetMlin<(  the  dusky  ones  in  width; 
a  eous|»icn<)us  li^hti-r  superciliary  stripe,  and  one  struiij^ly  indicalftl 
on  middle  t)l"  the  erown.  ILib.  Wliole  of  Xurth  Ameriea.  south 
to  Guatemala         ........     \ixr.  phieii  ice  us. 

Middle  wihij-coverts  black,  except  at  base. 

Winir.  5.«K»;  tail,  ."J.yO;  euhnen,  .90  ;  tarsus,  1. 10.  Female.  White 
stripes  on  lower  parts  mirr»>\ver  tliaii  tlusky  ones;  the  }u»sterior 
portion  beneath  beiiij;  almost  continuously  <lusky.  No  trace  of 
median  stripe  on  crown,  and  the  superciliary  one  in(Ustinct.  llab. 
Pacific  Province  of  United  States,  south  through  Western  Mexico. 

var.  <j  ubernator . 

Middle  iciiaj-corerts  u-lioUy  white  in  male. 

B.  tricolor.  Tail  S(piare.  Red  of  the  shoulders  a  brownish-scarlet,  or 
burnt-carmine  tint.  Plack  of  the  pluma-re  (both  sexes  at  all  ages)  with  a 
silky  bluish  lustre.     Female  with  wing-coverts  edged  with  pure  white. 

Wing,  4.00;  tail,  3.70;  cnlmen,  .U7 ;  tarsus,  1.13.  Female.  Like 
that  oi  gubernat')r,\)\\i  with  scarcely' any  brownish  tinge  to  the 
plumage,  and  the  lesser  wing-coverts  sharp'/  bordered  with  pure 
white.     Ilab.  California  (only  ?V 


Agelaius  phoeniceus,  Yieillot. 

SWAMP  BLACKBIBD ;  &EDWINO  BLACKBIBD. 

Oriolus  phcenicciis,  LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1<6(),  101.  — G.mklin,  I,  17»S,  '6S6.  — Lath.  Ind. 
Orn.  I,  1790,  428.  A<jrlaius  jtluvniaus,  "  ViEiLLor,  Anal.  Ibl6."  —  bwAixsox,  F. 
Bor.-Ani.  II,  1831,  280.  —  Hon  a  p.  List,  1S38.  —  Ib.  t'oiisp.  1850,  430.  —  Aui).  Syn. 
1839,  141.— In.  liirds  Am.  IV,  1842,  31,  pi.  ccxvi.  -  Haiud,  Hirds  X.  Am.  1858, 
526.  —  Max.  Cab.  .1.  VI,  1858,  2fi3.  —  CoopKii  &  SrcKi.KV,  2(t7.  -C'ot.PKi:,  Orn.  Cal. 
I,  187<»,  261.  —  SamteI-s,  341.  —  Al.l.KN,  Birds  K.  Fla.  284.  Icterus  jihanircus, 
LiciiT.  Verz.  1823,  No.  188.  —  Box.  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  t>8.  —Aid.  dm.   Biog.   I, 

1831,  348  ;  V,  1839    487,  ]•!.  Ixvii.      PstinM'olius  phn'iiiC4ji(s,  Wa<;i>ki:,  Syst.  Nat.  1827, 
N<».  10.     Icterus  (XoiiffmniHs)  pha'uiceMs,  BoxAP.  Syn.  1828,  52. — Nuttaix,  Man.  I, 

1832,  167,  (2d  ed.,)  179.      SfKnius  pm-dntorins,  Wils(>x,  Am.  Orn.  IV,   iSll,   30,  pi. 
XXX.     Rcd-wimjed  Oriole,  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool.  11,  255. 

Sp.  Chak.  Tail  much  rounded;  the  lateral  feathers  about  half  an  inch  shorter.  Fourth 
quill  longest;  first  about  as  long  as  the  tifth.  Bill  large,  stout;  half  as  high,  or  more 
than  half  as  high,  as  long. 

Male.  General  color  uniiorm  lustrous  velvet-black,  with  a  greenisli  reflection.  Shoul- 
<lers  and  lesser  wing-coverts  of  a  bright  crimson  or  vermilion-red.  Middle  coverts 
brownish-yellow,  or  buff,  and  usually  paler  towards  the  tips. 

Female.      Brown    above,   the   feathers    edged   or    streaked   with    rutbus-brown   and 

1  Aqelaius  assimilui,  GrxDL.  Cabanis,  Journal,  IX,  12  (nest).  —  Ib.   Boston  Jourual,  VI 
1853,  316. 
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yellowish ;  beneath  white,  streaked  with  brown.  F«jrepart  of  throat,  supereiiiary.  and 
median  stripe  strongly  tinged  with  browni^h-yellow.  Length  of  male,  9..")0;  wing,  5.00; 
tail,  4.15. 

IIab.  United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacifie;  north  to  Great  Slav*'  Lake,  Fort  Resolu- 
tion, Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Rae.  ete. ;  Guatemala  (Sclateij,  Ibis  I,  10;  breeding) ;  Costa  Rica 
(Lawkknck,  America,  X.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  104);  Bahamas  (Bryant,  B.  P.  VII,  18."i(>); 
Texas  (DijESSKR,  Ibis,  do,  402)  ;  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  X.  S.  180(5,  00;  Fort  Whij^ple)  ; 
Yucatan. 

There  is  some  variation  in  tlie  shatle  of  red  on  tlie  slionlders,  wliicli  is 
sometimes  of  tlie  color  of  arterial  bhjod  or  bright  crimson.  It  never,  how- 
ever, has  the  hiematitic  tint  of  the  red  in  A.  tricolor.  The  middle  coverts 
are  usually  uniform  brownish-yellow  to  the  very  tips ;  sometimes  some  of 
these  middle  coverts  are  tipped  at  the  end  with  black,  but  these  black  tips 
are  usually  of  slight  extent,  and  indicate  immaturity,  or  else  a  transition  of 
hyl>ridisni  or  race  to  A.  f/i'bcrnator. 

There  is  also  some  variation  in  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  bill.  The 
most  strikin*'  is  in  a  series  of  three  from  the  Ked  Biver  Settlement,  decidedlv 
larger  than  more  southern  ones  (wings,  5.15  ;  tail,  4.40).  The  bill  is  about 
as  long  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  specimens,  but  much  stouter,  the  thickness 
at  the  base  beint'  considerablv  more  than  half  the  len^tli  of  the  cidmeu. 
One  specimen  from  San  Elizario,  Texas,  has  the  bill  of  much  the  same  size 
and  proportions. 

The  male  of  A.  </.<?.«??' //< /'/s-  of  Cuba  cannot  be  distinguished  from  small- 
sized  males  of  pJi'inmns  from  the  L^nited  States,  the  females,  however,  as  in 
neiirlv  all  West  Indian  Idrrula',  are  uniform  though  rather  dull  black.  This 
we  consider  as  simph  a  local  variation  of  melanism,  not  indicating  a  specific 
difference.  A  young  male  is  similar,  but  with  the  lesser  coverts  red,  tip})ed 
with  black.  On  the  other  extreme,  streaked  female  and  voung  birds  from 
Lower  California,  Arizona,  and  Western  Mexico  are  much  lighter  than  in 
eastern  l)irds,  the  chin,  throat,  jugidum,  and  su])erciliary  stripe  tinged  with 
a  peculiar  peach-blossom  pink  ;  not  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange. 

Habits.  The  much  abrsed  and  persecuted  IJedwinged  Blackbird  is  found 
throughout  Xortli  America  as  far  north  as  the  5  Tth  parallel,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  breeds  more  or  less  abundantlv  wherever  found, 
from  Florida  and  Texas  to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan.  According  to 
the  observations  of  ]Mr.  Salvin,  it  is  resident  all  the  vear  in  Guatemala.  It 
breeds  amonu;  the  reeds  at  the  lake  of  Duefias,  deferring  its  incubation  until 
the  month  of  June.  The  females  congregate  in  large  flocks  near  the  lake, 
feeding  about  the  swampy  grass  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  males  keeping 
separate.  At  Orizaba,  Mexico,  Sumichrast  regarded  this  species  as  only  a 
bird  of  passage. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  only  found,  in  any  numbers,  in  Washington 
Territory  and  in  Oregon,  about  cultivated  tracts.  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  that 
none  inhab't  the  bare  and  mountainous  prairie  regions  east  of  the  Cascade 
^lountains.     Small  flocks  wintered  at  Vancouver  al)Out  stables  and  hay- 
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stacks.  JV.  Sucklcy  s]'eaks  of  them  as  quite  coiniiion  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mouiitaii)s,  arriving  from  the  Soutli  in  Marcli.  Fii  all  the  marsliy  places  of 
the  eiilirL'  Wt'st  Mr.  llid«;way  met  with  this  species  and  their  nests  in  «;reat 
abundance.  In  all  respects  he  found  the  western  birds  identical  with  the 
eastern.     Their  nests  were  in  low  bushes  in  overflowed  meadows. 

Donald  (lunn  found  tliis  species  common  in  the  lied  lliver  Settlements; 
and  llichardson  met  with  them  on  the  Saskatchewan,  where  they  arrive  in 
May,  but  do  not  breed  until  the  20th  of  »luue. 

Jn  Xew  England  this  Blackbird  is  j^enemlly  migratory,  though  instances 
are  on  record  where  a  few  have  been  known  to  remain  througliout  the  win- 
ter in  Massachusetts.  They  are  among  tlie  earliest  to  arrive  in  si)ring, 
coming,  in  company  with  the  llusty  Grakle,  as  early  as  the  H'th  of  ^larch. 
Those  which  remain  to  breed  usually  come  a  month  later.  Thev  breed 
throughout  Xew  Enghxnd,  as  also  in  Xew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia. 

It  is  eriuallv  abundant  and  resident  in  Arizona  and  Texas,  and  in  tlie  ad- 
joining  portions  of  ^lexico.  (.)n  the  Bio  (Irande,  Mr.  Dresser  found  it  very 
abundant,  breeding  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams.  In  the  wintt^ 
season  these  birds  are  found  in  immense  flocks  in  the  lower  ])arcs  of  Mrginia, 
both  the  Carolinas,  and  all  the  (lulf  States,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast 
and  among  old  fields  of  rice  and  grain.  Wilson  states  that  once,  passing,  in 
January,  through  the  lower  counties  of  A^irginia,  he  fre(|U(.atly  witnessed 
the  aerial  evolutions  of  great  bodies  of  these  birds.  Sometimes  they  ap- 
peared as  if  driven  aljout  like  an  enormous  black  cloud  carried  before  the 
wind,  \aryi;)L:  every  moment  in  shape.  Sometimes  they  rose  up  suddenly 
from  the  fields  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  wliile  the  glitterhig  of  innumeralile 
wings  of  the  l)nghtest  vermilion,  amid  tiie  black  chuid,  occasioned  a  very 
striking  eftiect.  At  times  the  whole  congiegated  multitude  would  suddeidy 
alight  in  some  detached  grove  and  commence  one  general  conce."t,  that  he 
could  plainly  distinguish  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  when 
listened  to  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  flow  of  its  cadences  was 
grand,  and  even  sublime. 

He  adds  that  with  the  Redwings  the  whole  winter  season  seems  one  con- 
tinued carnival.  They  find  abundant  food  in  the  old  fields  of  rice,  buck- 
wheat, and  gi'ain,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  aerial  movements,  or 
in  grand  vocal  performances. 

Early  in  March  these  large  assemblies  break  up.  A  part  separate  in 
])airs  and  remain  among  the  Soutliern  swamps.  The  greater  portion,  in 
smaller  flocks,  the  male  bird  leadimij  the  wav,  comnif  nco  their  movements 
northward.  Late  in  April  they  have  all  re-established  themselves  in  their 
chosen  haunts,  have  mated,  and  are  prei)aring  to  make  their  nest;:>.  In  Penn- 
sylvania this  is  done  in  May,  in  Xew  England  early  in  June,  and  farther 
north  a  fortniulit  later.  For  tlieir  nest  thev  invariably  select  either  the 
borders  of  streams  or  low  mar.sl  -'  situations.  These  they  usually  place  in 
low  bushes,  such  as  grow  in  moist  situations,  among  thick  bunches  of  reeds, 
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or  even  on  the  ground.  In  one  instance,  in  an  island  on  the  marshes  of 
Essex  Tliver,  Mr.  Mayiuud  found  llie.se  nests  jdaced  in  trees  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  One  nest  was  huilt  on  a  slender  .sapling  at  the  distance  of 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Tlie  nest  was  pensile,  like  that  of  tlie 
])altiniore  Oriole.      It  was  woven  <jf  bleached  eel-grass. 

When  huilt  in  a  bush,  tlie  outer,  basket-like  frame  of  the  nest  is  carefully 
and  strongly  interwoven  with,  or  fastened  around,  the  adjacent  twigs,  and, 
thou<ih  somewhat  rudclv  put  together,  is  wcnen  finnlv  and  compactlv. 
Within  this  is  i)acked  a  mass  of  coarse  materials,  Avith  an  inner  nest  of 
sedges  and  u;ra.sses.  The  outer  framework  is  usuallv  made  of  rushes  and 
strong  leaves  of  the  iris.  'Hw  male  bird  is  a  very  atti'utive  and  watchful 
parent,  con.stantly  (m  the  lookout  for  the  approach  of  danger,  and  promi>t 
to  do  all  in  his  ])ower  to  avert  it,  api)r(»aching  close  to  the  intruder,  and 
earnestly  remonstmting  against  the  aggression.  If  the  ne.st  is  i)illaged, 
for  several  days  he  evinces  great  distress,  and  makes  frecpient  lamentations, 
l)ut  soon  }>repares  to  remedy  the  disaster.  So  tenacious  are  they  of  a  se- 
lected locality,  that  I  have  known  the  same  pair  to  build  three  nests  with- 
in as  many  weeks  in  the  same  bush,  after  having  been  robbed  twice.  The 
third  time  the  pair  succeeded  in  raising  their  brood. 

In  New  England  these  birds  have  but  one  brood  in  a  season.  Farther 
south  they  are  said  to  have  three  or  more.  In  August  they  begin  to  collect 
in  small  tlocks  largely  composed  of  young  birds.  The  latter  do  not  reach 
their  full  plumage  until  their  third  summer,  but  breed  in  their  innnature 
plumage  the  summer  following  their  a})pearance.  When  the  Indian  corn  is 
in  the  milk,  these  birds  are  said  to  collect  in  numbers,  and  to  connnit  great 
depredations  upon  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  corn  hardens,  they  desist 
from  these  attacks,  and  seek  t)tlier  food.  In  the  grain-growing  States  they 
gather  in  immense  swarms  and  commit  great  havoc,  and  although  they  are 
shot  in  immense  numbers,  and  though  their  ranks  are  thinned  by  the  at- 
tacks of  hawks,  it  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  survivors.  These 
scenes  of  pillage  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  low  sections,  near 
the  sea-coast,  and  only  last  during  a  short  period,  whe  i  '.^  corn  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  eaten. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  IJlackbirds  more  than  con.pensate  the  farmer  for 
these  brief  episodes  of  mi.schief,  by  the  immense  benefits  they  confer  in  the 
destruction  of  grub-worms,  caterpillars,  and  various  kinds  of  larvie,  the 
secret  and  deadly  enemies  of  vegetation.  During  the  months  of  March, 
A})ril,  May,  June,  and  July,  their  food  is  almost  wholly  insects,  and  during 
that  period  the  amount  of  their  insect  food,  all  of  it  of  the  most  noxious 
kinds,  is  perfectly  enormous.  These  they  both  consume  themselves  and 
feed  to  their  voung.  Wilson  estimated  the  number  of  insects  destroved 
by  these  birds  in  a  single  season,  in  the  United  States,  at  twelve  thousand 
millions. 

The  notes  of  this  bird  are  very  various  and  indescribable.     The  most 
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ccuiinioii  one  souiuls  liku  coti-ciir-ir.     Iliit  tluTe  is  also  im  ahuost  eiidles;^ 
luiiiglini^  (tl'  j^utlunil,  civakini;,  or  clear  utteraiKH's  that  defy  deiHTijition. 

Their  e^«j;s  vary  ;4really  in  size;  the  lar;,a'st  measures  l.(i8  inelies  l»y  .82  of 
an  inch,  the  smallest  .IM)  i»y  .(>'».  They  averaj^e  about  an  inch  in  leMLjth  and 
.77  of  an  inch  in  lireadth.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  have  a  li^ht-hluish 
ground,  and  are  marbled,  lin«'d,  and  blotcheil  with  markings  of  light  and 
dark  purple  and  Idack.  These  markings  are  almost  wholly  about  the  larger 
end,  and  are  very  varying. 


Agelaius  phceniceus,  var   gubernator,  H(x\. 

CBIM80N-8H0ULDEBED  BLACKBIRD. 

Fsarocolius  gulx-rnutor,  Waulkk,  Isi^s,  lfeo2,  iv,  281.  Aijihiins  iiulHrnatur,  Hon.  List,  1838. 
—  In.  Cons|M'(tu.s,  185(1,  430.  —  Aid.  Syn.  183i»,  141.  —  In.  IJinls  Am.  IV,  1842,  2^, 
pi.  ccxv.  —  XKWitKKUV,  W  W.  \\.  l\i'p.  V^l,  IV,  18.'»7,  8«.  —  Uaiud,  Uinls  N.  Am.  18ri8, 
i>21».  —  Hi-KiiM.  X,  S,  53  (m-st).  —  CoorKir,  Oni.  ("al.  I,  1870,  263.  Icterus  {Z^mthor- 
Htuf)  (jubcruatur,  NrriALL,  Man.  I,  (2d  od.,)  1840,  187. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  rather  s-horter  than  the  head,  without  any  longitudinal  sulci,  i)Ut  with 
faint  traces  of  transverse  ones  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  Tail  'ounded.  First  ciuill 
nearly  equal  to  the  Iburth. 

Male.  Throughout  of  a  lustrous  velvety-black,  with  a  p^reenish  reflection.  The  lesser 
coverts  rich  crimson;  the  middle  coverts  brownish-yellow  at  the  base,  but  the  exposed 
portion  black.     Wing,  .').00 ;  tail,  .'3.00;  culmen,  .00;  tarsus,  1.10. 

Feutule.  Nearly  unifortn  dark  slaty-brown;  an  indistinct  superciliary  stri{)e,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  maxillary  strij»e,  and  blended  streaks  on  chin  and  throat  delicate  pale  }»cach- 
blossom  pink,  this  on  the  jufjulum  interrupted  by  dusky  streaks  running  in  lonjritudinal 
series;  lesser  wing-coverts  tins^eil  with  dark  wine-red.  Wings  with  just  appreciable 
paler  edges  to  the  feathers.     Wing.  4.20  ;  tail,  3.20. 

Hab.  Pacific  Province  of  United  States,  and  Western  Mexico,  to  Colima;  Western 
Nevada  (Kn)L;wAv).     ?  Xalapa  (Sclater,  18.'>1),  3G5). 

In  the  female  and  all  the  immature  stages,  the  dusky  beneath  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  light  streaks;  the  superciliary  light  stripe  is  badly  defined, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  median  light  stripe  on  the  crown.  These  charac- 
ters distinguish  this  race  from  pliaiikrAi.'i ;  while  the  rounded  instead  of 
scpiare  tail,  and  brown  instead  of  pure  white  border  to  middle  wing-coverts, 
distinguish  it  from  corresponding  stages  of  tricolor. 

Habits.  The  Crimson-shouldered  Blackbird  was  first  met  with  by  ^Ir. 
Townsend,  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  where  two  specimens  were  obtained, 
^vhicll  were  described  by  Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  Synopsis,  in  1839.  Xo  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  its  habits,  distribution,  or  nesting,  was  obtained  by  either 
Mr.  Townsend  or  by  his  companion,  Mr.  Xuttall. 

This  species,  or  local  race,  whicheyer  it  is  considered,  occurs  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Biver  south  throughout  California.  It  is  given  doubtingly  as  also 
from  the  Colorado  Biver,  but  Dr.  Cooper  \yas  only  able  to  detect  there  the 
common  pJueniceus.     According  to  the  observations  of  that  careful  natural- 
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ist,  tin's  sjK'cit'S  is  cliicily  fouml  in  tlic  wanner  interior  of  ralilorni.i,  Santa 
Cru/  Itein;,'  the  oiily  point  on  the  oMist  where  lie  has  met  with  it.  He 
t'onnd  it  in  seattere<l  pairs,  in  May,  thron;:hout  the  Coast  llani^'e,  even  to 
the  suniniits,  where  there  are  small  marshes  tail  of  rushes,  in  which  they 
huihl.  He  has  not  lx*en  ahle  to  detect  anv  ditferenee  between  the  hahits 
and  notes  of  this  bird  and  the  connnon  Redwin;^'.  The  fact  that  specimens 
with  entirely  red  shoulders  seem  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  Stat^,  or  are 
rare  alonu;  the  coast,  while  most  of  those  on  the  coast  closely  resemhle  the 
eastern  l»ird,  Hr.  ('oo|»er  rejjiards  as  sug^^estive  of  its  hein;,'  only  a  local  race, 
thou^di  said  to  occur  also  in  ^^exico. 

Dnrin^'  the  summer  this  sj)ecies  is  said  to  emit  a  variety  of  sweet  and 
li([ui<l  notes,  delivered  from  some  tree  near  its  favorite  mai'sh.  These  are 
also  sometimes  minj^ded  with  jin^dinu  and  creakin^^  sounds. 

Dr.  Suckley,  in  his  liei)ort  on  the  Zo()h»<,'y  of  Washington  Territory,  ex- 
presses the  o])inion,  that,  althoujjfh  a  specimen  of  this  bird  is  re])orted  as 
havin<'  been  taken  by  Townsend  on  the  Columbia,  it  is  very  rarely  found  so 
far  north,  as  he  never  met  with  it  in  Washin^'ton  Territory,  and  has  never 
been  able  to  hear  of  any  other  specimen  having  Ijeen  found  there. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  in  his  IJeport  on  the  birds  observed  in  the  snrvey  of  the 
35th  j)arallel,  states  that  durini;  the  march  along  liill  Williams  Fork,  and 
along  the  Great  Colorado  and  the  ^lohave  llivers,  this  s})ecies  was  found  (^uite 
numerous.  They  were  more  abundant  still  along  the  creeks  and  swampy 
grounds  that  were  passed  as  they  a])]iroached  the  .settlements  of  California. 
Large  tiocks  could  there  be  seen  ^vhirling  around  in  gmceful  curves,  like  dark 
clouds,  chattering  joyfully  as  they  moved  along,  or  settling  as  a  black  veil  ou 
the  topmost  branches  of  some  tree,  indulging  loudly  in  their  harsh  music. 

In  his  IJeport  of  the  birds  observed  in  the  survey  under  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liamson, Dr.  Heermann  mentioiis  finding  this  species  abundant,  an<l,  in  the 
fall  .season,  as  associated  with  MolothrvA  paoris  and  A.  trirolor.  Its  nest  he 
found  built  in  the  willow  bushes  and  tussocks  of  irrass  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  in  the  marshes.  There  were  but  a  few  pairs  together,  and  in  this 
respect  they  diifer  froUi  the  tricolor,  which  prefers  dry  situations  near 
water,  and  ^yllicll  congregate  by  thousands  while  breeding.  The  nest  was 
composed  of  mud  and  tine  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  grasses.  The  eggs,  four 
in  number,  he  describes  as  pale  blue,  dashed  with  spots  and  lines  of  black. 
Neither  this  nor  the  tricolor  was  detected  by  Dr.  Coues  in  Arizona. 
The.se  Blackbirds  were  found  by  Mr.  Liduwav  abundant  in  the  marshy 
regions  of  California,  but  they  were  rarely  met  with  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. A  few  individuals  were  collected  in  Nevada  in  the  valley  of  the 
Truckee.  A  fe\v  pairs  were  found  breeding  among  tlie  tt'le  sloughs  and 
marshes.  The  nests  found  in  the  Truckee  IJeservations  were  built  in  low 
bushes  in  wet  meadows. 

A  nest  procured  by  Dr.  Coo]>er  from  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Kange  was 
1)uilt  of  grass  and  rushes,  and  lined  with  finer  grass.    The  eggs  are  described 
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as  i»al(*  «,TtH;iiisli-\vliito,  with  lait^e  curvinjr  .streaks  an<l  sj)()ts  <»t'  dark  ))ro\vii, 
mostly  at  the  lar^e  imkI.  Tliev  are  said  to  measure  one  inch  hv  .T"*  nf  an  inch. 
K;4;4s  of  this  variety  in  my  «al>im't,  taken  in  California  hy  l^r.  lleermann, 
are  of  a  roumled-oval  shaiic,  nearly  equally  ol»tuse  at  either  end,  and  vary- 
ing' in  length  from  .'.Mi  of  an  ineh  to  an  inch,  and  in  ]>readth  from  .70  to  .SO. 
Their  ground-color  i.s  a  light  l»lue,  fading  into  a  hluish-white,  marked  only 
around  the  laiger  end  with  waving  lines  of  dark  l.rown,  much  lighter  in 
shade  than  the  markings  of  the  phituiccus  usually  are. 


Agelaius  tricolor,  Bona?. 

BED  AHD  WHITE  SHOULDEBED  BLACKBIBD. 

Icterus  tria>for,  "NrrrALi,,"  Arn.  Oni.  Hiuff.  V,  18:Jl»,  I,  pi.  i-ockxxviii.  —  Nuttall, 
Man.  I,  (2.1  «'tl.,)  1840,  lj<»j.  J;fen,;»s  frimfor,  Bon.  I.ist,  1838.  —  Aru.  Syn.  1839, 
141.  —  Ib.  Bints  Am.  IV,  1842,  27,  pi.  c  xiv.  -  Hi.ki:m.  X,  S,  53  (nest).  —  Baiud, 
Birds  N.  Am.  18r.8,  530.  —  Cooi-ki;,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  205. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  m-arly  evon.  Rerond  and  third  quills  lonfjest;  first  a  little  shorter 
than  the  ionrth.     Bill  slondt-r.  not  half  as  hi<rh  as  lonjr. 

Male,  fxcncral  color  unirorin  Instrous  v<'lvet-l)la(k.  \vitli  a  strong  silkv-lilnisli  roHec- 
tion.  S^houMcrs  and  lessor  win^'-»-overls  l)rownisli-n.'d,  ol"  nmch  the  color  of  venous 
blood;  the  median  coverts  of  a  well-detined  and  nearly  pure  white,  with  sometimes  a 
brownish  tinire.     Winir.  4.90 ;  tail,  .5.70;  eulmen.  .!»7  ;  tarsus,  1.13. 

Female.  (Jeneral  color  tlusky  slaty-l»rown,  faintly  varieu'ated  on  head  also  by  li<rhter 
streaks;  middle  winij-coverts  broadly  and  sharply  bordered  with  pure  white.  An 
oltsolete  sujierciliary  and  maxillary  stripe  of  f,'rayish-white.  Ben«'ath  irrayish- white  for 
anterior  half,  with  narrow  streaks  of  dusky,  this  color  jrratlually  i»revailin,ir  posteriorly, 
the  sides,  flanks,  and  crissum  bein<r  nearly  uniform  dusky.     Wiu;.'.  4.2.');  tail,  o.20. 

Hab.  Pacitic  Province  of  United  States,  from  Columbia  liiver  southward,  not  yet 
found  out  of  California  and  Orcfion. 

Immature  males  sometimes  have  the  white  on  the  wing  tinged  with 
brownish-yellow,  as  in  A.  j)h(rnm'us.  The  red,  however,  has  the  usual 
brownish-orange  shade  so  much  (hirker  and  duller  than  the  brilliantly  scarlet 
shoulders  of  the  other  species,  and  the  black  has  that  soft  Iduish  lustre 
peculiar  to  the  s])ecies.  The  relationships  generally  between  the  two  species 
are  very  close,  but  the  bill,  as  stated,  is  slenderer  and  more  sulcate  in  trirohr, 
the  tail  much  more  nearly  even  ;  the  first  ])rimary  longer,  usually  nearly 
etpial  to  or  Lmger  than  the  foiuth,  instead  of  tlu;  fifth. 

Two  strong  features  of  colomtion  distinguish  the  female  and  innuature 
stages  of  this  species  from  gnhruntor  and  jfJit^'tfii  h.'^.  They  are,  first,  the  soft 
bluish  gloss  of  the  males,  1)oth  adult  and  immature ;  and  secondly,  the  clear 
white  and  broad,  not  ]>rown  and  narrow,  borders  to  the  middle  wing-coverts. 

Habits.  The  IJed  and  White  shouldered  lilackbird  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Itidgwav  among  the  fti/f<  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sacramento  Citv,  where  it 
was  very  abundant,  associating  with  the  .1.  jtlufnim/s  and  (luhcrutitor,  and 
the  Yellow-headed  Blackbird.     The  conspicuous  white  stripe  on  the  wings 
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of  tliis  bird  hmkIits  it  easily  rt'co^'ni/al>K'  froiii  tlie  other  species,  where  they 
are  all  seen  to^a-tlier.  Mr.  Kitlu'way  is  «»t'  the  opinion  that  tin*  notes  of  the 
white-shouKieretl  species  tlitlcr  very  considerably  troni  those  ol  the  two  other 
JUackbirds. 

J)r,  lleerinann  Ibund  this  ii  very  abundant  bird  in  California.  He  states 
that  durinj.,'  the  winter  (»f  IcS.'ii',  wUvn  iiuntinj^  in  the  niarsiies  of  Suisaii 
Valley,  he  had  often,  on  hearing  a  «hdl,  rushin^%  roaring'  noise,  found  that  it 
was  ]»ro«lu('('d  by  a  sin^de  tlock  of  this  species,  nundjcrini,'  so  many  thousaiuls 
as  to  darken  the  sky  for  some  distance  by  their  masses.  In  the  northern 
])art  of  California  he  met  with  ji  breeding-place  of  this  species  that  occupied 
several  acres,  covered  with  alder-bushes  and  willow,  and  was  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinitv  of  water.  Tlie  ne.sts,  often  four  or  Hve  in  the  same  bush,  were 
composed  of  mutl  and  straw,  and  lined  with  tine  j^'rasses.  The  eggs  he  de- 
scribes as  ilark  blue,  marked  with  lines  and  spots  oi'  dark  umber  and  a  few 
light  purple  dashes.  Dr.  Heermann,  at  dilferent  times,  fell  in  with  several 
other  breeding-places  of  this  s])ecies,  similarly  situated,  but  they  had  all 
been  abandoned,  from  which  he  iiderred  that  each  year  dilferent  grounds 
are  resorted  to  by  these  birds  for  the  purposes  of  incubation. 

l)r.  Kennerly  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  l)ird  on  the  Cohnado  Iiiver,  in 
California,  Decemlter,  ISo-t.  Dr.  Cooper  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  i.s,  never- 
theless, a  rare  s])ecies  in  that  valley.  The  latter  found  them  the  most  abun- 
dant species  near  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  and  not  rare  at  Santa  Barbara. 
North  of  the  lact  place  they  pass  more  into  the  interior,  and  extend  up  as 
far  as  Klamath  Lake  and  Southern  Oregon. 

Thev  are  to  be  seen  in  considerable  flocks  even  in  the  breeding-.sea.son. 
Their  song,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  is  not  so  loud  and  is  more  guttural  than  are 
tho.se  of  the  other  species.  Their  habits  are  otherwi.se  very  similar,  and  they 
associate,  in  fall  and  winter,  in  immense  Hocks  in  the  interior,  though  often 
also  found  separate. 

These  birds  were  first  obtained  by  Mr.  Xuttall  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  the 
month  of  April.  They  were  very  common  there,  as  well  as  at  Monterey. 
He  observed  no  diii'erence  in  their  haluts  from  those  of  the  common  Bed- 
wing,  except  that  they  occurred  in  much  larger  Hocks  and  kept  apart  from 
that  species.  They  were  sek'om  seen,  except  in  the  near  suburbs  of  the 
town.s.  At  that  time  California  was  in  the  po.ssession  of  Mexico,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  largely  occupied  in  the  slaughter  of  wild  cattle  for  the  sake 
of  the  hides.  ^Ir.  Xuttall  found  these  l>irds  feeding  almost  exclusively  on 
the  maggots  of  the  Hesh-Hies  generated  in  the  offal  thus  created.  They  were 
in  large  whirling  flocks,  and  as.sociated  with  the  MolotJiri,  the  Grakles,  the 
Bed-wings,  and  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds.  They  kept  up  an  incessant 
chatter  and  a  discordant,  confused  warble,  much  more  harsh  and  guttural 
than  even  the  notes  of  the  Cow  Blackbird. 

Tw^o  eggs  of  this  species,  obtained  by  Dr.  Heermann  in  California,  and 
now  in  my  cabinet,  measuring  an  inch  in  length  by  .67  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
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aro  nioro  o])1(>t)i,'  in  slnipo  t]i;iii  tin*  ]»r<r('(lini4,  Imt  nearly  <M|iially  obtuse  at 
fitluT  tiid.  TIm'V  aiv  similar  in  ;;rouM-.  <  (tlor  to  the  jt/nmums,  l»ut  are  of  a 
slii^litly  (lei'pi'r  slnulc  of  IjIuc,  and  are  marked  around  one  end  with  a  ring 
of  dark  slaty-brown,  almost  l»lack,  lines,  and  irri;^ular  ol)lung  i»lotches. 


Gems  ZANTHOCEPHALUS,   Hoxap. 

XnnllvM-cphnhis,  IImnai'.  ( 'onsiH>rtus,  1».')0,  431.     (Tyiw^  Icterus  whrofephalwi,  BttNAP.) 

riF.s.  CriAK.     IJill   conical,   tlie  lenprth   alxmt    twice    the   licitrht ;  the  outlines   noarly 
■^raight.    Cluws  all  very  long;    much  curvcil ;  the    inner   lateral  the  longest,  reaching 
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beyond  the  middle  of  the  mi<ldle  claw.     Tail  narrow,  nearly  even,  the  outer  web  scarcely 
widening  to  the  end.     Wiiifrs  long,  much  longer  than  the  tail ;  the  first  quill  longest. 

This  fjenus  differs  from  typical  Affrhrinsi  in  much  lon,i:jcr  and  more  curved 
claws,  even  tail,  and  first  i^uill  lonoest,  instead  of  the  longest  being  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth.  The  yellow  head  and  Idack  body  are  also  strong 
marks. 

Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus,  r.vinD. 

TELLOW-HEADEO  BLACKBIBD. 

Ictents  ietrrncrphahut,  BoxAP.  Am.  Orn.  I,  182r>,  27,  y\.  iii.  —  Nrrr.  Man.  T,  1832,  176. — 
In.,  f2d  «'d  ,)  1S7  (not  Oriolus  irtenxvphdhis,  LiNX.).  Aijclaiiut  idcrocephahis,  Cauanis, 
Mus.  Hcin.  18^1,  188.  Idirus  {Xanthonius)  xanthoccpJinlna,  Bonaf.  J.  A.  X.  S<'.  V, 
II,  Yvh.  1826,  222.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1828,  52.  IrUrus  xfinffincephaluf!.  Am.  Orn.  liiog.  V, 
1839,  6,  |)1.  ccclxxxviii.  Aijehiius  xanflKHrpIuf/i/s,  SwAiNsos',  F.  Bor.-Aiii.  II,  1831, 
281.  — Bon.  List,  1838. —  Am.  Syn.  1839,  140. —In.  Bird.s  Am.  IV,  1842,  24,  j.l. 
ccxiii.  -  NKwn?:uuY,  Zol.l.  Cal.  and  Or.  Route;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI,  iv,  1S.".7, 
86.  —  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  361.  —  Hkehm.  X,  S,  52  (nest).  Atjclaim  /omjiys, 
SwAiNsttN,  riiil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436.  Pmrocoliiis  p€rspiciUani.<t,  "  LiciiT."  WAOi.Kn, 
Isis,  1829.  vii,  753.  Lierus  pTspicillnftts,  "  Liciir.  in  Mus."  Wagleu,  as  aliove. 
XanthorrpJiafus  pcr^piciUdtus,  Bona?.  Cousp.  1850,  431.  la'crus  frcnotus,  LiciiT. 
Isls,  1843,  59.  —  Rf.iniiai;i)T,  in  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  IV.  -  In.  Vidensk.  Me.ldel.  for 
1853,  1854,  82  (Greenland).  Xanthocrptoilna  icf>  rort/Ji'iIn^,  Baihd,  M.  B.  II,  Birds, 
18  ;  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  531.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  267. 
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Sp.  Char.  First  quill  nearly  as  loupr  as  the  secon<l  ami  ihinl  (lonp^est),  decidedly  loncrer 
Ihan  the  lourtli.  Tail  roiiiitiecj.  or  sliirlitly  in-adiiatetl.  (leiieral  color  I.JAck,  iiiflii<lin^<  the 
inner  snrtate  of  wiiiirs  and  axillaries,  hase  of  lower  niandihle  all  round,  feathers  adjacent 
to  nostrils  lores,  upjter  eyelids,  and  reniaininj,'  space  around  the  eye.  The  head  autl  neck 
all  round;  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  e.xtendnij.;  some  distance  down  on  the  median  line, 
and  a  somewhat  hidden  space  round  the  anus,  yellow.     A  conspicuous  white  pat-h  at  the 

bast-    of  the  -wing    formed     by    tlie    spmious 
feathers,  interrupted  by  the  black  alula. 

Female  smaller,  brownci-;  the  yellow  con- 
fined to  tlie  under  parts  and  sides  of  the  head, 
and  a  superciliary  line.  A  du.-«ky  maxillary 
line.  X<»  white  on  the  v^nvj..  Length  ol'  male, 
10  inches  ;  wing,  o.GO;   tail.  4..')(). 

IIa!!.  Wt'stern  Ami'rica  from  Texas.  Illinois. 
"Wisconsin,  and  Xorth  lied  liiver,  to  California, 
south  into  Mexico;  (ireenland  (  Ukinuak[)t); 
Cuba  (Caiuxis,  J.  Vll.  IS.VJ.  ;]5»»);  Massa- 
chusetts (Mayxaiu>,  D.  C.  Mass.  1870.  Vl'l); 
A'olusia,  Florida  (Mus.  S.  I.)  ;   Cajjc  St.  Litcjvs. 


Xanthorrphalus  irteroerphalux. 


The  color  of  the  yelluw  in  this  species 

varies    considerahly  ;    sonietiuies    heing 

almost  of  a  lemon -vellow,  sometimes  of 

a  rich  orange.     Tliere  is  an  occasional  trace  of  vellow  around  tlie  base  of  the 

tarsus.     Immature  males  show  everv  <a-adation  between  the  colors  of  the 

adult  male  and  female. 

A  verv  vounLj  Itird  (4r,lV.V2,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.)  is  duskv  above,  with  feathers 
of  the  dorsal  rei^'ion  broadly  tipped  with  ocliraceous,  lesser  and  middle  wing- 
coverts  white  tinged  witli  fulvous,  dusky  bcdow  the  surface,  greater  covert 
very  broadly  tipped  with  fidvous-white  ;  primary  coverts  narrowly  tij)peo 
with  the  same.  AVhole  lower  parts  unvariegated  iulvous-white ;  head  all 
round  plain  O'    raceous,  deepest  above. 

Haiuts.  The  YeUow-headed  lUackbird  is  essentitilly  a  prairie  l)ird,  and  is 
found  in  all  favorable  localities  from  Texas  on  the  south  to  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  A  single  s])ecimen  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  (Greenland.  Tliis  was  Septem1»er  2,  1S20,  at  Xencjrtalik. 
liecently  the  Smithsonian  Museum  has  received  a  s[)ecimen  from  Xew 
Smyrna,  in  Florida.  In  October,  18r)9.  a  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken 
in  Watert<nvn,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Cassin  mentions  the  capture  of  several 
near  Philadelphia.  These  erratic  ap}iearances  in  jdaces  so  remote  from  their 
centres  of  reproduction,  and  from  tlieir  route  in  i  migration,  sufficiently  attest 
tlie  nomadic  character  of  this  sj)ecies. 

They  are  found  in  abundtince  in  all  the  urassv  meadows  or  rushy  marshes  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  they  breed  in  large  connnunities.  In  swamps 
overgrown  with  tall  rushes,  and  partially  overflowed,  they  construct  their 
nests  ju.st  above  the  water,  and  build  them  arr»tnnl  the  stems  of  these  water- 
plants,  where  they  are  thickest,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  ditticult  to 
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discover  tlicni,  i'Xfc'[»t  1>y  diligt'iit  seiirch,  aided  by  tainiliarity  with  their 
liabits. 

Ill  Texa.s  Mr.  I)re^st'r  met  witli  a  tew  in  the  fall,  and  a^aiii  in  A])ril  hv 
found  the  prairies  covered  witli  tliese  l»irds.  For  ..*  >ut  a  week  vast  tloeks 
remained  al)out  the  town,  after  which  they  suddenly  disai)peareil,  and  no 
more  were  seen. 

In  California,  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  tliey  winter  in  lar^e  inimhers  in  tlie 
middle  districts,  some  wanderinu  to  tlie  Colorado  Vallev  and  to  San  J)ie'4o. 
They  nest  around  Santa  liarluira,  and  thence  northward,  and  are  very  abun- 
dant about  Klamath  Like.  They  a.s;s(K'iate  with  the  C)ther  IJlackltirds,  l»ut 
always  kec])  in  "•■"r-ite  companies.  They  are  \ery  gregarious,  even  in 
sunnner. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  i.  -^  r'::-  nly  song  the  male  attempts  consists  of  a  few 
lioarse,  chuckling  in  js  an*  .  omical  sipieakings,  uttered  as  if  it  was  a  great 
ett'ort  to  make  any  sound  at  all. 

Dr.  Coues  s])eaks  of  it  as  less  numerous  in  Arizona  than  at  most  other 
localities  wliere  found  at  all.  He  sj)eaks  of  it  as  a  summer  resident,  but  in 
this  1  think  he  may  have  been  mistaken. 

In  Western  Iowa  Mr.  Allen  saw  a  tew,  during  the  first  week  in  'Tuly, 
about  the  gras.sy  ponds  near  lioonesboro'.  He  was  tcjld  that  they  breed  in 
great  numbers,  north  and  east  of  that  section,  in  the  meadows  of  the  Skunk 
River  country.  He  also  reports  them  as  breeding  in  large  numbers  in  the 
Calumet  ma--  hes  of  Northern  Hlinois. 

Sir  Jolm  iJichardson  found  these  birds  very  numerous  in  the  interior  of 
the  fur  countries,  ranging  in  summer  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  r»8th  parallel, 
but  not  found  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  reached  the  Sas- 
katchewan by  the  20th  of  May,  in  greater  nund^ers  than  the  Kedwings. 

Through  California,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Kidgway  found  the 
Yellow-headed  I>lackl)ird  a  very  abundant  species,  even  exceeding  in  num- 
bers the  A.  lohonirt'ns,  occurring  in  the  marshes  filled  with  rushes.  This 
species  he  found  more  greg.  ous  than  the  Kedwing,  and  fret[uently  their 
nests  almost  filleu  the  rushes  oi'  their  breeding-places.  Its  notes  he  describes 
a",  harsher  than  those  of  any  other  bird  he  is  acquainted  with.  Yet  they 
are  by  no  means  disagreeable,  while  frequently  their  attempts  at  a  song- 
were  really  amusing.  Their  usual  note  is  a  deep  rlarl-,  similar  to  that  of 
most  Ulackbirds,  but  of  a  rather  deeper  tone.  In  its  movements  upon  the 
ground  its  gait  is  firm  and  graceful,  and  it  may  fre([uently  be  seen  walking 
about  over  the  grassy  flats,  in  small  comi)anies,  in  a  man"  .r  similar  to  the 
Cow  Iilackbird,  Mhich,  in  its  movement.s,  it  greatly  resembles.  It  nests  in 
the  sloughs,  among  the  tale,  and  the  maximum  number  of  its  eggs  is  four. 

Mr.  W.  .> .  ^IcLaughlin  of  Centralia,  "lansas,  writes  (American  Xaturalist, 
III,  p.  493)  that  these  birds  arrive  in  that  region  about  the  first  of  ^Fay,  and 
all  disaj)pear  about  the  loth  of  .Tune.  He  does  not  think  tliat  any  breed 
there.     During  their  sta;  they  make  themselw  -     :ry  valuable  to  the  farmei*s 
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by  destroyiiij^'  tlie  swarms  of  young  grasshopj^ers.  On  tlie  writers  land  tlie 
grasshoppers  had  deposited  tlieir  eggs  hy  the  million.  As  they  began  to 
liateh,  the  YeUow-heads  found  them  out,  and  a  tlock  of  about  two  hundred 
attended  about  two  acres  each  day,  roving  over  the  entire  h>t  as  wild 
j)igeons  feed,  the  rear  ones  Hying  to  the  front  as  the  insects  were  devoured. 

Mr.  Clark  met  with  tlu^se  birds  at  New  Leon,  Mexico.  Thev  were  always 
in  flocks,  mingled  with  twu  or  three  of  its  congeneric  species.  They  were 
found  more  abundant  near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  There  was  a  roost 
of  these  birds  on  an  island  in  a  lagoon  near  Fort  Brown.  Between  sunset 
and  dark  these  birds  could  be  seen  coming  from  all  quarters.  For  aVmut  an 
hour  they  kept  up  a  constant  chattering  and  changing  of  place.  Another 
similar  roost  was  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Dr.  Kennerly  founil  them  very  common  near  flanos  and  also  near  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Sonora.  At  the  former  })lace  they  were  seen  in  the  month  of  April 
in  large  Hocks.  He  describes  them  as  quite  domestic  in  their  habits,  prefer- 
ring the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  houses,  often  feeding  with  the  domestic 
fowls  in  the  yards. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  these  birds  collect  in  Hocks  of  many  thousands 
with  the  species  of  Ayclaitis,  and  on  the  ai»proach  of  spring  separate  into 
smaller  bands,  resorting  in  May  to  large  marshy  districts  in  the  yalleys, 
where  they  incubate.  Their  nests  he  found  attached  to  the  ui)right  stalks 
of  the  reeds,  and  woven  around  them,  of  Hexible  grasses,  dittering  essen- 
tially from  the  nests  of  the  Agelaii  in  the  lightness  of  their  material.  The 
eggs,  always  four  in  number,  he  describes  as  having  a  ground  of  pale  ashy- 
jfreen,  thickly  covered  with  minute  dots  of  a  lit-ht  umber-brown. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  on  the  2d  of  May,  during  his  western  tour,  he  saw 
these  birds  in  great  abundance,  associated  with  the  Cowbird.  They  kept 
wholly  on  the  ground,  in  com])anies,  the  sexes  separated  by  themselves. 
They  were  digging  into  the  earth  with  their  ])ills  in  search  of  insects  and 
larvie.  They  were  very  active,  straddling  about  with  a  quaint  gait,  and  now 
and  then  whistling  out,  with  great  etlbrt,  a  chuckling  note,  sounding  like 
ko-knk  he-ait.  Their  music  was  inferior  even  to  the  harsh  n<jtes  of  M. 
2)ecoris. 

Se\eral  nests  of  this  species,  ])rocured  in  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Koskonong,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  were  sent  me  by  Mr.  Kumlien ; 
they  were  all  light,  neat,  and  elegant  structures,  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  in  height.  The  cavity  liad  a  diameter  of  three  and  a  depth  of  two  and 
a  half  inches.  The  base,  periphery,  and  the  greater  portion  of  these  nests 
were  made  of  interwoven  grasses  and  sedges.  The  grasses  were  entire,  with 
their  panicles  on.  They  were  impacted  together  in  masses.  The  inner  por- 
tions of  these  nests  were  made  of  finer  materials  of  the  same.  Thev  were 
placed  in  the  midst  of  large,  overHowed  marshes,  and  were  attached  to  tall 
Hags,  usually  in  the  midst  of  clumps  of  the  latter,  and  these  were  so  close 
in  their  growth  that  the  nests  were  not  easily  discovered.     They  contained, 
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usually,  tVoui  five  to  six  eLjgs.  Tliesu  are  of  an  oltlong-oval  shape,  and 
measure  1.02  inches  in  leni:th  hv  .7(1  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their  <^round- 
color  is  of  a  pale  greenish-white.  ])rofusely  covered  v.il)i  blotches  and  tiner 
dottings  of  dnil),  purplish-brown,  and  umber. 


(iExrs   STURNELLA,   Vieillot. 

Sturndla,  Vikillot,  Anuly-se,  Ifelti.     Cfyp<^»  AlaiuUi  nunjva,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.     Body  thick,  stout ;  lejjs  larjre,  toes  reacliin<r  l»evond  the  tail.     Tail  short, 
even,  with  narrow  acuminate  feathers.    Bill  slender,  elongated ;  length  about  three  times 


StHrnelln  masna. 

the  hrisrht;  commissure  straight  from  the  basal  angle.  Culmen  flattened  basally,  ex- 
tending backwards  and  parting  the  frontal  leathers:  longer  than  the  head,  but  shorter 
than  tarsus.  Nostrils  linear,  covered  by  an  inc"mbent  membranous  scale.  Inner  lateral 
toe  longer  than    the   outer. 


but  not  reai-hing  to  basal 
joint  of  middle  ;  hind  toe  a 
little  shorter  than  the  middle, 
which  is  equal  to  the  tarsus. 
Hind  claw  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  middle.  Feathers 
of  head  stiflened  and  bristly; 
the  shafts  of  those  above 
extended  into  a  black  seta. 
Tertials  nearly  equal  to  the 
primaries.  Feathers  above  all 
transversely  banded.  Be- 
neath vellow,  with  a  black 
pectoral  crescent. 


Stiirttfffa  vin^nn 


The  only  species  which  we  can  admit  is  the  S.  mafpia,  though  under  this 
name  we  group  several  geographical  races.  They  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows:  — 
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Species  and  Varieties. 

1.  S.  magna.     Above  luownish,  or  grayi>li,  sputlc»l  and  barri'd -vith  black; 
crown  divided    l»y  a  median   wiiiti^sh   stripe;  side   of  the  head  whitisii,  with  a 
blackish  streak  ii\on<^  upper  edi^e  of   the  auriL-ulars.      Jii'iieafh   more   or    less 
vellowish,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  dusky  crescent  on  the  juguluni.     Sides, 
Hanks,   and  crissum  whitish,   streaked   with  dusky  ;    lateral  tail-feathers  partly 
white.     AduH.    Supraloral  f^pot,  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  deep  gamboire- 
yellow  ;    pectoral  crescjMit  deep   blaek.       Yoioitj.     The  yellow   only   indirated  ; 
pectoral  cresc^ent  obsolete.     Length,  about  U.OO  to  lO.oO  inches;.     Sexes  i^imilar 
in  color,  but  female  much  smaller. 

A*  In  sj)ring  birds,  the  lateral  stripes  of  the  vertex  either  continuous  black, 
or  with  l)lack  largely  pretlominating;  the  black  spots  on  the  back  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  feather,  or,  if  not,  the   brown   tip   not  barred  (excei)t  in 
winter  dress).      Yellow    of  the   throat  confined   between  the  maxilke.  or 
just  barely  encroaching  upon  their  lower  edge.     White  of  sidi\s,  ilanks,  and 
crissiun  stron<;lv  tinged  with  ochraceous. 

a.  Pectoral  crescent  much  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 

Wing,  4.50  to  r).0():  culmen,  1.20  to  1.50;  tarsus,   1.35  to  1.55; 
middle  toe,  1.10  to  l.'JO  (extremes  of  a  series  of  four  adult  males). 
Lateral  stripe  of  the  erown  continuously  black;  black  predominat- 
ing on  back  and   rump  (heavy  stripes   on    ochraceous   grouinl). 
Light  brown  serrations  on  tertials  and  tail-feathers  reaching  nearly 
to  the  .shaft  (sometimes  the  terminal   ones  uninterru{>t('<l,  isolating 
the  black  bars).     Ilnh.    Ea.- tern  United  States  .         .        var.  m  a  (j  )i  a 

Wing.  3.75  to  4.30:  culmen.  1.15  to  1.30;  tarsus.  1.50  to  1.75; 
middle  toe.  1.10  to  1.25,     (Ten  adult  males!)     Colors  similar,  but 
with  a  greater  predominance  of  black  ;  blaek  heavily  prevailing  on 
back  ami  rump,  and  t'xtending  to  tip  of  feathers;   also  predomi- 
nates  on  tertials  and   tail-feathers.       Ilah.    Mexico   and  Central 
America  ........  .  var.  m  exic a  )t  a  } 

Wing,  4.45;  culmen.  I.G2 ;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe.  1.20.     (One 
.^ip^cimen).     C\)lors  exactly  as  in  Uust.     Hah.    Bra/.il. 

var.  m  eridionalis? 
h.  Pectoral  crescent  much  less  than  half  an  inch  witlc. 

Wing.  3.r»0  to  4.10;  culmen.  1.25  to   1.35:   tarsus,   1.40  to   1.55; 

middle  toe.  1.00    to    1.20.      (Tnree  adult  males.)     Colors  generally 

similar  to   mfn/iia.   but  crown    decidedly   streake<l.    though    bl.aek 

predominates;  groun<l-color  above  le.ss  reddish   than   in   either  of 

the  preceding,  with  markings  as  in  mafjna.    Pectoral  crescent  about 

.25  in  brea<ltli.     Ifah.    Cuba  .         .         .         ,  var,  hi  }>  pocr  e  p  is  ? 

B.  In  spring  birds,  erown    alxMit  equally  streaked  with  black  and  grayisli  ; 

black  spots  of  back   oecu[)ying  only   basal   half  of  feathers,    the   U'rminnl 

portion   being  grayish-brown,  with  narrow  bars  of  black  ;  feathers  of  the 

rump  with  whole  exposed    portion  thus  barred.      Yellow  of  the  throat 

extending  over  the  maxilke  nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Wing,  4.40  to  5.05;  culmen,  1.18  to   1.40:  tarsus.   1..30  to   145, 
(Six  adult  males.)     A  grayish-brown  tint  prevailing  above  ;  lesser 

'  Stumdla  mexicaiia,  Scl.\ter,  Ibis,  18<n,  179. 

*  Sfv nulla  hirridionaUs,  ScL.VTEii,  I]>is,  18*)1,  170. 

*  Sfunulla  hippocrrpis,  Waoler,  Ibis,  1832,  281.  —  Lawr.  Ann.  N,  Y.  Lye.  1860. 
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wiiig-foverts  coiuM^Ior  with  tlir  uin;^s  (insteml  of  very  tlccidiMlIy 
iiior*'  liluisli);  Iduck  Imrs  df  t«'rtiiils  and  tail-loutluTs  druu,  narrow, 
and  isolatfil.  White  of  sides,  Hanks,  ai.d  crissnni  n«'arly  pure. 
llah.    Wcsi.'m  l.'nited  States  and  Western  Mt'xiru  .      var.   uetjlerfn. 

In  nnif/nif  and  /i>;//iif(t,  tht*  feathers  of  tlie  pectoral  crescent  are  "generally 
black  to  the  l>ase,  their  routs  being  grayish-white  ;  one  specimen  of  the 
former,  however,  from  North  Carolina,  has  the  roots  of  the  featliers  yellow, 
forl)i(Uling  the  ann(»uncement  of  this  as  a  (iistinguishing  cliaracter;  nuxicnna 
may  have  the  l)ases  of  these  feathers  either  yellow  or  grayisli  ;  while  hijijuj- 
crqti^  has  only  the  tips  of  the  feathers  black,  the  whole  concealed  portion 
being  briglit  yellow. 

In  mrxircfnu,  there  is  more  of  an  approach  to  an  orange  tint  in  the  yellow 
than  is  nsually  seen  in  inoijnii,  Imt  sjtecimens  from  Georgia  have  a  tint  not 
distingnishable  ;  in  both,  however,  as  well  as  in  hipporrepis,  there  is  a  deeper 
yellow  than  in  najkcta,  in  which  the  tint  is  more  citreous. 

As  regards  the  l>ars  on  tertials  and  tail,  there  is  considerable  variation. 
Sometimes  in  either  of  the  species  opposed  to  najlcvta  by  this  cliaracter 
there  is  a  tendency  to  their  isolation,  seen  in  the  last  few  toward  the  ends 
of  the  feathers ;  bnt  never  is  there  an  approach  to  that  regularity  seen  in 
ueglcctu,  in  which  tliey  are  isolated  nnifornily  evervwliere  they  occnr.  Two 
specimens  only  (r)4,or)4  Caliiornia  and  1^,^)1G  Pembina)  in  the  entire  series 
of  nt'f//rita  show  a  tendency  to  a  l)lending  of  these  bars  on  the  tail. 

Matjiw,  mcricana,  mcri^limmUs  and  hippocrepU,  are  most  similar  in  colora- 
tion;  nqfleda  is  most  dissimilar  ('om]iared  witli  any  (d'  the  otliers.  Tiiough 
each  possesses  pecnliar  characters,  they  are  only  of  degree  ;  for  in  the  most 
widely  different  forms  (nrf/hrfrt  and  nir.rirantf)  there  is  not  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  })attern  of  coloration  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  extension  or 
restriction  of  the  several  colors,  or  a  certain  one  of  them,  that  produces  the 
differences. 

Eacli  modification  of  plumage  is  attended  In'  a  still  greater  one  of  ])ro- 
jiortions,  as  will  be  seen  from  llie  diagnoses :  tints,  thoiigli  my/crfa  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  it  has  actually  the  smallest  legs  and  feet ;  with  nearly 
the  same  general  pvoportions,  uuKjiut  exceeds  it  in  the  latter  respects 
(especially  in  the  bill),  while  mexinnm,  a  very  nuich  smaller  bird  than 
either,  has  disproportionally  and  absolutely  larger  legs  and  feet  tmited  with 
the  smallest  size  otherwise  in  the  whole  series.  Mt  ridionalis  j)resents  no 
differences  from  the  last,  except  in  proportions  of  bill  and  feet;  for  wl>ile 
the  latter  is  the  sniiillest  of  the  series,  next  to  tirt/lnta,  it  has  a  bill  nuich 
exceeding  tliat  of  any  other. 

The  markings  of  the  upper  plumage  of  the  young  or  even  winter  birds 
are  different  in  i)attern  from  those  of  the  adult ;  the  tendency  being  toward 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  adult  nfi/hrfa ;  the  various  species  in  these 
stages  being  readily  distinguishable,  however,  by  the  general  characters 
assigned.      Mexkana  and  luy/rda   are  both   in  i)roporti(Uis  and  colors  the 
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most  widely  different  in  the  wliule  series;  hippurirpU  and  nryhrta  the 
most  siniihir.  The  relation  of  the  several  races  to  each  other  is  al)out  as 
follows  :  — 

A*    Yellow  of  throat  coiilinnl  within  maxillae. 
<^rown  with  black  ytreaks  predominatinj;. 

Smallest  species,  with  re<l<lish  tints,  and  maximum  ?mount  of  black. 

Largest  I  till meridionahs. 

Smallest  bill ;   largest  feet  .....  mexicaua. 

Next  laigest  species,  with  less  redtlish  tints,  and  smaller  amount  of 
black.     Rill  and  feet  the  standard  of  comparison         .         .         .  magna. 

Crown  with  the  light  streaks  predominating. 

Narrowest  pectoral  crescent /tippocre/>is. 

B.  Yellow  of  throat  covering  maxilhe. 

Crown  witli  black  and  light  streaks  about  ecjual. 

Largest  species,  with  grayish  tints,  and  minimum  amount  of  black. 

Smallest  feet neylecta. 


Stumella  magna,  swaixson. 

MEADOW  LABK ;  OLD  FIELD  LABK. 

Alauda  inmjna,  Lixx.  Sy.st.  Xat.  1,  175S,  1H7,  nl.  10  (based  on  Almida  innffua,  Catesby, 
tab.  33).  —  li!.,  il2th  ed.,)  ITtit),  28I>.  —  Gm.  I,  1788,  801.  —  Wiix.x,  Am.  Orn.  Ill, 
1811,  20,  pi.  xix.  —  DoiGHTY,  Cab.  I,  1830,  8.'*,  pi.  v.  Sfunirlfa  uunjna,  Sw.viN.soN, 
Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  43*).  —  Baikd,  Bh-.ls  y.  Am.  i8.=>8.  53.'>.  —  Samukl.s  343.  Star- 
mis  Iiufiivkianu.'i,  LixxA:rs,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  17«»<>,  290.  —  Om.  1,  8o2.  —  Latu.  !nd.  1, 
1790,  323.  -  Rox.  Obs.  Wils.  182.".,  130.  —  Lk  iir.  V.r/.  1823,  Xo.  1(5.5.  —Am.  Orn. 
Riog.  II,  1834,  216;  V,  1839,  492,  pi.  cxxxvi.  Stunielhi  hnhrichma,  S\vaixs(»x, 
F.  Hor.-Am.  II,  1831,  282.  —  Ni'ttall,  Man.  I,  1832,  147.  —  Box.  List,  1838.— 
Ib.  Coiispectu.s,  1850,  429. —All).  Syn.  1839,  148. —lit.  Rnds  Am.  IV,  1842,  70, 
pi,  ccxxiii.  —  Cabaxis,  Mus.  Hein.  bS.'il,  192. — Alli:x,  R.  K.  Fla.  288.  Sfuruclln 
colloris,  ViKiLL.  Analyse,  1816. —  Ib.  Gab-rie  des  Ois.  I,  1824,  134,  pi.  xe.  .SfnniHfi 
collaris,  Waglek,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  1. — Ib.  Isis,  1831,  527.  "Otcin/ft  a/ifudnrivs, 
Daudix,'"  Cabaxis. 

S?.  Char.  The  feathers  above  dark  brown,  margined  with  brownish-white,  and  with 
a  terminal  blotch  of  pale  reddish-brown.  Exposed  portions  of  wings  and  tail  with  dark 
V»rown  bars,  which  on  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  confluent  along  the  shaft.  Reneath 
yellow,  with  a  black  pectoral  crescent,  the  yellow  not  extending  on  the  side  of  the 
maxilla;  sides,  crissum,  and  tibioR  pale  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  blackish.  A  light 
median  and  superciliary  stripe,  the  latter  yellow  anterior  to  the  eye;  a  black  line  behind. 
Female  smaller  and  duller.  Youinj  with  pectoral  crescent  replaced  by  streaks:  the  yellow 
of  under  surface  replaced  more  or  less  b\'  ochraceous  or  pale  fulvous.  Length,  lO.GvJ; 
wing,  .).00  ;  tail,  .'^.70  ;  bill  al)ove,  L35. 

IIao.  Eastern  United  States  to  the  high  Central  Plains,  north  to  Southern  British 
Provinces.     England  (Sclatkr,  Ibis,  III,  176). 

Habits.  The  eastern  form  of  the  Meadow  Lark  is  found  in  all  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  to  Texas  at  the  south,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  ^lissouri  at  the  north.     Richardson  met  with  it  on  the 
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Saskatcliewan,  wliero  it  ariives  about  tlie  tirst  of  May.     In  a  lar^'e  portion 
of  the  riiited  Stau^s  it  is  resident,  or  only  partially  nii;4ratory. 

In  Maine  this  species  is  not  ahuntlant.  A  few  are  found  in  Southern 
Maine,  even  as  far  to  the  east  as  Calais,  where  it  is  very  rare.  It  was  not 
found  in  Oxford  County  hy  Mr.  Verrill.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
esjteeially  in  liie  southern  portions,  it  is  much  more  ahundant.  Throu«;hout 
Mas.sachusetis  it  is  a  connnon  summer  visitant,  a  few  remaining  all  winter, 
the  greater  number  coming  in  March  and  leaving  again  in  November,  at 
which  time  they  seem  to  be  .somewhat,  tlwuigh  only  partially,  gregarious. 
South  of  Massaeliusetts  it  becomes  more  generallv  resident,  and  is  on!v  verv 
l)artially  migratory,  where  tlie  dei)th  of  snow  comj)els  them  to  seek  food 
elsewhere.  Wilson  states  that  he  met  a  few  of  the.se  birds  in  the  month 
of  Feitruary,  (hiring  a  deep  snow,  among  the  heights  of  the  AUeghanies, 
near  Somerset,  I'enn. 

The  lavorite  resorts  of  this  species  are  old  fields,  pasture-laiuls,  and  mead- 
ows, localities  in  which  they  can  best  procure  the  insects,  largely  coleopter- 
ous, and  tlie  seeds  on  whicli  they  feed.  They  are  not  found  in  woods  or 
thickets,  or  only  in  very  exce])tional  cases. 

In  Xew  England  thev  are  shy,  retiring  birds,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  houses;  but  in  Georgia  and  South  Candina,  Wilson  found 
them  swarming  anionii  the  rice  idantations,  and  running  about  in  the  yards 
and  the  out-building.s,  in  coinjniny  with  the  Killdeer  Plovers,  with  little 
or  no  a]>])earjince  of  fear,  and  as  if  domesticated. 

In  Alabama  and  West  Florida,  Mr.  Xuttall  states,  the  birds  abound  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  iii  the  salt 
marshes,  seeking  their  food  and  the  shelter  of  the  sea-coast.  They  are  then 
in  loo.se  Hocks  of  from  ten  to  thirty.  At  this  season  many  are  shot  and 
brought  to  market.  By  some  their  tiesh  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  --(jod :  but 
this  is  denied  by  Audubon,  who  states  it  to  be  tough  and  of  unpleasant  flavor. 

Mr.  Sclater  records  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  individuals  of  this 
species  in  England. 

The  song  of  the  eastern  Meadow  Lark  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
sweetness  more  than  any  other  e.xeellenee.  When,  in  sjiring,  at  the  height 
of  their  love-season,  they  alight  on  the  i)ost  of  a  fence,  a  Inish,  or  tree,  or 
any  other  high  object,  they  will  give  utterance  to  notes  that,  in  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  expression,  are  surpassed  by  very  few  of  our  birds.  But 
they  are  wanting  in  variety  and  power,  and  are  freciuently  varied,  but  not 
improved,  by  the  substitution  of  chattering  call-notes,  which  are  much  infe- 
rior in  quality.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  tlie  West  there  is  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  song  of  this  bird  as  com])ared  with  that  of  their  more 
eastern  kindred,  though  still  very  far  from  e([ualling,  either  in  volume, 
variety,  or  power,  the  remarkable  song  of  the  in'ijb:d.a. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  birds  collect  in  small  companies,  and  feed 
together  in  the  same  localities,  but  keeping,  individually,  somewhat  apart. 
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Ill  Xew  En^liiiitl  tlicst;  Idnls  mute  durini^'  the  latter  part  of  A])ril,  and 
c'uii.slruct  tlu'ir  licsts  in  May.  Tlicv  always  jilace  tlicir  nest  nn  the  ground, 
usually  in  tin*  shelter  of  a  thick  tuft  of  "^lass,  and  huild  a  covlmlmI  j)assa^e 
to  their  hidden  nest.  This  entrance  is  u>ually  formed  of  withered  j^rass, 
and  so  well  conceals  the  nest  that  it  can  only  he  defected  l>y  Hushing  the 
female  from  it,  or  hv  the  anxietv  of  her  mate,  who  will  fre(|Uentlv  llv  rouncl 
the  sjiot  in  so  jiarrow  a  circuit  as  to  hetray  its  location. 

The  euijs  of  the  Meadow  Lark  varv-'reatlv  in  size  and  also  in  their  mark- 
ini^s,  tliouiih  the  «ieneral  character  of  the  hitter  is  the  same.  Tlu;  smallest, 
from  Florida,  measure  .l>o  hy  .<»S  of  an  inch.  The  largest,  from  Massachu- 
setts, measure  l.lid  inches  by  .!M).  Thev  have  a  white  m-o'ind,  marked  and 
dotted  \vith  irrei^ndar  reddish-hrown  s})ot.s.  (leiierally  these  are  e([iially 
distrihuti'd,  hut  occasionally  aie  idiietly  ahout  the  larger  end.  Their  shajK3 
is  oval,  nearly  et[ually  rounded  at  either  end. 

The  diversity  in  the  characteristics  of  the  eii^s  of  this  siiecies  has  not  un- 
fre([Uently  occasioned  remark.s,  and  even  su,i,%^?sted  c<»njectures  as  to  specilic 
dilfe'ences.  They  are  all,  however,  reconcilahle  with  dilferences  in  the  age 
of  the  ])arents,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  alfected  hy  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  dejjosited.  The  eggs  of  old,  mature  hirds,  deposited  in  the 
early  summer,  or  the  first  hrood,  are  usually  suh-glohular  or  ohtu.sely  i)ointed 
at  either  end,  large  in  size,  and  irn*gularly  sprinkled  over  with  fine  bright 
red  dots.  Younger  birds,  breeding  for  the  lirst  time,  birds  that  have  been 
robbed  of  their  eggs,  or  those  depositing  a  third  set,  have  smaller  cgg^,  some- 
times two  thirds  of  the  maximum  size,  more  oblong  and  more  ])ointed  at  one 
end,  and  are  marked,  at  the  larger  end  only,  with  plashes  of  dark  purplish- 
brown. 

Stumella  magna,  var.  neglecta,  Aid. 

WESTERN  LABK. 

StumcUa  nrrihcta.  Aid.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  339,  pi.  tccclxxxvii.  —  Xf.wrkuiiv,  Zool. 
Cal.  k  Or.  Kout*' ;  \U'\k  P.  H.  K.  Suiv.  VI,  iv,  1857,  h«).  —  B.vir.i),  IMnl.s  N.  Am. 
1858,  537.  —  Hkki:.m.  X,  S,  54. —f'ooFKit  k  SrcKLKV,  208.  -  Cooper,  Orii.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  270.  ?  Sfunic/la  kippocrepis,  (VVaoleu,  )  Hkkumann,  .T.  A.  X.  Se.  Ph.  2d  series, 
11,  1853,  2«'>lt,  Suisuu. 

Sp.  Char.  Feathers  above  dark  brown,  mar<rined  with  brownish-white,  with  a  ter- 
minal blotch  of  pale  reddish-brown.  Exposeil  portion  of  wini^s  and  tail  with  transverse 
bands,  which,  in  tlie  latter,  are  completely  isolated  from  each  other,  narrow  and  linear. 
Beneath  yellow,  with  a  black  pectoral  cresc«'nt.  The  yellow  of  the  throat  extendincr  on 
the  sides  ot  the  maxilla.  Sides,  crissum.  and  tibia>  very  pale  reddish-l)rown.  or  nearly 
whit43,  streaked  with  blackish.  Head  with  a  liudit  median  and  .«;nperciliary  .«tripe,  the 
latter  yellow  in  front  of  the  eye  ;  a  blackish  line  l)eliind  it.  The  transverse  bars  0!i  the 
feathers  above  (less  so  on  the  tail)  with  a  tonden<,*y  t<  become  continent  near  the  exterior 
mar^Mn.     Lenirth,  10  inches  :   winir.  o.'io  ;  tail,  .'>.*Jo  ;  bill.  1.2.'>. 

Had.  Western  America  from  hiirh  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  east  to  Pembina, 
and  perhaps  to  Wiscon-in,  on  the  north  (^lowa,  Allen),  and  Texas  on  the  south;  western, 
Mexico,  .<;outh  to  Colima. 
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HAniTs.  Tlu;  (lincn'iKuvs  of  plumage  liutwcfii  this  specu's  and  our  ciisti'in 
Meadow  l.aik  aiv  so  sliulit  that  we  iiii«d»t  hesitate  to  allow  the  existnicc  oj" 
any  s])eciHc  distinctness  between  the  two  toipis,  were  it  not  tor  the  very 
strongly  niarkt'(l  ditfcrenees  between  them  in  t.thi'r  respects.  Whether  we 
regard  tlie.n  as  races  or  as  ditl'ei'ent  species,  their  history  diver«,'es  as  we  cross 
the  Missouri  lliver,  tiiou^li  l)otli  are  found  on  eitiier  bank. 

The  existence  of  this  varietv  was  tirst  made  known  l»v  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
riark,  in  their  memorable  expedition  to  the  iJocky  Mountains.  They  refer 
esj>ecially  to  the  ditference,  in  the  n(»tes,  between  this  bird  ami  the  old  Field 
Lark  of  tlu;  east,  it  remained  nnnoticed  by  our  ornitlndooists  until  LS44, 
when  Mr.  Audui>on  included  it  in  the  a]>pendi\  to  his  st'venth  volume.  He 
met  with  it  in  his  voya^^e  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  it  would  have  escaiKMl  his 
notice  had  not  tlie  attention  of  his  party  been  called  to  its  curious  notes. 
In  its  tli^Ljlit,  maimers  on  the  ^ronn«l,  or  general  habits,  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  ln^tweeii  it  aiul  tla;  conjinon  sjtecies.  None  of  its  nests  that  he 
found  were  coveied  over,  in  the  manner  of  the  niffi/iic,  and  the  ej^gs  were 
difierently  marked. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  birds  ob.served  in  Western 
Iowa,  while  be  does  not  admit  any  s]»ecifii'  ditference  between  these  two 
forms,  i>resents  with  imi)aitial  exactness  the  very  striking  dissimilarity  be- 
tween them,  both  in  haljits  and  in  song.  In  regard  to  the  diversity  in  hal>its 
we  (piot(^  his  words  :  — 

"At  the  little  village  of  Deni.son,  wliere  I  tirst  noticed  it  in  song,  it  was 
particularly  common,  and  lialf  domestic  in  its  hai>its,  preferring  tlie  streets 
and  gra.ssv  lanes,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vilhe-e,  to  the  remoter 
prairie.  Here,  wholly  nnmolested  and  unsuspicious,  it  collected  its  food  ; 
and  tlu^  males,  from  their  accustomed  jierches  on  the  li(»useto]ts,  daily  warbled 
their  wikl  songs  for  hours  together."  These  traits  of  familiarity,  so  totally 
ditt'erent  from  anytbing  ever  observed  in  our  eastern  birds,  he  does  not  C(»n- 
cede,  however,  as  establishing  necessarily  s}»ecitic  ditference.  Yet  he  does  ad- 
mit that  its  song  was  so  new  to  him  that  he  did  not  at  tirst  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  its  ntterer  was  the  western  Meadow  Lark,  as  he  found  it  to  be. 
He  adds  :  "  It  differs  from  that  of  the  Meadow  Lark  in  the  Eastern  States, 
in  the  notes  being  louder  and  wilder,  and  at  the  same  time  more  li<piid,  mel- 
lower, and  far  sweeter.  They  have  a  ]»ensiveness  and  a  general  character 
remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  halt-dreamy  wildness  of  the  ]»rimitive 
prairie,  as  though  the  bird  had  received  from  its  surroundings  their  })eculiar 
impress.  It  differs,  too,  in  the  less  freiiuency  of  the  harsh,  comjdaining 
chatter  so  conspicuous  in  the  ea.stern  bird." 

The  value  of  these  marked  ditlerences,  b(»th  in  song  and  charriCter,  between 
the  eastern  and  western  birds,  we  will  not  ar«aie,  but  will  onlv  add  that  thev 
are  none  too  strikini>lv  presented  ]»y  ^Ir.  Allen.  During  the  writer's  brief 
visit  to  the  Plains  he  was  .strongly  impressed  by  the  natural,  confiding 
trustfulness  of   this  species   and   its   wonderful   beauty  of   song,   both   in 
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such  ieiuarkal)k  contrast  willi  tin*  lial>its  of  our  fustern  l»inls.  At  Antelope 
Station  a  ]>air  of  these  hinls  had  Imilt  tlirir  nest  under  the  window  of  tlu^ 
ot!i('r,  and  sccnu'd  to  enjoy  tlie  society  of  the  family,  while  the  depot-master, 
familiar  with  the  soni^  and  hahits  tA'  our  eastern  hirds,  appreciatcfl  the  <;reat 
dilfereiices  hetween  the  twn  forms,  and  called  my  attention  t«»  them. 

Mr.  Allen  also  found  this  Lark  everywliere  abundant  in  ( .'olnrado,  hut  its 
notes  ap]»eared  to  him  ([uite  diricrent  from  tlmse  of  the  representatives  of 
tliis  species  livin!^  to  the  eastwaid,  in  the  prairie  JSUites,  being  less  varied 
and  rini^dni:,  and  mo'c  j^mttural. 

Dr.  Coojier  says  this  biid  is  aiauidant  in  California,  and  resident  nearly 
throuiihout  the  entire  Slate,  br(?edinLC  in  the  Colonido  Vallev  and  in  all  other 
districts  not  ([uite  waterless.  Their  ..onujs  are  lively,  sweet,  and  varied. 
They  sim,'  at  all  sea.sons,  early  and  late,  from  the  ;j:round,  from  the  tree-toj), 
or  in  the  air,  and  wlu-n  unmolested  are  so  tame  as  to  make  the  house-top 
their  lavoritti  perch.  Kven  the  female  has  consitlerable  nmsical  power,  and 
cheers  her  mate  by  sin.nin;^  to  jiim  while  he  relieves  her  l»y  sitting,'  on  the 
t\Li;4s.  She  also  has  a  harsh,  jietulant  chirp,  freipiently  rejeated  as  if  in 
an^'er.  He  states  that  they  build  their  nest  in  a  sli^dit  dej>re.ssion  under  a 
bunch  of  i,M'ass,  and  usually  more  or  less  arched  over  and  artfully  concealed. 
The  female,  when  tlushed,  usually  skulks  off  some  distance  before  she  Hies. 
The  cLj^^s  he  describes  as  white,  with  a  few  lari^^e  ])uri>lish-brown  blotches  and 
dots  towards  the  hu%'er  end,  and  measurini^^  l.lo  indies  by  .85.  They  are 
very  obtuse  in  shape. 

They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  seeds,  and  .^rain,  do  no  damage  to  the  crops, 
and  destrov  a  vast  nund»er  of  uo.xious  insects. 

Dr.  Sucklev  found  this  bird  c<uumon  evervwhere  in  Oreuon  and  Washin*'- 
ton  Territory,  some  remaininiLj  throughout  every  winter.  In  ISOo  a  few 
were  seen  at  Fort  Dalles  as  early  as  March  o.  On  the  7th  he  found  them 
([uite  abundant  on  the  jdouufhed  fields  near  Fort  Vancouver.  Some  of  these 
had  probaldy  remained  all  tlu^  winter.  In  February,  IHoO,  he  found  them 
(piite  abundant  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  At  Fort  Dalles,  by  the  2d  of  May,  he 
obtained  younn'  birds  nearly  fletlged. 

^Ir.  Dres.ser  found  it  viuy  common  during  winter  near  San  Antonio,  where 
a  few  remain  to  1  treed. 

In  Arizona,  according:  to  Dr.  Cones,  it  is  resident,  but  (piite  rare. 

Lieutenant  Couch  found  these  birds  from  the  liio  Crande  to  the  high 
bottoms  of  the  Lower  Bolson  de  Ma])imi.  Its  notes  he  speaks  of  as  highly 
musical,  contendinii  even  with  the  ;Mockin;»-  IJird  for  a  supremacy  in  song. 

Mr.  Iiid^wav  found  the  western  Meadow  Lark  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  characteristic  l)irds  of  California  and  all  fertile  ])ortions  of  the  interior 
as  far  east  as  the  Missouri,  and  remarks  that,  although  closely  resend»ling  the 
eastern  bird  in  aj)pearance,  its  song  is  totally  different,  not  a  note  uttered 
by  it  having  mon;  than  a  very  dista^it  resemblance  to  any  of  the  well-known 
mayna  of  the  eastern  meadows.     In  the  depth  of  its  tone  and  the  charms 
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of  its  artic'uliition  its  snii''  is  lianllv  excelled,  rrseiuldin''  very  iiearlv  the 
son;,'  of  the  Wood  Tlinisli.  Mr.  liiduway  dt'snilifs  lis  iiindidalinns  us  ex- 
pressed l<y  the  syllaMcs  t ii inj-l n luj-t u iiii<ih-t il' hih-t il' luli-l ii luj,  each  imtc  jh)\v- 
ei'lul  and  disijnct.  '|'||,'  dincrcnrt'  iM'twi-cii  the  nijici-  iinirs  «it'  llic  two  liii<ls 
is  still  greater  than  in  th»'ir  sonu:,  iind  even  in  ehara<t<  r  tlu'sc  arc  imi  alike. 
In  tlie  iu'tihrtti  the  eall-ni»te  nf  watcldidiiess  nr  alaiiii  is  a  Imid,  de«'|)-t<»ned 
tnrl',  similar  to  the  rlnirk  nf  the  iilarkltivd,  hut  niut  li  louder  and  more  melallie. 
Tliat  of  sympathy  tor  the  youn^%  oi'  anxiety  wlien  tlie  nest  is  apjiroached,  is 
a  loud,  li(|uid  ////'/•,  slightly  resend»lini;  the  eomjilainini;  note  of  the  eastern 
r>luel»ird,  and  also  of  the  ( h(;hard  Oriole.  All  of  its  notrs  are  of  a  |»o\ver 
eorrespontliuLi  to  tlie  size  of  the  bird. 

Mr.  l{id^^\cly  also  notices  impoitant  dilferenees  in  their  lli^lit.  That  of 
the  eastern  sj)eeies  is  earrit'il  on  l»y  an  occasional  sjiasniodie  heat  or  jerk  of 
the  winj^s,  which  are  then  extended,  the  hird  sailin^i  a  short  distance.  The 
lliuht  of  the  western  Lark  is  much  more  irregular,  the  hird  Hitting  along  l»y 
a  tremhlin*^  flutter  of  the  ^vin,^s,  never  assuminir  these  ]»eculiar  features. 

An  eiri,'  of  this  s])eeies,  collected  hy  Dr.  ('(•••per  in  Washington  Territory, 
June  V.\  iHoG,  measures  1.2(1  inches  in  lenuth  and  .SO  in  hreadth.  It  is  of 
an  ohloni^'-oval  sha]>e,  ohtust;  ;  tln^  ijjround  wiiite,  sjKirin^ly  sitotted  with  ji 
very  dark  j)ur]de,  niost  of  the  markings  heinj^  at  the  laiuer  end.  Three  ejxgs 
from  Arizona,  collected  hy  I)r.  Talmer,  measure  l.ld  inches  hy  .SO.  The 
markings  are  of  nuich  lighter  shades  of  lilac,  pnrjde,  and  ]»uri>lish  and  red- 
disli-hrown.  The  markings  are  more  generally  dilVused,  hut  predominate  at 
the  larger  end.  An  egg  from  the  Yellowstone,  collected  by  Mr.  Audul»on,  is 
unusually  pointed  at  one  end,  measures  l.liJ  inches  hy  .S2.  The  s]»ots 
are  a  dark  purj dish-brown,  intermingled  with  smaller  and  lighter  dottings 
of  reddish-brown.  Eggs  from  California  do  not  vary  essentially  in  their 
markings  from  those  of  Arizona,  and  have  an  average  measurement  of  l.lU 
inches  bv  .85.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mottling  of  the  eirgs  of  the  western 
bird  is  liner  than  that  of  the  eastern. 

SrBFAMiLY    ICTERINiE. 


Gknls   icterus,   Alct. 

Lfrnis,  Riiis.soN,  R.  A.  1760.  — Okay,  Otnera. 

Xtnit/iomus,  C'uviKK,  L»'<;.  Aiiat.  Coiiip,  1800.  —  r.n.vY,  Ooni'va. 

PcndHlinus,  ViElLLOT,  Aiialys<',  1S16. 

y])ha)Ues,  ViKiLL(»T,  Aiuilys*',  181(3. — Oi:ay,  Ociiora. 

Gex.  Char.  Bill  .«;len(lor,  cloiiiratod,  as  k)n,Lr  .*»s  tin'  lu-ad.  L-'ciu'rally  a  little  doourved, 
and  very  acute.  Taisi  not  lonpfcr  than  the  mid«llt?  toe,  nor  than  the  head;  claws  .<lu)rt, 
much  ciu'ved  :  outer  lateral  tor  a  little  lonirer  than  the  iinier.  reachinir  a  little  bevond  base 
of  middle  toe.  Feet  adapted  lor  perching.  Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Prevailing  colors 
yellow  or  orange,  and  black. 

The    species   of   this   subfamily  are  all  as   strikingly  characterized  by 
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diversity  and  lirilliiincy  of  i)luiiiai;e  as  the  others  are  (with  lew  exce])tions) 

tor  their  unit'urin   sombre  bhick,  scarcely  relieved   by  other  colors.     Of  the 

four  genera  of  this  subfainilv,  recoij;nized  l>v  GrdV,  all  but  CccicHS  are  well 

represented  m  tlie  United  States.     This  differs  from  all  the  rest   in   hav- 

uv^  the   culnien  widened    and    much    depressed     owards   the   base,   where 

it  advances  in  a  crescent  on  the  forehead,  se])amting  the  frontal  jdumes. 

In  the  otlier  i^enera  the  cnlmen  advances  somewhat  on  the  forehead,  but 

it  is  in  a  narrow  acute  point,  and  not  dilated. 

In  studying  the  North  Ameri- 
can Orioles  we  have  found  it 
exceedini>lv  ditticiilt  to  armnue 
them  in  anv  sharply  delined 
sections,  as  whatever  characters 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication, the  other  features  will 
not  correspond.  Thus,  species 
wkh  the  bill  of  the  same  pro- 
portions and  amount  of  curva- 
ture   difler   ni   the   sliape   and 

graduation  of  the  tail,  while  tails  of  the  same  form  are  accomi)anied  by 

entirely  dissimilar  bills  and  wings      The  bill  is  sometimes  much  attenuated 

and   decurved,  as  in  /.   cucullatHs, 

while  in  mehinoccpltalus  and  halti- 

iiiore  it    is    stouter  and   straighter. 

The  tail  ^s  usually  much  graduated  ; 

in   /.   haltiiiiorc  and    hdJIoiki   it  is 

onlv  moderately   rountled.      These 

last-mentioned    species    constitute 

the  genus  HjipJtantcs.     ^lany  of  the 

species  have  a  naked  space  round 

tlie  eye,  very  evident  in  /.  vuhjaris, 

less  so  in  mclanocipJuiliLs.     I.  vulgaris  is  peculiar  in  having  the  feathers  of 

the  throat  pointed  and  lanceolate,  as  in  the  ravens. 

In  viev/  of  the  dithculties  attendant  upon  the  definition  of  subordinate 

groups  among  the   United  States  Icfcrincr,  we  propose  to  consider  them  all 

under  the  single  genus  Ivftrus,  leaving  it  for  some  one  with  more  ingenuity 

to  establish  satisfactory  divisions  into  sub-genera.^ 

^  An  attt'ini»t  at  <livisii<n  into  suhi,'on('ra  is  as  foHows  :  — 

Icterus,  bill  >\v\\X,  ioni«;il,  the  culiacn  and  <:onys  nearly  strai<;ht.  Tail  graduated.  Species  : 
vuh/an's,  (luduhivti,  niehnwirph/ffi/t. 

Xciidhonirs,  bill  slender,  sliLjhtly  deeurved.  Tail  giadiiated.  Species  :  waghri,  pan'sontm, 
spurius,  :HCulfiifi(s. 

Ifjiphnntrs,  bill  stout,  coniial  ;  the  euhnoi  .:•■:  ijonys  straight.  Tail  slightly  rounded.  Si)e- 
cies  :  ha/fimorr,  hi'lhuki,  nbrilli  i. 

Wo  do  not  tind,  however,  that  tliese  .subgenera  are  very  tangible,  excepting  HijphaiUes,  which 


Icterus  bulloeki. 
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The  colors  of  the  On\)l('s  are  chietlv  l>l:iek  and  yellow,  or  orani'e,  the  w'nvj, 
soiiK'tiiiies  marked  with  white.  The  ieiiiale:3  are  u:enerallv  much  duller  in 
plumaL^e,  and  the  yuuni;  male  usually  remains  in  immature  dress  till  tlie 
third  year.  Tn  all  tlie  Xoitli  Ameriean  species  the  rump  is  of  the  .same 
color  w  itii  the  belly  ;  tiie  chin,  throat,  and  tail,  black. 

In  tlie  North  xVnierican  Orioles  the  hcltiinorc  and  hnUoiki  have  the  tail 
but  little  jiiraduated  ;  sjjHrifts,  more  so ,  the  others  very  decidedly  graduated. 
The  bills  of  the  two  first  mentioned  are  stout  and  nearly  straight;  that  of  /. 
nuJanonphalm  quite  similar.  /.  parisorum  has  the  bill  more  attenuated, 
but  scarcely  more  decurved ;  in  spur  ins  it  is  attenuated  and  decurved,  much 
as  in  vafjkri ;  this  character  is  strongest  in  /.  cocuUutus.  The  nuich  "gradu- 
ated tail  is  cond»ined  with  a  slender  decurved  bill  in  1.  rucullatits  and  vdijlfri ; 
with  a  straighter  one  in  parisorum  ;  with  a  thick,  nearly  straight,  one  in  mr- 
lanoccplwlus.  The  arrangement,  according  to  the  graduation  oi"  the  "  ^ 
would  be  haJtiniorc,  huUocli,  spurius,  parisorum,  wiKjleri,  mdanocrphalus,  and 
cucidlatus.  According  to  stmitness  and  curvature  of  bill,  it  would  l)e  hal- 
timore,  melanoccphalus,  hullocki,  p)a7'isorumy  sjjurius,  wo.tjkri,  and  vurullatus. 

All  the  species  have  the  rump  and  under  parts  yellow  or  orange.  All 
have  the  head  entirely  black,  except  bullocki,  in  which  its  sides  are  orange, 
and  ciuuUdtus,  which  has  an  orange  crown.  All  have  black  on  the  throat. 
In  the  species  with  black  head  and  neck,  all  have  the  tails  black  towards  the 
end,  except  hu/locki  and  haJtimore. 

The  females  and  young  males  are  so  entirely  different  in  colors  from  the 
adult  males,  and  so  similar  in  the  ditl'erent  species,  that  they  can  best  be 
distinguished  by  the  details  of  form  and  size.  The  /.  j>?'o.'?//<(^wu7f?.s  and  /. 
rndanoccphahis  are  placed,  according  to  the  above  arrangement,  in  different 
subgenera,  yet  the  young  male  of  the  former  and  the  adult  male  of  the  latter 
are  so  perfectly  similar  in  colors  as  to  be  undistinguishable  in  this  respect, 
and  require  careful  examination  of  points  of  external  structure  to  be  sepa- 
rated (see  description  of  /.  mr/ftnoaphahfs,  p.  782). 

The  following  syno])sis  may  help  to  distinguish  the  Xorth  American 
Orioles  and  their  nearest  allies,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

ICTSRUS.  Head  all  round  <k'ep  bla(?k.  sharply  defined  ap-ainst  the  yellow 
of  the  nape;  winirs  Mack,  with  or  without  white  markings.  Body  generally, 
includinpc  lesser  win<;-eoverts.  deep  greenish-yellow  (intense  orantre-red  in  some 
South  American  species). 

L  vulgaris.  Feathers  of  the  throat  elongated  and  lanceolate.  Bill  longer 
than  head.  Back  and  scapulars  black ;  greater  coverts  and  tcrtials  with 
much  white  on  out^r  webs ;  middle  wing-eoverts  white.  Rest  of  plumage, 
including  lesser  covert-^,  chrome-yellow.    Sexes  alike.    Ilab.  Northern  South 

is  ra.  ler  well  marked  by  square  tail  and  straight  outlines  of  the  bill,  as  indicated  al>ove.  The 
diffei^nces  are  really  so  minute,  and  tlie  characters  so  variable  with  the  species,  that  it  seems 
entirely  unneoes.'siry  to  subdivide  the  genus. 
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America.     Jamaica?    A<.xiilental  in  soutlieaisiteni  Uiiitfd  States ?  ?     Several 

races. 

I.  melanocephalus.     Fcullurs  of  the  throat  not  elon^'ate  and  hmceulate, 

but  sol't  and  normal;  lull  shorter  than  head.     Back  and  scapulars  irreenish- 

yellow.     Rest  of  plumage,  including  lesser   wing-coverts,  gamboge-yellow. 

Sexes  aliki'. 

Wings  without  any   white.     Wing,   4.00;    tail,    4.00;    culmen,    .95; 
tarsus,  .UG.     Ihth.    Southern  Mexico.  ,  .  var.  ineln  noc ephaluR . 

Wings  with  white  edgings  tt)  greater  coverts,  secondarii.'s  and  tertials. 
Wing,   4.25;  tail,   4.40;  culmen,    1.10;   tarsus,    1.10.       Hah.    Northern 
Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  United  States.         .         .      var.  and  uh  oni . 
XANTHORNUS.     Back,  scapulars,    wings,   tail,   and  throat,   black ;  wings 
and  tail  with,  or  without,  white.     Rest  of  plumage  greenish-yellow,  gamboge- 
yellow,  orange,  orange-red,  or  chestnut-rufous. 
A*  Head  and  neck,  all  round,  deep  black. 
a.  Tail-feathers  wholly  black. 

L  dominicensis.  Head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  wings,  tail,  and 
jugulum,  deep  black  ;  lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts  iimiig  of  the 
wing,  anal  region,  tibia*,  and  rump,  deep  gamboge-yellow.  No 
white  on  wings  or  tail.     Sexes  similar  (in  all  the  races  ?). 

Abdomen  (I t\d  sides  yelhur. 

Tail-coverts  partially  or  wholly  yellow.  Wing.  3.25  to  3.50 ; 
Tail,  3.75  to  4.00;  culmen,  .80;  tarsus,  .85.  I^ah.  South 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica         ....  \ar.  pros  th  e  melas.^ 

Tail-coverts  uniform  l)Iack.  Wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  4.50  ;  culmen, 
.80;  tarsus,  .00.     Hah.   Mexico  and  Guatemala         .      var.  wagleri. 

Abdomen  and  sides  black: 

Flanks  and  crissum  yellow  ;  upper  tail-coverts  yellow.    Wing, 
3.50;  tail,  3.50;  culmen,  .80;  tarsus,  .85.     Hab.    Ilayti. 

var.  d  o  m  i  nice  n  s  i  s  .* 
Flanks  black  ;  crissum  mostly  yellow ;  upper  tail-coverts  black. 
Wing,  3.75;  tail,  4.00 ;  culmen,  .93;  tarsus,  .85.     Hab.    Porto 
Rico  .......  var.  portoricensis.* 

Flanks  t)lack;  crissum  mostly  black;  upper  tail-coverts  black. 
Wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  3.90  ;  culmen,  .80 ;  tarsus,  80.     Ilab.    Cuba. 

var.  h ypomelas.* 

1  Icterus  doniinicciisis,  var.  prosthemclas.  Icterus  prosfhmelas,  Stimckland,  .Tard.  Cont.  Orn. 
1850,  120,  pi.  L\ii,  Prndulinus  p.  Cassin,  Icteridas,  P.  A.  N.  8.  1867,  r>0.  Pciuluhnus  lessoni, 
BoNAi'.  ("onsp.  I,  432,  ISfiO. 

^  Icterus  iloininicinsis,  var.  dominicensis.  Oriolus  dnminieensi'i,  Linn.  S.  N.  I,  163,  1766. 
Pcndulinus  d.  Cassin.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1867,  58.  Pendidinus  finvigastcr,  Vikill.  Nouv.  Diet.  V, 
317,  1816.     Pcndulinus  viridis,  Vif.ill.  Xouv.  Diet.  V,  321,  1816  ? 

3  Icfaus  dominicoisis,  vslt.  portoriccnsis,  Huvant,  Pr.  liost.  Soc.  1866,  254.  Pcndulinus  por- 
tvriccnsis,  Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1867,  58.  Turdus  of^r,  Gm.  S.  N.  I,  830,  1788?  Turdus  jugu- 
laris,  LxTii.  hvX.  On\.  \,  3't\,  \7901 

*  Icterus  doininicensis,  var.  hypomclas.  Pcndulinus  hypomelns,  Boxap.  Consp.  I,  433,  1850. 
—  Cass.  p.  a.  N.  S.  1867.  59, 

Thcro  secnLS  to  be  no  reason  for  not  referring  all  the  above  forms  to  one  .s|)ecies,  the  differences 
being  merely  in  the  relative  amount  of  blaitk  and  yellow.  The  greatei  ])redomiiiance  of  the 
former  color  we  should  exjtect  iu  specimens  from  the  West  Indies,  where  in  thi.s  family  the 
melauistic  tendency  is  so  marked. 
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L  spuriuB.  Head,  neck,  liack.  scaimlars,  wiii<rs,  ami  tail,  deep 
black  ;  (.(tlier  portions,  inclu<liuic  lesser  and  middle  \viiii.^-eoverts. 
linintjf  of  wiii^',  and  the  tail-coverts,  above  and  l»elo\v,  chestnut - 
nitons;  fjreater  coverts  and  secondaries  edited  with  dull  white, 
and  tail-feathers  margined  terminally  witii  the  same.  Female 
j^reenish-yellow,  darker  above.  YtniiKj  )nale  in  second  year 
similar,  but  witii  a  bhick  patch  covering  face  and  throat.  Wing. 
3.20;  tail,  ;;.'J0,  its  gradiiati»)n.  .4."; ;  culmen,  .7.'» :  tarsus,  .92.  Ilah. 
Eastern  Province  of  United  States ;  south  throughout  Middle 
Ameri<.-a,  to  New  Granada. 
b.  Tail-feathers  (except  the  two  middle  ones)  with  theii-  basal  half 
yellow, 

I.  parisorum.  Head,  neck,  jugulum,  back.  scaj)ulars.  wings,  and 
termiral  half  oi*  tail,  deep  black;  rest  of  phunage,  including  lesser 
and  middle  wing-coverts,  l)right  lemon-ycdlow,  a|>proaching  white 
on  the  middle  ctjveris ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white,  and 
tertials  edged  with  the  same :  tail-feathers  margined  terminally 
with  the  same.  Sexes  very  diiferetit,  Ilah.  Mexico:  Rio  Grande 
Valley  ami  Cape  St.  Lucas. 
B*  Crown,  occiput,  nape,  and  auriculars,  orange  ;  frontlet,  lores,  cheeks, 
chin,  throat,  and  jugulum,  deep  black. 

L  cucullatus.  ]Jack,  scapulars,  wings,  and  tail,  and  jiatch  covering 
jugulum  and  throat,  extending  up  over  lores,  around  (>yes  and  across 
frontlet,  deep  black.     Other  portions  orange.     Sexes  very  ditferent. 

Lesser  coverts  black:  middle  coverts  white ;  greater  coverts  tipped 
with  white,  and  secondaries,  [irimariejj,  and  tertials  edged  with  the 
same;  tail-feathers  with  narrow  white  tips.  Wing.  o.'oO;  tail. 
4.00;  cidmen,  .80;  tarsus,  ,90.  Sexes  very  unlike.  Ilah.  Southern 
border  of  Western  Fnited  States  (San  Bernardino,  California, 
Camp  Grant,  Arizona  and  Rio  Grande  of  Texas),  south  through 
Mexico  to  Guatemala ;  Capo  St.  Lucas         .         .         .      var.  cii  r  n  11  ntu  a. 

Lesser  coverts  gamboire-vellow  :   middle  coverts  vellow  ;  no  white 
on  wings  or  tail.     Wing,  3..')0  ;  tail,  3.90  ;  culmen,  .85:  tarsus,  .90. 
Ilah.    New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad         .    \av.  a  u  r  icapil  J  ii  s  .^ 
HYPHANTES.    Crown,  back,  scapulars,  wings,  and  pait  of  tad,  deep  black; 
wing  with  much  white.     Other  portions  orange  or  yellow.     Sexes  very  dif- 
ferent. 

L  baltimore.  Head  entirely  deep  black;  tnil  orange,  the  leathers  black  at 
base ;  greater  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  secondaries  and  prima- 
ries sknted  with  the  same.  Other  portions  rich,  mellow  orange,  the  rump 
as  intense  as  the  breast.  Wing,  about  3.75;  tail,  3.o0;  culmen,  .80;  tar- 
sus, .97. 

(Specimens  from  Eastern   United  States  and  Middle   America  with 
middle  coverts  deep  orange.) 

(Specimens  from  the  Plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  with  middle 

coverts  pure  white.     Some  eastern  specimens  similar.) 

L  bullocki.     Head   mainly  Idack.  with  an  orange  or  yellow   superciliary 

stripe,   and   a  broader  one  beneath  the   eye.   cutting  off  the   black   of  the 

throat  into  a  narrow  strip ;  tail  orange  or  yellow,  the  feathers  with  black 

1  Icfenis  cucullatus,  var.  aurkapillns.     Icterus  nuricapilliLs,  C.vss.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1847,  382. — 
IB.  Joum.  A.  N.  S.  I,  1)1.  xvi,  f.  2.  —  lu.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1867,  60. 
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jit  ends;  jjreater  coverts  witli  oiiUm-  welts  wholly  white,  ami  miiMle  coverts 
entirelv  while,  prodiieinjjj  a  lai'^f  coiisj»ieuous  louiiitudiiial  paieli  on  the 
will"'";  tei-tials  aii<l  sfcondjuies  hioadlv  eih'ed  with  wiiite.  ami  primaries  more 
narrowly  skirted  with  the  same.       Other  portions  rich  oran_i;e  or  yellow. 

liunijf  irrayish-oiaiij^e;  sides  and  Hanks  deep  orani^e;  I'orehead  and 
anriculars  orange:  a  broad  supraloral  stri[»e  ot"  the  same.  Xanthie  tints 
deep  orantrt'.  with  a  re<ldish  tinge  on  the  breast.  Wings,  4.(I0;  tail, 
o.oO;  culnR'n,   .SO;    tarsus,   .!M».     Hah.     Westi'rn    Province    ol'    Tnited 

States var.  h  >i  llnrk  i . 

liump  hiaek  ;  sides  ami  llanks  lilaek ;  ibrehead  and  aurienlars  black  ;  no 
yellow  or  orange  supraloral  stripes.  Xanthie  tint  a  v«'ry  intense  gan»- 
boge,  without  any  shade  of  orange.  Wing,  4.00;  tail,  .■].')0 ;  <;ulnien, 
.75;  tarstis,  .85.     Ilab.    Mexico var.  aheillci} 


Icterus  vulgaris,  Daidin. 

TBOUPIAL. 

Oriolus  icterus,  LiXN.  Syst.  Xat.  1,  17tJH,  1«)1.  Idcrm  vuhjarh,  "Daidin."  —  Acn.  liirds 
Am.  VI 1,  1S41,  3.".:,  pi.  rt'cixcix.  —  Bl'.  Conspectus  Av.  18.jO,  4:}4.  —  B.\lKl),  liirds 
X.  Am.  1S5>,  f)42.  —  Cass.  V.  A.  N.  8.  l6G7,  4t>.  Lc  troiipialc  vuhjairc,  Buffon, 
PI.  eul.  "532"  (:.35,  Bp.). 

.>^p.  CiiAi:.  Bill  cinved.  Throat  and  chin  with  narrow  pointed  feathers.  A  luiked 
space  around  and  bi-hind  the  eye.  Tail-feathers  graduated.  Head  and  upper  part  of 
neck  all  round,  and  beneath  from  tail  to  uj»per  part  of  l»rcast,  interscapular  region  of 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  Rest  of  under  parts,  a  collar  on  the  lower  hin<l  neck,  rump, 
and  ui)per  tail-covi-rts,  yellow-orange.  A  bnnid  bantl  on  thi^  wing  and  outer  edges  of 
secondarii's.  white.      Length,  10  inches;  wing,  4.o0 :   tail,  4.50;  bill  al)ove,  l.oo. 

Tl.vn.  Northern  South  America  an<l  Wost  Indies?  Accidental  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States? 

This  is  the  hirgost  Oriole  said  to  be  fotiiid  in  the  T^'iiited  States,  and  differs 
from  tlie  rest  in  its  lonoer  hill,  and  })ointed,  elonsjated  leathers  on  tlie  throat. 
The  hill  is  attenuated,  and  somewhat  decurved.  The  third  (juill  is  longest, 
the  first  (|iiill  almost  the  shortest  ot"  all  the  primaries.  The  outer  tail-feather 
is  ahout  .<)(!  of  an  inch  less  than  the  middle. 

There  is  only  a  trace  of  whitish  on  the  edges  (jf  the  ]»riniaries.  The 
br(»Md  white  edges  to  the  seeondaries  are  continuous  in  the  folded  wing  with 
the  white  on  the  gieiiter  coverts,  the  lowest  row  of  which,  however,  is  black. 
The  extreme  and  concealed  base  of  the  tail  is  white. 

One  S])ecimen  has  tin.'  \vj}\i  markinos  vellow,  instead  of  orani^e. 

This  species  is  given  by  ^Ir.  Audubon  as  Xorth  American,  on  the  strength 
of  occasional  stragulers  from  South  America.  One  of  the  specimens  before 
us  was  received  from  Mr.  Audubon  (2,842),  and  is,  possibly,  Xorth  Ameri- 

1  Icterus  hul  lock  i,  \\\v.  nticilhi.      Xanthnrmis  <it>i  illi,  Lf.ss.  Rov.  Zoiil.  1839,  101.      Hnphantcs 

(I.  Pass.  r.  A.  X.  S.  18ti7,  (\±      '  ih-irlns  ,„st,,tutl.  (;>!.  Syst.  Xat.  I.  3sr.,  1788. 

Tin'  only  fsyeutial  diflVrt'U'i-  fnnri  /.  tmlfncki  is  in  tho  greater  aiuount  of  black,  it  being 
mtii'ly  more  extemled,  while  tlie  pattern  is  the  same. 
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can,  altluui^^h  we  doiilti  \eiy  niudi  wIiuIIkt  tin*  .spt'cies  was  evur  taken  witliin 
onr  limits,  except  as  t'scaiH'd  IVnni  captivity 

An  ailictl  race  {/.  luiujirostri-^^  liuni  New  (Jrenatia  has  a  lunijer  and  nioro 
slender  liill,  and  a  paler,  leninn-yelluw  color.  The  /.  aarmdiiis  ot"  Urazil 
lacks  the  loii^,  pointed,  distinct  feathers  )f  the  tiir<»at,  and  is  of  an  intens(dy 
ricli  orange-red  color,  with  much  tiie  same  ])atteni  as  the  present  bird. 

Hviurs.  'I'he  common  Trt)U})ial  of  South  America  and  some  of  tlie  West 
India  Islands  is  prohahly  only  an  imported  spetdes,  or  an  acci(hmtal  visitant. 
It  is  Ljiven  l»y  Mr.  Aiuluhon  in  the  a]>pendix  to  his  seventh  volume,  i>n  the 
^.trenJ;th  of  a  specimen  shot  in  Charleston,  S.  t'.,  hy  his  son,  John  W.  The 
hird,  when  first  seen,  was  })erehed  on  the  jioint  of  the  lightninu-rod  of  JJr. 
liachman's  house.  A  lew  days  after  otheis  were  seen,  one  ot  which  was 
shot,  though  it  fell  into  the  river  and  was  lo.st.  Mr.  Auduhon  was  after- 
wards informed  that  small  groups  of  four  or  five  suhsequently  made  their 
api)earance  in  the  same  city  and  amon«^  the  islands.  If  his  information  was 
correct,  it  precliules  the  supposition  that  those  which  have  l)een  procured 
are  caged  birds.  Vet  the  Trou})ial  is  so  common  and  so  })opular  a  bird  in 
the  cage,  that  its  accidental  occurrence  is  p.ossible  in  many  localities  it  never 
visits  of  its  own  accord. 

This  bird  is  common  in  all  the  northern  countries  of  South  America, 
Venezuela,  (luiana,  Itio  Xegro,  Northern  P>razil,  etc.  Its  occurrence  in  Ja- 
maica and  the  West  Indies  may  be  only  accidental.  It  is  said  Ity  Daiidin 
to  be  a  common  species  in  South  America,  where  it  as.sociates  in  large  flijcks, 
and  constructs  a  large  and  pensile  nest.  In  confirement  it  becomes  very 
easily  tamed,  is  reconciled  to  a  life  of  imprisonment,  and  is  very  fond 
of  th(»se  who  feed  and  care  for  it.  It  has  a  loud,  clear,  and  ringing 
whistle,  and  a  great  variety  of  call-notes  and  single  or  brief  utterances,  but 
rarely  indulges  in  a  continuous  song.  One  kept  in  confinement  seyeral  years 
answereil  readily  to  the  name  of  Tmopi/,  and  always  promptly  responded, 
when  thus  addressed  by  his  mistress,  in  notes  of  unmistakable  and  affec- 
tionate recogniti(»n.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  liberty,  and  used  his  sharp 
bill  with  such  effect  tliat  it  was  diflicult  to  keep  him  in  his  cage.  When  at 
large  he  never  attempted  to  escape,  but  returned  upon  being  called.  He, 
however,  accpiired  such  a  mortal  antipathy  to  children,  attacked  them  so 
fiercely  wlien  at  large,  and  his  shar}»  bill  was  so  dangerous  a  weapon,  that  it 
was  fou'id  very  necessary  to  keej)  him  a  close  prisoner. 

The  eggs  of  this  s])ecies  measure  1.02  inches  ii:  length  by  .88  of  an  inch 
in  breadtli :  they  aie  a  rounded,  obtuse  oval  in  shape.  Their  ground-color 
is  a  reddish-drab,  and  thev  are  very  generally  blotched  with  markings  of  a 
deep  clarct-brown  and  faint  purple,  the  markings  being  deeper  and  larger  at 
one  end. 
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Icterus  melanocephalus,  var.  auduboni,  CiiKAin. 

AUDUBON'S  ORIOLE. 

Icterus  aiuliih)iu,  Oii:Ari>,  SixttM-n  X«'\\  SiMMi»s  Texas  Hinls,  1841  (imt  i»a<^»'tl).  —  BAinD, 
lUnls  N.  Am.  1858,  .'»4l2. -- Cassis,  Vv.  A.  N.  S.  1S»;7,  r>:i.  X'dithnmns  iiohiuini /iha- 
Itis,  I'xiN.  Consjt.  IS.'id,  4.'{-l  (not  the  dt'sciiption  of  the  youii^K  Irtmts  Dn/'niiKr/i/id/us, 
Cassin,  111.  1,  V,  lb.>4,  1^7,  1>1.  xxi  ^tlit-  (lf.Mii|iti(»n,  but  iK-rliaps  not  the  li^iiiv). 

iSp.  Tii  VR.  Bill  stout ;  upper  .iikI  lower  outlint's  very  little  curved  dowuwanls.  Tail 
much  <rr:iiluute(l.  Head  and  neck  all  round  (this  color  extendini,' down  on  the  tlnoat). 
tail  and  winys  black  :  rest  of  body,  under  winjjf-eoverts,  and  middle  and  lcs>cr  upper 
coverts,  yellow  ;  more  olivaceous  on  the  back.  An  interrupted  band  across  the  ends  of 
the  ifreater  winif-covi-rts,  with  the  terminal  half  of  the  eilL,a's  of  the  ([uills,  white.  Sup- 
posed female  similar.  l)ut  the  colors  less  vivid.  LeULrth,  \K'2'>:  wiuir,  4.00;  tail,  4.<i'>; 
tarsus,  1.1(». 

II AB.  Valley  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  oi'  Texas,  southward  ;  Oaxaca  (.ScL.  18o9,  38)  ; 
Xalapa  (.^ei,.  132)  :   Vera  Cruz  (temperate  regions;  Simiciirast,  M.  IJ.  S.). 

Tliis  bird  is  ]>erliaps  rathef  a  local  rare  riiirm'r  as  more  Boreal)  of  /. 
nuhnioccpJialas^  of  Southern  Mexico.  The  dillereiices  are  imlicated  in  the 
foot-note. 

The  adult  male  of  this  species  can  Be  distinniii-^lied  fmiu  the  youn«^  male 
of  /.  2f>^o.sf/tfnti/<(s  uidy  hy  stouter  and  less  decurved  bill,  stronger  feet,  and 
l)lack  instead  of  vellow  middle  winii-coverts. 

Haiuts.  This  hnuds:«»iie  and  ratlier  recent  addition  to  our  fauna  is  a 
Vor*^  '      ..,^iin  s])ecies,  which  extends  north  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Itio 

v^..  ...y;  and  into  Texas,  from  various  localities  in  which  it  has  been  ja-ocured. 
Lt.  1).  N.  Coucli,  wlio  found  this  species  common  from  the  Lower  Kio  Grande 
to  the  Sierra  Madre,  speaks  of  tlie  strong  mutual  attachment  sliown  by  the 
sexes.  He  describes  its  soui'  as  soft  and  melancliolv,  and  the  notes  as  re- 
sembling  pi'ut-jxw-if.  The  sweetness  of  its  notes  renders  it  a  favorite  as  a 
caged  l)ird.  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  tliis  bird  is  gi\en  by  Sumichrast  as 
inhabiting  the  temperate  regions,  and  as  there  having  exclusively  their  centre 
of  propagation.     They  are  very  common  in  tne  district  of  Orizaba,  where  they 

^  Icterus  nielanocrphal us,  (Jjiay.  Psarocolius  viclanwcphulus,  Wa(;lei:,  Isis,  1829,  756. 
Icterus  vulcowcephatus,  Gkay,  Oeiiera.  — Sclateii,  Pr.  Zoiil.  Soc.  1858,  97. — Cassin,  Pr.  A. 
N.  S.  1807,  53.  —  Baikd,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  543.  XniUhoriius  nuhiiioccphnlus,  B(»n.  Consp. 
1850,  434  (description  of  young  onlyK      i  Icterus  (jradudCdHil-t,  Lr.ssox,  Rev.  Zoiil.  1839,  105. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  /.  auduhoni,  but  without  any  white  whatever  on  tlie  wing.  Head  and 
neck  all  round,  wings,  scapulars,  and  tail,  uniform  j)ure  black.  Hest  of  Inidy,  including  in- 
side of  wing  and  tibia  and  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  orange-yellow  ;  clouded  with  olivaceous- 
green  on  the  back,  less  so  on  the  rump.  Bill  and  legs  plumbeous,  the  fonner  whitish  at  base. 
Length,  770;  wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  4.80.     Hub.   Warm  parts  of  Mexico. 

Very  like  the  auduln-mi,  but  smaller,  the  bill  nmch  stouter,  .shorter,  and  the  culmeii  more 
curved.  The  third  «piill  is  longest  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  ami  secoml  successively  a  little  .shorter  ; 
the  lirst  and  .seventh  about  e([ual.  The  black  of  the  head  and  neck  cones  farther  behind  and 
on  the  sides  than  in  auduboni.  The  wings  are  totally  destiiute  of  the  white  edges  of  quills  and 
coverts  as  seen  in  oudubani,  and  the  middle  covTts  are  black  instead  of  pure  yellow.  The  tail, 
too,  is  entirelv  black. 
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IticMHl.  Tlieir  common  iiiime  is  CiihniJrin,  a  name  also  t^ivcn,  witliout  dis- 
ciiniination,  to  Inur  or  five  other  species  of  Ltiri  eiMnnmn  in  Vera  Cni/. 
Mr.  I'casc,  in  IS47,  oUserxt'd  eitlier  tiiis  species  or  tiie  nnlininn iiJnili's  at 
.lalapa,  and  in  the  nei.uhlMuhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  considcralih'  nuni- 
Ijers.  This  hird  wjus  first  descrihed  and  hrontjlit  to  notice  as  hehjn^inijj  to 
onr  fanna,  l»y  Mr.  (lirand,  in  1S41.  Since  then,  Mr.  Jolin  H.  Clark,  zoiilo- 
"ist  on  the  Me.xican  JJoundarv  Survey,  ohtained  st»veral  sitccimens  fr<»m  the 
Lower  Kio  (Iranch?.  It  was  first  seen  hy  him  near  IJim^nold  Jiarracks.  It 
was  iu)t  al)iindant,  and  its  (juiet  manners  an<l  secluded  hahits  'prevented  it 
from  heinn  very  consjticuous.  It  was  most  frecpiently  observed  l>y  him 
feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  hackberry,  hut  whenever  approached,  while  thus 
feeding,  it  always  showed  sii^ms  of  uneasiness,  and  soon  after  sought  refuge 
in  some  j>lace  of  greater  concealment. 

I'^snally  ]>airs  were  to  he  seen  keeping  close  together,  a])]iarently  ])refer- 
ring  the  thick  foliage  found  on  the  maigin  of  ])onds,  or  in  the  old  hed  of  the 
river.  They  did  not  communicate  with  each  other  hy  any  note,  and  Mr. 
Clark  was  struck  with  their  remarkable  silence.  Their  habits  seemed  to 
him  very  ditterent  frcjm  those  of  any  (jther  Oriole  with  which  he  was  ac- 
(juainted. 

P'rom  the  papers  of  Lieutenant  Couch,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cassin,  we  learn 
tliat  these  birds  were  seen  by  him,  ^larch  o,  at  Santa  Ilosalio,  eight  leagues 
from  ^latamoras.  Tliey  were  in  i)airs,  and  both  sexes  were  very  shy  and 
secbnled,  .seeking  insects  on  the  }»rickly  pear,  or  among  the  low  mimosa- 
trees,  seeming  to  be  neyer  at  rest,  but  ever  on  the  lookout  for  their  favorite 
food. 

"While  at  Charco  Escondido,  farther  in  tlie  interior  of  Tamaidiiias,  Lieu- 
tenant Couch  met  with  a  i)air  of  the.se  birds,  and  having  brought  down  the 
male  bird  with  his  gun,  the  female  flew  to  a  neighboring  tree,  a])pareiitly 
unaware  of  her  lo.ss.  She  soon,  however,  observed  his  hdl,  and  endeavored 
to  recall  him  to  her  side  Mith  notes  uttered  in  a  strain  of  such  exquisite 
sadness  tliat  he  could  scarcely  Ixdieve  them  uttered  by  a  liiid  :  and  so 
greatly  did  they  excite  his  symi)athv,  that  he  almost  resolv(Ml  to  desist  from 
further  ornithological  collections.  He  adds  that  he  never  heanl  the  lay  of 
any  songster  of  the  feathered  tribe  expressed  more  sweetly  than  that  of  the 
present  species.  At  Monterey  he  found  it  a  favorite  cage-ltird.  The  female 
also  sings,  but  her  notes  are  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  male.  (Generally 
the  ilight  of  this  bird  was  low  and  rapid,  and  it  seemed  to  prefer  the  shade 
of  trees.  It  was  observed  almost  invariably  in  pairs,  and  the  male  and 
female  showed  for  each  other  great  tenderness  and  solicitude. 

The  eggs  of  this  s])ecies  measure  .9(1  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .70  in 
breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  drab  or  a  dull  ]>urplish-white,  scat- 
tered oyer  whitdi  are  faint  markings  of  a  subdued  purple,  blending  imper- 
cei)tiblv  with  the  uromid,  and  above  these  markings  are  dot.  and  irre«ndar 
zigzag  lines  of  dark  brown,  and  darker  purple,  almost  n;nning  into  black. 


1S8  Noirrn  amkuicax  iuuds. 

Icterus  parisorum,  Bonap 
scorrs  oriole. 

lUcrus  porisni'Kni,  ("Box.  Atad.  lioimn.  1  **:{»).")— lip.  Pr.  Zoi.l.  Sop.  V.  ISn",  TOO. — 
IJ.viKiN  lUnls  N.  Am.  IS.'.S,  r»44,  \A.  hii,  f.  l  ;  Mcx.  II.  II,  r.inls.  In,  |.i.  \i\,  t.  1. 
—  Ca.s.si.n,  Pr.  18t)7,  54.  —  CimU'i;!:,  (Mu.  Cal.  I,  l>7n,  27ti.  X'tuf/mniui  jfi/'isonon, 
io.  ('oiisjM-ctus,  lsr»(»,  4:i4.  Iifii'Ks  )iit'fifm>rhri/siirii,  l,r.ssox,  Hcv.  Zoid.  1839,  lU5. — ■ 
Icterus  scufti,  t'uLcii,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  i'hil.  VII,  Ajdil,  1S.'>4,  «•«»  (Coahuila). 

Sr.  Char,  Bill  attonuatod;  not  much  (Iccurved  ;  tail  luodoratt-ly  jjrradiiatctl.  Head 
and  neck  all  round,  breast,  interscapular  rctiion,  winir<,  and  tail,  Klaek.  I'nder  parts 
generally,  hinder  part  of  back  to  the  tail,  middle  and  lesser  ii])i>cr,  and  \vli(»K'  of  lower 
wiuir-coverts,  and  l>a.<;e  of  tli«'  tail-feathers,  irambou'e-vellow  ;  a  band  across  the  ends  »»f 
the  greater  coverts,  with  the  edges  of  the  inner  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  white.  Length, 
8.2.');  extent.  11.7'>;  wing,  4.00:  tail,  .■j.7') :  tarsus,  .Oo. 

Female.  Olivaceous  abovt'.  the  bac-k  with  obs(»lete  dusky  streaks;  rump  and  under 
parts  yelhnvish,  clouded  with  gray.  Tail  brownish-olive  on  upper  surface,  more  yellow 
beneath  ;  wings  with  two  wiiite  bands. 

Hah.  Valley  of  the  Kio  Giande;  south  to  (ruatemala.  In  Texas,  found  on  the  Pecos. 
Cape  St  Lucas.  Oaxaca,  winter  (Sci..  lSo8,  3Uo)  ;  Orizaba  (Scl.  ISGO,  "Jol)  ;  Vera  Cruz, 
temp,  and  alpine  (Sim.  M.  B.  S.  I,  ih/S). 

The  1)111  is  sleiuler  and  atteiinaterl,  very  little  deeurved.  imic'li  less  so  than 
in  /.  cacaUatt's,  slenderer  and  a  liltlc  more  deeurved  than  in  /.  holthnore. 
The  tail  is  moderately  graduated,  the  outer  feather  .45  of  an  inch  less  than 
the  niiddl-^. 

In  this  species  the  black  feathers  of  the  neck,  except  helow,  have  a  suh- 
terninal  har  of  yellow  ;  elsewhere  it  is  wantini;.  The  hlack  of  the  breast 
conies  a  little  posterior  to  the  anterior  extr»'niity  of  the  folded  wini;-.  The 
l)osterinr  feathers  in  the  yellow  ]>ateh  on  the  shoulders  are  tin.ne^l  with  white. 
The  white  in  the  bar  across  the  ends  of  the  greater  coverts  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  terminal  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  outer  web.  In  the  full 
jdumage,  there  is  only  a  iaint  trace  of  white  on  the  edg:es  of  the  ])riniaries. 
The  yellow  of  the  base  of  the  tail  only  extends  on  the  middle  feather  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  upper  tnil-coverts  ;  on  the  three  outer,  it  reaches  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

An  immature  male  has  the  yellow  more  tinj^ed  with  _«:reen,  the  Ithick  feath- 
ers of  the  head  and  l)ack  olivaceous  with  a  black  s])ot. 

Specimens  vary  much  in  size ;  the  more  nortln'rn  beinn  the  laruer. 

Icfcrns  ffffjlrri  ^  is  an  allied  s])ecies  found  just  south  of  the  Itio  (Irande 
by  Lieutenant  Couch,  but  not  yet  detected  within  our  limits. 

1  Idcms  imiflrri,  Sclater,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  7.  —  liAiiU),  IJirds  X.  Am.  IS.'iS,  54.5,  pi. 
Ivii,  f.  2.  —  In.  Mcx.  P>.  II,  Birds,  19,  \A.  xix,  f.  2.  -Cass.  Pr.  1>*;7,  .'k").  pMnroroUns  flavi- 
gn<i(cr,  Wagleu,  I.si.s,  1829,  756  ^not  of  Vir.iLLor).  Pentlulinus  dominicnun'St  Br.  Cousp.  1850, 
432  (not  of  LiXN.). 

8p.  Thai:.  I'ill  nmch  attcnuntod  and  con.sidcrably  dconrvcd.  Tail  considerably  graduated. 
Head  and  neck  all  round,  ba..k  (the  color  extending  above  over  the  whole  iiitei-scapular  region). 
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Haiuts.  Nutwitlistaiidiiii:  tlic  ji]>i».ni'nt  a1>uinl;incc'  nt"  the  sjurii-s  at  ('a]»o 
St.  l.uciis,  ami  iilso  in  Noitlitiii  Muxifu  aluii^^  mir  I'liliic  l«>i»l('i',  as  lai- as 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  (Uir  kiinwlcd^L'  ut'  its  history  still  iviiiaiiis  «|nit(*  in- 
complete. A  siiiirle  specimen  was  ohtained  in  Wt-sti'in  Texas  on  the  iV-cos 
liiver,  hy  Captain  I*o])e,  in  isr»(i.  Otheis  were  ohtaincd  liy  Lit-uicnant 
Conch,  A]»iil,  1.S53,  at  Santa  Cataiina,  in  Mexico.  They  wi'H-  Hist  seen  i»y 
him  in  the  vieinitv  ol'  Mnnteiev.  The\  were  I'ountl  to  Itc  ueneiallv  <»f  sr- 
clnded  hahits.  Their  soiii;,  consisiiny  ot"  three  or  lonr  notes,  i.s  said  to  he 
both  rich  an<l  nudodinns. 

In  the  S:ate  of  Vera  Crnz,  this  sj»ecies  is^iiven  hy  Sunii(hrast  as  ocenrrinic 
in  hoth  the  temperate  and  the  alpine  reunions.  Its  common  name  is  CkIoh- 
di'i((  IikUh.  They  are  said  l>y  him  to  occnr  chictly  in  tin-  teiujieiate  ]»arts, 
wliere  they  l>reed,  hut  not  to  be  exclusividy  conliiu'd  there,  i»)r  ihey  are  also 
found  in  the  alpine  rei^non  to  the  height  of  at  least  live  thousand  fei't,  near 
Orizaba,  and  on  the  ]>lateau  at  even  a  higher  elevation.  Dr.  Coopt*r  saw  a 
bird  at  Fort  Mohave,  in  Ajml,  which  he  sup[)osed  t<.»  be  this  bird,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  assure  himself  of  the  iact,  by  obtaiiiinijj  it. 

Mr.  Xantus  found  this  species  very  abundant  durinj^'  his  stay  at  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  and  ]>rocured  a  number  of  specimens  ol  tin;  liirds  and  of  their  nests 
and  ogt^s.  From  his  brief  notes  we  gather  that  the  nests  are  o[»en,  and  are 
uot  pensile.     One,  found  ^lay  'I'l,  was  built  in  a  Inmch  of  moss  hanging 

winjjs,  aiul  tnil,  iiu'luiliiit;  tho  \vhol<'  of  tin-  lowt-r  coverts  ;ni(l  tin-  tijts  of  tlw  upper,  l>I;i<k. 
Lesser  aiul  iiiitMlc  ujiper,  with  lower  \viii.i,'-<oveits,  jiiinler  piiit  y^'i  I'ink,  nuiip.  ;iii<l  uiiiler  piiits 
<,'eiierally  (extt'pt  tail-eovert.s),  oraii;,'c-yello\v.  Len^'th,  l>.,'iti  ;  extiut,  12.tMi  ;  wiiii^,  4.i><i  ;  tail, 
4.25  ;  tarsus,  1.1. ">. 

Yoiiiiii  or  frmiilr.  Above  yello\vish-i,freen  ;  iiioic  yellow  on  ln-atl  ;  throat  hlaek  ;  sides  of 
ncf'k  and  hody  ]>eueath  dull  yellow.  Wiii<,'s  <lark  hr^wn.  the  coveits  ed^'etl  with  white  ;  middle 
tail-feathers  ltrowni>h-l)laek  ;  outer  yellowisli-;freeii,      i.en;,'th  ahout  S  im-h.'s. 

Yoiinicer  liirds  are  entirely  dull  olive-j^reen  ahove  :  ln-ueath  <freenish-yell(>w. 

Jhih.  Northeastern  Mexiro  to  l!io  Crande  Valley;  south  to  Guatemala.  Oaxaea,  .Ian.  and 
March  (S(  I..  1S."»S>,  oSl)  :  (fUatfUiala  (Sci..  Ihis,  I,  -JH)  ;  Vera  ( 'ru/.  Imt  r<  ^imi,  re.-ideiit  (.Sl'MI- 
(  iiiiAsr,  M.  \\.  S.  1,  .'>.'. -2). 

.\  close  ally,  and  jierhaps  only  a  race,  of  this  speci«'s,  is  the  /.  proxHumihi^,  Stimckl.,  which 
diU'ers  in  smaller  size,  and  in  havini;  the  lower  tail-covcits  yellow  instead  of  Itlack  (see  synoptical 
tahle.  p.  77>K 

ll.vinrs.  This  fiTie  species  appeals  to  he  an  ahundant  hiid  from  Xortheru  Mexic.i  tliroui;hout 
that  repuhlie  antl  Centrjd  .\merica  to  Costa  llica.  !  am  m»t  aware  that  any  >pecim(  iis  have  hci n 
procured  actually  within  our  territory.  It  was  met  with  at  Saltillo.  in  the  state  of  ('(lahuila, 
Mexico,  hy  I>ieut»*nant  Couch,  where  only  a  sinulc  sperimeii  was  ohtaimd.  It  wa>  taken  at  the 
rancho  of  Ojo  CoUciife,  or  Hot  Sprin.ijs.  It  was  quite  shy  and  dillicult  of  apjiroach.  Like  all  the 
other  ( Miolt's,  it  ap]>eared  to  he  ipiite  fond  of  the  i>alm-tree  known  as  the  .'^pani>h  liayonet. 
It  is  tjiven  hy  .^umichrast  as  of^euiiini:  in  the  dejtartm<'nt  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  ap|>ears  to  he 
confmetl  to  the  hot  region.  It  is  «|uite  common  in  the  district  of  Cordova,  to  the  height  of  about 
three  thousand  feet. 

ilr.  Salvin  states  this  to  be  the  only  IctrrvK  found  by  him  about  Duefia:;,  where  it  was  not  un- 
coinmon.  In  a  letter  written  by  this  naturalist,  published  in  the  Il>is  of  October.  ls.'»;»,  he  men- 
tions havinp;  taken  the  nest  and  <  <rffs  of  this  species.  The  stiu<ture,  thoui,di  of  the  same  chaiactt-r. 
—  a  han.irinjr  ne.st,  — is  very  ditferent  from  that  of  I  'julnris,  the  common  species  on  the  Y/abal 
road.     The  nest  has  none  of  the  liepth  of  the  othei,  but  is  comparatively  shallow. 
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down  from  an  old  cjutus.  Anntlicr  was  made  in  a  Imnrli  of  lu>|».s,  sus- 
IU'IuKmI  from  a  cactns.  A  tliiitl  was  placed  in  a  lanirli  of  wihmIs  niowiiiLj 
ont  fmm  a  cnnico  in  a  jtripfiiilicnlar  rock.  Anollici-,  f<.nnd  .\ray  21>,  was 
laiilt  in  a  small  (UsmI  tree,  oM-rliun^  with  \incs.  'I'liis  nest  was  aliout  tivt; 
feet  fiiiiii  till'  i,'i(Mind.  A  nest  cnntainin,Lj  four  younn-  hirds  was  fnnnd  placiMl 
ill  a  Imncli  of  moss,  lian^jinir  out  of  a  cri'vice  in  a  rock.  These  instances 
serve  to  show  the  j^eiieral  character  of  the  j)osition  of  their  nests.  Without 
heini,'  ]»ensile  they  are  usually  resting  upon  ]>endent  hranehe.s,  and  are  not 
placed  sit  ^'reat  elevations. 

The  cLTus  measure  .'.Ml  of  an  inch  in  h'nuth  l>y  .do  in  breadth.  Their  sha))e 
is  an  (»liloni;-oval,  and  they  are  ohtuse  at  either  end.  Their  j^maind-color  is 
a  dull  white,  with  a  }»urj)lisli  <ir  a  Muish  tint.  They  are  variously  marked, 
in  different  euus,  with  small  hlotclu^s  and  tiner  dottiny;s  of  a  light  jmrple, 
purplish-brown,  darker  purjde,  and  even  black. 

Icterus  spurius,  Bon. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE. 

Oriolus  spurius,  Linn.  Sy>t.  Nat.  I.  17(>H,  \&1.  (Im.  I,  178vS,  3S'.»  (very  iiiatouratf  de- 
scri|iti()ii  ;  only  itli'iititiiil  liy  the  ivt'crcncrsK  Irfiras  sjturius,  I}(»n.  ()1,.s.  on  Xoin. 
Wils.  is-r..  No.  44. -An..  Oni.  ]Vu><r.  I,  ls:il.  i>-Jl  :  V,  -J85,  j.l.  xlii.  In.  liirds 
Am.  IV,  l>iii,  4<;,  pi.  <ix!.\. -- I>Aii;i»,  Uinls  N.  Am.  1^.'»8,  i)Vi . — iS-VMIKLs,  346. 
Oriolus  fiiritis,  (Imkmn,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17«!«).  ;>;•(».  Tiirdiis  ii(< ,',  (Jm.  Syst.  17>S,  1; 
178n,  83.  <h-iii/us  cttsfdiifHs,  I, A  IMAM.  Intl.  (Mn.  j,  17'.M»,  181  (same  citations  a.s 
O.  mrias,  Cm.).  Titrdus  jiiijiihn  is,  I^aiiiam,  Ind.  (Mn.  I,  17l»0,  'Mil  (sjiiue  citations 
a.s  Tnrdas  adr,  (Jm.).  V/>/nntt)s  sufidirin,  Vii;ii,i,ur  ^.  "^ Pritdulinus  ui'jricid/is, 
ViKii.L.  O-  —  ririi/is,  Ii!."  (h-ii>li!s  niuttitv.'i,  Wii.soN,  Am.  (>rn.  I,  ISdS,  04,  pi.  iv, 
f.  1-4.  Xiuithonnis  otfiin^,  Kawi;i,N(  K,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  N.  II.  V,  May,  1851,  113 
(small  iTict'  from  Ti'xa.s).  Ptudulinus  s.^  Cas.s.  Pr.  18G7,  01.  Pciulalinus  njjinis,  Caiss. 
Pr.  1807,  ♦•,!. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  sIiMidor,  attcnnatod,  considoraldy  (Ifn-nrvtMl ;  tail  inodoratcly  ^ra<liiated. 
Mill'',  thrt'c  years.  Head  aii<l  iii'fk  all  ritiiiiil.  wiiiL:'^.  and  inter,  .apular  rci^innof  liack.  with 
tail-reatlicr-;.  l»lafk.  \\v>\  <>{'  under  parts,  lower  part  of  liack  to  tail,  and  lesser  upper 
\viiiL'"-coverts.  with  the  lower  one.  ln-ownish-ehestuut.  A  narrow  line  across  the  winur. 
and  the  extreuM.'  outei'  edL^cs  ot"  (piills,  white.  Feinale.  T'niforni  L''reenish-yel!()W  lieiieath, 
olivaeeous  above,  and  hrownei-  in  the  middle  ot"  the  l>aek;  two  white  hands  on  the  win*xs. 
Younir  male  ol"  two  years  lik(j  the  female,  but  with  a  broad  Idaek  patch  from  the  bill  to 
the  npi»er  jiart  ol"  the  breast,  this  color  extendini,''  alonir  the  l»ase  ol"  tin*  bill  so  as  to 
involve  the  eye  and  all  anterior  to  it  to  the  base  ot"  the  l»ill.  somewhat  as  in  /.  cuculldtus. 
Length  o}"  Pennsylvania  male  speeiinen.s  7.2');   wiiiLf.  .3.2.'). 

11  Ai!.  I'nited  States  iVom  the  Atlantic  ^o  the  hii:h  Central  Plains,  probably  thronirh- 
out  Texa>:  .south  to  Cuateiuala.  Xalapa  (^cl.  IS.V.I.  i'.tl.'))  :  Cordova  (.<ci..  1S,')(;.  .301)  ; 
Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis.  I.  i>0 ;  Lawu.  X.  Y.  Lye.  IX.  104);  Rio  Atrato  (Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S., 
\m\  140):  Costa  Rica  (Caban.  J.  ISCl.  S) :  Panama  (Lawu.  X.  Y.  Lye.  18(U,  -TU)  ; 
Cuba  (GrxDLAcn);  Veragna  (Salvix.  1807,  142;;  Vera  Cruz,  winter  (Sim.  M.  B.  S.  I,); 
Mazatlan. 

Tliis  species  varies  greatly  in  si/e  with  its  geographical  distril)u(ion. 


Winter  s|i«'i'iiiu'ns  i'n»iii  Mt-xico  liavo  tlic  Mark  (>ltsrnn'«l  liy  Inownisli 
b(H«K'r>  to  the  IratluTS. 

H.viwis,  Tin*  <  >nliar<l  r>r»nl(*  is  I'oiiinl  al»uinlaiil  tliioimliont  iimst  ul"  tin- 
United  States,  tVniu  tlie  Atlantic  t<»  tin*  Missmni  N'alh'V,  aii<l  t>ii  the  staitli- 
west  to  i\w  valley  of  the  IJio  (iraiale.  Mi'.  -1.  A.  Allen  met  with  indiv  idnals 
of  this  species  as  far  west  as  the  iiase  (»f  the  iJocky  Monntaiiis.  in  ('<»lora<lo, 
which  he  regards  as  the  extreme  western  limit.  It  is  a  \t'rv  raic  summer 
visitanl  in  New  Kni^land,  tliouuh  found  e\«'n  as  far  eastward  as  Calais,  Me. 
It  was  not  found  in  Western  Maine  hy  \'errill,  nor  am  I  awaif  of  its  havinjj; 
heen  mt't  with  in  tither  New  IIan»|  shire  or  \'ennont.  Mr.  Alhii  states  that 
a  few  pans  hreed  everv  season  near  Sprinutield,  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
I  have  never  met  with  it  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  others  have 
heen  more  fortunate,  and  it  is  prohaMe  that  a  few  visit  us  each  season. 

In  Te.xas  Mr.  I)res.ser  found  this  species  very  common  at  San  Antonio 
durinjj;  the  summer,  arrivinijf  there  quite  early  in  April.  He  procured  a  num- 
ber of  their  nests,  all  of  which  were  made  of  liu^ht-coloicd  tlexilih-  ^^rasses, 
and  sus]tende(l  from  the  upi)er  branches  «»f  the  niesciuite-trees.  He  also 
found  them  breeding  near  Houstrni.  and  (^n  (lalveston  Island.  He  de.seri]>es 
them  as  much  smaller  than  birds  frrun  the  Northern  States.  This  smaller 
race  Mr.  Lawrence  has  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  (ij/iiu'.s.  It  has  1)een  traced  as  far  to  the  w<*st  as  Fort  IJilev  in  Kan- 
sas, and  Fort  Lookout  in  Nebraska.  It  winters  in  (luatemala,  where  it  is 
very  abundant  at  that  season.  Mr.  James  McLeannan  killed  it  as  far  south 
as  Panama. 

Dr.  P^lliott  C'oues  considers  this  bird  as  rare  and  chittly  migrant  in  South 
Carolina  ;  but  Mr.  H.  S.  Uodney  (Naturalist,  Jan.,  ISTl:)  found  them  (piite 
numerous  at  Camden,  in  that  State,  in  the  summer  of  ISTl.  He  met  with 
five  nests  between  June  28  and  July  10,  and  has  no  doubt  he  could  have 
taken  many  more,  as  he  counted  at  least  fifteen  ditferent  ]»airs.  From  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Coues  did  not  meet  with  any  nest  at  Columbiii,  only  thirty  miles 
disiant,  Mr.  Kodney  infers  that  this  Oriole  is  very  partial  to  certain  favored 
localities,  as  is  also  the  Baltunore. 

The  Orchard  Orit)le  is  an  active,  sju-ightly,  and  very  lively  sjjecies,  and 
po.ssesses  a  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  remarkable  song.  Its  notes  are 
very  rapidly  enunciated,  and  are  ])oth  hurried  and  energetic.  Some  writers 
speak  of  the  song  as  confused,  but  this  attribute  is  not  in  the  utterance  of 
the  soni:,  the  musician  manifesting  anvthiui:  lait  confusion  in  the  raitid  and 
distinct  enunciation  of  his  gushing  notes.  These  may  be  too  (piick  in  their 
utterance  for  the  listener  to  foUow,  but  thev  are  wonderful  both  for  their 
rapidity  and  their  harmony.  His  i)erformance  consi.sts  of  shrill  and  lively 
notes,  uttered  with  an  apparent  air  of  great  agitation,  and  they  are  «[uite  as 
distinct  and  agreeable,  though  neither  so  full  nor  so  rich,  as  are  those  of  the 
more  celebrated  (Joldtui  liobin. 

In  the  Central  States,  from  New  York  to  Xorth  Carolina,  these  birds  a'*. 
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lint  onlv  vorv  almndiiiit,  luit  vcrv  iiiMicniUv  «lifrns('(l.  Haidlv  :iii  nrchnnl 
or  ;i  Liardi'ii  «•!  any  si/c  can  lu'  loinitl  without  thciii.  Tlicv  sfcm  to  urorcr 
a}>i'l('-nvi's  lor  tlu'ir  alxxlc,  and  lor  the  (•onstriictioii  (tf  tlicir  nests.  'I'licso 
stnicturcs,  tlioiiLili  essentially  (litlereiit,  are,  in  their  style  of  architceture, 
onite  as  curiously  \vrnuL;lit  and  ingenious  as  those  of  the  I'altiniore.  Th(y 
are  sus]>ended  IVoni  small  twi^s,  often  at  the  very  extroniity  ot"  the  hranches. 
In  Pennsylvania  thev  are  usuallv  lornuMl  exteiiiallv  of  a  lueuliar  kind  of  Ioul;' 
touLih,  and  llexilile  L^rass.  This  material  is  \vo\i'u  tlirouLih  and  throu_L;h  m  a 
vt'ry  wonderiul  mannei'.  and  with  as  much  neatness  and  intricacy  as  if  actu- 
ally sewed  Mitli  a  needle.  They  are  hiunispherical  in  shape,  open  at  the  to|>. 
and  Lienerallv  about  four  inches  in  l»re:'dtli  and  three  deep.  The  cavitv  has 
a  dejilh  and  a  width  of  ah(uit  two  inch. 

Wilxm  states  that,  haxiiiu'  had  the  curiosity  to  detach  one  of  these  tihres 
of  dried  urass  from  the  Uest,  la*  found  it  thirteen  inc-hes  in  lenuth,  and  that, 
ill  that  distance,  it  had  h-en  hooked  ihiouuh  ami  returneil  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  limes  !  In  this  manner  it  was  passed  entirely  aroun<l  the  nest.  The 
nests  are  oecasionallv  lined  with  wool  oi  the  down  of  seeds.  The  external 
]»ortions  are  stioimlv  fastened  to  .several  twi«>s,  so  that  thev  niavlje  hlown 
alxait  hy  the  wind  without  heiiiif  in>set. 

Wilson  also  remarks  that  he  ohserved  that  when  these  nests  are  l)uilt  in 
tlie  long  ju'iident  hranches  of  tlie  weeping-willow,  where  they  are  liable  to 
much  greater  motion,  though  formed  of  the  same  materials,  they  are  always 
made  much  deeper  and  of  slighter  textun'.  He  regards  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  a  remarkable  intelligence,  almost  e^piivalent  to  reason.  The 
willow,  <twing  to  the  greater  density  of  its  foliage,  affords  better  shelter,  and 
is  ])referred  on  that  account,  and  owing  to  the  great  swet'p,  in  the  wind,  of 
the  branches,  the  eggs  would  l)e  liable  to  be  rolled  out  if  the  nest  were  of 
the  usual  dei>th  ;  hence  this  ada]»tation  to  such  jtositions. 

The  food  of  the  ()rchar<l  Oriole  is  almost  exclusively  insects.  Of  these 
it  consumes  a  large  numi)er,  and  with  tnem  it  also  feeds  its  yitung. 
Most  of  these  are  of  the  kinds  most  obnoxi<ais  to  the  husl>andman.  nreyiiiir 
upon  the  foliage,  destroying  liie  fruit,  and  otherwise  injuring  the  trees, 
and  their  destroyers  render  an  iiiealcidable  amount  (tf  benefit  to  the  gar- 
dens  they  favor  with  their  jtresdiee.  At  the  same  time  they  are  entirely 
innocent  of  injury  to  erops  of  any  descri])tion,  and  I  cannot  iind  that  any 
aceu.sat ions  oi' expressions  of  sus]>icion  have  been  raised  against  them.  They 
seein  tt»  be.  therefore,  general  favoritc^s.  ami,  wh(M'ever  protected,  evince  their 
Hp])reeiation  of  this  good-will  by  their  himiliarity  and  numbers. 

The  female  sits  ujMin  her  eggs  fourteen  days,  and  the  young  remain  in  the 
nest  al>out  ten  days  longer.  They  are  su]>{»«tsed  to  haxc  occasionally  two 
])roods  in  a  season,  as  nests  with  e<_;gs  are  found  the  last  of  July.  They 
are  .said  to  arrive  in  rennsylvania  about  the  first  of  May,  and  to  leave  before 
the  middle  of  Se])tember. 

According  to  Wilson  they  are  easily  raisi'd  from  the  lu'st,  and  become  very 
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t;xine  and  familiar.  One  that  he  kept  thrungli  tlie  winter,  when  two  months 
ohl  whisthMl  with  great  ch'arness  and  vivacity. 

All  the  nests  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  from  (feortiia,  Florida, 
Lonisiana,  or  Texas,  have  no  lining;,  hut  are  wiiolly  made  (»!'  one  material, 
a  Hexihle  kind  of  reed  or  grass. 

The  sociahility  of  this  s]>ecies  is  one  of  its  most  markeil  characteristics. 
xVuduhon  says  that  he  has  known  no  less  than  nine  nests  in  the  same  en- 
ch>sn*e,  and  all  the  hirds  living  t(>gether  in  great  harmony. 

A  nest  of  this  hird,  taken  in  lierlin,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  lirandigee,  has  a  diam- 
eter and  a  height  of  four  inches.  Its  cavity  is  three  inches  in  depth,  and  varies 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  in  diameter,  being  widest  at  the  centre,  or 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the  base.  It  is  entirely  homogeneons,  having 
been  elaborately  and  skilfully  woven  of  long  green  blades  of  grass.  The 
inside  is  lined  with  animal  wool,  bits  of  yarn,  and  intermingled  with  a 
woolv  substance  of  enlirelv  vegetable  origin.  It  was  built  from  the  extrem- 
ity  of  the  branch  of  an  ai)ple-tree. 

An  Q<:^^  of  this  species,  from  Washington,  measures  .80  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  .62  in  breadth.  The  ground  is  a  pale  bluish-white,  blotched  with 
a  pale  purple,  and  dashed,  at  the  larger  end,  with  a  few  deep  nrarkings  of 
dark  purplish-brown.  An  eg^^  from  New  Mexico  is  similar,  but  measures 
.79  of  an  inch  by  .54.     Both  are  oblong  oval,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 


Icterus  cucullatus,  Swaixsox. 

HOODED  OBIOLE. 

Icterus  cuculhif us,  Swainson,  Pliilos.  Mag.  1,  1827,  436.  —  Lawuexck,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye. 
V,  May,  18^)1,  lU!  (lirst  introthu'inl  into  fauna  of  Tniteil  State.-).  — Ca.ssin,  111.  1,  11, 
18r»3,  42,  jil.  viii. — Cooi'Kn,  Oin.  C'al.  I,  1S70,  27r».  —  liAnin,  Uinls  X.  Am.  1S58, 
546.     PcndiiUnus  ciiaiUafua,  UoN.  Consp.  1S.'>0,  433. — Ca.'^s.  Pr.  1^07,  00. 

Sp.  Cifar.  Both  iiiamlihlos  imu.-h  curveil.  Tail  much  Lnaduatotl.  Wing.«,  a  ratlior 
narrow  hand  across  the  back,  tail,  and  a  patch  startini^  as  a  narrow  fro'ital  band,  involvin<j 
the  eyes  anterior  half  of  check,  chin,  and  throat,  and  ending  as  a  rounded  jKitch  on  tlie 
iip{)er  part  of  breast.  I>lack.  Rest  of  l)ody  orange-yeUow.  Two  bamls  on  the  wing  and 
the  imIitcs  of  the  (piills  white.  />;/<(//<>  without  the  black  patch  of  the  throat ;  the  upper 
parts  ucnerally  yellowish-green,  brown  on  the  back,  beneath  yellowish.  Length,  7..'>0 ; 
winir,  O.2."). 

IL\i:  Valley  of  Lower  Rio  Grande,  southward;  Tucson.  Arizona  (Dk.  1*ai.mki;): 
Lower  California,  Cordora  (Scr,.  ISoO,  .JOO) :  (bnitennila?  (Sim..  Ibis  1,  'J<»):  Cuba? 
(L.vwn.  Ann.  VIL  b^OO,  207):  San  Dernardiuo,  California  (Coopkh,  P.  Cal.,  etc.  b^Gl, 
12'J) ;  Vera  Cruz  hot  region  (Scm.  3»L  B.  S.  I,  o.kJ)  ;  ^fazatlan. 

The  orange  varies  greatlv  in  tint  and  intensitv  with  the  individual ; 
sometimes  it  is  deep  orange-red  ;  often  clear  dull  yellow,  but  more  freijiiently 
of  an  oilv  orange. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  /.  auroca^illus  of  South  America,  but 
VOL.  n.  2o  ' 
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differs  in  having  black,  not  yellow,  shoulders,  and  in  the  white  markings  on 
the  wings. 

Haiuts.  The  Hooded  Oriole  is  essentially  a  Mexican  sjjecies,  though  it 
also  extends  northward  into  Texas  at  the  Itio  ( Jrande,  and  into  Southern 
California  .and  Arizona.  It  was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Coues  in  Arizona,  but 
Lieutenant  Charles  Bendire  found  it  breeding  near  Tucson  in  the  summer 
of  1872.  It  is  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  I)r.  Cooper  found  that  this 
species  arrived  at  San  Diego  about  April  22,  where  they  were  not  rare  for 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  all  then  retired  into  the  warmer  interior  valleys, 
where  he  has  seen  them  as  far  to  the  north  as  Los  Angeles.  While  mi- 
grating, they  were  generally  silent. 

Captain  McCown  found  it  quite  common  on  the  Kio  Grande,  where  it 
rears  its  young.  When  met  with  in  the  woods  and  far  away  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  it  seemed  shy  and  disposed  to  conceal  itself.  Yet  a  pair  of 
these  birds  were  his  constant  visitors,  morning  and  evening.  They  came 
to  the  vicinity  of  his  quarters  —  an  unfinished  building  —  at  liinggold  Bar- 
racks, and  at  last  became  so  tame  and  familiar  that  they  would  pass  from 
some  ebony-trees,  that  stood  near  by,  to  the  porch,  clinging  to  the  shingles 
and  rafters,  frequently  in  an  inverted  position,  prying  into  the  holes  and 
crevices,  apparently  in  search  of  spiders  and  such  insects  as  could  be  found 
there.  From  this  occupation  they  would  occasionally  desist,  to  watch  his 
movements.  He  never  could  induce  them  to  partake  of  the  food  he  offered 
them. 

Lieutenant  Couch  found  this  species  common  in  the  states  of  Tamaulipas 
and  Xew  Leon.  He  found  their  nests  generally  on  or  under  the  tops  of 
the  palm  known  as  the  Spanish  bayonet. 

This  species  is  given  by  ^Ir.  Sumichrast  as  one  of  the  birds  of  Vera  Cruz, 
where  it  is  exclusivelv  an  inhabitant  of  the  hot  redon,  and  where  it  is  rarelv 
found  al)Ove  an  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet. 

These  birds  were  found  quite  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California, 
by  Mr.  Xantus,  by  whom  a  number  of  their  nests  and  eggs  were  obtained. 
The  following  brief  memoranda  in  regard  to  a  few  of  these  nests  will  serve 
to  show  their  general  position  :  —  "  Xest  and  two  eggs,  found  May  20,  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  woven  to  a  small  aloe,  in  a  bunch  of  the  Acacia 
prosopis.  Nest  and  two  eggs,  found  ^lay  22,  on  a  dry  tree  overhung  with 
hops.  Xest  and  one  Q^'g,  found  ^lay  oO,  on  an  acacia,  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  Xest  with  young,  found  on  an  aloe  four  feet  high. 
Xest  and  eggs,  found  on  a  moss  hanging  out  of  a  perpendicular  bluff,  on 
the  sea-coast.  Xest  and  eggs  found  on  a  Yucca  angustifoUa,  on  its  stem, 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  Xest  and  two  eggs,  found  in  a  convolvulus, 
on  a  perpendicular  rock  fifty  feet  high.  Xest  and  three  eggs,  found  on  an 
acacia,  twenty-five  feet  high." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  vary  somewhat  in  shape,  some  being  obtuse  and 
more  spherical,  others  more  pointed  and  oblong.     They  vary  i ;   length  from 
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.'.•2  to  .S8  of  an  incli,  and  from  .(18  to  .().")  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  They 
have  a  clear  white  ground,  nuirbled  and  blotched  with  large  dashes,  dots,  and 
irregular  zigzag  lines  of  i)urple,  brown,  and  black,  chiefly  disposed  around 
the  l.irger  end.  In  those  where  the  spots  are  more  diffused  they  are  blended 
witli  ol»scure  blotches  of  a  faint  lavender. 


Icterus  baltimore,  Daudin. 

BALTIMOBE  OBIOLE ;  GOLDEN  BOBIN ;  HAN6-NEST. 

On'niiis  b'lltihiorc,  LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  1G2.  —  Wilsox,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1S08,  2-3,  pi.  \. 
-  In.  VI,  1812,  pi.  liii.  ''Icterus  haltinurrr,  Daud."  —  Arn.  Orn.  Riog.  I,  1831,  66  ; 
V,  18.39,  278,  pis.  xii.  and  coccxxiii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  37,  pi.  rc.wii. — 
rUii:n,  Hints  X.  Am.  1858,  r.48.  —  Sclatkr  &  S.vlvix,  Ex.  Orn.  1,  69,  188  (dia^mo'-'s). 
—  Samuels,  348.  Yphantcs  baltimore,  Vif.illot,  Gal.  des  Ois.  I,  1824,  124,  pi. 
Ixxxvii.  Psarocolius  baltimore,  Wagleu,  Syst.  Av.  1825,  No.  26.  Lc  Baltimore^ 
Buff.  jd.  enl.  506,  f.  1.     llyphantes  b.,  Cass.  Pr.  1867,  62^ 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  nearly  oven.  Head  all  round  and  to  middle  of  back,  scapulars,  wings, 
and  upper  surface  of  tail,  black :  rest  of  under  parts,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lesser 
wing-coverts,  Avitli  terminal  portion  of  tail-feathers  (except  two  innermost),  orange-red. 
Edges  of  wing-quills,  with  a  band  across  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts,  white.  Length, 
7.50  inches  ;  wing,  3.75. 

The  female  much  lc^s  brilliant  in  color;  the  black  of  the  head  and  back  generally 
replaced  by  brownish-yellow,  purer  on  the  throat ;  each  feather  with  a  black  spot. 

Hab.  From  Atlantic  coast  to  the  high  Central  Plains,  and  in  their  borders;  south 
to  Panama.  Xalapa  (Scl.  185G,  3G5) ;  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibi.'J,  I,  20)  ;  Cuba  (Caban.  J. 
IV.  10);  Costa  Rica  (Caban,  J.  18GI,  7;  Lawr.  IX,  104);  Panama  (Lawr.  X.  Y.  Lye. 
18G],  331);  Veragua  (Salv.  18G7,  142);  Mosquito  Coast  (Scl.  &  Salv.  18G7,  275)); 
Vera  Cruz  (autumn,  Su.m.  M.  B.  S.  I,  553). 

A  youuL^  bird  is  soft,  dull  orange  beneath,  palest  on  the  throat,  and  tinned 
alonix  the  sides  with  olive  ;  above  olive,  with  an  orange  cast  on  the  rump  and 
tail,  the  latter  being  without  any  black ;  centres  of  dorsal  feathers  blackish  ; 
wings  blackish,  with  two  broad  white  bands  across  coverts,  and  broad  edges 
of  white  to  the  tertials. 

Specimens  collected  in  Western  Kansas,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  have  the 
middle  wing-coverts  pure  white  instead  of  deep  orange,  and,  accoiding  to 
that  naturalist,  have  more  slender  bills  than  Eastern  birds.  Mr.  Allen  thinks 
they  form  a  race  peculiar  to  the  plains ;  but  in  examining  the  series  of  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  we  have  faile-i  to  dis- 
cover any  constancy  in  this  respect.  A  male  (5,356,  Farm  IsL,  May  30)  from 
Nebraska  has  the  middle  wing-coverts  pure  white, — the  lesser,  clear  orange; 
the  black  throat-stripe  is  almost  separated  from  the  black  of  the  cheeks  by 
the  e.xtension  forward  of  the  orange  on  each  side  of  it,  only  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  beinjr  black. 

No.  61,192  i ,  Mount  Carmel,  111.  (August  12),lias  the  throat-stri]ie  even 
more  isolated,  being  connected  anteriorly  for  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  the  black  of  the  jaw^;  there  is  also  a  distinct  indication  of  an  orange 
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suiu'iviliarv  stripe,  mostly  conccaliMl,  liowover,  by  the  black  tips  of  the 
feathers.     The  middle  coverts,  like  tlie  lesser,  are  ]mre  ])laiii  orange. 

A  male  from  ("ape  May,  X.  J.  (.")0,4r)S,  May),  has  the  middle  coverts  white, 
and  the  lesser  wholly  uniform  Mack.  The  head,  however,  is  as  in  ty})ical 
si»ecimens. 

In  a  series  of  twenty  adult  sjirin.L;'  males  from  Carlisle,  IVnn.,  seven  have 
the  mid'lle  coverts  more  or  less  white.  But  it  is  noticed  that  all  these  speci- 
mens witli  white  middle  coverts  have  invariaVO-,  Ihss  intense  cohtrs  than 
those  with  orani^e  shouMers,  while  in  the  Kansas  s[  ecimens  tlie  other  colors 
are  of  the  brightest  character. 

xV  male  from  AVashins]jton  (12,:U7,  May  0)  is  exactly  similar. 

Hadits.  The  familiar  Baltimore  Oriole,  the  Ciolden  Kobin  of  the  Xew 
En^lautl  States,  is  found  tlirouuhout  eastern  Xorth  America,  at  various  sea- 
sons, from  Texas  to  the  British  Possessions,  and  fr«)ni  the  Atlantic  to  the 
jilains.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  not  common  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver.  It  has  been  traced  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  ijoth  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  probably  breeds  more  or  less  abundantly  in  every  State 
east  of  the  ^lississippi  Iliver.  It  is  rare  in  Florida,  and  is  not  «i:iven  by 
^Ir.  Allen  as  known  to  that  State,  but  I  have  received  its  nest  and  ei^^jjs 
from  Monticello  in  West  Florida.  The  Smithsonian  ^Fuseum  end»races 
specimens  from  as  far  west  as  Powder  Kiver  and  the  Yellowstone. 

^Ir.  J.  A.  Allen  (Am  Naturalist,  June,  1872)  mentions  findini^  this  species 
at  tlie  base  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  which  he  regards  as  its 
extreme  western  limit.  In  Kansas  he  found  this  species,  as  well  as  the 
Orchard  Oriole,  abundant,  the  Baltimore  indulging  in  a  dialect  so  different 
from  that  of  its  northern  relatives  as  often  to  puzzle  him  to  make  out  to 
what  bird  its  strange  notes  l)elonged.  Its  colors  were  also  unusually  bright 
in  all  the  sjiecimens  he  examined. 

^Ir.  Boardman  gives  it  as  very  rare  at  Calais,  but  Professor  Verrill  thinks 
it  common  in  AVestern  Maine.  It  is  abundant  throughout  the  southern 
and  central  portions  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  in  all  New  York. 
It  is  a  common  summer  resident  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  where  it  arrives  the 
second  week  in  May.  It  was  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  by 
Captain  Pdakiston. 

^Fr.  Dresser  states  it  to  have  been  abundant  at  Matamoms,  where  it  was 
l)reedinLi-,  though  he  was  too  late  for  its  eggs.  He  saw  none  at  San  Antonio, 
but  ^Ir.  J.  H.  Clark  was  mt)re  fortunate.  Numbers  of  them,  lie  states,  were 
seen  nesting  in  the  me-squite-trees  on  the  jjrairies,  at  which  time  they 
were  very  musical,  having  sometimes  as  many  as  three  nests  in  the  same 
tree.  These  were  all  built  of  fine  grass,  among  the  top  branches,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  leaves.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  quite  common  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  in  Eastern  Texas.  Specimens  of  this  species  were 
taken  by  Mr.  James  M.  Leannan,  at  Panama,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
most  southern  locality  on  record  for  this  bird. 
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Tlio  Baltimoro  Oriole  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  nearly  through' nit 
Now  Knj,dand.  Gay  and  brilliant  in  pluma^ire,  interesting  and  lively  in  man- 
ners and  habits,  and  a.  vocalist  of  rare  power,  with  ])athos,  beauty,  and 
variety  in  liis  notes,  this  bird  has  been,  and  would  still  l)e,  a  great  favorite, 
but  for  its  transgressions  among  the  pea-vines  of  our  gardens.  He  makes 
his  ajtpearance  wi  h  exem]»lary  punctuality,  seeming  regardless  of  the  pre- 
matureness  or  tan'iness  of  the  season,  liarely  does  tlie  10th  of  ^lay  pass 
witliout  the  sound  of  his  welcome  notes,  and  rarely,  if  i'ver,  does  he  come 
sooner. 

Their  period  of  song  is  not  a  long  one,  but  soon  terminates,  as  family 
cares  increase  and  tlie  tender  broods  require  an  undivided  attention. 
Earlv  in  Julv  this  Oriole  ceases  to  favor  the  world  with  those  remarkable 
notes  that  sehlom  fail  to  attract  attention  by  their  peculiarity,  and  to  excite 
admiration  by  their  rich  and  full-toned  melody. 

When  the  male  Baltimores  first  arrive,  they  come  unaccompanied  by  their 
mates.  At  this  time  their  notes  are  unusually  loud,  and  their  voices  seem 
shrill.  Their  song  api)ears  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  tender 
lamentations  and  complaining.  At  this,  period  they  are  very  active  and 
restless,  moving  rapidly  through  the  bmnches  of  the  trees,  just  oi)ening  into 
leaf  and  blossom,  searching  busily  for  the  insects  which  tlien  form  their 
principal  tbod.  When,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  they  are  joined  by  the 
females,  the  whole  character  of  their  song  changes,  which  l)ecomes  a  lower- 
toned,  richer,  and  more  jdeasing  refrain.  During  their  love-season  tlieir 
resonant  and  peculiarly  mellow  whistle  resounds  in  every  garden  and  orchard, 
along  tlie  highways  of  our  villages,  and  in  the  parks  and  jjublic  S(|uares  of 
our  cities. 

Nuttall,  generally  very  felicitous  in  expressing  by  verbal  equivalents  the 
notes  of  various  species  of  our  song-birds,  describes  the  notes  of  its  song  as 
running  thus,  Tshippc-tshaiiia-too-too-tshvppc-tsliippc'too-too,  with  several  other 
very  similar  modifications  and  variations.  But  these  characters  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  c»f  their  song.  It  must  be  heard  to  be  ai)preciated,  and  no 
description  can  do  justice  to  its  beauties.  The  notes  are  of  an  almost  end- 
less variety,  and  each  individual  has  his  own  special  variations.  The 
female,  too,  has  her  own  peculiar  and  very  })retty  notes,  which  she  inces- 
santly warbles  as  she  weaves  her  curiously  elaborate  nest. 

To  agriculturists  this  Oriole  renders  immense  service  in  the  destruction 
of  vast  numbers  of  highly  injurious  insects ;  among  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  are  the  common  canker-worm  and  the  tent  caterpillars,  both  great 
pests  to  orchards.  These  benefits  lar  more  than  compensate  for  its  annoy- 
ing attacks  on  the  pods  of  esculent  peas,  the  only  sin  that  can  rightfully  be 
brought  against  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  acts  of  theft  committed  against  other 
birds,  in  seizing  upon  and  appropriating  to  it  materials  collected  by  smaller 
birds  for  their  nests. 

The  Baltimore  Orioles  are  devoted,  faithful,  and  courageous  parents,  reso- 
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lutely  (lefendinu  tlieir  yoiini,'  wlion  in  daiigor,  and  exposing  themselves  fear- 
lessly 1(1  danger  and  to  drath  latluT  than  forsake  tlieni.  W  their  yonni^  are 
t  d<<  ..  and  caj^ed,  the  j)arent.s  Inllow  them,  and,  if  permitted,  will  continue  to 
feed  them. 

Mr.  liidLiway  mentions  an  instanee  where  the  female  entered  her  nest 
wjiile  he  was  in  the  aet  of  severinii  the  Vnnh  from  wliieh  it  was  suspended, 
and  ]>ersi>ted  in  remaining;  there  until  tiie  nest  had  heen  cut  off  and  taken 
into  the  hous(\  One  vi'  these  birds,  reared  from  the  nest  l»y  a  i'amily  in 
W<)re(»>t('r,  Mass.,  heeame  perfectly  domesticated,  was  allowed  full  liberty, 
and  even  when  taken  by  tlu'  married  daughter  of  its  mistress,  perched  on 
her  tinker,  through  tlie  o])en  grounds  to  her  own  house,  made  no  attempt  to 
eseape.  It  thdighted  in  occasional  acts  of  mischief,  especially  in  putting  its 
])ointe(l  Itill  through  the  meshes  of  the  lace  curtains,  and  then  opening  its 
l)eak,  seeming  to  enj<>y  the  sound  produced  by  tearing  the  threads. 

In  the  construction  of  its  nest  the  Oriole  disidavs  great  skill  and  inge- 
nuity.  This  structure  is  a  pendulous  and  nearly  cylindrical  pouch,  suspended 
from  the  extremity  of  some  hanging  branch.  It  is  constructed  by  means  of 
the  interweaving  of  the  natural  filaments  of  several  flaxlike  plants  into  a 
homogeneous  fal)ric  of  great  strength,  and  admirably  adai)ted  to  its  purpose. 
A  nest  of  this  syiecies  from  West  Florida,  as  well  as  the  one  figured  by  Au- 
dubon, was  made  entirely  of  the  long  moss  {Tillandsia  usncoidc'^)  so  abun- 
dant in  Southern  forests. 

The  voung  birds,  before  they  can  flv,  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and 
are  liable,  in  sudden  tempests,  to  be  thrown  out.  If  uninjured,  they  are 
good  climbers,  and  by  means  of  wings,  bill,  and  claws,  are  often  able  to 
reach  places  of  safety.  In  one  instance  a  tiedglinu,  which  had  broken  both 
legs,  and  was  placed  in  a  basket  to  be  fed  by  its  parents,  managed,  by  wings 
and  bill,  to  raise  itself  to  the  rim,  aiul  in  a  few  days  took  its  departure. 

The  parents  feed  their  y«(ung  chietly  with  caterpillars,  which  they  appar- 
ently swallow  and  then  disgorge  for  this  purpose.  In  confinement  they  feed 
readily  on  soaked  bread  and  fruit,  and  are  especially  fond  of  figs.  They  are 
soon  reconciled  to  confinement,  become  very  docile  and  even  playful,  sinii 
readilv,  and  will  even  come  at  a  jiiven  signal  and  alight  on  the  finjxer  of 
their  nuister. 

The  eggs  of  the  Baltimore  are  usually  five  and  rarely  six  in  number. 
They  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  .91  of  an 
inch  in  length  by  .<>()  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  white,  with  a  slight 
roseate  tinge  when  fresh,  fading  into  a  bluish  shade  in  time.  They  are  all 
variously  marked,  dottetl,  and  marliled,  with  .spots,  blotches,  and  irregular 
waving  lines  of  purplish-brown.  These  markings  are  of  greatly  varying 
shades,  from  a  light  jturjde  to  ahnost  complete  blackness,  only  perceptibly 
purplish  in  a  strong  light. 
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Icterus  bullocki,  Bon. 

BULLOCK'S  ORIOLE. 

Xanthornus  Imllocli,  Sw.  Syn.  Mex.  liinls,  Taylor's  Phil.  Mrg.  I.  18i7,  436.  Afjehnus 
bullocki,  UicH.  U*'i».  liiit.  Assoc.  I^:j7.  Idtras  bulhiki,  H«  N.  lA>t.  lf<:is.  -  Aid.  Oin. 
liiog.  V,  1831»,  *J,  i>ls.  t  irlxx:;vni  and  cctHXX.xiii.  —  Ib.  IJi  ds  Atii.  IV,  1^4-2,  43,  j.l. 
ccxviii.  —  Newbkkuy,  liii>.  P.  K.  H.  VI,  iv,  1857,  87.  ltAii:i>,  liinls  N.  Am.  18j8, 
549.  -M.vx.  CiiKui.  .1.  VI,  1S5S,  2'>9.  —  Lonin  Pr.  It.  A.  Inst.  IV,  li'l.  -  Cooi-kk 
&  SUCKLEY,  209.  — SCL.\TKU  &  S.VLVIX,  Kx,  Olli.  I,  1S09,  18S  (diaf^lKtsis).  —  CooiT.Jt, 
Orii.  Cal.  I,  187<»,  273.  PsiirocoUiis  uuriaiUis,  Maxim.  litist!  Xoidani.  I,  l831t,  3(;7 
(Fort  Pienv,  Neb.),  llijiihaidcs  b.,  Cas.s.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  18G7,  «J2.  —  IIkkk.m.  X,  .V,  .".2 
(nest). 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Tail  very  sliuhtly  f^riuUiuttMl.  Upper  part  of  ilm  head  and  neok,  l>a<-k, 
wings,  two  central  tail-feathers,  line  from  biise  of  bill  thron<j:li  the  eye  to  tiie  Vtlaek  of  the 
nape,  and  a  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  rnnnincr  to  a  point  on  the  throat,  black.  Under 
i»arts  o-enerallv,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  forehead  and  line  over  the  eve.  rest  of  tail- 
featiiers,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  yellow-oran<re.  A  broad  band  on  the  winus, 
involvin<^  the  greater  and  middle  coverts,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  tpiills,  white. 
Young  male  with  tlie  black  replaced  by  greenish-yellow,  that  on  the  throat  peisistent ; 
female  without  this.  The  first  plumage  of  the  young  dilVers  from  that  of  bttJtimore  in 
being  more  whitish  beneatli ;  lighter  olive  above,  and  without  dark  spots  on  back;  white 
of  middle  and  greater  coverts  connected  by  white  edges  of  the  latter.  Length,  about 
7..")0  inches;  wing,  3.S(>. 

Hab.  High  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific  ;  rare  on  Upper  Missouri;  south  into  Mexico. 
City  of  Mexico  (Scl.  &  Salv.  18G9,  3(;2). 

A  closely  allied  ^lexican  species  is  /.  ahcillci  ot  Lesson,  differing  princi- 
pally in  having  tlie  sides  and  rnnip  black. 

Habits.  Bidlock's  Oriole,  the  western  counterpart  of  the  eastern  Balti- 
more, is  found  throughout  the  Pacific  shore,  from  the  great  Central  Plains  to 
the  ocean,  and  from  Washington  Territory  to  ^le.xico.  It  is  not  given  hy 
Sumiclirast  as  occurring  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  its  place  is  taken,  as  a  migrant, 
hv  the  Baltimore.  It  was  not  noticed  by  ^Ir.  Urcsser  on  the  Bio  (Irande, 
but  in  Arizona  it  was  found  bv  Dr.  Coues  to  be  a  common  sunnner  resident. 
It  was  there  seen  to  frequent,  almost  exclusively,  the  willows  and  cotton- 
woods  of  the  creek-bottoms.  To  the  small  twigs  of  these  trees  its  pensile 
nests  were  usually  attached.  It  is  said  to  arrive  in  Arizona  late  in  April, 
and  to  remain  tliere  nearly  through  September. 

In  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  this 
species  in  passing  through  Guadaloupe  canon,  where  it  was  often  seen,  but 
it  was  ol)served  at  no  other  point  on  the  route.  It  seemed  to  prefer  the 
low  bushes  on  the  hillside  to  the  large  trees.  In  its  motions  it  was  quick 
and  restless,  passing  rapidly  from  bush  to  bush. 

In  Washington  Territory  this  species  is  stated  by  Dr.  Suckley  to  be  more 
abundant  in  the  sparsely  wooded  districts  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  than  in  the  Coast  Eange.  He  found  it  exceedingly  abundant  at 
Fort  Dalles  and  along  the  eastern  base  of  ^It.  Adams.     They  arrive  about 
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the  ir»tli  of  ^lav,  ami  were  very  cnmnioii  ainoiiLr  the  L)w  oaks  of  tliat  roirioii. 
lie  s])eaks  of  its  soiilj  as  very  j>leasaiit,  and  esj)e('ially  iiielo«Uoiis  early  in  tlie 
morning,  when  the  hird  is  generally  ])erched  un  tlie  sunny  side  or  top  of 
an  oak. 

At  I'u^et  Sound,  aceonling  to  I>r.  Cooper,  tlu'se  birds  do  not  arrive  until 
tlie  Iteuiuuing  of  June,  and  are  ac  no  time  very  common  there.  He  deserilies 
tlit  ir  liahits  as  similar  to  th(»se  of  tiie  spurltf'^,  they  hein^'  shy  and  dillieult  to 
discover  amonu  tlu;  fnliaiic.  Their  son«^  is  more  like  that  of  the  IJaltiniore, 
loud,  clear,  and  varied. 

In  liis  lJep«»rt  on  the  birds  of  California.  T>r.  Cooper  states  that  tliese  birds 
arrive  at  San  Diego,  from  the  soutli,  about  March  1 ;  but  at  Fort  Mnliave,  one 
hundred  and  sixtv  miles  farther  north,  he  saw  none  unt  '  a  month  later. 
Like  the  Daltimoie  Oriole,  they  resort  to  the  open  roads,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  man,  and  repaying  him 
l)oth  bv  their  sweet  melodv  and  their  usefulness  in  destroying  insects.  Thev 
keep  chietly  in  the  trees  and  mrely  descend  to  the  ground,  except  to  collect 
materials  for  their  nests.  These  are  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  branch, 
and  are  constructed  of  fibrous  grasses,  horse-hairs,  strings,  bits  of  rags,  wou], 
hempv'u  fibres  «)f  jdants,  etc.  At  times  oidy  a  single  material  is  used,  such 
as  horse-hair.  These  nests  are  iieatlv  and  closelv  interwoven  in  the  form  of 
a  deej)  bag  or  ]turse,  and  are  susi)ended  by  the  eilges  from  the  forks  of  a 
branch,  near  its  end.  Tiiey  have  usually  a  dej>th  of  about  four  or  five 
inches,  and  a  diameter  of  about  three  or  three  and  a  half.  In  most  cases 
they  aie  largely  made  of  the  flaxen  fibres  of  wild  hempen  plants,  and  by 
strings  of  this  are  firmly  bound  around  the  ends  of  the  twigs  to  which 
they  are  suspended.  They  are  lined  within  with  fine,  soft  vegetable  down. 
In  some  nests  the  inner  bark  of  the  silkweed  largely  predominates. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  the  eggs  of  liullock's  Oriole  are,  in  number,  from 
four  to  six.  lie  describes  them  as  bluish-white,  with  scattered,  winding 
streaks  and  hair-lines  of  black  and  reddish-brown  near  the  lariier  end, 
measuring  .98  by  .00  of  an  inch.  In  the  southern  half  of  California  they 
are  laid  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May.  At  Santa  Cruz,  in  18GG,  he  did 
not  observe  any  of  this  species  until  April  3. 

Mr.  Allen  did  not  meet  with  this  species  in  Western  Kansa.s,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  his  list  of  birds  observed  by  him  near  Fort  Hays.  At  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  which  he  reached  the  first  of  September,  IJul- 
lock's  Oriole  had  already  miirrated  southward. 

In  all  the  fertile  portions  of  the  country  west  of  the  ]>lains,  Mr.  IJidgway 
found  liuUock's  Oriole  —  the  western  representative  of  the  Baltimore  —  ex- 
tremely abundant.  In  Mav,  when  the  valley  of  the  Truckee,  near  Pyramid 
Lake,  was  visited,  he  observed  great  numbers  feeding  upon  the  buds  of  the 
grease-wood,  in  company  with  the  Louisiana  Tanager  and  the  Black-headed 
Grosbeaks.  In  certain  localities  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  that  did  not  con- 
tain  one  or  more  nests  of  these  birds,  and  as  many  as  five  have  been  found  in 
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ii  siiiul(*  tr«M-.  Alt'i.iiijjh  roiistnicttMl  in  ji  luaiincr  ahiK-st  ]»ivciscly  siinilar  to 
those  of  the  common  casteiii  sperics,  its  nest  is  U'ss  iVtMjucmly  ju'iitluhms, 
heiiiLj;  in  niany  rases  Hxo«l  between  the  npiiuht  twius  near  tiie  top  nf  the  tree. 
It  is,  however,  not  unfretiuently  siis]>en(hMl,  like  that  ol"  the  lialtimore,  trom 
the  extremity  of  a  droojtint^  l»raneh.  lliouj/li  very  rarely  in  so  heantiful 
a  manner.  Tlie  notes  of  this  Oriole,  .vhieh  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
l>iltimore,  are  neither  st)  Jistinet,  so  mello\.  !ior  .so  strong',  and  tneir  effect 
is  <inite  ditferent  from  that  j>rodueed  hy  tlie  s]»l('ndid  m«'llow  wliistlin^  of 
the  eastern  s]>eeies ;  and  the  mellow,  rolling  eliatter  S(»  eharaeteristie  of  tlie 
latter  is  not  so  full  in  the  Mestern  si>ecies,  and  generally  ends  in  a  sliarji 
vhon\  much  like  the  curious  mewing  of  an  Lt(  ria.  He  regards  r.ulloek's 
Oriole  as  altoiiether  a  less  attractive  si>eeies. 

^Ir.  Lord  found  this  l»ird  hy  no  means  an  ahundant  sj>eeies  in  r>ritish 
Columhia.  Tliose  that  were  seen  seemed  to  prefer  the  lt»ealitie.^  where  the 
seruh-oaks  grew,  to  the  i)ine  regions.  He  found  their  long,  pendulous  nests 
suspended  Irom  points  of  oak  branches,  witliout  any  atti'mpt  at  concealment. 
He  never  met  wiili  any  of  these  hirds  north  of  Fraser's  lliver,  and  verv 
rarely  ea.st  of  the  Cascades.  A  few  stragglers  visited  his  quarters  tit  Oolville, 
arriving  late  in  May  and  leaving  early  in  Septeml^er,  the  males  usually  pre- 
ceding the  females  three  or  four  d.iys. 

On  the  Shasta  Plains  Mr.  Lord  noticed,  in  the  nesting  of  this  bird,  a 
sini^ular  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  birds  alter  tlieir  habits  under 
dithculties.  A  solitary  oak  stood  by  a  little  patch  of  water,  both  removed 
by  many  miles  from  other  objects  of  the  kind.  J>ery  available  bran('h  and 
spray  of  this  tree  had  one  of  the  woven  nests  of  this  l>rilliant  bird  hanging 
from  it,  though  hardly  known  to  colonize  elsewhere  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  Cones,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  habits  of  this  species  in  the 
Xaturalist  for  November,  1871,  states  that  its  nests,  though  liaving  a  treneral 
resemblance  in  their  style  of  architecture,  differ  gi-eatly  from  one  another, 
usually  for  obyi(»us  reasons,  such  as  their  situation,  the  time  taken  for  their 
construction,  and  even  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  builders.  He  describes  one 
nest,  built  in  a  ])ine-tree,  in  which,  in  a  very  ingenious  maimer,  these  birds 
bent  down  the  long,  straight,  needle-like  leaves  of  the  still",  terminal  branch- 
lets,  and,  tying  their  ends  together,  made  them  serve  as  the  up])er  portion 
of  the  nest,  and  a  means  of  attachment.  This  nest  was  nine  inches  lon-j 
and  lour  in  diameter. 

Another  nest,  described  l)y  the  same  writer,  was  suspended  from  the  forked 
twig  of  an  oak,  and  draped  with  its  leaves,  almost  to  concealment.  It  had 
an  unusual  peculiarity  of  being  arched  over  and  roofed  in  at  the  top,  with  a 
dome  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  nest,  and  a  small  round  hole  on 
one  side,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  birds. 

The  eggs  of  this  Oriole  are  slightly  lai-ger  th;m  those  of  the  Baltimore,  and 
their  ground-color  is  more  of  a  creamy-whit<',  y«'t  occasionally  with  a  dis- 
tinctly bluish  thige.     They  are  marbled  and  marked  with  irregular  lines  and 
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truL'ini^s  of"  <lurk  nniluT-ltrrtwii,  (IcopeniiiLj  almost  into  l)la('k,  but  never  so 
deep  as  in  the  e<;i;s  of  the  eastern  speeies.  Tliese  niailtlin^s  vary  eonstantly 
and  in  a  lemaikaMe  (U'l^ree  ;  in  some  tliey  are  almost  entirely  ^vautin^^  They 
measure  AH)  of  an  inch  in  leiiLCth  l»v  .<»."»  in  hreadth. 


Subfamily    QUISCALINiE. 

CiiAii.     Bill  rather  attenuated,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  tlie  lu':ul.     The  eulmen  curveil, 

tlie  tip  much  hent  down.  The 
■*  I  J  J  cutting  lodges  intleeted  so  as 
to  impart  a  somewhat  tuhular 
appearance  to  each  manchhlc. 
The  commissure  sinuatcd.  Tail 
longer  than  the  wings,  usually 
much  graduated.  Legs  longer 
than  the  head,  fitted  for  walk- 
ing. Color  of  males  entirely 
black  with  lustrous  reflections. 


Scolfcophaaus  ferruqineus. 


The  bill  of  the  Quuca- 
Una:  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  LUriihr,  and  is  readily  recot^nized  by  the  tendency  to  a 
roundinir  inward  alunn-  the  cuttimj;  edg;es,  renderinjj;  the  width  in  a  cross 
section  of  the  bill  considerablv  less  alon''  the  commissure  than  above  or 
below.  The  eulmen  is  more  curved  than  in  the  Ayclaina:.  AW.  the  North 
American  species  have  the  iris  white. 

The  onlv  L^enera  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows  :  — 

Scolecophagus.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wings ;  nearly  even.  Bill  shorter  than  the 
head. 

Quiscalus.  Tail  longer  than  the  wings ;  much  graduated.  Bill  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  head. 


Gems  SCOLECOPHAGUS,   Swaixson. 

Scolecophagus,  Swainson,  F.  Bor.-Ani.  II,  1S31.     (Type,  Or iol us fcmoj incuts,  Gmeun.) 

Gen*.  Cfi.vr.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  rather  slender,  the  edges  inflexed  as  in 
QxiscdJifs^  which  it  otherwise  greatly  resembles ;  the  conmiissuro  sinuated.  Culmen 
rounded,  but  not  (lattened.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Tail  even,  or  slightly 
rounded. 

Tlie  above  characteristics  will  readilv  distin'jjuish  the  cjenus  from  its  allies. 
The  form  is  much  like  that  of  Afplains.  The  bill,  however,  is  more  attenu- 
ated, the  cidmen  curved  and  slii'htlv  sinuated.  The  bend  at  the  base  of  the 
commisstire  is  shorter.  The  cnlmen  is  angular  at  the  base  posterior  to  the 
nostrils,  instead  of  beini;  much  flattened,  and  docs  not  extend  so  far  behind. 
The  two  North  American  species  may  be  distiuL^mished  as  follows:  — 
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Synopsis  of  Species. 

S.  fernigineuB.  liill  sU'inlrr;  lu-i^'ht  at  I'as.-  iiot.Mln-  total  l»«n;rtli.  C'olur  of  male 
black,  with  liiiui  pmitk'  rfllcctioi.  over  whole  l>o.ly  ;  wiiijrs  tail,  and  alxlMintMi  jrlosseil 
tilij^'liilv  with  j,'iven.  Aiituiniial  sju'eimeiis  with  teathns  liinailly  tMlgi'd  with  ••astaiieous 
rustv.     lutnttle  hn)Wiii>h  tlii>ky  slatf.  without  ^loss ;  no  trace  ol  liirht  siipciciliaiv  stiipc 

S.  cyauocephalus.  Uill  stout;  lui^'ht  at  l»asc  nearly  .•")  the  total  lenj^th.  Color  hla.  k. 
with  <.'r»('n  nlicctions  over  whole  lunly.  Hfjul  (»nly  jtIossimI  with  purple.  Autuuiii;i! 
specimens,  leathers  edired  verv  iiulistiuctlv  with  muher-lirown.  Frmdlc  duskv-hrown. 
with  a  soft  gloss;  a  decided  liirht  superciliary  stripe. 

('iil)ii  pn.sses-ses  ii  s|)eLiL'8  ivioiivtl  lu  this  ljciius  (*S'.  cdioviolnccufi),  th()U;:;li 
it  is  not  strictly  conj^eneric  with  the  two  Noitli  Ainericiiii  ones.  It  ditlers 
in  lacking  any  distinct  membrane  above  the  nostril,  and  in  having  the  bill 
not  compressed  laterally,  as  Mell  as  in  being  much  stouter.  The  i»lumage 
lias  a  soft  silky  lustre;  the  general  etdor  black,  with  rich  pur^ile  or  violet 
lustre.      The  lemale  similarly  cohjred  to  the  male. 


Scolecophagus  ferrugineus,  Sw.mnsox. 

RT7STT  BLACKBIBD. 

Orioliis  ferrugineus,  Omf.i.is,  Syst.  Xat.  I,  3J>3,  No.  i-i.  —  Lath.  Ind.  I,  1790,  170. 
(rraeula  fcrruffiufct,  Wilson,  Aim.  Orn.  Ill,  ISII,  41,  pi.  \xi,  f.  -i.  Quiscaliis  frrru- 
>fincus,  Hon.  Ohs.  Wils.  I,s24,  No.  40.  —  NniALi.,  Man.  I,  Is.J-J,  1!»!>.  -  Ai  d.  Orn. 
15io<,'.  II,  1834,  315  ;  V,  1S3S>,  4s:J,  ])\.  cxlvii.  —  lit.  Synopsis,  1>:51»,  140.  —  '  ii.  I'.irds 
Am.  IV,  1842,  65,  pi.  ccxxii.  —  Max.  ('uban.  .1.  VI,  lS.'»,s,  -^04.  Sn>h:<-oph'i(jus  ferru- 
gineus, SwAiNsoN,  F.  Dor. -Am.  II,  1831,  -280.  —  IJoN.  List,  1838.  —  Baikd,  IJirds  N. 
Am.  18r,S,  .-..-»!.— Cor Ks,  V.  A.  N.  S.  1801,  2i>5.  —Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1800,  412.  — 
Dam- &  Bannistki:,  Tr.  ("h.  Ac.  I,  1S()1>,  285  (.\laska).  U  Oriolus  niger,  (Jmki.ix,  \, 
1788,  393,  Nos.  4,  5  (perlmits  <;>//t.sr«//«.s).  —  Samiki.s,  35(\  —  Ai.i.KN,  Ii.  K.  Fla.  291. 
Seokcnphagus  niger,  Bonap.  Consp.  185(»,  423. — Cadanis,  Mus.  Hrin.  1851,  195. 
n  Orinlus  fusrm,  fJMr.i.iN,  Syst.  I,  1788,393,  No.  44  (jterliaps  Mulvthrus).  Turihis 
huifsonius,  (J.MF.LIN,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  178S,  818.  —  LvrH.  Ind.  Tnrdua  noveboracensis, 
G.mi:mn,  I,  1788,  818.  TunJun  htbnulorins,  C.mklin,  Syst.  Nit.  I,  1788,  832.— 
LArii.  Ind.  I,  1790,  342  {hd>rttdoru.s\.  ^^  PenduIiauH  ater,  Vif.ii.i.ot,  Nouv.  Diet." 
Clmleophunes  vireseens,  W^a<:i,i:i:,  Syst.  Av.  (Appendix,  ( Jriul us  ii).  /  ]'ii,-''us  No.  22 
from  Severn  Ilivor,  Forster,  Phil.  Trans.  L.XII,  1772,  4(»0. 

Sp.  Char.  ]>ill  slender;  shorter  than  tho  head;  about  equal  [o  the  hind  toe;  its  heijj:ht 
not  quite  two  fd'th.s  the  total  lentrth.  Win;:-  nearly  an  ineh  louirer  than  the  tail ;  second 
(piili  lontrest  :  hrst  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth.  Tail  slightly  jrraduated ;  the  lateral 
feathers  about  a  quarter  of  an  in(rli  shortest.  General  color  black,  with  purine  reflec- 
tions; the  winir.s,  nmler  tail-covert.s,  and  hinder  ]>art  of  tho  belly,  glos.sed  with  <jreen. 
In  autumn  the  I'eathers  larirely  edcred  with  ferrutrinous  or  brownish,  so  as  to  chanire  the 
appearance  entirely.  Sprinjjf  lemale  dull,  oparpie  phnnbeous  or  aslu'-black  ;  the  wintrs  and 
tail  sometimes  with  a  green  lustre.  Younjjf  like  autunmal  birds.  Leui^th  of  male,  9.50; 
winjr,  4.7') ;  tail,  4.00.     Female  smaller. 

Hab.  From  Atlantic  coast  to  tlic  Missouri,  North  to  Arctic  regions.  In  Alaska  on 
the  Yukon,  at  Fort  Kenai,  aid  Xulato. 

Habits.     The  Kusty  Blackbird  is  an  eastern  species,  found  from  the  At- 
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ScolfCo/ihu^us  /irrus;nuus. 


laiitic  to  tlic  Missiiiiri  lHvi*r,  and  from  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  tlio  Arctic 
rcj^inns.  In  a  lai-^c  jMntion  of  llie  rnitcd  States  it  is  <»nly  known  u.s  a 
nii^iratdrv  siiecics,  ]»as.>in_L;  rapidly  throu^di  in  early  spiinL;.  and  hardly 
niakin-    a    Ioniser    stay  in    the   tail,     llicliardsnn   slates   that  the   summer 

rauLje  of  this  l»ir.'  extends  to  the 
OSth  parallel,  or  as  far  a.s  the  »vood.s 
extend.  It  arrives  at  the  Saskatch- 
ewan in  tiie  end  ot"  Aj>ril,  and  at 
(Ireat  liear  Ldxc,  latitude  r».V,  by 
th«'  Md  ot"  ]May.  Tiiey  c(»nie  in  ])airs, 
and  tor  a  time  l"re<[Uent  the  sandy 
beaches  of  secluded  lakes,  feedinj^ 
on  coleopterous  insects.  Later  in 
the  season  they  are  said  to  make 
depredations  upon  the  t^nain-tiehls. 

They  pass  throuuh  Massachusetts 
from  the  Sth  of  March  to  the  first  of 
April,  in  irregular  com] sanies,  none  of 
which  make  any  stay,  hut  move  hur- 
riedly on.  Tiiev  heuin  to  return  early  in  October,  and  are  found  irregularly 
throughout  that  month.  They  are  unsuspicious  and  easily  a}»proached,  and 
freiiuent  the  streams  and  ed^es  of  jionds  durinir  tlieir  stay. 

!Mr.  iJoardman  states  that  these  birds  are  common  near  Calais,  Me.,  arriving 
there  in  March,  some  remaining  to  breed.  In  Western  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording^ to  ^Ir.  AlU'ii  lIicv  are  rather  rare,  being  seen  oidy  occasionally  in 
spring  and  fall  as  str«^;glers,  or  in  small  tlocks.  Mr.  Allen  gives  as  their 
arrival  the  last  of  Se]>teml>er,  and  has  seen  them  as  late  as  Xovember  24. 
They  als(j  weie  abundant  in  Xova  Scotia.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  in  South 
Carolina  they  winter  Irom  Xovember  until  March. 

These  birds  are  said  to  sing  during  ]»airing-time,  and  become  nearly  silent 
while  rearing'  their  vouni,%  but  in  the  fall  resume  their  sonL(.  Xuttall  has 
Iieard  them  siiig  until  the  a]>])roacli  of  winter,  llv,  thinks  their  notes  are 
(piite  agreeable  and  musical,  and  much  more  melodious  than  those  of  the 
other  species. 

J)urin''  their  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  they  assemble  in  large  nnm- 
bers,  to  roost  in  the  reed  marshes  on  the  edges  of  ])onds,  and  especially  in 
those  of  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  They  fer'd  during  the  day  chietly  on  grass- 
hot>])ers  and  berries,  and  rarely  molest  the  grain. 

According  to  Wilson,  they  reach  Tennsylvania  early  in  October,  and  at 
this  ]ieriod  make  Indian  C(jrn  their  principal  food.  They  leave  al)ont  the 
middle  of  Xoyend)er.  In  South  Carolina  he  found  them  numerous  around 
the  rice  jdantations,  feeding  about  the  hog-i>ens  and  wherever  they  could 
procure  corn.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  becoming  very  familiar  in  a  few 
days,  and  readily  reconciled  to  confinement. 
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Til  tlie  District  nf  ( 'Mliiiii1»iii,  I>».  Cmu's  toiind  tlit*  iJiisty  rJraklc  an  alnni- 
(lant  ami  stri(  tly  ;,'h'uMri<>us  winter  nsiiU'iit,  aiiiviii'j;  llu'iv  llic  tiiinl  wi-ck  in 
OctolnT  ami  rtMiiainiiiL;  until  April,  an<l  ttnnul  <liitliy  in  M\vani}»y  localilies, 
but  ocra  iionally  also  in  ])lou^iuMl  tultls. 

Mr.  AutlulMtn  louml  thuse  l»ihls  tlminiL^'  tin;  winter  niontlis,  as  far  snutii  as 
Florida  ami  Lower  Louisiana,  arrivin;^'  liiere  in  small  lloeks,  comim;  in  « <.in- 
l»any  with  the  L'eilwiuLrs  and  Cowhirils.  aiul  reniainin;^'  assiM-iated  with  them 
until  the  snriuL'.  At  this  season  thev  art*  also  found  in  nearlv  all  the  South- 
i'rn  and  Western  States.  They  appear  I'ond  of  the  conipany  of  cattle,  and 
are  to  Ije  seen  with  them,  hoth  in  the  pasture  and  in  tin*  farm-yard.  They 
seoin  less  shy  than  the  niher  species.  They  also  friMjuent  moist  places, 
where  they  feed  upon  aipiatic  insects  ami  small  snails,  for  which  they  search 
among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  climliing  them  with  great  agility. 

In  their  haliits  they  are  said  to  resendde  the  Iletlwings,  and,  being  equally 
fond  of  the  vicinity  (»f  water,  they  eonstruct  their  nests  in  low  trees  and 
bushes  in  moist  places.  Their  nests  are  said  to  be  similarly  constructed, 
Lut  smaller  than  those  of  the  Iledwings.  In  Labrador  Mr.  Audubon  found 
thom  lined  with  njosses  instead  of  glasses.  In  Maine  they  begin  to  lay 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  in  Labrador  aluait  the  -Utli,  and  raise  only  one 
brood  in  a  season. 

The  young  when  first  able  to  fly,  are  of  a  nearlv  uniform  brown  color. 
Their  nests,  according  to  Audubon,  are  also  occasionally  found  in  marshes 
of  tall  reetls  of  tlie  7///'/<<^  to  the  stalks  of  which  they  are  firmly  attached 
by  interweaving  the  leaves  of  the  jdant  with  gm.sses  and  tine  strips  of  bark. 
A  friend  of  tlui  same  writer,  residing  in  New  Orleans,  found  one  of  these 
birds,  in  fnll  jdumage  and  slightly  wounded,  near  the  city,  lie  took  it 
home,  and  ]>ut  it  in  a  cage  with  some  Tainted  lUmtings.  It  made  no  at- 
tempt to  molest  his  com]»anions,  and  they  soon  became  good  friends.  It 
sang  during  its  confinement,  but  the  notes  were  less  sonorous  than  "when 
a*  Mberty.     It  was  fed  entirely  on  rice. 

The  momoramla  of  Mr.  MacFarlane  show  that  these  birds  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  near  Fort  Anderson.  A  nest,  found  rlune  12,  on  the  branch  of  a 
sjnuce,  next  to  the  trunk,  was  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Another  nest, 
containing  one  egg  and  a  young  bird,  was  in  the  mid.st  of  a  branch  of  a  pine, 
fiye  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ]»arents  endeavored  to  draw  him  fnun  their 
nest,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  themselves.  A  third,  found  June  '2'2,  con- 
tained four  eggs,  {ind  was  similarly  situated.  The  eggs  contained  large 
endtryos.  ^Ir.  ^lacFarlane  states  that  whenever  a  nest  of  this  species  is 
a])]»roached,  both  parents  evince  great  uneasiness,  and  do  all  in  their  ])ower, 
by  flying  from  tree  to  tree  in  its  vicinity,  to  attract  one  from  the  sj)ot.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  moderately  abundant  at  Fort  Anderson,  and  as  having  been 
met  with  as  far  east  as  the  Ilorton  liiver.  He  was  also  informed  by  the 
Eskimos  that  they  exte-d  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Anderson  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  ^voods. 
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Mr.  Dall  states  tliat  tlioso  Blackbinls  arrive  at  Nulato  about  ^lav  20,  where 
tliev  ari'  tolerably  abuiulant  and  very  tame.  Tliev  breed  later  than  some 
other  l>irds,  and  had  not  beuun  to  lay  before  he  left,  the  last  of  May.  i\^ij:s 
were  jtrocured  at  Fort  Yukon  by  Mr.  Loekhart,  and  at  Sitka  by  Mr.  liischolf. 

IJesiiles  these  loralities,  this  l)ird  was  found  breeding'  in  the  J»arren  Cirounds 
of  Anderson  Kiver  in  (>l)°  north  latitude,  on  the  Aretic  eoast  at  Fort  Ivenai, 
by  ]\Ir.  liischolf,  and  at  F'ort  Simitson,  F'ort  Uae,  and  Peel  River.  It  has 
Ih'i'U  found  breeding  at  Calais  by  Mr.  Boardnian,  and  at  Halifax  by  ]Mr. 
W.  G.  Winton. 

Flggs  .sent  from  Fort  Yukon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine  Kiver,  by 
Mr.  S.  Jones,  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  measuring  Ln:!  inches  in  leng  I 
by.  7."»  in  breadth.  In  size,  shai)e,  ground-color,  and  color  of  their  markings, 
thev  are  hardlv  distinguishalde  from  some  ei^'ijs  of  lirewer  s  Blackbird,  though 
«;enerallv  ditlerent.  All  I  have  seen  IVom  Fort  Y'ukon  have  a  i,n-ound-color 
of  very  light  green,  very  thickly  covered  with  blotches  and  tiner  dottings  of 
a  mixture  of  ferruginous  and  ])urplish-brown.  In  some  the  blotches  are 
larger  and  fewer  than  in  others,  and  in  all  these  the  purple  shading  i)redom- 
inates.  One  egg,  incjre  nearly  spherical  than  the  rest,  measures  .1)8  by  .82. 
Xone  have  any  waving  lines,  as  in  all  other  l>lackl)ird's  eggs.  Two  from 
near  Calais,  ^le.,  measure  1.02  by  .To  of  an  inch,  have  a  ground  of  light 
green,  only  sjiaringly  lUotched  with  shades  of  purplish-brown,  varying  from 
iujht  to  very  dark  hues,  but  with  no  traces  of  lines  or  marbling. 

According  to  Mr.  I>oardman,  these  birds  are  fountl  during  the  summer 
months  about  Calais,  l)Ut  they  are  not  common.  Only  a  few  remain  of 
those  that  come  in  large  flocks  in  the  early  spring.  They  pass  along  about 
the  last  of  April,  the  greater  pro])ortions  only  tarrying  a  short  time ;  but  in 
the  fall  they  stay  from  live  to  eight  weeks.  They  nest  in  the  same  places 
with  the  Kedwing  Blackbirds,  and  their  nests  are  very  nuich  alike.  In  early 
summer  they  have  a  very  i>retty  note,  which  is  never  heard  in  the  fall. 


Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus,  Cab. 

BREWEB'S  BLAoKBIBD. 

Psarocoliua  ajanoccplial ua,  Waolei:,  Lsis,  1829,  758.  So^lcrophngus  cyanoccjtknlus,  Cab.wts, 
Mils.  Hein.  1851,  llt3.  —  IJaikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  552.  —  Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S.  180(5, 
4i:J.  —  Hr.KKM.  X,  S,  53.  —  Cdopkh  &  Sccklky,  20l>.  —  Cooper,  Oni.  C'al.  I,  1N70, 
'27S.  S<tiI,:vopha<fns  mcxicanus,  Swafnsox,  Anim.  in  Men.  2|  cent.  1838,  302.  —  l»oN. 
Conspectus,  1850,  423.  —  Xewhkiimy,  Zool.  Cul.  and  Or.  Route  ;  Rep.  P.  \\.  R.  Surv. 
VI,  IV,  1857,  86.     Qulscalus  brcweri,  Ai'D.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  345,  pi.  ccccxcii. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  stout,  quisealino.  the  commissure  scarcely  sinnatod ;  shorter  tlian  the 
head  and  tlie  hind  toe;  the  hi'iirht  nearly  half  lentrtli  of  eulmen.  Winir  nearly  an  inch 
lonjrer  tlian  the  tail ;  the  second  (piill  hniirest;  the  first  about  equal  to  the  third.  Tail 
rounded  and  moderately  irrathiatt'tl ;  the  lateral  feathers  about  .35  of  an  inch  shorter. 
General  color  of  male  black,  with  lustrous  green  relleetions  everywhere  except  on  the 
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head  an.l  ne<'k.  wlncli  aro  irlossotl  with  ]Mirj»lish-vii»l»'t.  Female  much  duller,  of  a.  liirht 
Itrowuish  anteriorly:  a  very  taint  sujuTciliai-y  stripe.  Lenj,'th  about  10  iuc:  -s;  wing, 
;■).:;();  tail.  4.40. 

IIau.  IliLrli  Central  Plains  to  the  Taeilie;  south  to  Mexico.  IVinhina.  Minn.;  R. 
Illinois  (Wahash  Co.;  li.  KiixavAv);  Matanioras  and  San  Antonio.  Texas  (breeds; 
DuKSSKK,  Ibis,  iSCi!).  4!);>)  ;  Thileau  oi  Mexico  (very  abundant,  and  resident;  Si'mi- 
cnu.vsT,  M.  1>.  S.  1,  ')i)o). 

Aiituinnal  speeiiiions  do  not  oxliibit  the  l)roa(l  rusty  edges  of  feathers  seen 
in  S.  ftrrtftf incus. 

The  h'nudes  and  ininiatiire  males  differ  from  the  adult  males  in  nuu'li  the 
same  imints  as  *s'.y«/vv/////<t//.s  except  that  the  "  rusty "  markings  are  less 
prominent  and  more  grayish.  The  dillerences  generally  hetween  the  two 
species  are  very  appreciahle.  Thus,  in  S.  n/inwccphalKs,  the  hill,  tliougli  of 
the  same  length,  is  mucli  liiglier  and  hroader  at  tlie  hase,  as  well  as  nnu'l) 
less  linear  in  its  upper  outline  ;  the  point,  too,  is  less  tlecurved.  The  size  is 
every  way  larger.  The  purplish  gloss,  which  \nf('rnf(/innis  is  I'ound  on  most 
of  the  hody  except  the  wings  and  tai^  is  here  cimfuied  to  the  head  and 
neck,  the  rest  of  the  hody  being  of  a  ricldy  lustrous  and  strongly  marked 
green,  more  distinct  than  tliat  on  the  wings  and  tail  oi  fcrrui/ineas.  In  one 
si)ecimen  oidy,  f^oni  Santa  llosalia,  Mexico,  is  there  a  trace  of  pur^de  on 
some  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers. 

il.vBiTs.  This  si)ecies  was  first  given  as  a  hird  of  our  hiuna  hy  Mr.  Au- 
dubon, in  the  sui)plementary  pages  of  the  seventh  vidume  of  his  Jiirds  of 
America.  He  met  with  it  on  the  prairies  around  Fort  Tnion,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  Kivers,  and  in  the  extensive  ravines 
in  that  neighborhood,  in  which  were  found  a  few  dwarhsh  trees  and  tall 
rough  weeds  or  grasses,  along  the  margin  of  scanty  rivulets.  In  these  L)cali- 
ties  he  met  with  small  groups  of  seven  or  eight  of  these  birds.  They  were 
in  loose  flocks,  and  ni«)ved  in  a  silent  manner,  permitting  an  ai)proach  to 
within  some  fifteen  or  twenty  paces.,  and  uttering  a  call-note  as  his  party  stood 
watching  their  mov'ements.  Perceiving  it  to  be  a  species  new  to  him,  he 
procured  several  specimens.  He  states  that  they  did  not  evince  the  pertness 
so  usual  to  ])irds  of  this  family,  but  seemed  rather  as  if  dissatisfied  with  their 
abode.  On  the  ground  their  i^ait  was  easy  and  brisk.  He  heard  nothini* 
from  th(3m  of  the  nature  of  a  song,  i-nly  a  single  c/nck,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
liedwing,  betw^een  which  birils  and  the  C.  J\rniijiacus  he  was  disposed  to 
place  this  species. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  this  lUackbird  common  both  in  California  and  in 
Oregon.  He  saw  large  flocks  of  them  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober. They  were  flying  from  field  to  field,  and  gathered  into  the  large 
spruces  about  the  fort,  in  the  maimer  of  other  lilackbirds  when  on  the  point 
of  inigratinjjf. 

Mr.  Allen  found  this  lilackbird,  though  less  an  inhabitant  of  the  marshes 
than  the  Yellow-headed,  associating  with  them  in  destroying  the  farmers' 
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rii)eniiig  corn,  and  only  loss*  destructive  because  less  numerous.  It  appears 
to  be  an  abundant  sjiecies  in  all  the  settled  portions  ot"  tlie  western  region, 
extending  to  tlie  eastward  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  and  even  to  Southeastern  Illi- 
nois, one  s])ecinien  havini^  been  obtained  in  Wisconsin  by  Mr.  Kuinlien,  and 
others  in  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  bv  Mr.  llidijjwav. 

In  tlie  sunnner,  according  to  Mr.  IJid,Liway,  it  retires  to  the  cedar  and 
pinon  mountains  to  l)reed,  at  that  time  seldom  visiting  the  river  valley. 
In  the  winter  it  resorts  in  large  tlocks  to  the  vicinity  of  corrals  and  ])arn- 
vards,  where  it  becomes  verv  tame  and  familiar.  On  the  od  of  June  he 
met  with  the  Ijreecbng-ground  (jf  a  colony  of  tiiese  birds,  in  a  «^rove  of 
cedars  on  the  side  of  a  canon,  in  tlie  mountains,  near  ryiamid  J^ike. 
Xearlv  evcrv  tree  contained  a  nest,  and  several  had  two  or  three.  Eacli 
nest  was  .saddled  on  a  horizontal  branch,  genemlly  in  a  thick  tuft  of  foliage, 
and  well  concealed.  The  majority  of  these  nests  contained  young,  and 
when  these  were  disturbed  the  ])arents  tlew  about  the  heads  of  the  in- 
truders, uttering  a  soft  eh  nek.  The  maximum  nund)er  of  eggs  or  young 
was  six,  the  usual  number  four  or  tive.  In  notes  and  manners  it  seemed 
to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  C  ferriKfhieus. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  these  birds  (|uite  abundant  at  Fort  Dalles,  but  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  they  were  (piite  rare.  At  Fort  Dalles  it  is  a  winter 
resident,  where,  in  the  cold  weather,  it  may  frcipiently  be  found  in  tlocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  l)arn-yards  and  stables.  Dr.  Cooper  also  obtained  specimens 
of  this  ( Jrakle  at  Vancouver,  and  regards  it  as  a  constant  resident  on  the 
Columbia  Iliver.  He  saw  n(>ne  at  Puget  Sound.  In  their  notes  and  habits 
he  was  not  able  to  trace  any  difference  from  the  Rusty  Blackbird  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  In  winter  they  kept  about  the  stables  in  ilocks  of  fifties  or 
more,  and  on  warm  days  Hew  about  among  the  tree-tops,  in  company  with 
the  licdwings,  singing  a  harsh  but  ])leasant  chorus  for  hours. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  it  to  be  an  abundant  species  everywhere  throughout 
California,  except  in  the  dense  forests,  and  resident  throughout  the  year. 
They  frecpient  ])astures  and  Ibllow  cattle  in  the  manner  of  the  Molothrvs. 
Thev  associate  with  the  other  lUackbirds,  and  are  fond  of  feedin-,,^  and  bath- 
iiiLj  along  the  edges  of  streams.  They  have  not  much  som;,  but  the  noise 
made  by  a  large  tlock,  as  they  sit  sunning  themselves  in  early  spring,  is  said 
to  be  ([uite  jtleasing.  In  this  chorus  the  IJedwings  frequently  assist.  At 
Santa  Cruz  he  found  them  more  familiar  than  elsewhere.  They  Impiented 
the  vards  about  houses  and  stables,  buildini;  in  the  trees  of  the  o^ardens,  and 
collecting  daily,  after  their  hunger  was  satisfied,  on  the  roofs  or  on  neighbor- 
ing trees,  to  sing,  for  an  hour  or  two,  their  songs  of  thanks.  He  has  seen  a 
pair  of  these  birds  ])ursue  and  drive  away  a  large  hawk  threatening  some 
tame  |>igeons. 

This  s])ecies  has  an  extended  distribution,  having  been  met  with  1)V  ^Ir. 
Kennicott  as  far  north  as  Pembina,  and  being  also  abundant  as  far  south  as 
Xorthcrn  ^lexico.      In  the  Boundary  Survey  si)ecimens  were  procured  at 
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Eapfle  Pass  and  at  Santa  llosalie,  where  Lieutenant  Coueli  tniuul  them  livini; 
alx)Ut  the  ranches  and  tlie  cattk^-yards. 

Mr.  Dresser,  on  his  arrival  at  Matanioras,  in  duly,  noticed  thesi-  l.irds  in 
the  streets  ot  that  town,  in  coniijany  with  the  Long-tailed  (Irakles  V.  nufrrn- 
riin  and  Molnthrns  juroris.  He  was  told  hy  the  Mexicans  that  they  lnecd 
there,  hut  it  was  too  late  to  ])rocure  their  eiii^^s.  In  the  winter  vast  iloeks 
Ireciuented  the  rctads  near  ]>y,  as  well  as  tlie  street^s  of  San  Antonio  and  Plaule 
Pass.  They  were  as  tame  as  Eurojiean  S]>arnjw.s.  Their  note,  when  on  the 
wing,  was  a  low  wliistle.  When  c<jngregated  in  trees,  they  kept  \i\)  an  inces- 
sant chattering. 

Dr.  (.'ones  found  them  permanent  residents  of  Arizona,  and  exceedingly 
abundant.  It  was  the  typical  Blackbird  of  Fort  AVhi})i)le,  though  few  proba- 
blv  breed  in  the  immediate  vicinitv.  Towards  the  end  of  Sei>tember  thev 
become  very  numerous,  and  remain  so  until  May,  after  which  few  are  ob- 
served till  the  fall.  They  congregate  in  imnienc  tlocks  about  the  c(trrals, 
and  are  tame  and  familiar.  Their  note,  he  says,  is  a  harsh,  rasping  squeak, 
varied  by  a  melodious,  ringing  whi.stle.  I  am  indebted  to  this  observing 
ornithologist  for  the  following  sketch  of  tlreir  j)eculiar  characteristics  :  — 

"Brewer's  Blackbird  is  resident  in  Arizona,  the  most  abundant  bird  of  its 
family,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  the  Territory.  It  ap- 
pears about  Fort  AVhipple  in  iloeks  in  September;  the  nundjers  are  aug- 
mented during  the  following  month,  and  there  is  little  or  no  diminution 
until  ^Lay,  when  the  Hocks  disperse  to  breed. 

"The  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  bush  or  tree,  sometimes  at  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  a  bulky  structure,  not  distantly  resem- 
bling a  miniature  Crow's  nest,  Init  it  is  comparatively  deeper  and  more  com- 
pactly built.  A  great  quantity  of  short,  crooked  twigs  are  brought  together 
and  interlace<l  to  form  the  basement  and  outer  wall,  and  with  these  is 
matted  a  variety  of  softer  material,  as  weed-stalks,  fibrous  roots,  and  dried 
grasses.  A  little  mud  may  be  found  mixed  with  the  other  mattnial,  Imt  it 
is  not  plastered  on  in  any  quantity,  and  often  seems  to  l)e  merely  what  ad- 
hered to  the  roots  or  plant-stems  that  were  used.  The  nest  is  finished 
inside  with  a  (juantity  of  hair.  The  eggs  are  altogether  different  from  those 
of  the  Qniscidi  and  A(/c/cri,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Yellow-headed  and 
Busty  Cirakles.  Tliey  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six,  and  measure  barely 
an  inch  in  length  bv  al>out  three  fourths  as  much  in  breadth.  The  ground- 
color  is  dull  olivaceous-gray,  sometimes  a  paler,  clearer  bluish  or  greenish 
gi'ay,  thickly  sj)attered  all  over  with  small  spots  of  brown,  from  very  dark 
blackish-brown  or  chocolate  to  light  lunber.  These  marking.*?,  none  of 
great  size,  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  though  probably  never  becoming 
line-tracery ;  and  they  vary  indefinitely  in  nundjer,  being  sometimes  so 
crowded  that  the  egg  a})pears  (»f  an  almost  uniform  brownish  color. 

"In  this  region  the  Blackbirds  ]»lay  the  same  part  in  nature's  economy 
that  the  Yellow-headed  Troupial  does  in  some  other  parts  of  the  ^Vest,  and 
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the  CowMrd  and  ruiple  Grtikle  in  tlic  Kast.  Like  others  of  their  trihe  they 
are  very  ahunthxnt  where  found  at  all,  and  eminently  ••regarious,  except 
whilst  breeding.  Yet  1  never  saw  such  inminieralde  multitudes  together  as 
the  Kedwinged  Blackhird,  or  even  its  Californian  congener,  ^1.  tricolor,  shows 
in  the  fall,  Hocks  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  being  oftenest  seen.  I'nlike  the 
Af/e/ai,  they  show  no  partiality  for  swampy  phu-es,  being  lovers  of  tlie  woods 
and  fields,  and  a})pearing  perfectly  at  home  in  the  clearings  about  man's 
abode,  where  their  sources  of  sui»ply  are  made  sure  through  his  bounty  or 
wastefulness.  They  are  well  adapted  for  terrestrial  life  l»y  the  size  and 
strength  of  their  feet,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  ground,  betaking 
themselves  to  the  trees  on  alarm.  On  the  ifr«>und  thev  habituallv  run  with 
nimble  steps,  when  seeking  food,  only  occasionally  hopping  leisurely,  like  a 
Sparrow,  upon  both  feet  at  once.  Their  movements  are  generally  quick, 
and  their  attitudes  varied.     Thev  run  with  the  head  lowered  and  tail  soine- 

ft/ 

what  elevated  and  partly  spread  for  a  balance,  but  in  walking  slowly  the 
head  is  held  high,  and  oscillates  with  every  step.  The  customary  attitude 
when  perching  is  with  the  body  nearly  erect,  the  tail  hanging  hjosely  down, 
and  the  bill  ])ointing  u]>ward  ;  l)ut  should  their  attention  be  attracted,  this 
negligent  posture  is  changed,  the  birds  sit  low  and  hnnly,  with  elevated  and 
wide-spread  tail  rapidly  Hirted,  whilst  the  bright  eye  peers  clown  through 
the  foliage.  When  a  tlock  comes  down  to  the  ground  to  search  for  food, 
they  generally  huddle  closely  together  and  pass  jn-etty  quickly  along,  each 
one  striving  to  be  first,  and  in  their  eagerness  they  continually  fiy  up  and 
re-alight  a  few  j)aces  ahead,  so  that  the  flock  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  rolling 
over  and  over.  When  disturbed  at  such  times,  they  fly  in  a  dense  body  to 
a  neighboring  tree,  but  then  almost  invariably  scatter  as  they  settle  among 
the  boughs.  The  alarm  over,  one,  more  adventurous,  flies  down  again,  two 
or  three  follow  in  his  wake,  and  the  rest  come  trooi)ing  after.  In  their  be- 
havior towards  man,  they  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  of  heedlessness  and 
timidity;  they  wouhl  ramble  about  almost  at  our  feet  sometimes,  yet  the 
least  unusual  sound  or  movement  sent  them  scurrying  into  the  trees.  They 
became  tamest  about  the  stables,  where  thev  would  walk  almost  under  the 
liorses'  feet,  like  (.\nvbirds  in  a  farm-yard. 

"Their  hunger  satisfied,  the  Pdackbirds  wouLl  fly  into  the  pine-trees  and 
remain  a  long  time  motionless,  though  not  at  all  (piiet.  They  were  *at  sing- 
ing-school,' we  used  to  say,  and  certainly  there  was  room  for  improvement 
in  their  chorus;  but  if  their  notes  were  not  particularly  harmonious,  they 
were  si)rightly,  varied,  and  on  the  whole  rather  agreeal)le,  suggesting  the 
jovialitv  that  Blackbirds  alwavs  show  when  their  stomachs  are  full,  and  the 
prospect  of  further  supply  is  good.  Their  n(jtes  are  rapid  and  emphatic,  and, 
like  the  barking  of  coyotes,  give  an  inq)ression  of  many  more  performers 
than  are  really  engaged.  They  have  a  smart  chirp,  like  the  clashing  of  })eb- 
bles,  fretpiently  re]»eated  at  intervals,  varied  with  a  long-drawn  mellow 
whistle.     Their  ordinary  iKjte,  continually  uttered  when  they  are  searching 
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for  food,  is  intoriiu'diate  between  the  unttural  chuck  of  the  liedwing  and  the 
metallic  chink  of  the  Ifeedhird. 

"  In  the  fall,  when  food  i.^  most  ahundant,  they  j^enerally  urow  fat,  and 
furnish  exrdU'nt  eating.  They  are  tender,  like  other  small  l»irds,  and  do 
not  have  tlie  rather  unpleasant  Huvor  that  the  IJedwing  gains  by  feeding  too 
long  upon  the  Zf'jiaia. 

"These  are  sociable  as  well  as  gregarious  ])irds,  and  allied  s])ecies  are 
seen  associating  with  them.  At  Wilmington,  Southern  Califcjrnia,  where  I 
found  them  extremely  abundant  in  Xovcmber,  they  were  tlocking  indiscrim- 
inately witii  the  equally  j)lentiful  Ai/</>n'iis  tr'uvlor" 

])r.  Ileermann  found  this  iilackbird  very  c<mnnon  in  Xew  Mexico  and 
Texas,  though  he  was  piobably  in  error  in  su])])osing  that  all  leave  there  be- 
fore the  perittd  of  incul)ation.  During  the  fall  they  fre(|uent  the  cattle- 
yards,  where  they  obtain  abundance  of  food.  They  were  very  familiar, 
alighting  on  the  house-tops,  and  ap})arently  having  no  cause  for  fear  of  man. 
Unlike  all  other  writers,  he  speaks  of  its  song  as  a  soft,  clear  whistle. 
When  congregated  in  spring  on  the  trees,  they  keep  up  a  continual  chatter- 
ing for  hours,  as  though  revelling  in  an  e.xiiberance  of  si)irits. 

Under  the  connnon  Sjianish  name  of  Pujaro  pricto,  Dr.  l>erlandier  refers 
in  MSS.  t(j  this  species.  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  Mexico,  and 
especially  the  P^astern  States.  It  moves  in  tlocks  in  comjtany  with  the 
other  lilackbirds.  It  is  said  to  construct  a  well-made  nest  about  the  end  of 
April,  of  blades  of  grass,  lining  it  with  horse-hair.  The  eggs,  three  or  four 
in  number,  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Qciscahiji  laacruru.^,  obtuse  at 
one  end,  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  other.  The  ground-color  is  a  pale  gray, 
with  a  bluish  tint,  and  although  less  streaked,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  larger  Blackbird. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  these  birds  nest  in  low^  trees,  often  several  in  one 
tree.  He  describes  the  nest  as  lari^je,  constructed  externally  of  a  roujjjh  frame 
of  twigs,  with  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  lined  with  fine  rootlets  and  grasses. 
The  eggs  are  laid  from  April  10  to  May  20,  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
have  a  dull  greenish-white  ground,  with  numerous  streaks  and  small  blotches 
of  dark  brown.  He  gives  their  measurement  at  one  inch  by  .72.  They  raise 
two  and  probably  three  broods  in  a  season. 

Four  eggs  of  this  species,  from  Monterey,  collected  by  Dr.  Canfield,  have 
an  average  measurement  of  1.02  inches  by  .74.  Their  ground-color  is  a 
pale  white  with  a  greenish  tinge.  They  are  marked  with  great  irregular- 
ity, with  blotches  of  a  light  brown,  with  fewer  blotches  of  a  much  darker 
shade,  and  a  few  dots  of  the  same.  In  one  egg  the  spots  are  altogether 
of  the  lighter  shade,  and  are  so  numerous  and  contiuenc  as  to  conceal  the 
ground-color.  In  the  other  they  are  more  .scattered,  but  the  lines  and 
marbling  of  irregularly  shaj>ed  and  narrow  zigzag  marking  are  absent  in 
nearlv  all  the  e^j^s. 

]\Ir.  Lord  found  this  species  a  rare  bird  in  British  Columbia.     He  saw^  a 
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few  on  Vancouver  Island  in  the  yards  wliere  cattle  were  fed,  and  a  small 
nunilicr  IVeciucntcd  tin*  mule-cani})  nn  the  Sunias  ])rairie.  East  of  the 
Cascades  lie  met  none  except  at  Cnlville,  wliere  a  small  ilock  had  wintered 
in  a  settler's  cowyartl.  TIk'V  aj>])eared  to  have  a  great  liking  for  the  pres- 
ence of  those  animals,  arising  from  their  finding  more  food  and  insects 
there  than  elsewhere,  walking  between  their  legs,  and  even  perching  upon 
their  hacks. 

Cajttain  lilakiston  found  this  sjiecies  breeding  on  the  forks  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, June  *>,  1838,  where  he  obtained  its  eggs. 


Genus  QUISCALUS,   Vieillot. 

QuiscalKs,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816  (Guay).      (Type,  Grucula  quiscala,  L.) 

Sp.  Char.     Bill  as  loner  as  the  head,  the  culmen  sliijhtly  curved,  the  j^onys  almost 
straight ;  the  edges  of  the  bill  iullectcd  and  rounded ;  the  commissure  quite  strongly 
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sinuatod.  Outlines  of  tarsal  soutellse  well  defined  on  the  sides;  tail  long,  boat-shaped,  or 
capable  of  folding  so  that  the  two  sides  can  almost  be  brought  together  upward,  the 
feathers  conspicuously  and  decidedly  graduated,  their  inner  webs  longer  than  the  outer. 
Color  black. 

The  excessive  graduation  of  the  long  tail,  with  the  perfectly  lilack  color, 
at  once  distincruishes  this  genus  from  any  other  in  the  United  States.  Two 
types  may  l)e  distinguished:  one  Qviscfdus,  in  which  the  females  are  much 
like  the  males,  although  a  little  smaller  and  perhaps  with  rather  less  lustre ; 
the  otiier,  Mr/ptfjiriscnhLs,  much  larger,  with  the  tail  more  graduated,  the 
females  considerably  smaller,  and  of  a  brown  or  rusty  color.  The  Qin'srali 
are  all  from  North  America  or  the  West  Indies  (including  Trinidad)  ;  none 
having  been  positively  determined  as  South  American.  The  Mcfiaquiscali 
are  ^lexican  and  Gulf  species  entirely,  while  a  third  group,  the  Holoqiiiscab', 
is  West  Indian. 
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Synopsis  of  Species  and  Varieties. 
A*   QUISCALUS.     Scxi's  nfjuly  siinilai-  in   phinia^'e.     Culor  black  ;   each 
species  glossed  witii  ditlereiit  sliadcs  of  bronze,  purple,  violet,  green,  etc.     Lateral 
tail-feathers  about  ."')  tin;  length  of  ceutraL    Hah.  Eastern  United  States.     Pro- 
portion r>f  wing  to  tail  variable. 

Q.  purpureus.     a.  13<»dy  uniform  l)rassy-oIive  without  varying  tints.    Head 
and  neck  steel-blue,  more  violaeeous  anterioily. 

1.  Length,  13.r>0  ;  wing-,  o.r>0  to  o.fJo ;  tail,  fi.TO  to  0.8O,  its  graduation, 
1.50 ;  eulmen,  1.35  to  1.40.  Vivid  blue  of  the  neck  all  round  abruptly 
detincd  against  the  brassy -olive  of  tlu?  body.  Feuiale.  Wing,  o.liO  ;  tail, 
4.80  to  .'(.10.  Hub.  Interior  portions  of  North  America,  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana  to  Saskatchewan  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory;  New 
England  States  ;  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory   .         .         .     var.  aeneus. 

b.  Body  variegated   with   purple,  green,  and   blue  tints.     Head  and   neck 
violaceous-purple,  more  lilue  anteriorly. 

2.  Length,  12..j0:  wing,  o.iJO ;  tail,  5.30,  its  graduation,  1.20;  eulmen, 
1.32.  Dark  juirple  of  neck  all  round  passing  over  the  breast,  and 
appearing  in  patches  on  the  lower  parts.  Wing  and  tail  purplish ;  tail- 
coverts  reddish-j)urple.  Female.  Wing,  5.10  ;  tail,  4.50.  Hab.  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  United  States     ......  \SLT.pnrpureus. 

3.  Length,  11.75;  wing,  4.85  to  5.G0 ;  tail,  4.G0  to  5.50,  its  graduation, 
.00;  eulmen,  1.38  to  1.(30.  Dark  purple  of  neck  sharply  detined  against 
the  dull  blackish  olive-green  of  the  body.  Wings  and  tail  greenish- 
blue ;  tail-coverts  violet-blue.     Female.   Wing,  4.G5  to  4.90;  tail,  3.80 

to  4. GO.     Hub.   South  Florida ;  resident      ....         var.  agelaius. 
B*  HOLOQUISCALUS.    (Cassin.)    Tail  shorter  than  wings;  sexes  similar. 
Coior  iTiOssy  black,  but  without  varying  shades  of  gloss:  nearly  uniform  in  each 
species.     Tail  moderately  graduated.     Hab.   West  India  Islands,  almost  exclu- 
sive!'; Mexico  and  South  America. 

Q.  baritus.     Black,  with  a  soft  bluish-violet  gloss,  changing  on  wings  and 
tail  into  bluish-green. 

C'llmen  (leriderlly  curved  ;  base  of  mandibles  on  sides,  smooth. 

1.  Bill  robust,  commissure  sinuated  ;  depth  of  bill,  at  base,  .54  ;  eulmen, 
1.33  ;  wing,  G.15  ;  tail,  5.50,  its  graduation,  1.30.     Female.    Wing,  5.20  ; 

tail,  4.70  ;  other  measurements  in  proportion.     Hab.   Jamaica,    var.  bar  it  us} 

2.  Bill  slender,  commissure  scarcely  sinuated  ;  depth  of  bill,  .43 ; 
eulmen,    1.35;    wing,   5.40;  tail,  5.10,   its   graduation,  1.20.      Female. 

Wing,  4.60  ;  tail,  4.20.     Hab.   Porto  Rico         .         .         var.  bracltypterus.^ 

Culmen  almost  straifjht ;  base  of  mandibles  on  sides  corrugated. 

3.  Depth  of  bill,  .51;  eulmen,  1.44;  wing,  G.OO;  tail,  5.50,  its  gradua- 
tion, 1.50.     Female.    Wing.  5.15;  tail,  4.80.     Hab.    Cuba.      x&r.  gun  dlach  i .^ 

4.  Depth  of  bill,  .40 ;  eulmen,  1.35 ;  wing,  5.00 ;  tail,  4.50,  its  gradua- 
tion, .80.     Hab.   Hayti  . var.  niger.* 

1  Quvicalns  baritus  (LiXN.),  Ca.ss.  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  1866,  p.  405.  (Gracula  barita, 
Lixx.  S.  N.  1,  165,  1766).     Q.  crass irostris,  Swaixsox. 

"  Quiscalus  brachiipteriis,  Cass.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  406. 

8  QuifiCdlus  gundlachi,  Cass.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  406. 

*  Quiscahis  nigcr  (Roddaert),  Cass.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  407.  {OHolus  nigcr,  Bodd.  Tab.  PI. 
Enl.  p.  .31,  1783.) 

None  of  the  continontal  forms  are  in  the  coTIoction,  and  therefore  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  the  West  Indian  species  cannot  be  here  given.     They  are  :  (1)  ^.  lugubriSj  SwAixs. 
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C.  MEOAQUISCALUS.  (Cassis.)  Tail  loiijror  than  wings.  Soxes  very 
nnlikf.  FcniaN-  niudi  sinallcr,  and  vitv  (liU'crent  in  color,  being  olivaceous- 
brown,  ligiitest  beneath.  Male  without  varying  shades  of  color;  lateral  tail- 
feather  about  .<U)  the  niiddh',  or  less. 

Q.  major.  Cuhnen  strongly  def'urved  terminally ;  bill  rolnist.  Female 
with  l)ack,  nape,  and  crown  like  the  wnigs ;  abdomen  nmch  darker  than 
throat. 

Lustre  of  the  plumnffe  'jreen,  passing  into  violet  anteriorly  on  head  and  neck. 

1.  Length,  1.'>.U0:  wing,  T.-'^O ;  tail,  7.70,  its  graduation,  2.50 ;  culmen, 
l.G(>.  Female.  Wing,  5.10.  Ilab.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of 
United  States var.  major. 

Lustre,  violet  passing  into  green  poHteriorly. 

2.  Length,  14.00;  wing,  0.75 ;  tail,  7.*2o,  its  graduation,  2.40;  culmen, 
1.57.    Female.  Wing.  5.30;  tail.  5.()0.    Hah.   Western  Mexico.    (Mazat- 

lan,  Colima,  etc.) \nv.  pahistris.^ 

3.  Length,  1S.(>0;  wing,  7.70 ;  tail,  9.20,  its  graduation,  3.50;  culmen, 
1.70.  Female.  Wing,  5.80;  tail,  ().30.  Hab.  From  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas,  south  through  Eastern  Mexico  ;  Mazatlan  (accidental?). 

var.  macr  uru8 
Q.  tenniroBtris.'     Culmen    scarcely    derurvcd    terminally  ;    bill    slender. 
Female  with  back,  nape,  and  crown  very  ditferent  in  color  from  the  wings ; 
abdomen  as  light  as  throat. 

1.  Male.  Lustre  puri)lish-violet,  inclining  to  steel-blue  on  wing  and 
upper  tail-coverts.  Length,  15.00 ;  wing,  7.00 ;  tail,  8.00,  its  gradua- 
tion, 3.00.  Female.  Crown,  nape,  and  back  castaneous-brown  :  rest  of 
upper  parts  brownish-black.  A  distinct  superciliary  stripe,  with  the 
whole  lower  parts  as  far  as  flanks  and  crissum,  deep  fulvous-ochraceous, 
lightest,  and  inclining  to  ochraceous-white,  on  throat  and  lower  part 
of  abdomen;  flanks  and  crissum  blackish-brown.  Wing,  5.10;  tail, 
5.35,  its  graduation,  l.SO;  culmen,  1.33;  greatest  depth  of  bill,  .36, 
Hab.  Mexico  (central  ?j. 


Quiscalus  purpureus,  Bartr. 

THE  CROW  BLACKBIBD. 

Sp,  Cn.\R.  Bill  above,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  more  than  twice  as  high ;  the  com- 
missure moderately  sinuated  and  considerably  decurved  at  tip.  Tail  a  little  shorter  than 
the  wing,  much  graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  .90  to  1.50  inches  shorter.     Third  quill 

(Cabinet  Cyclopivdia,  p.  29!»,  1S38.  —  Cass.  Pr.  A.  X.  S.  1866,  408).  Hab.  S.  Am.,  Trinidad. 
{2)  Q.  mcxicaniis,  Cass.  (Pr.  A.  X.  S.  1866,  408K  Hob.  Mexico.  Besides  these  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing, whose  habitats  ai-e  unknown  :  Q.  infli:xirostris,  SwAixs.  (Cab.  Cyc.  p.  300,  1838),  and 
Q.  rccfirosfns,  Cass.  (Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  409). 

1  QuiscalKs  pnlustris  (SwAixs.),  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  X.  S.,  Phila.,  1866,  p.  411.  {Scaphulurus 
pal..  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  437). 

2  Quiscalns  tcnui-rustris.  Swains.  Cabinet  Cyclopifdia,  1838,  p.  299.  —  Cassin,  Pr.  A,  N.  S. 
1866,  411.  The  Q.  assimilis,  Sci..  Cat.  Am.  B.  1862,  141,  from  Bogota,  an<l  Q.  prrurianus, 
Swains.  Cab.  Cyc.  1838,  354,  of  Peru,  are  not  in  the  collection  ;  they  are  probably  referrible  to 
the  major  type. 
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fonpfest ;  first  between  fourth  and  liftli,  Color  l>Iaek,  varionsly  <xl<»<sed  with  tnetaUic 
reflections  of  lironze,  purple,  vi(»l«'t,  blue,  and  <;reen.  Feinnle  siniihir.  but  smaller  and 
duller,  with  peihaps  more  jjreen  on 
the  head.  Leu^'th,  13.00;  win-:,  0.00; 
ill  abovi',  l.'J-'. 

I [.VI!.     From   Atlantic    to   the    high 
Central  I'lains. 


Of  the  Crow  lilackbird  of  the 
United  States,  tliree  well-marked 
races  are  now  distinguished  in 
the  species  :  one,  the  common 
form  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  an- 
other occiirrinii^  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Uritish  Possessions, 
and  the  Xew  England  States,  and 
a  third  on  the  Peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida. The  comparative  diagnoses 
of  the  three  will  be  found  on  page  809. 


Quiacalus  purpureus. 


Var.  purpureug,  Bart  rax. 
FUBPLE  GRASLE. 

Oraciila  quvicnla,  LiNV,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  (ed.  10,)  175S,  109  {yfoucdnlfi  jmrjnireay  Cal.^  ;  I,  (ed. 
12,)  176(5,  165.  —  Gmelin,  I,  1788,  31)7.  —  Lath.vm,  Ind.  I,  17j»0,  191.  —  Wil.sox,  Am. 
Orn.  Ill,  IMl,  44,  pi.  x.\i,  f.  4.  <'h(ih-i>i>hiincs  quiscnliis,  Waglku,  Sy>t.  Av.  1827  ((/m- 
cula). — Cab.  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  196.  miriolus  Iiuforirianm,  Gmelik,  Syst.  Nat.  I, 
1788,  387  ;  albino  var.  ?  i  Oriohis  niger,  Gmklin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  393.  f  fJracuIa 
2rurpurea,  Bautkam,  Travels,  1791,  290.  Quiscnhis  irrsh-olur,  Vikillot,  Analyse  ? 
1816.  —  iB.  Xouv.  Diet.  XXVIII,  1819,  488.  —  In.  Gal.  Ois.  I,  171,  pi.  cviii.  —  Bos. 
Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  45.  —  Ib.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1825.  45,  pi.  v.  —  In.  List,  1838.  —  In.  Con- 
spectus, 1840,  424. —Sw.  F.  Bor.-Am.  II,  1831,  485.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  1832,  194. 

—  Aui).  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  35  :  V,  1838,  481  (not  the  pi.  vii.).  —-In.  Syn.  1839,  146. 

—  In.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  58  (not  the  pi.  ecxxi.).  —  BAiitn,  iiirds  N.  Am.  1858,  575. 
frracula  Ixtrita,  Oi:i»,  .T.  A.  N.  So.  I,  1818,  253.  ^'Quisathis  purjntirua,  Licnr."  — 
Cassix,  Pr.  a.  N.  Se.,  1866,  403.  —  Rinr.wAV,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1869,  133.  —  Allkx, 
B.  E.  Fla.  291  (in  part).  Quisoilus  nifens,  LieiiT.  Verz.  1823,  No.  164.  (JuLscalus 
pnrpurnfH.-i,  SwAixsoN,  Anim.  in  Menag.  1838,  No.  55.  Purple  Grakle,  Pexxant, 
Arctic  Zoid.  II. 


Sp.  Char.  Length  ahout  12..50;  wincr.  5..o0;  tail  4.92;  cnlmen,  1.24;  tarsus,  L28. 
Second  quill  lonrfest,  hardly  pereeptibly  (only  .07  of  an  inch)  lon<jer  than  the  hrst  and 
third,  wliich  are  equal;  projection  of  primaries  beyond  secondaries,  L56;  graduation  of 
tail,  .92.  General  appearance  glossy  black  ;  whole  plumage,  however,  brightly  glossed 
with  reddish-viokt,  bronzed  purple,  steel-blue,  and  green  ;  the  head  and  neck  with  purple 
prevailing,  this  being  in  some  individuals  more  bluish,  in  others  more  reddish ;  where 
most  blue  this  is  purest  anteriorly,  becoming  more  violet  on  the  neck.  On  other  portions 
of  the  body  the  blue  and  violet  forming  an  iridescent  zone  on  eaeh  feather,  the  blue  first, 
the  violet  terminal ;  sometimes  the  head  is  similarlv  marked.     On  the  abdomen  the  blue 
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generally  predominates,  on  the  rump  the  violet;  wings  nn<l  tall  Mark,  with  violet  re- 
flection, more  Ithiisli  on  th«*  ltitt»'r;  tlu'  wing-t-overts  fi<'(|ii"ntly  tii»|»«'cl  will)  steel-bhie 
or  violt't.     iJill,  tarsi,  and  tors  pun-  lilaek  ;  iris  siilphm-vi'llow. 

Hau.     Atlantic  States,  north  to  Nova  Scotia,  west  to  the  Alleghanies. 

This  I'nriii  is  luoro  liiihle  to 
variation  than  any  other,  the  ar- 
itiiii^einent  of  the  metallic  tints 
varvin*;  with  the  individual ;  there 
is  never,  however,  an  a]H)roaeh 
to  the  shar|)  definition  and  syin- 
nietrieal  pattern  of  eolnration  char- 
acteristic of  the  western  race, 
var.  purpureus.  Tijg  female  is  a  little  less  hril- 

liant  than  the  male,  and  sli<,ditly  smaller.  The  yuimg  is  entirely  uniform 
slaty-brt)wn,  without  j^loss. 

An  extreme  examjde  of  this  race  (:i2,5JG,  Washington,  D.  C.  ?)  is  almost 
wlicdlv  of  a  continuous  rich  pur[de,  interrupte<l  only  on  the  interscapulars, 
^'.here,  anteriorly,  the  purjde  is  overlaid  l>y  bright  green,  the  feathers  with 
te -minal  tiansverse  bars  of  bluish.  On  the  lower  parts  are  scattered  areas 
of  a  more  bluish  tint.  The  j)ur|de  is  richest  and  of  a  reddish  cast  on  the 
neck,  passing  gradually  into  a  bluish  tint  toward  the  bill;  on  the  rump  and 
breast  the  purple  has  a  somewhat  bronzy  ajjpearance. 

Habits.  The  common  Crow  lilackbird  of  the  eastern  United  States  ex- 
hibits three  well-markeil  and  permanently  varying  forms,  which  we  present 
as  races.  Yet  these  variations  are  so  well  marked  and  so  constant  that  they 
almost  claim  the  right  to  be  treated  as  si)ecifically  distinct.  We  shall  con- 
sider them  by  themselves.  They  are  the  Purple  Grakle,  or  common  Crow 
Blackbird,  Qnmah's  purpiurm ;  the  Bronzed  Grakle,  Q.  cvni'Hn  ;  and  the 
Florida  Grakle,  Q.  fn/Irrta^. 

The  first  of  these,  the  well-known  Crow  Blackbird  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
so  far  as  we  are  now  informed,  has  an  area  extendim;  from  Xorthern  Florida 
on  the  south  to  Maine,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Alleghanies.  ^Ir.  Allen 
states  that  the  second  form  is  the  typical  form  of  New  England,  but  my  ob- 
servations do  not  confirm  his  statement.  Both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
forms  occur  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  purpvreus  alone  seems  to  be  a  summer 
resident,  the  aniens  occurring  only  m  tnnisitii,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  now  aware, 
chiefiy  in  the  fall. 

The  Crow  Blackbirds  visit  Massachusetts  earlv  in  March  and  remain 
until  the  latter  part  of  September,  those  that  are  summer  residents  generally 
departing  before  October.  They  are  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  breed  in  small  communities  or  by  solitary  pairs. 

In  the  Central  States,  especially  in  Peimsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  they  are 
much  more  abundant,  and  render  themselves  conspicuous  and  dreaded  by 
the  farmers  through  the  extent  of  their  depredations  on  the  crops.     The  evil 
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(U'ods  of  all  l»ii<ls  are  ever  imuli  more  imtic*'*!  and  dwelt  u|miii  tliaii  tlicir 
i)eii('ticial  acts.  So  it  is,  to  an  eniincnt  degree,  with  tlie  ("row  r»larkliinl. 
Very  tew  seem  aware  of  the  vast  amount  uf  l>enetit  it  cc niters  on  the  farmer, 
hut  all  know  lull  \\v\\ — antl  are  hitterly  prejudiced  hy  the  kuowlnlge  — 
th«^  extent  t)f  the  damaj^es  this  hird  causes. 

They  return  to  I'ennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  large,  h>ose 
flocks,  at  that  time  fre«iuenting  the  meadows  and  ithmghed  fields,  and  their 
food  then  consists  almost  wholly  of  gruhs,  worms,  etc.,  of  which  they  de- 
stroy ]»rodigious  nund>ers.  In  view  of  the^e  services,  and  notwithstanding 
the  havoc  tiiey  commit  on  the  crops  of  Indian  corn,  Wilson  states  that  he 
sliould  liesitate  whether  to  consider  these  birds  most  as  friends  or  sis  enemies, 
as  they  are  particularly  destructive  to  almost  all  the  noxious  worms,  grubs, 
and  caterpillars  that  infest  the  farmer's  fields,  which,  were  they  to  be  allowed 
to  multiply  unmolested,  woidd  soon  consume  nine  tenths  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  his  labor,  and  desolate  the  country  with  the  miseries  of  famine. 

The  dej»redations  committed  by  these  binls  are  almost  wholly  upon  Indian 
corn,  at  ditlerent  stages.  As  scon  as  its  blades  ajjpear  above  the  ground, 
after  it  has  been  ])lanted,  these  birds  descend  upon  the  fields,  i)ull  uj)  the 
tender  jdaiit,  and  devour  the  seeds,  scattering  the  green  blades  around.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  attempt  to  drive  them  away  with  the  gun.  They  only  tly 
from  one  part  of  the  Held  to  another.  And  again,  as  soon  as  the  tender  corn 
has  Ibrmed,  these  Hocks,  now  re[»lenished  ])y  the  young  of  the  year,  once  more 
swarm  in  the  corntields,  tear  olf  the  husks,  and  devour  the  tender  grains.  Wil- 
son has  seen  fields  of  corn  in  which  more  than  half  the  corn  was  thus  ruined. 

These  birds  winter  in  immense  nu tubers  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia, 
Xorth  and  South  Carolina,  and  (leorgia,  sometimes  forming  one  congregated 
juultitude  of  several  hundred  thousands.  On  one  occasion  Wilson  met,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lloanoke,  on  the  20th  of  January,  one  of  these  prodigious 
armies  of  Crow  Blackbirds.  They  rose,  lie  states,  from  the  surrounding 
fields  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and,  descending  on  the  length  of  the  r(»ad 
before  him,  they  c(nered  it  and  the  fences  completely  with  black.  When 
they  again  ro.se,  and  after  a  fe\v  evolutions  descended  on  the  skirts  of  the 
high  timbered  woods,  they  produced  a  most  singular  and  striking  effect. 
Whole  trees,  for  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  top  to  the  lowest  branches, 
seemed  as  if  hung  with  mourning.  Their  notes  and  screaming,  he  adds, 
seemed  all  the  while  like  the  distant  sounds  of  a  great  cataract,  but  in  a 
more  musical  cadence. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Xaturalist  (II.  326),  residing  in  Xewark,  X.  Y., 
notes  the  advent  of  a  large  nund>er  of  these  birds  to  his  village.  Two  built 
their  nest  inside  the  spire  of  a  church.  Another  pair  took  possession  of  a 
martin-house  in  the  narrator's  garden,  forcibly  expelling  the  rightful  owners. 
These  same  birds  also  attempted  to  plunder  the  newly  constructed  nests  of 
the  liobins  of  their  materials.  They  were,  however,  successfully  resisted,  the 
Kobins  driving  the  Blackbirds  away  in  all  cases  of  contest. 

VOL.  II.  s»  - 
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Tho  r'row  r)l:u'l<ltir(l  iicsts  in  various  sitiiutinns,  .sonictiTm's  in  low  l)ushes, 
iiioii!  iViMpit'iitly  ill  tn'cs,  and  at  \arions  licJLjht.s.  A  |»air,  tor  .suveral  yt'ais, 
ImhI  tlirir  nest  on  the  top  of  a  liiuh  fii-tnu',  snnio  sixty  U'vt  tVoin  tlit'  ^'loumi, 
standin.L,'  a  lew  t'ct'l  IVoni  niy  tVonl  (l<«.r.  Tlio>i;i;h  narrowly  watclu'd  Ity  un- 
frirndly  cyts,  no  nne  could  drtcct  tlR'ni  in  any  niiscliit't'.  Not  a  spear  of  corn 
Wiis  innlfstcd,  and  tlicir  fuud  was  (  \(  lusivdy  insects,  for  wliicli  they  dili- 
ucntly  scarclicd,  turninLr  over  cliijis,  pieces  ot"  wood,  and  loose  stones.  Tlieir 
nests  are  lar^'e,  coarsely  i»ut  stronirly  made  o!"  twii^s  and  dry  plants,  intor- 
woven  with  stroiiLT  steins  of  grasses.  Wlieii  the  Fish  Jlawks  huild  in  their 
neinlilioihood,  Wilson  states  that  it  is  a  fre<pient  oecurrence  for  the  (Irakles 
to  place  their  nests  in  the  interstices  of  those  of  the  former.  Some- 
times several  )>aiis  make  use  of  the  .same  Hawk's  nest  at  the  same  time, 
lisim;  in  sinuidar  amity  with  its  owner.  Mr.  Auduhon  speaks  of  tindini,' 
these  birds  generally  hreediui^'  in  tlie  hollows  of  trt'es.  I  have  never  met 
with  tlieir  in'sts  in  these  situations,  hut  Mr.  William  Hrewster  savs  he  has 
found  tlh'iu  nest  inn  in  this  manner  in  the  northern  i»art  of  Maine.  lioth, 
however,  prol)al>ly  refer  to  tlie  var.  (t nnifi. 

The  e,m;s  of  the  (Irakle  e.\hi1»it  great  variations  in  their  ground-color, 
vai  viiig  from  a  liuht  ''ii-enish-wliite  to  a  deei)  rustv-hrown.  The  former  is 
the  more  common  color.  Tlie  eggs  are  marked  with  large  daslies  and  hroad, 
irregular  streaks  of  Idack  and  dark  hrown,  often  i»r(*senting  a  singular  gro- 
tes(pieness  in  their  sliapes.  Kggs  with  a  deej)  hrown  ground  are  usually 
marke<l  chietly  about  tlu^  larger  end  with  eontluent,  cloudy  blotches  of  deeper 
shades  of  the  same.     The  eggs  measure  1.25  inches  by  .1)0. 


Var.  ceneus,  Ridgwat. 

BBONZED    OBAKLE. 

Qm'sctilus  vcmiodur,  AuD.  Oin.  l>it»g.  pi.  vii  ;  liinls  Am.  IV,  pi.  cp.»:xi  (fij^'iue,  Imt  nut 
de.soii|itinn).  —  li.vMiD,  Hinls  N.  Am.  1858,  555  (western  s}>ecimen.).  —  JSa.MI'KL.s,  352. 
Quiscalm  iciieus,  Kidgwav,  Tr.  riiil.  Acad.,  June.  l8Gi>.  134. 


Si'.  Chak.     Length,  12.50  to  13.50;  wing,  6.00;  tail,  6.00;  pulmon,  1,20;  tarsus,  1.32. 

Tiiird    and    fourth    quills    longest    and 


equal;  first  shorter  than  liftli;  projec- 
tion of  primaries  heyond  .secondaries, 
1.28;    graduation  of  tail,  1.48. 

Metallic  tints  rich,  deej).  and  uni- 
form. Head  and  neck  all  round  rich 
silky  steel-blue,  this  strictly  confined 
to  these  portions,  and  abruptly  de- 
fined beliind,  varying  in  .^hade  from 
an  inten.^e  Prussian  Itlue  to  brassy- 
\ax.<Bnevs.  greenish,  the  latter  tint  always,  when 

present,  most  apparent  on  the  neck,  the  head  always  more  violaceous;  lores  velvety- 
black.     Entire  body,  above  and  below,  uniform  continuous  metallic  bras.sy-olive,  varying 
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to  biirnishod  poldcn  oHvaroous-broti/.i',  hoooniinjr  «rra«luiilly  uiiifonu  Tiu»ta111(^  prirnlish  or 
H'tMisli  vioh't  4>n  wiiii,'-*  iUi'l  tail,  the  last  lunrc  jturplisli ;  priinarics  viiilct-ltla«'k  ;  lull,  tar>i. 
ami  tiK'.s  I'un*  Mark  ;  iris  sMlplitn-vrllow. 

IIaii.  3kli-sissipj>i  rrj^'ion  of  L'liitrtl  States,  vaat  to  Allfphany  Moimtains,  wrst  to  F<»it 
nriflpr:  Sa.^ki.N  ifwaii  Iti-irioii.  Iludoirs  Hay  Trrrilitry :  lijilirador?  and  Maine  (.VJ..'IM*J, 
Calais,  Mo.,  is.  A.  ligurdiiiuuj.  Moru  ur  less  ubuuduut  in  all  cuslciu  Stutccs  nui  lli  of  Xu\v 
Jersey.  • 

This  sjH'cios  nmy  be  it'iidily  distiiimiislu'd  from  the  Q.  purjunr us  hy  iUa 
C(dnr  Jilune,  iii<lei>finlt*ntly  of  the  ilitfi.'ivnces  of  proportions. 

Tlic  Muitrussion  received  from  ;i  ca^^ujil  notice  of  u  specimen  oi'  tlie  Q.jmr- 
piurifs  is  tlmt  of  a  uniformly  flossy  Mack  bird  the  metallic  tints  bcin;^'  niucli 
broken  or  irrcL'ularly  ilislriltiited,  beini,'  frequently,  or  generally,  arrangeil  in 
suci'essive  bands  on  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body,  j^roducing  a  ]>ci'uliar 
iritlescent  effect.  In  the  (J.  onciis  nothing  of  this  cliaracter  is  seen;  lor, 
among  a  very  large  series  of  western  specimens,  not  one  has  tbe  body  other 
tlian  ('(tntinuous  bronze,  the  head  and  neck  alone  being  gi-een  or  blue,  and 
this  sharply  and  aliru}»tly  defined  against  the  very  «lifferent  tint  of  tin'  other 
portions.  These  colors,  of  course,  have  their  extremes  of  variation,  but  llie 
cliangi'  is  only  in  the  shade  of  the  metallic  tints,  the  precise  pattern  being 
strictly  retained.  In  the  ]>re.sent  species  the  colors  are  more  vivid  and  silky 
tliMii  in  tiie  eastern,  and  the  bird  is,  in  fact,  a  much  handsomer  one. 
(Kidgway.) 

Just  alter  nmulting,  the  plumage  is  unusually  brilliant,  the  metallic  tints 
being  much  more  vivid. 

Haijits.  The  Uron/ed  l»lackl)ir(l  bas  been  so  recently  se]>arated  from  the 
]nn'/)tttrt/s  that  we  cannot  give,  with  exactness  or  certainty,  tbe  area  over 
whi(  h  it  is  di.stributed.  It  is  sui)}»osed  to  occupy  the  country  west  of  the 
Alle'^hanies  as  far  to  the  southwest  as  the  iJio  (Jrande  and  Fort  Uridifer,  ex- 
tending  to  the  Missouri  ])lains  on  the  northwest,  to  the  Saskatchewan  in  tla^ 
north,  and  to  Maine  and  Xova  Scotia  on  the  northeast.  Subseipient  exjdo- 
rations  may  somewhat  modify  this  suppo.sed  area  of  distribution.  It  is  at 
least  known  that  this  form  oceurs  in  Tex^s,  in  all  the  States  imniediatelv 
west  of  the  Alleglianies,  and  in  the  Xew  England  States,  as  well  as  the 
viciniiv  of  Xew  York  Citv. 

In  regard  to  its  habits,  as  dillering  from  tho.se  of  j^iirpmrns,  we  are  with- 
out any  (»bservations  sulliciently  distinctive  to  be  of  value.  It  reaches 
Calais  about  the  tir.st  of  A])ril,  and  is  a  common  summer  visitant. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  about  the  loth  of  October,  several  weeks  after  the 
(Jnisca/i  which  had  been  si>ending  the  summer  with  us  had  disai>])eared,  an 
unusually  large  nund)er  of  these  birds,  in  the  bronzed  plumage,  made  their  aj)- 
pearance  in  the  place ;  they  seemed  to  come  all  together,  but  kept  in  .smaller 
comi)anies.  One  of  these  flocks  spent  the  day,  which  was  l(»wering  ami 
uni:>leasant,  but  not  rainy,  in  my  ondiard.  They  kept  clo.sely  to  the  ground, 
and  seemed  to  be  busily  engaged  in  searching  for  insects.     They  had  a  single 
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call-note,  not  loiul,  and  seeniin^'ly  one  of  uneasiness  and  watchfulness  against 
danger.  Yet  they  were  not  shy,  and  permitted  a  close  approach.  They 
remained  but  a  tla}',  and  all  were  gone  the  following  morning.  On  the  day 
after  their  de]>aiture,  we  found  that  (|uite  a  inimber  of  apples  had  been 
bitten  into.  We  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  cul])rits,  though  no  one  saw  them 
in  tlie  act. 

Audul)on's  oliservations  relative  to  the  Crow  r.lackbird  are  chietly  made 
witli  rt'ference  to  tliose  seen  in  Louisiana,  where  this  race  is  pr()ltal>ly  the  (»nly 
one  found.  The  only  noticeable  peculiarity  in  his  account  of  tliese  l»irds  is 
Ins  statement  that  the  lUackbirds  of  that  State  nest  in  hollow  trees,  a  man- 
ner of  breeding  now  known  to  be  also  occasional  in  the  habits  of  the  i^in-pu- 
reus.  The  eggs  of  this  form  appear  to  exhibit  apparently  even  greater  varia- 
tions than  do  those  of  the  purpunHs.  One  Q^^y:,,  measuring  1.10  inches  by 
.85,  has  a  bright  bluish-green  ground,  plashed  and  spotted  with  deej)  brown 
markings.  Another  has  a  dull  gray  ground,  s])aringly  marked  with  light 
brown;  the  measurement  of  this  is  1.1^>  inches  by  .80.  A  third  has  a 
greeuislj-white  ground,  so  profusely  sj)otted  with  a  russet-])rown  that  the 
ground-color  is  hardly  percej^ible.  It  is  larger  and  more  nearly  s])lierical, 
measuring  I.IO  inches  by  .90.  A  fourth  is  so  en.tirely  covered  with  blotches, 
dots,  and  cloudings  of  dark  cinnamon-brown  that  the  ground  can  nowhere 
be  traced. 

Mr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Long  Point,  Texas,  writes,  in  regard  to  this 
species,  that,  in  his  neighborhood,  they  nest  in  rookeries,  often  on  a  large  live 
oak.  They  build  their  nests  on  tlie  top  of  large  limbs.  In  favorable  situa- 
tions four  or  live  nests  can  be  looked  into  at  once.  Thev  are  at  this  time 
full  of  song,  though  never  very  melodious.  The  ])eo])le  of  Texas  shoot  them, 
believing  them  to  be  injurious  to  their  crops  ;  but  instead  of  being  an  injury 
they  are  an  advantage,  they  destroy  so  many  worms,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars, 
etc.  They  are  migratory,  and  very  gregarious.  They  all  leave  Texas  in  the 
winter,  and  the  same  birds  return  in  the  spring  to  the  same  nesting-jdaces. 
They  lay  five  eggs  in  a  nest. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  as  Mr.  Itidgway  informs  me,  these  birds  are  resident 
throughout  the  year,  though  rather  rare  during  the  winter  months.  They 
1  treed  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  are  very  gregarious  in  the  breeding- 
season.  On  a  single  small  island  in  the  Wabash  Kiver,  covered  with  tall 
willows,  ^Ir.  Ridgwav  found  over  seventy  nests  at  one  time.  These  were 
placeed  indifferently  on  horizontal  l)oughs,  in  forks,  or  in  excavations,  — 
either  natural  or  made  by  the  large  Woodpeckers  (Ifi/lofomm),  —  nests  in 
all  these  situations  being  sometimes  found  in  one  tree.  They  prefer  the 
large  elms,  cottonwoods,  and  sycamores  of  the  river-bottoms  as  trees  for 
nesting-places,  but  select  rather  thinly  wooded  situations,  as  old  clearings, 
etc.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  according  to  Mr.  Boardman,  they  uest  habit- 
ually iu  hollow  stubs  in  marshy  borders  of  brooks  or  ponds. 
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Var.  aelacus.  Raird. 
FLORIDA  OBAKLE. 

Qiii.^altift  luiritus,  BauM),  IJinls  N.  Am.  18;'k*<,  ')."><»,  ]>1.  xxxii  (not  of  Liw.K  Qiii^rnhis 
aif/(tus,  I'.AiKD,  Am.  .Tour.  Sri.  lS(5t>,  84.  —  I'as.sin,  I'l.  A.  N.  S.  l^iWi,  44.  -  \Ui»i- 
WAY,  Pi.  a.  N.  S.  18«)9,  135.     Q.  parpinrus,  Allkn,  W.  K.  Fla.  2ia. 

Sp.  Char.     Leiifrih.  !<>.<)<>;  wing, -ViO ;  tail,  ij.l2;  culmen,  1.40;  tarsus,  1.40. 
.111(1  tliinl  (piills  e(|Uiil  .ind  loui^est ;   lirst  short<'r 
than   I'o'nth  ;    prttjfctiiui   of  jiriniarios   hcyond 
sccoiuhirics.  1.12:  u'i"ii<iuati<»n  of  tail,  1.00. 

Bill  very  sKmuUt  and  t'loni^atod,  tlu'  tip  of 
upper  niandilik'  abruptly  docurved;  connnis- 
sniv  vory  rt'iridar. 

Mftallic  tints  very  dark.  Head  and  neck 
all  round  well  defined  violaceous  steel-blue, 
the  he.id  most  bluish,  the  neek  more  purplish 
and  with  a  luonzy  cast  in  front;  body  uniibrm  ^'a*"-  a?'*^"*- 

soft,  dull,  bronzy  greenish-black,  scarcely  lustrous;  wings,  upper  tail-covert,^,  .and  tail 
blackish  steel-blue,  the  wing-coverts  tipped  with  vivid  violet-bronze;  belly  and  crissum 
glossed  with  blue. 

Had.     South  Florida. 

This  mce  is  (piite  well  marked,  though  it  grades  insensibly  into  tlie  var. 
pvrimirus.  Tt  difters  from  both  tliat  and  aiicus  in  much  smaller  size,  with 
more  slender  and  more  decurved  l)ill. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colors  is  much  as  in  the  larger  western  species, 
while  the  tints  are  most  like  those  of  the  eastern.  All  the  colors  are,  how- 
ever, darker,  but  at  tlie  same  time  softer  than  in  either  of  the  others 

In  form  this  s])ecies  approaches  nearest  the  western,  agreeing  with  it  in 
the  i)iimaries,  slender  ]>ill,  and  more  graduated  tail,  and,  indeed,  its  relations 
in  every  respect  appear  to  be  with  this  rather  than  the  eastern. 

This  race  w\as  first  described  from  sjjecimens  collected  at  Key  Biscayne 
by  Mr.  Wurdemann,  in  April,  1857,  and  in  1858,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the 
genus  within  our  limits.  The  wing  and  tail  each  are  al)out  an  inch  shorter 
than  in  the  other  varieties  of  2^Hrpvr(:}iii.  The  bill,  however,  is  much  longer 
and  more  slender,  aud  tlie  tij)  considerably  more  produced  and  detnirvcd. 
The  feet  are  stouter  and  much  coarser,  the  ])ads  of  tht  .  jes  very  scabrous, 
as  if  to  assist  in  holding  slippery  substances,  a  feature  scarcely  seen  iu 
purpurcus} 

1  A  series  of  twenty-nine  specimens  of  Q.  pttrpureus  from  Florida,  has  been  kindly  funiished 
for  examination  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  chiefly  from  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
State,  and  consequently  intermediate  between  the  varieties  (Uflcciut  and  purpunus.  In  color, 
however,  they  are  nearly  all  essentially,  most  of  them  typically,  like  the  former  ;  but  in  size 
and  pnnK)rtions  they  scarcely  differ  from  more  northern  specimens  of  the  latter.  Their  common 
and  nearly  constant  features  of  coloration  are,  uniform  soft  dark  greenish  Itoily,  with  blue  tinge 
on  belly,  and  bluish-green  tail-coverts  and  tail,  violet  head,  more  blue  anteriorly  and  more  bronzy 
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Habits.  Tliis  race  or  species  seems  to  be  contined  exclusively  to  the  [K'nin- 
sul;i  of  Floridii.  We  liave  no  notes  us  to  any  of  its  peculiarities,  nor  do  we 
know  that  it  exhihits  any  (hfl'erences  of  manners  or  habits  from  those  of  its 
nidre  northern  relatives.  * 

Of  its  eggs  I  have  seen  but  few  specimens.  These  do  not  exhibit  mudi 
variation.  The  ground-cc»lor  shades  from  a  light  drab  to  one  with  a  greenisli 
tinge.  They  average  1.17  inches  in  length  by  .Srt  in  breadth,  are  more  ob- 
lonij  in  shape,  and  are  very  strikinnlv  marked  with  characters  in  black  and 
dark  brown,  resembling  Arabic  and  Tuikish  letters. 


Quiscalus  major,  Vieill. 

BOAT-TAILED  6BAKLE ;  JACKDAW. 

Grnculfi  Itnriin,  AViixtN,  Index  Am.  Orn.  YI,  1812  (not  of  LiNN.r.rs).  Gracuhi  qnisculn, 
Oui>.  J.  A.  X.  Sc.  I,  1818,  253  (not  of  Linx.kus).  Quiscalus  major,  ViKiLi.or,  Nouv. 
Diet.  X.XVIII,  1819,  487. —  Box.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1825,  35,  \\.  iv.  —  In.  List,  1838.- 
In.  Consp.  18:.0,  424. —Ari).  Orn.  Bioi;.  II,  1834,  504;  V,  1838,  480,  \A.  rlxxxvii, 
Ib.  Syn.  1839,  140.  —  Ii!.  Birds  Am.  W  1842,  52,  \A.  ccxx.  —  Baiui»,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  555. —  Cassis,  Pr.  A.  X.  S.  l.^.,  409.  —  Allkx,  B.  K.  Fla.  295.  —  Couks, 
Ibis,  X.  S.  IV,  Xo.  23,  1870,  3G7  (Bio<;i-aphy).  Ouikoplux ucs  majur,  "Tkmm."  Cab. 
Mus.  Hi'in.  1851,  19t>. 

Sp.  Chah.  (l.oO.}.)  Form  rather  k'Ugthoncd,  but  robust;  bill  strong,  about  the  length  of 
head;  wing  rather  long,  second  and  third  quills  usually  longest,  though  the  first  four 
quills  are  frequently  nearly  eciual;  tail  h^ng,  graduated;  lateral  feathers  about  2.50  inches 
shorter  than  the  central ;  legs  and  feet  strong. 

Adult  m<(le.  Black;  head  and  m-ck  wiih  a  fine  puri)le  lustre,  rather  abruptly  defined 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  bt-hiud,  and  succeeded  by  a  fine  green  lustre  which  pac^ses 
into  a  purple  or  steel-blue  on  the  lower  back  and  upper  tail-coverts.  On  the  under  parts 
the  purple  lustre  of  the  head  and  neck  passes  more  gradually  into  green  on  the  abdomen ; 
under  tail-coverts  usually  pui[ilish-blu(\  frcqucntU'  plain  black.  Snndler  wing-coverts 
with  green  lustre:  largiT  coverts  grernish-bron/.e  ;  quills  fi-e(piently  plain  black,  with  a 
greenish  or  bronzed  edging  and  slight  lustre.  Tail  usually  with  a  slight  l»luish  or  greenish 
lustre,  frequently  i)lain  black.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Iris  yellow.  Total  length  about  15 
inches ;  wing,  7.t>0 ;  tail,  G.50  to  7.00. 

on  the  forenock,  and  with  this  color  abruptly  delhied  ix)steriorly  against  the  peculiar  uniform 
blackish  dull  groi*n  of  the  body  ;  the  wing-coverts  usually  tipped  with  vivid  violet  and  gn-cn 
spots.  One  male  is  a  typical  exiujqde  of  the  var.  jmrpurcus,  distinguished  by  the  blending  of 
the  similar  imtallie  tints  on  the  ]»o<ly  and  head,  the  broken  tints  on  the  Ixwly  arranged  in 
transverse  hais  on  the  back,  more  purple  tail-coverts,  and  lack  of  the  vivid  metallic^  tips  to  the 
wing-coverts.  There  are  also  four  nearly  typical  specimens  of  the  var.  a<ffa:us,  these  probably 
from  farther  south  on  the  peninsida,  but  with  the  characteristics  of  the  race  less  exaggerated 
than  in  tlie  types  from  the  keys.     The  measurements  of  this  series  are  as  follows  :  — 

Var.  purjuireus  (one  speehnenV     ^.  Wing,  5.30  ;  tail,  4.05  ;  cuhnen,  1.38. 

Intenuediate  specimens.  Tyjneal  aijlceus  in  colors,  but  like  purpureiis  in  size.  (16  males, 
and  17  females^.  $ .  Wing,  4.85  to  5.50  ;  tail,  4.<)0  to  5.50  ;  eulmen,  1.25  to  1.50.  9.  Wing, 
4.65  to  4.90  ;  tail,  3.80  to  4.50  ;  eulmen,  1.10  to  1.30. 

Var.  aglccus  (four  si»ecimens).  $.  Wing,  5.30  to  5.60;  tail,  5.00  to  5.30;  eulmen,  1.38  to 
1.40. 
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Aihilf  female.  Smaller.  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  li<,'ht«'r  on  the  head  and  neck  behind ; 
darker  and  nearly  a  dull  hiaek  on  the  lower  part  of  the  haek*aMd  upper  tail-coverts  ;  under 
narts  lighter,  dull  vellowish-brown  •  tibije  and  under  tail-coverts  darker  ;  winirs  ;ui<l  tail 
dull  brownish-blaek  ;  upper  parts  rnMpiently  with  a  slight  greenish  lustre.  Total  length, 
about  12.50;  wing,  bJ^)  to  (J.UO;  tail,  .'>.;')( ).     (Cassis.) 

ILvii.  Coast  region  of  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  North  America.  Galveston 
jiud  Houston,  Texas  (Dresseh,  Ibis,  18G5,  41)4). 

IIahits.  Tlie  r>oat-tail(Hl  f Jrakle,  or  Jackdaw,  of  the  Sontliern  States,  is 
found  ill  all  the  iiiaritime  portions  of  the  States  that  ]>order  both  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Xorth  Candina  to  Itio  (Irande.  In 
Western  Texas  it  d(jes  not  seem  to  be  al)Uiidant.  Lieutenant  Couch  met 
with  only  a  sir.<,de  specimen  at  Brownsville,  in  company  with  Q.  macrurus. 
Mr.  Dresser,  when  at  Houston  and  at  Galveston  in  May  and  June,  18G4,  no- 
ticed several  of  these  birds.  Mr.  Salvin  mentions  finding  them  as  far  south 
as  the  Keys  of  the  Belize  coast. 

We  learn  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Audubon  that  this  species  is  more 
]tarticularly  attached  to  the  maritime  portions  of  the  country.  It  rarely 
goes  farther  inland  than  forty  or  fifty  mile's,  following  the  marshy  banks  oi' 
the  larger  streams.  It  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  lower  portions  of 
Loui.siana,  though  not  foun«l  so  high  up  the  Mississippi  as  Natchez.  It  also 
abounds  in  the  Sea  Islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  and  in  the  low- 
lands of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  species  hardly  occurs  in  any  abundance  north  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  that  it  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast  of  the 
ocean  and  uulf,  from  North  Carolina  throuohout  oiu*  entire  shore  to  ^lexico. 
He  supposed  it  to  stop  there,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  macrurus.  Th(jugh 
the  larger  proi)ortion  of  these  birds  pass  beyond  our  southern  boundaries  to 
spend  the  winter,  a  few,  chietly  old  males,  are  resident  in  North  Carolina 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  spring  the  females  are  the  first  to  appear.  Just 
before  the  mating  has  taken  place,  the  Hocks  of  these  birds  are  said  to  exe- 
cute sudden  and  unaccountable  evolutions,  as  if  guided  by  some  single  com- 
manding spirit ;  now  hovering  uncertain,  then  dashing  impulsive,  now  veering 
in  an  instant,  and  at  last  taking  a  long,  steady  iliglit  towards  some  distant 
l)oint.  During  this  ])eriod,  Dr.  Coues  further  informs  us,  their  voices  cmck, 
and  they  utter  a  curious  medley  of  notes  from  bass  to  falsetto,  a  jingling, 
unmusical  jargon  that  is  indescribable.  * 

The  laying-season  is  said  to  be  at  its  height  during  the  latter  part  of 
April.  He  found  in  no  instance  more  than  six  eggs  in  a  nest,  nor  less 
than  three.  He  thinks  that  they  have  two  and  perhaps  three,  broods  in 
a  season,  as  he  found  it  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  newly  fledged  birds 
in  September. 

These  birds  are  eminently  gregarious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at 
certain  seasons  assemble  in  large  flocks.  They  are  omnivorous,  eating  both 
insects  and  grain,  and  are  alternately  benefactors  and  plunderers  of  the 
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planters.  In  tlie  early  season  they  seek  their  food  among  the  large  salt 
marshes  of  tlie  seaboard,  and  along  the  muddy  banks  of  ereeks  and  rivers. 
They  do  great  damage  to  the  rice  plantations,  l)Oth  when  the  grain  is  in  the 
si>ft  state  and  afterwiu'ds  when  tlie  ripened  grain  is  stacked.  They  also  feed 
very  largely  upon  the  small  crabs  called  tiddlers,  so  common  in  all  the  mud 
flats,  earlh\\(»rnis,  various  insects,  shrimi)S,  and  other  aipiatic  forms  of  the 
bke  character. 

A  few  of  these  birds  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  though  the 
greater  i)art  retire  farther  south  during  a  portion  of  the  winter.  They 
return  in  February,  in  full  ]>lumage,  when  they  mate.  They  resort,  by  pairs 
and  in  com})anies,  to  certain  favorite  breeding-places,  where  they  ln;gin  to 
construct  their  nests.  They  do  not,  however,  even  in  Florida,  l»egin  to  breetl 
before  Ai)ril.  They  build  a  large  and  clumsy  nest,  made  of  very  coarse 
and  miscellaneous  materials,  chiefly  sticks  and  fragments  of  diy  weeds, 
sedges,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  finer  stems,  fibrous  roots,  and  grasses, 
and  have  from  three  to  five  eggs. 

It  is  a  very  singular  but  well-established  characteristic  of  this  species, 
that  no  sooner  is  their  nest  completed  and  incubation  commencetl  than  the 
male  birds  all  desert  their  mates,  and,  joining  one  another  in  fiocks,  keep 
ajtart  from  the  females,  feeding  by  themselves,  until  they  are  joined  l)^'  the 
young  birds  and  their  mothers  in  the  fall. 

These  facts  and  this  trait  of  character  in  this  s])ecies  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  J)t.  i^iachman  of  Charleston.  In  1832  he 
visited  a  breeding-localitv  of  these  birds.  On  a  single  Smilax  bush  he  found 
more  than  thirty  nests  of  the  Grakles,  from  three  to  five  feet  apart,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  above  the  water,  and  only  females  were 
seen  about  the  nests,  no  males  making  their  appearance.  Dr.  Bachman  also 
visited  colonies  of  these  nests  placed  upon  live-oak  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
fr(un  the  ground,  and  carefully  watched  the  manners  of  the  ohl  birds,  but 
has  never  found  any  males  in  the  vicinitv  of  their  nests  after  the  e«>'y;s  had 
been  laid.  They  always  keep  at  a  distance,  feeding  in  flocks  in  the  marshes, 
leaving  the  females  to  take  charge  of  their  nests  and  young.  They  have  but 
one  broo<I  in  a  season. 

As  these  birds  fly,  in  loose  flocks,  they  continually  utter  a  peculiar  cry, 
which  ]\Ir.  Audubon  states  resembles  or  maybe  represented  hy  kiyrick,  crick; 
crick.  Their  usual  notes  are  harsh,  resembling  loud,  shrill  whistles,  and  are 
frecpiently  accompanied  with  their  ordinary  cry  of  crick-criclc-crcc.  In  the 
love-season  these  notes  are  said  to  l)e  more  pleading,  and  are  changed  into 
sounds  wdiich  Audubon  states  resemble  tirit,  tirit,  titiri-titiri-titiree,  rising 
from  low  to  high  with  great  regularity  and  emphasis.  The  cry  of  the  young 
bird,  when  just  able  to  fly,  he  compares  to  the  whistling  cry  of  some  kind 
of  frogs. 

The  males  are  charged  by  Mr.  Audubon  with  attacking  birds  of  other 
species,  driving  them  from  their  nests  and  sucking  their  eggs. 
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Dr.  Bryant,  who  found  this  species  tlie  most  common  bird  in  tlie  neigli- 
borhood  of  Lake  Monroe,  adds  that  it  could  l)e  seen  at  all  times  runnin";  ahjuii 
the  edge  of  the  water,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  8and})iper.  They  were 
breeding  by  hundreds  in  the  reeds  near  the  inlet  to  the  lake.  On  the  0th 
of  Ajnil  some  of  the  birds  had  not  commenced  laying,  though  the  majority 
had  hatched,  and  tlie  young  of  othei*s  were  almost  Hedged. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  1.25  inches  in  length  by  .92  in  breadth. 
Their  gr<jund-color  is  usually  a  brownish-drab,  in  some  tinged  with  olive,  in 
others  with  green.  Over  this  are  distributed  various  markinjis,  in  lines,  zi*:- 
zags,  and  irregular  blotches  of  brown  and  black. 


Quiscalus  major,  var.  macrurus,  Sw. 

OBEAT-TAUEI)  GBAKLB. 

Quiscalus  macrounis,  Swainson,  Anim.  in  Menag.  2^  centen,  1838,  299,  fig.  51,  a.  —  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  pi.  Iviii.  ~Ib.  Mex.  B.  II,  Birds,  20,  pi.  xx.  —  Cassix,  Pr.  A. 
N.  S.  1867,  410.     CMlcophcines  iruicrurus,  Cab.  Mus.  Hcin.  1851,  196. 

Sp.  Char.  (Tlio  largest  species  of  this  genus.)  Form  lengthened  but  robust,  bill 
strong,  longer  than  the  head;  wing  long,  third  quill  usually  longest ;  tail  long,  graduated, 
outer  leathers  three  to  five  inches  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle;  legs  and  feet  strong. 

Adult  male.  Black ;  head,  neck,  back,  and  entire  under  parts  with  a  fine  bluish-purple 
lustn; ;  lower  part  of  back  and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  and  also  the  abdomen  and  under 
tail-coverts,  frequently  with  green  lustre,  though  in  specimens  apparently  not  fully  adult 
those  parts  are  sometimes  bluish-brown,  inclining  to  dark  steel-blue.  Wings  and  tail 
with  a  slight  purplish  lustre,  smaller  coverts  with  bluish-green,  and  larger  coverts  with 
greenish-bronze  lustre.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Iris  yellow.  Total  length,  17.50  to  20.00  ; 
wing,  about  8.00 ;  tail,  8.00  to  10.50. 

Female.  Smaller,  and  generally  resembling  that  of  Q.  major,  but  rather  daiker  colored 
above.  Entire  upper  parts  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  and  with  a  green  lustre  on  the 
L  ^ck ;  wings  and  tail  dull  brownish-black.  Under  parts  light,  dull  yellowish-brown  ; 
paler  on  the  throat,  and  with  a  trace  of  a  narrow  dark  line  from  each  side  of  the  lower 
mandible.  Tibise  and  under  tail-coverts  dark  brown.  Total  length  about  13.00 ;  wing, 
G.OO ;  tail,  6.50.     (Cassin.) 

Had.  Eastern  Texas  to  Panama  and  Carthagena.  Cordova  (Scl.  185G,  300)  ;  Guate- 
mala (ScL.  Ibis.  I,  20,  eggs);  Honduras  (Scl.  II,  112);  Carthagena,  N.  0  (Cass.  R.  A. 
S.,  1860,  138);  Costa  Rica  (Caban.  Journ.  IX,  1861,  82;  Lawr.  IV,  104);  Nicaragua 
(Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Till,  181) ;  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  493,  breeds); 
Vera  Cruz  (from  hot  to  alpine  regions ;  resident     Scmichrast,  M.  B.  S.  I,  553). 

Habits.  The  Great- tailed  or  Central  American  Grakle  is  an  abundant 
species  throughout  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  probably  extends  to 
some  distance  into  Soi  h  America.  In  Vera  Cruz,  Sumichrast  states  it  to 
l)e  one  of  the  few  birds  that  are  found  in  nearly  equal  abundance  throughout 
the  three  regions,  hot,  temperate,  and  alpine,  into  which  that  department  is 
l)hysically  divided.  It  is  abnndant  every^vhe^e  throughout  that  State,  and 
also  nests  there.  In  the  neiu^hborhood  of  Cordova  and  Orizaba  it  lives  in 
large  comnuinities,  a  single  tree  being  often  loaded  with  the  nests. 
,  vuL.  n.  _  ia 
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On  tlie  Iiio  Grande  it  extends  into  Texas,  and  thus  qualifies  itself  for  a 
])lace  witliin  our  fauna.  A  few  specimens  were  procured  at  Kagle  Tass  and 
elsewhere  l>y  the  Mexican  rxnindary  Survey  party.  It  is  more  ahundant 
on  the  western  hanks  of  tlie  Uio  (Jrande,  especially  at  Matamoras.  Amonj^ 
the  MS.  notes  left  hy  Dr.  Kennedy  is  a  jiart  of  the  memomnda  of  the 
late  Dr.  lierlandier  of  tliat  place.  Under  the  name  of  Pun  cU'ijaiis  the  lat- 
ter ii'fers  to  what  is  evidently  this  species.  He  descrihes  it  as  found  in 
all  j>arts  of  tlie  Republic  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  as  Uraca,  Pnjaro 
nfffi'o,  and,  in  Acapulco,  Papatc.  It  is  found,  he  adds,  abundantly  through- 
out the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  It  lives  upcm  grain,  especially  corn,  devouring 
tlu^  ]»lanted  seeds  and  destroying  the  crops.  It  builds  its  nest  in  April, 
lavinLT  its  eufijs  in  the  same  month,  and  the  voung  birds  are  hatched  out  by 
the  beginning  of  ^lav.  The  nests  are  large,  the  edges  high,  and  the  cavitv 
correspondingly  deej).  They  are  constructed  of  dry  plants  and  small  bits 
of  cloth,  which  the  birds  find  about  the  settlements,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  is  plastered  with  clay,  which  gives  it  great  firmness.  This  is  covered 
with  grasses  and  pieces  of  dr}'  weeds.  The  eggs  are  described  as  large,  of  a 
pale  leaden-gray  or  a  rusty  color,  over  which  are  black  marks,  strii)es,  lines, 
and  s])ots  without  order  or  regularity.  They  are  generally  four  in  number. 
The  nests  are  built  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  usually  the  willows 
or  mesipiites. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  Honduras,  states  that  he 
found  this  lilacklurd  common,  and  always  to  be  met  with  about  the  villages. 
It  api)eared  to  be  j)olygamous,  the  males  being  generally  attended  by 
.several  females.  A  fine  male  bird,  with  his  accompanying  females,  fre- 
([uented  the  court-yard  of  the  Kailroad  House  at  Comayagua,  where  Mr. 
Taylor  was  staying.  They  genemlly  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  among 
the  u])per  branches  of  some  orange-trees  that  grew  in  the  yard.  They  had 
L  very  peculiar  cry,  not  unlike  the  noise  produced  by  the  sharpening  of  a 
saw,  but  more  jirolonged. 

Mr.  Salvin  found  the  bird  very  abundant  in  Central  America.  In  one  of 
his  })apers  relative  to  the  birds  of  that  region,  he  states  that  this  species,  in 
Guatemala,  Jjlays  the  part  of  the  European  House  S])arrow.  It  seeks  the 
abode  of  man,  as  does  that  familiar  bird,  and  is  generally  found  frequenting 
larger  towns  as  well  as  villages.  Stables  are  its  favorite  places  of  re.sort, 
where  it  scratches  for  its  food  among  the  ordure  of  the  horses.  It  will 
even  perch  on  the  backs  of  these  animals  and  rid  them  of  their  ticks, 
occasionally  picking  up  stray  grains  of  corn  from  their  mangers.  At  Duenas 
he  found  it  breeding  in  large  societies,  usually  selecting  the  willows  that 
grow  near  the  lake  and  the  reeds  on  the  banks  for  its  nest.  The  breeding 
season  extends  over  some  length  of  time.  In  May,  young  birds  and  fresh 
eggs  may  be  found  in  nests  in  the  same  trees.  On  the  coast,  young  birds, 
nearly  capable  of  flying,  were  seen  in  the  early  part  of  March.  Mr.  Salvin 
adds  that  the  nests  are  usually  made  of  grass,  and  placed  among  ujuight 
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hmTicliCS,  tlie  gniss  ])eing  intwiiied  around  each  twig,  to  support  tlie  struc- 
ture.   The  eggs  in  that  region  were  seMoni  found  to  exceed  three  in  nuniher. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  tlie  Long-tailed  (Irakles  very  connnon  at  ]Matanioras, 
wliere  they  fre(iuented  the  streets  and  yards  with  no  signs  of  fear.  Tliey 
were  breeding  there  in  great  (piantities,  building  a  heavy  nest  of  sticks, 
lined  with  roots  and  grass.  Tliey  were  fond  of  l)uilding  in  conii>any,  and  in 
tlie  yard  of  the  hotel  he  counted  seven  nests  in  one  tree.  At  P^agle  Tass, 
and  as  far  east  as  the  Xu  jces  liiver,  he  found  them  not  unconinion,  but 
noticed  none  farther  in  the  interior  of  Texas.  Their  usual  note  is  a  loud 
and  not  unnielodicjus  whistle.  They  have  also  a  very  j)eculiar  guttural  note, 
which  he  compares  to  the  sound  caused  by  drawing  a  stick  sharply  across 
the  fpiills  of  a  dried  goose-wing. 

Ca})tain  McCown  states  that  he  observed  these  Blackbirds  building  in 
Luge  communities  at  Fort  IJrown,  Texas.  Upon  a  tree  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  pamde-ground  at  that  fort,  a  pair  of  the  birds  had  built  their 
nest.  Just  before  the  young  were  able  to  fly,  one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground. 
A  boy  about  ten  years  old  discovered  and  seized  the  bird,  which  resisted 
stoutly,  and  uttered  loud  cries.  These  sooli  brought  to  its  rescue  a  legion  of 
old  birds,  which  vigorously  attacked  the  boy,  till  he  was  glad  to  drop  the  bird 
and  take  to  flight.  Captain  McCown  then  went  and  picked  up  the  young 
l»ird,  when  they  turned  their  fury  upon  him,  passing  close  to  his  head  and 
uttering  their  sharj)  caw.  He  placed  it  upon  a  tree,  and  there  left  it,  to  the 
evident  satisfaction  of  his  assailants.  These  birds,  he  adds,  have  a  peculiar 
ciy,  something  like  tearing  the  dry  husk  from  an  ear  of  corn.  From  this 
the  soldiers  called  them  corn-huskers.  He  often  saw  other  and  smaller  birds 
building  in  the  same  tree.  They  were  very  familiar,  and  would  freq^uently 
approach  to  within  ten  feet  of  a  person. 

The  eggs  measure  1.32  inches  in  length  by  .92  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
exhibit  great  variations  both  in  gi-ound-color  and  in  the  style  and  character 
of  their  marking.  In  some  the  (iround-color  is  of  a  lij^ht  oravish-white  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  green  or  blue  ;  in  others  it  is  of  a  light  drab,  and  again  many 
have  a  deep  brownish-drab.  The  markings  are  principally  of  a  dark  brown, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  black,  distributed  in  the  shape  of  drops,  or 
broad  irregular  narrow  plashes,  or  in  waving  zigzag  lines  and  markings.  In- 
termingled with  these  deeper  and  bolder  markings  are  suffused  cloud-like 
colorations  of  purplish-brown. 
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Family  STURNIDiE.  —  The  Starlings. 

Char.  General  characters  of  tlie  Icteridct,  but  with  a  rudimentary  first  primary, 
inakin<j  the  total  number  ten. 

The  introduction  of  this  family  into  the  present  work  is  required  by  the 
oicurrence  of  tlie  typical  species,  Sturnus  vuhjaris,  in  Greenland,  although 
it  otherwise  characterizes  the  Old  World  exclusively.  There  are  several 
subfamilies,  principally  African  and  East  Indian  {Lamprotornithina\  Ba- 
phaii'tna^  Sturniacv,  and  Graculiiia),  some  of  them  of  very  brilliant  plum- 
age. 

The  Sturnidce  in  many  respects  constitute  a  natural  stage  of  transition 
from  the  Ictcridm  to  the  Corvidcc,  through  the  Jays. 


Genus  STURNUS,  Linx^us. 

Stumiis,  hiss.  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  (ed.  10,)  1758,  167.     (Type,  ^S".  vulgaris.) 

Gen.   Char.     Bill  long,  conical,  much  depressed;  the  culmen,  gonys,  and  commissure 
nearly  straight^  the  latter  angulated  at  base.     Wings,  twice  length  of  tail ;  much  pointed. 


StuTHus  vulgaris. 

the  primaries  graduating  rapidly  from  the  second,  the  first  being  rudimentary,  the  secon- 
daries much  shorter.  Tail  nearly  even  ;  the  feathers  acuminate.  Tarsi  short ;  about  equal 
to  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  equal.     Plumage  coarse  and  stifi*,  each  feather  distinctly  outlined. 

The  bill  of  Stv.rnus  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sturnella,  although  less  in- 
flected at  the  edges.  The  shorter  tarsi,  much  longer  wings,  with  the  inner- 
most secondaries  much  less  than  the  primaries,  etc.,  readily  distinguish  the 
two  families. 
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Stumus  vulgaris,  Linn. 

THE  8TABUN0. 

Stumus  vulgaris,  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  (ed.  10,)  1758,  167;  U'll.  12,)  1700,  290.  —  I)f.(;lam> 
k  Gkkbe,  Orn.  Europ.  1,  1867,  232.  —  Keinu.vudt,  Ibis,  1801,  7  ^Lirtrnlaud). 

Sp.  Cii.vn.  Ft'iitluTs  principally  liistrous-'ulack,  with  pnrply  and  prreeii  rt'flections, 
except  at  their  extremities,  which  are  diiP  and  ojiai^ue  ;  brownish  above,  silvery-white 
biMieath.  Bill  yellow  in  spring,  brown  in  antunm.  Lej.rx  llesh-<'olor.  Lenirth  about 
8.51;  winjr,  o.ll;  tail,  'J.SI;  bill  above,  1.11,  from  nostril.  .75;  gape,  1.15:  tarsus,  1.15; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  1.15.     Ffiuah  similar,  but  less  brilliant. 

IIab.  Europe  and  North  Africa,  most  abundant  in  Ihdiand.  One  specimen  killed  in 
Greenland,  in  1851,  and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Zoological  Museum  of  C'operdiageu. 

The  preceding  description  will  serve  to  distinguish  tlie  Starling  from  iiny 
North  American  species,  although  it  is  subject  to  considerahle  variation. 
A  second  form,  scarcely  distinguishable  as  a  species  {S.  imiro/oi',  De  la 
Marmora),  of  a  prevailing  black  color,  witliout  terminal  spots,  and  witli  the 
feathers  of  the  under  part  elongated,  is  found  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

Habits.  We  give  a  place  to  the  common  Starling  of  Plurope  in  the  fauna 
of  Xortli  America,  as  an  occasional  and  rare  visitant  of  Greenland.  Only  a 
single  instance  is  on  record  of  its  actual  capture, —  a  ft  male  taken  by  Hol- 
boU  in  1851,  and  now  in  the  lloyal  Museum  of  Coi)enhagen. 

The  well-known  Starling  of  Euroi)e  is  handsome  in  plumage  and  of  grace- 
ful sliape.  It  is  numerous,  as  a  species,  is  very  generally  (Ustributed,  and 
therefore  very  well  known.  With  many  it  is  a  great  fjivorite,  and  is  also 
familiar  as  a  caged  bird.  Its  sprightly  habits,  retentive  memory,  and  flexi- 
bility of  voice,  commend  it  as  an  interesting  and  entertaining  pet.  It  has 
been  tauglit  to  whistle  tunes,  and  eveu  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  with 
facility  and  correctness.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  a  very  social  bird,  and 
lives  in  flocks  the  greater  })art  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Waterton,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Starling,  sought  to  induce 
these  birds  to  frequent  his  gi'oiinds,  and  with  this  view  made  various  cavi- 
ties in  the  walls  of  an  old  tower  near  his  residence.  His  wishes  were  grati- 
fied, and  soon  every  cavity  he  had  made  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  pair, 
and  many  more  would  have  been  thus  domiciled  had  provision  been  made 
for  them. 

A  similar  instance  is  on  record  in  Hamburg,  where,  within  a  few  years, 
a  well-known  horticulturist  induced  nearly  tw^o  hundred  pairs  of  Starlings 
to  occupy  and  to  breed  in  wooden  boxes  put  up  in  his  grounds  for  their 
accommodation.  His  plants  had  been  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  hosts  of 
subterranean  larvae,  and  the  Starlings  were  invited  in  tlie  hope  that  they 
would  remove  this  evil,  which  tht^  did  quite  efl'ectually. 

Dr.  Beverley  Morris  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  female  Starling 
that  he  observed  building  a  nest  in  a  hollow  tree.     Th  '  male  looked  on,  but 
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tuuk  no  jKirt,  e.\cei>t  to  drive  away  other  intrusive  birds.  The  female  made 
on  an  avenige  three  trips  a  minute,  with  small  twigs  and  hits  of  dry  grass, 
takin*"  sometimes  three  or  four  at  a  time,  lie  estimated  that  in  tlie  s|>aee 
of  six  liours  slie  had  taken  t(i  lier  nest  not  less  than  a  thousand  sticks. 

The  Starling  is  said  to  select  for  its  nest  suitable  places  in  ehurch-stee[tles, 
the  eaves  of  houses,  and  hdles  in  walls,  especially  of  old  towers  and  ruins  ; 
occasionally  it  builils  in  hollow  trees,  in  clitls  or  in  high  rocks  overlianging 
tlie  sea,  and  also  in  dovecotes.  The  nests  are  made  of  slender  twigs,  stra'v, 
roots,  and  dry  grasses.  The  l)irds  incubate  sixteen  days.  The  old  birds  are 
devoted  to  their  offspring. 

Almt>st  as  mum  as  the  nestbngs  are  able  to  Hy,  diflerent  families  unite  to 
form  large;  Hocks,  which  may  be  seen  feeding  on  commons  and  grass-grounds, 
in  company  with  the  Uooks  and  otiier  birds.  Their  chief  food  con.sists  of 
larva*,  worms,  insects  in  various  stages,  and,  at  times,  berries  and  grain.  In 
continement  they  are  very  fond  of  raw  meat. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  quoting  Dr.  Dean  of  Wells,  gives  an  account  of  an  extraor- 
dinary liaunt  of  Starlings  on  an  estate  of  a  gentleman  who  had  prepared 
the  place  for  occupation  by  Pheasants.  It  was  in  a  plantation  of  arbutus 
and  laurustinus,  covering  some  acres,  to  which  these  birds  repaired,  in  the 
evening,  almost  bv  tlie  million,  coming  from  the  low  "I'ounds  about  the 
Severn.  A  similar  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  of  an  immense 
swarm  of  several  hundred  thousand  Starlings  sleeping  every  night  in  a  mass 
of  thorn-trees  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Phcenix  Park. 

The  Starlings  are  found  throughout  Great  Britain,  even  to  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Orkneys,  where  they  are  great  favorites,  and  holes  are  left  in  the 
walls  of  the  houses  for  their  accommodation.  They  are  common  through- 
out Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Hima- 
layas and  even  Japan.  They  are  also  found  in  all  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ^Ir.  Gould  sta,tes  that  they  occur  in  Africa 
as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  eggs  of  the  Starling  are  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  delicate  pale 
blue,  oval  in  shape  and  rounded  at  one  end ;  they  measure  1.2U  inches  in 
length  by  .88  in  breadth. 
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Family  CORVIDJB.  —  The  Crows. 

CiiAn.  Primarios  ton;  the  first  s^hort,  ^eiu'ially  about  halt"  jus  lonpr  as  tlio  soron<l  (or  a 
little  more) ;  the  out«T  four  siiuiatt'd  on  tlir  inner  edge.  The  nasal  fossa?  and  nustrils 
usually  more  or  less  coneealed  hy  narrow,  stitfened  hristles  (or  bristly  feathers),  with 
Mhort  appresse<l  lateral  hranrhes  extendinjc  to  the  v«'ry  tip,  all  dire<-ted  forwards  (these 
bristles  oeeasiotuvlly  wantin^'^).  Tarsi  seutellate  anteriorly,  the  sid(  •-  undivided  (except 
sometimes  below),  and  separated  from  the  anterior  plates  by  a  narrow  nak«'d  strip,  some- 
times nile  I  up  with  small  seah's.  ]3asal  joint  of  middle  toe  tuiited  about  e<pially  to  the 
lateral,  generally  for  about  half  the  length.     Bill  generally  notched. 

Tlie  preceding  characters  distiiij^'uish  the  family  of  Crows  (iiiite  markedly 
from  all  others.  Tlie  features  of  the  bristles  on  the  bill,  and  the  separation 
of  the  lateral  and  anterior  scales  by  a  narrow  interval,  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention.  The  commissure  is  without  the  obtusely  angular  bend 
near  the  base,  seen  in  the  Ida-Uhv. 

There  are  two  sub-families  of  Corrhlfr  represented  in  America,  one  embra- 
cing the  true  Crows,  the  other  the  Jays.  They  pass  very  insensibly  into  each 
other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  mark  the  dividing  line.  We  may,  however,  dis- 
tinguish these,  as  found  in  the  United  States,  by  the  following  characters :  — 

Corvinae.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head.  Tail  short,  nearly  even;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
longer  than  tail,  and  nearly  reaching  its  tip;  projecting  beyond  the  un<ler  tail-eoverts, 
which  n-ach  the  middle  of  tail.  Tip  of  wing  formed  by  the  tnird,  fourth,  ami  lifth  quills, 
which  are  longest. 

Oarnilinae.  Bill  usually  shorter  than  head.  Tail  lengthened,  rounded,  and  generally 
longer  than  the  wings,  which  are  short,  rounded,  and  extend  scarcely  beyond  the  lower 
tail-coverts ;  these  not  reaching  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Tip  of  wing  formed  by  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cpiills,  which  are  longest. 

The  row  of  small  scales  is  usually  present  on  both  sides  of  the  tarsi  in 
the  Corviiicv,  but  in  the  Jays  is  generally  restricted  to  the  inner  face. 


Subfamily    CORVINiE. 

Char.  Wings  long  and  pointed;  longer  than  the  tail,  and,  when  closed,  reaching 
nearly  to  its  tip,  extending  far  beyond  the  under  tail-coverts ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
qtulls  forming  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

The  following  diagnosis  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  three  genera  of 
North  American  (7b?Tmcp ;  — 

A.  (  Corvecc).     Bill  compressed,  much  higher  than  broad ;  its  tip  compressed. 
Size  large  (i.  e.  over  15  inches  long),  color  black,  or  mainly  black. 

Color  black  throughout ;    bill  much  compressed,   the   culmen  much 
arched,  and  the  gonys  convex ;  nasal  bristles  strong        .        .         .  Corvrts 
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B«  {Xnri/rnfferr.)  Bill  cylindrical,  srarroly  or  not  at  all  higher  than 
Itroad;  its  tij)  dcprt'ssrd.  Size  small  (i.  e.  less  tiian  1.')  inches  long).  Color 
nnitbrin  Miie  or  with  rushy  on  body,  and  black  wings  and  tail. 

Color  ashv,  with  wings  ami  tail  niainlv  black.  Culnien  convex, 
gonys  slightly  concave.     Nostrils  covered  by  the  short  na.sal  tuft     .      Picicorvus. 

Color  unifonn  blue,  brighter  on  the  head;  the  throat  streaked  with 
whitish.  Ciilinen  straight;  gonys  slightly  convex.  Nostrils  eoniplelely 
exposed;  no  nasal  tails Gymnokitta, 


Genus  CORVUSi  LiNNiUUs. 

Corvus,  LiNN.Et's,  Syst.  Nat.  1735.     (Tyi)o,  Corvus  corajr,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.  The  nasal  feathers  lengthened,  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
Mil.  Nostrils  large,  circular,  overlnuig  behind  by  membrane,  the  edges  rounded  else- 
where.    Rictus  without  bristles.     Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  tarsus,  very  stout;  much 
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higher  than  broad  at  the  base ;  culmen  much  arched.  Wings  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  outer  four  primaries  sinuated  internally.  Tarsi  longer  than  the 
middle  toe,  with  a  series  of  small  scales  on  the  middle  of  e.ich  side  separating  the  anterior 
scutellate  portion  from  the  posterior  continuous  plates.  Sides  of  the  head  occasionally 
with  nearly  naked  patches.     Tail  gra<luated  or  rounded. 
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Species  and  Varieties. 

RAVENS.     Fonthor'^  nf  tlu'  i-liin  uikI  ♦liroat  siillriifd.  elouir.itpd.  narrow  and 
luiuM'ultttt',  witli  tlH'ir  outliiu's  vitv  liistinct. 

I.  C.  corax  var.  oarnivorus.  I.t'iiirtli  altoiit  'J-'kOO;  wiiij,'.  17.'»"; 
tail,  10.<M>;  ^Taflilatinii  ol  tail.  I.»i0  to 'J.IO.  Ki'atluTS  (»l"  the  nock 
an«l  breftj»t  li;;ht  j^iay  IxMu'atli  s.iitart*.  llnh.  Whole  ol"  North 
Aint'iica  :  <iMiif('!iiala  aii<l  Mcxiro.  ilaif  in  Kastciii  I 'iiitcd  States. 
'J.  C.  cryptoleucus.  L(ii;.'th  ahont  '-'I.OO;  wiiijr.  14. (Mi;  tail, 
H.'j«>;  ^.jiatltiatiuii  ol  tail,  alioiit  l.'J-'.  Kcaihors  of  nt'ck  and  l)r«'a>t 
snowv-whitt'  iK-nuath  siuracf.  Unh.  Lluuo  E!Sta«ado,  or  8takt*d 
riain  of  Texas ;  Ari/ona;  Colorado. 
CROWS.  Feathers  of  chin  and  throat  .soft,  short,  hroatl.  olituse,  and  with 
their  wehs  bleiid<  d. 

A*  Anfjle  ol'  nioiith  ft-athered  —  North  Aineriean  ('rows. 

f^  Tarsns  lon^'er  than  tlu*  hill.     First  «|iiill  not  lonu'er  than  tenth. 

;5.  C.  americanus.  The  ^rloss  of  the  |)hnna<:e  |tnij»lish-violet.  and 
haidly  pereeptihlo  on  head  and  neek.  iiiiddlf  toe  and  elaw  rather 
shorter  than  tarsns.  niea-ured  Ironi  l»e;/innin^' of  sentelhe. 

Wiii^'.  I'JUo;  tail.  T.'-'H:  ruliiun.  l.S.",:  tarsus,  I'.tMl;  middle 
toe,  l.4.'>:  w  inLf-forniula,  4,  o.  .'>,  0,  2;  first  (piill  ♦■(pial  to 
tenth.     Ihih.    North  Ameriea  generally         .         var.  n  m  e  r  i  r  a  „  n  s  } 

Win-.  I2.r>(»:  tail,  T.'-'O;  eulnieii.  2.10;  tarsns.  2.:5(> :  middle 
toi',  l.(JU.     Winu-fornnila  ?  (moultinj,').     Ilah.    S»»Mth  Florida. 

var.  Jlo  /■  i (I (( II  US  . 

4.  C.  ossifragUB.  The  Ldoss  of  plinnafre  violaeeous-hhu',  almost 
green  on  the  head,  neek,  an<l  breast,  where  very  j»ei(e|»til>le. 
Middle  toe  and  elaw  longer  than  tarsns.  as  above.  Winff.  lO.-'iO; 
tail,  G..')0 :  eulmen,  1.55;  tarsns,  !.().'>:  middle  toe.  1..'3."}.  Winir- 
fornnila,  4.  ."],  ."i;  first  qnill  .sliirhtly  .shorter  than  tenth.  Ilah. 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  bill.     First  (luill  lonjrer  than  tenth. 

5.  C.  caurinuB.  Gloss  of  the  phimaL'^e  as  in  (triterirainis,  but 
deeper.  Win<r,  10..')():  tail,  (>,4(»;  eulmen,  \/X);  tar.sus,  1.70;  mid- 
dle toe,  1.2.').  Win<r-forinula,  4.  3.  .').  Hah.  Northwestern  coast 
of  North  Ameriea. 

G.  C.  mexicanus.-  Plnmaee  hiirhly  lu.«?trons.  blended.  Soft  bur- 
nished steel-blue,  ehani:in,<r  to  violet  on  the  crown,  and  with  a 
greenish  cast  on  lower  parts.  ^Ving,  0.00;  tail,  0.50;  eulmen, 
l.GO;  tarsus,  1.20;  middle  toe.  I.IO.  Wing-formula,  4,  3.5. 
First  fpiill  very  much  hmger  than  tenth.  Hab.  Western  Mexico 
(Mazatlan,  etc.). 
B.  Angle  of  month  nake<l  —  West  Indian  Crows. 
a.  Tarsus  much  shorter  than  the  bill. 

1  The  nioa.sui  enionts  given  are  of  a  California  .specimen,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  great 
distinction  to  be  made  iH-tweeii  this  species  and  caurinu.%  which  is  prol)ably  not  found  in 
California,  l>eing  a  more  northern  species,  and  having  the  coa.st  of  Wa-sliington  Territory,  or 
perhap.s  Oregon,  as  about  its  southern  limit. 

2  C.  vicu:icanvs,  Gmki..  Sy.st.  Nat,  p.  375.  This  .species  is  perfectly  di.stinct  from  all  the 
others.  The  plumage  has  a  .silky  blended  character,  and  very  high  lustre,  almost  exactly  as  in 
the  larger  (Jraklcs  {Qidsodus  major,  etc.). 
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7-  C.  nasicus.'  Nostril?;  scairt'ly  ooixfaU'd  l>y  the  short  n.isal  hris- 
tlt's.  Eiitiivlv  viohiccous-blac'k.  the  ti-athers  stuokv-jjniv  hemath 
the  sinlaci'.  ^Viiij^.  1I.(>(»;  tail.  7.7"> ;  tiiliiuii.  '2.\');  (U'j)tli  of 
bill,  .8();  tarsus,  l.I>'>:  iniihlh-  toe,  ].'»<►;  j,Ma(liiation  <»!' tail  about 
1.00;  winir-lorinnla.  t,  ."{.  "),  (>.  "J;  lirst  quill  shorti'st.  Hah.  C'il»a. 
t^.  C.  leucognaphalus.'  Nostrils  wc-11  coULvaloil  l>y  the  lou<;er,  l»ut 
rather  siaiit,  nasal  bristli-s.  Eutiii-ly  viojaeeous-ltlaek,  the  leathers 
of  the  neek  all  round,  breast  and  sidi-s,  pure  white  l»eU)W  the  sur- 
fuee.  Win-r,  12.50;  tail,  1U>0;  cuhnen,  •J.4.', ;  dej.th  of  bill.  .J).'): 
tarsus.  '2. 15  ;  middle  toe.  1.50  ;  graduation  of  tail  about  1.25. 
AVing-forniula,  4,  5,  3,  G,  1';  tirst  quill  uuieh  the  shortest.  I/ab. 
I'orto  Kieo. 
h.  Tarsus  about  ecjuol  to  bill. 

1).  C.  jamaicensis;'  Nostrils  just  covered  l>y  the  short  but  dense 
tuft  of  nasal  bristles.  Entirely  dark  s(^oty-plumbeons,  inclining  to 
black  on  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  where  is  a  v<'ry  faint  violaceous 
gloss.  Wing,  !»..50;  tail,  G.50;  cuhnen,  'J.OO;  depth  of  bill,  1.70; 
tarsus,  2.05;  middle  toe.  1.35;  graduation  of  tail,  about  .60. 
Wing-lbrmula,  5,  4,  o,  0,  2  ;  lirst  shortest.     JJab.  Janiuica. 


Corvus  corax,  var.  carnivorus,  Daktram. 

AMEBICAN  BAVEN. 

Cori-iif  C'tnn'i'uru.'i,  B.\nTi:.\M,  Tmvtls  in  K.  Florida,  175>:?,  290.  —  Baiiid,  l>inls  X.  Am. 
1858,  r)«jO,  ].l.  xxi. — Cooi'Ki:  &  SrcKLF.Y,  210,  j.l.  xxi.  —  Corns,  P.  A.  N.  S.  186»>, 
225.  —  Loiii),  I'r.  H.  A.  Inst.  IV,  1864,  121  (Hritish  Columbia). —Dali- &  Bannistf.r, 
Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  1,  1869,  285  ^Alaska).  —  rooi'Ki:,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  282.  —  Samikls, 
3.'»'».  Cori'us  cont.i;  \Vil.son,  Am.  Orn.  IX,  182."*,  130,  pi.  Ixxv.  f.  3.  -  lioNAP.  Obs. 
Wils.  1825,  No.  36. —  lis.  Syn.  1^28,  .".6.  —  Doicwity,  Cab.  X.  II.  I,  1830,  270.  pi. 
xxiv.  —  Ki.H.  F.  B.  \ni.  II,  1831,  2SM).  -  Xfttali.,  Man.  I.  1832,  202. —Aid.  Orn. 
Biog.  II,  l,s34,  476,  pi.  ci.  —  In.  Syn.  1839,  l."iO.  —  In.  P.irds  Am.  IV.  1842,  7S,  pi. 
ocxxiv.  —  IIkku.m.  X,  .V,  54.  —  Fin.scm,  Abh.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  40  (Alaska),  t'ornisntm- 
lofl,  "  WAtii.KK,"  .'  BoNAi".  Pr.  Zuol.  8oc.  1837,  115  (perhaps  true  c/''?/,///).  —  In.  Li.st, 
1838  (probably  not  of  Waglcr).  —  In.  Conspectus,  1850,  .387.  —  Maximilian,  Ucise 
inncre  Xonl  Amcr.  II,  1841,  289  («locs  not  consider  it  ditftMvnt  from  Kuropean). — 
X'EwnKitKY,  P.  1{.  \{.  Kcp.  VI,  IV,  1857,  82.  Corrus  /lojithri.'i,  Aoassiz,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  X.  II.  II,  Dec.  1846,  188.  —  In.  Caban.  .1.  VI,  1858,  195.  —  Baiiu.,  Birds  X.  Am. 
1858,  563,  pi.  XX. — Kknnkki.y,  P.  P.  U.  X,  1».  jd.  xxii.  Corrtis,  var.  littnmlis, 
"  UoLnoLi.,  Kroger  Tidsk.  IV,  1843,  390."  —  Schleokl,  note  on  Corrtcs. 

1  C.  imiicuft,  Tf.MM.  Pi.  Col.  413.  —  CrxpL.  Rev.  y  Catal.  de  las  Aves  dc  Cuba,  1865,  290. 
Con-US  II, lurictniKs,  Lr.Mn.  Aves  de  Cuba,  1830,  65.     //"A.  Culta. 

2  r.  hvro,jiwph,iJi(s,  DAin.  Tr.  .roni.  II,  231.  —  Sam. k,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  232.  —  P.kvant, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866,  XI,  94.     Hah.   Porto  Kico  and  Santo  Domingo. 

»  C.  jiimnurn.sia,  Gm.  S.  X.  I,  367.  Cossk,  B.  Jam.  209.  —Sri..  Catal.  .\m.  B.  I860,  146. 
BoNAP.  ("onsj..  385.  —  Sai.li^:,  P.  Z.  S.  \^'u,  2.32.  —  Makcii,  P.  A.  X.  S,  1863,  300.  -  Bkyant, 
Pr.  Bost.  So<'.  1866,  XI.  94.     If'ih.  .lamaica  and  Santo  Dondngo. 

The  C  jDiiiu'us  (»f  ( 'u1»a  wc  have  not  seen  :  it  seems,  however,  to  be  rather  nearly  related  to 
('.  nssifniififs,  and  ]H»ssesses  more  leiigthenetl  nasal  plumes  than  the  three  West  Iiulian  .species 
diagnosed  above.      Its  .synonomy  is  as  follow.s  :  — 

Corvus  vn'nurns,  (JrNi>L.  Cab.  J.  1856,  20,  p.  97.  In.  Kev.  y  Catal.  tie  las  Aves  de  Cubji. 
Hab.  Cuba. 
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Sp.  Char.  Fourth  quill  lougcst ;  third  ami  lillh  about  «.'(|ual ;  seoi^ud  hetwcon  lilth 
ami  sixth;  tirst  nearly  t'liual  to  the  eiirhih.  Leiiirth.  about  24.<M>  or  li.j.UO ;  extent,  oO.OO 
to  .'J.ou:  wiuir,  about  17.00;  tail,  lU.(»<>.  Tail  inoiit-ratfly  irraduated  ;  the  outer  feather 
about  l.bO  to  li.40  inches  les!S  thau  the  middle.  Entirelv  'do;;sv  black,  with  burnished 
violet  rellections. 

Il.vr..  Entire  continent  of  North  America.  Rare  east  of  the  Mississippi.  South  t.» 
Guatemala. 


Tlu)ii<,'li  easily  (listiiigiiishable  from  the  European  Livd,  tlie  Aiuericnn  Haven 
is  so  nearly  relatetl  to  it  as  to  be  beyond  doubt  referrilde  to  it  as  a  variety. 
The  difVerenees  presented  in  a  very  lar^e  series  of  both  lornis  are,  however, 
very  constant  and  tangible.  In  tlie  American  bird  the  lull  is  always  longer 
and  less  deep,  and  the  plumage  is  more  highly  burnished,  while  the  wings, 
especially  the  secondaries,  are  perceptibly  of  a  more  reddish  violet  than 
the  otiier  ]»ortions.  Though  in  an  innnense  scrip's  of  American  si)ecimens 
many  diiferences  of  form  and  size  are  noted, yet  tiiere  is  nothing  sulUciently 
characteristic  of  any  particular  region  to  indicate  more  than  one  variety. 
As  a  rule,  however,  spe- 
cimens from  the  high 
north  exceed  in  size 
those  from  elsewhere, 
and  have  the  bill  more 
robust,  though  not  so 
short  as  in  the  Kiu'opean 
bird  ;  while  those  from 
the  Middle  Province  and 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
(=  "  c(ic((/of/;'  Baird  et 
Auct.)  have  the  plumage 
more  brilliant  than  oth- 
ers, and  freipiently  the 
bill  very  narrow. 

Habits.  Assuming 
that  we  must  consider 
as  but  one  species  the 
two  differing  iorms  of 
Haven  foinid  in  Xorth  America,  w^e  find  this  bird  more  or  less  common 
throughout  nearlv  the  whole  continent.  Tt  is  nnich  more  aluindant  in  some 
regions  than  in  others,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  much  more  common  and 
also  more  generally  distributed  in  the  western  portion,  where  also  Hs  habits 
are  remarkal>ly  different  from  the  manners  of  its  eastern  representative. 

Tt  seems  to  be  more  or  less  connnon  throughout  the  Arctic  regions. 
Mr.  Kennicott  met  with  Ravens  at  T.ake  Winnipeg.  Mr.  ^lacFarlane  found 
them  abundant  at  Lockhart  Hiver,  at  Fort  Anderson,  and  on  the  Lower 
Anderson  Iliver.     Mr.  Ross  obtained  them  at  Fort  Simj»son,  Mr.  Reid  at 
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Iji^  Island,  ^Ir.  Clarke  at  Foit  IJae,  Mr.  Lockhart  at  Fort  Resolution,  and 
Mr.  Dall  at  Niilato,  in  Alaska. 

IJicliardsun  speaks  oi'  it  as  abounding  in  the  fur  countries,  wliere  it  fre- 
quents the  barren  grounds  even  in  the  intense  winter  coM,  and  where  its 
movements  are  regulateil  by  those  of  reindeer,  musk-oxen,  and  otlier  ani- 
mals, which  it  follows,  to  assist  in  devouring  whatever  may  be  killed. 
IJavens  are  seen  to  collect  iiom  various  (puirters  wherever  any  animal  is 
shiin,  in  order  to  feast  on  the  oti'al,  and  considerable  numbers  are  in  constant 
attendance  upon  tlie  several  tishing-stations.  He  mentions  a  singular 
instance  of  the  disposition  of  this  bird  to  appropriate  glittering  objects  of 
no  value  to  it  for  iood  or  anything  else.  A  Haven  was  seen  tlying  off 
with  something  in  its  claws,  })ursued  by  a  nund)er  of  its  clamorous  com- 
panions. Having  l)een  tired  at,  it  dropped  the  object  of  contention,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lock  of  a  chest. 

Mr.  MacFarlane's  notes  in  regard  to  the  nesting  of  these  birds  describe  cer- 
tain  variations  as  to  position,  etc.  One  nest  was  on  a  ledge  of  a  cliff  of  shale, 
and  was  composed  of  dry  willow  sticks,  lined  with  pieces  of  rabbit  skin  and 
the  hair  of  moo.se.  IJotli  parents  were  seen,  —  one  on  the  nest,  the  other 
on  a  tree,  —  but  both  flew  away  on  being  approached.  A  second  nest  was  in 
the  top  crotch  of  a  tall  pine  on  the  river-bank.  It  was  made  of  dry  sticks, 
and  thickly  lined  with  reindeer  hair.  There  were  eiiilit  e^irs  in  tliis  nest. 
A  third  was  in  a  tall  ])ine,  and  was  forty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Tt  was 
constructed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  jneceding.  A  fourth  was 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  pine,  and  only  differed  in  having  been  lined  with  dry 
gras.s,  moss,  and  a  few  reindeer  hairs.  The  other  nests  a])})ear  to  nave  been 
similarly  situated  and  constructeil.  Xearly  all  wer«'  i'  bi\rh  trees,  built  of 
dry  sticks,  and  lined  with  dry  grasses,  mosses,  and  tii.  .1  of  various  quad- 
rupeds.    The  maxinmm  number  of  eggs  was  eight,  their  avemge  six. 

Mr.  MacFarlane  states  that  the  IJaven  is  fcjund  tliroughout  tlie  winter  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  that,  thougli  he  has  met  with  it  nortli  of  latitude  69°, 
he  has  never  known  it  to  l>reed  north  of  tliat  line.  He  informs  us  that  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  a  single  })air  is  to  be  seen  at  a  time,  and  occasionally 
thev  may  be  noted  sinijlv,  flvinir  alone,  or  feeding  on  uarbaue.  Sometimes 
a  dead  fox  or  wolf  will  attract  quite  a  number  to  the  S]>ot.  On  one  occasion 
he  ol)served  as  many  as  twenty  liavens  amicably  associated  together  around 
the  carca.sses  of  two  wolves  that  had  been  poisoned  with  strychnine.  In 
many  cases  he  has  known  the  partaking  of  a  poisoned  animal  prove  fatal 
to  them,  as  also  the  eating  of  bait  laid  for  foxes  and  wolves. 

According  to  tliis  same  corres]K)ndent,  one  of  these  birds  became  almost 
domesticated  at  Fort  Anderson,  during  February  and  March,  186;").  At  tirst  it 
fed  about  the  fort  with  a  com])anion  ;  soon  after,  coming  alone,  it  grew  bolder 
and  bolder,  aliglited  witliin  tlie  s<piare,  aUowed  itself  to  be  closely  approached, 
wliere  tlie  young  dogs  soon  became  familiar  with  it,  and  w«mld  even  frolic 
and  gambol  with  it,  the  IJaven  joining  heartily  in  the  s])ort  in  its  own  way. 
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It  was  never  kiu»\vn  to  attempt  to  injure  even  the  >:!uallest  of  tlie  yun^' 
il«>U8,  nor  did  anv  ol  tlie  dous  ever  oiler  to  annov  it.  It  at  lenutli  came  to 
be  considered  l>y  idl  as  an  inmate  ot"  tiie  e&tal>lishnient.  Wliile  it  s«'emed  to 
have  full  eontidenee  in  the  }>eoi)le  of  the  fort,  it  kept  at  a  careful  distam-e 
from  all  Indian  or  Ks(|uimaux  visitors. 

Mr.  I).  K.  lioss  speaks  of  Havens  as  common  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Thev  feed  on  carrion,  and  act  as  scaveujiers  to  the  establishments. 
Their  si'dit  is  remarkably  keen,  and  the  saj^acity  with  which  thev  Ibllow  tlie 
trai»per  is  wonderful.  Pkrly  as  the  hunter  may  start,  these  liarpies  will  ha\  e 
been  before  him,  and  torn  out  the  eyes  and  entr.iils  of  each  hare.  They  will 
break  into  marten-traps  for  the  sake  of  the  bait  or  the  cajitured  animal, 
thrusting  aside  or  pulling  out  with  their  l>eaks  the  slicks  that  compose  the 
enclosure.  Sometimes  they  are  cauiiht  in  steel  traps  that  are  set  for  foxes, 
or  eat  the  strychnine  baits  laid  for  the  same  animals,  and  sL)wly  succumb  to 
this  powerful  poison.  Their  Hesli  is  so  rank  that  even  a  fox,  unless  sorely 
pres.sed  by  h  mger,  will  not  eat  it.  They  pair  in  April,  and  usually  con- 
struct their  nests  in  the  loltiest  trees.  They  have  various  call-notes,  one  of 
which  is  like  that  '>f  the  Canada  Goose,  and  another  is  said  by  Mr.  Kcjss  to 
be  very  liquid  and  musical. 

Mr.  Dall  states  that  these  biids  were  abundant  all  the  year  at  Nulato,  and 
indeed  everywhere  throughout  Alaska,  ]>ut  much  more  commcm  near  the 
Indian  yilla<4es  and  tradinLi-i>osts  than  elsewhere.  They  build  on  the  .-^and- 
stone  clitls  at  Nulato,  in  cavities  that  have  been  occuitied  for  years.  They 
lay  about  the  2(ith  of  April,  and  the  young  are  hatched  before  open  water. 
He  also  s})eaks  of  them  as  very  intelligent,  and  states  that  on  several  ex- 
peditions made  to  o1>tain  their  eggs,  the  instant  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  blufl'  the  whole  colony  would  arrange  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock  in  anxious  consultation,  uttering  repeated  cries  of  warning.  On  one 
occasion,  where  the  nest  was  inaccessible  and  the  party  went  back  unsuc- 
cessful, their  de])arture  was  announced  by  significant  and  joyous  croaks 
and  derisive  screeches.  Havens  were  also  found  by  Mr.  liannister  com- 
mon all  the  year  on  the  small  islands  lying  off  the  northeast  point  of  St. 
^Ii<'haels. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  IJaven  is  a  comparatively  rare  bird,  except  in  a 
few  special  localities.  These  are  usually  mountain-ranges,  high  ]>recipitous 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  and  of  the  ocean,  and  amon<^  wild  and  lonely 
islands.  It  occurs  on  the  Labrador  coast,  at  Orand  Menan  in  the  Hav  of 
Fundy,  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  (leorge,  the  Huds(»n  IJiver,  etc.  ^Ir.  Law- 
rence S])eaks  of  it  as  tpiite  common  on  the  coast  of  Xew  eTersey.  It  is 
found  among  the  mountains  of  Runcondje  and  other  counties  in  Xortli 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Audubon  menti<uis  its  occurrence  at  Table  ^lountain,  in 
the  district  of  Pendleton,  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Cones  found  L'avens  not  rare 
at  Labrador,  wliere  the  almost  inaccessible  clifts  alford  them  safe  and  con- 
venient reti'eats.     They  were  so  excessively  wary  that  it  was  found  impossi- 
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l)le  to  shoot  them.     They  descended  in  pairs  to  the  sea-shore  to  feed  on 
dead  fisli,  erahs,  and  otlier  animal  substances  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

Mr.  Kidufway  informs  me  of  the  ])resence  of  this  bird  in  the  heavy  forests 
of  the  bottom-hinds  in  Southern  Illinois.  It  is  there  (piite  rare,  however, 
as  he  has  met  with  but  a  few  pairs.  These  were  resident,  and  nested  in  the 
tall  timber  of  the  Big  Creek  bottoms,  in  Itichland  Co. 

Audubon's  ])arty  found  it  equally  impossible  to  obtain  a  specimen  at  Lab- 
rador. One  afternoon  Mr.  Audubon  hid  himself  nnder  a  nest  several  hours, 
to  no  purj)ose.  The  old  liavens  would  not  show  themselves  while  he  was 
within  gunsliot,  though  the  young  clamored  for  food.  As  soon  as  he  had 
left  tlie  spot  the  female  alighted  on  the  nest,  fed  her  young,  and  was  off 
again  before  she  could  be  approached. 

At  Grand  ^lenan,  where  they  are  not  rare,  and  where  tliey  breed  among 
the  high  clifi's,  I  found  them  so  wild  that  it  was  almost  impossilde  even  to 
obtain  siglit  of  them.  Passing  high  in  the  air  above  our  heads,  their  loud, 
hoarse  croak  attested  their  alarm  at  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  man.  They 
are  looked  upon  with  a  ersion  ])y  the  islanders,  and  are  persecuted  by  them 
without  mercv.  Tliev  rob  the  nests  of  the  Herring  Gulls,  interfering  with 
the  islanders  in  tliis  privilege,  and  are,  wrongfully  I  believe,  charged  with 
destroying  voung  land)S. 

Years  afterwards,  when  I  again  encountered  individuals  of  this  species  at 
Chevenne,  on  the  Plains,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  immense  difference  in 
their  cliaracter.  There  perfect  confidence  in  man  took  the  place  of  dread. 
Unmolested  by  the  people,  who  regard  them  as  desiralde  scavengers,  value- 
less for  food  and  useful  in  removing  nuisances,  they  were  as  tame  and  famil- 
iar iis  the  European  Sparrow  in  the  ]>arks  of  Xew  York  or  Boston.  On  one 
occasion  1  found  one  engaged  in  eating  the  remains  of  a  dead  cow  just  out- 
side the  city.  It  allowed  me  to  a])]>roach  to  within  five  or  six  feet,  when 
with  a  very  stately  and  dignified  stride  it  moved  out  of  my  way,  a!id  kept 
me  at  al)out  this  distance.  I  couhl  not  comj)el  it  to  Hy  to  any  distance, 
even  when  I  hastened  my  steps. 

In  Xew  England  these  birds  are  very  rare,  and  their  occurrence  is  only 
accidental.  One  has  been  shot  on  tlie  Conned  icut,  and  another  on  the  Mer- 
rimack, in  ^lassachusetts.  They  are  not  uiitrecj^uently  met  with  in  Northern 
Xew  York. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Kaven  is  common  from  Sitka  to  San  Diego. 
Throughout  Washington  Territory  it  is  said  to  be  plentiful,  more  scattered 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  congregating  about  settlements  and  the 
sea-shore.  At  Vancouver,  during  the  winter,  it  was  observed  amicably  as- 
sociating with  the  Crows,  and  on  the  coast  with  tlie  Eish  Crows,  but  during 
the  s})ring,  when  the  latter  had  nests,  they  boldly  attacked  the  Havens,  and 
drove  them  away. 

In  California  and  in  all  the  adjacent  regions,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  the  Haven 
is  found  everywhere  in  pairs,  more  numerous  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
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and  almndant  even  in  the  most  barren  desert  districts.  Tt  follows  trains  and 
herds  of  cattle,  and  keeps  on  tlie  lookout  for  anything  l)efalling  them.  It  is 
omnivorous,  eating  snakes,  lizards,  eggs,  carrion,  and  even  grain,  tliough  the 
last  verv  rarelv.     It  is  accused  of  destrovini'  young  chickens  and  lambs. 

In  Arizona  I  )r.  Cones  speaks  of  it  as  resident,  and  very  abundant  about 
the  cattle  encl(»sures,  wliere  it  congregates  in  innuense  numljcrs  during  tlie 
autumn  and  winter.  During  the  severe  winter  of  lS04-()r)  great  numbers 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger  at  Fort  Whipple.  Dr.  Coues  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  as  observed 
by  him  in  that  Territory. 

"  The  geograjiliical  distril)ution  of  the  Raven  seems  to  be  in  great  meas- 
ure com])lementary  to  that  of  tlie  Crow.  On  the  prairies,  in  the  desert, 
among  the  mountains,  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  where  the 
IJavens  and  their  congenial  companions,  tlie  coyotes,  abound,  the  Crows  are 
rare  or  wanting  altogether.  In  travelling  westward,  I  saw  ikj  Crows  after 
leaving  the  settlements  this  side  of  the  Plains,  while  the  liavens  w^ere  con- 
spicuous, until  in  some  parts  of  Southern  California  Crows  reappeared,  but 
no  Ravens  amongst  t4iem.  I  saw  a  fair  number  of  Ravens  along  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  and  they  were  frequent  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  after 
crossing  the  river,  while  traversing  the  wild  region  thence  to  the  Colorado, 
they  were  our  inse])arable  companions  ;  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  them 
lived  about  Fort  Whi[)ple  all  the  year,  seemingly  attracted  from  miles 
around  by  ])robabilities  of  finding  abundant  food.  Throughout  the  Western 
wilds  they  hang  on  the  footste])s  of  man,  needy  adventurers,  claiming  their 
share  of  his  s])oils,  disputing  with  the  wolves  and  vultures  for  the  refuse  of 
his  camp,  and  polishing  the  skeletons  of  the  builalo,  with  which  he  some- 
times strews  the  plain.  The  more  desolate  the  land,  the  closer  the  Raven 
follows  in  the  trail  of  the  emigi-aiij,  till  \t^  disi^ial  croaking  souiids  ominous 
of  hardship,  and  its  plumage  seems  to  foreshadow  days  as  dark. 

"  One  accustomed  to  the  shrewdness  and  prudence  of  Crows  in  populous 
districts  is  at  first  surprised  at  an  apparent  familiarity  the  Raven  often 
shows  in  the  West.  There  no  one  would  think  of  wasting  ammunition  on 
the  worthless  bird,  and  it  comes  to  look  upon  man  more  as  its  provider  than 
as  an  enemy.  Nevertheless,  like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  the  Raven  is  a  saga- 
cious bird,  not  likely  to  be  twice  deceived,  and  very  ready  to  take  a  hint ; 
he  always  has  his  wits  about  him,  and  keeps  a  bright  lookout  when  anything 
stranger  than  a  coyote  is  near.  This  wariness  is  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  childlike  timidity  of  little  birds  like  Sparrows,  that  scurry 
away  in  terror  from  any  unusual  sight  or  sound,  and  unquestionably  imi)lies 
keen  powers  ol'  observation  coujded  with  no  small  degree  of  reasoning 
faculty.  Almost  every  day  during  the  winter  of  1864-65  I  must  have 
passed  within  a  few  paces  of  Ravens  stalking  about  the  fort  ;  and  yet,  when 
I  wanted  *a  specimen,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  one.  The  birds 
assuredly  knew  the  diftbrence  between  a  person  going  (juietly  aliout  his  busi- 
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ness  and  one  "on  misfliicr  ln-iit,*'  and  their  iiitclliirent  watclifulness  ren- 
dvwA  it  ([iiitc  impossible  lo  aj>i>n»iKli  tlieiii  openly  witli  gun  in  hand. 

"  liavcns  aiv  resident  in  the  region  ai»out  Fort  Whipjde,  and  their  appar- 
ently diminished  nundter  in  summer  is  simi)lv  due  to  the  tact  that  thev  are 
then  spread  over  a  greater  surfaee,  are  less  restless,  a)id  better  ]>rovided  for 
in  the  matter  of  food.  In  winter,  and  especially  when  snow  covereil  the 
ground,  their  imndters  at  the  hat  were  sini]>ly  ineahulable.  They  dotted 
the  «a"ound  everywhere  during  the  ilay,  and  n^jsted  in  crowds  on  the  nei^h- 
boring  ])ines  by  night.  One  patriarchal  tree,  that  stood  somewhat  isolated, 
was  a  favorite  resting-])laee  for  the  Havens  and  lUizzards,  and  gradually  as- 
sumed a  singular  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  whitewashed.  This  great  pine 
overlooke«l  a  little  open  space  where  our  beeves  were  .sLiughtered,  and  the 
hanqueting  there  was  never  ended.  All  night  hmg  the  wolves  howled  and 
barked  as  they  tugged  at  the  «»tfal,  till  daylight  sent  them  rebictant  to  their 
rocky  fastnesses,  when  the  great  dark  birds,  with  a  })remonitorv  stretching 
of  the  wings,  tla])i»ed  down  to  renew  the  feast.  The  IJavens  and  Buzzards 
seemed  to  u,et  ahmcf  verv  well  ttJ^ether,  ouarrellinii  no  more  with  each  other 
than  eadi  species  did  with  its  own  kind  ;  but  in  the  occasional  disjaites  the 
smaller  birds  seemed  to  have  rather  the  advantage  of  the  heavier  and  chnn- 
sier  gluttons.  This  comparative  good-feUowshi})  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  behavior  of  Crows  towards  Turkey  Jiuzzards. 

"  The  JIaven  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  noi.sy  a  bird  as  the  Crow,  though  he 
croaks  vigorously  on  occasion,  and  his  caw  may  claim  to  be  impressive,  if  not 
agreeable.  I)Ut  the  (pieer  sounds  that  the  l)ird  can  utter,  if  he  be  so  minded, 
are  imlescribable ;  even  his  ordinary  cawing  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
modulation.  A  favorite  anni-sement  of  his,  when,  his  hunger  appeased  for 
the  time,  he  feels  particularly  comfortable,  is  to  settle  snugly  on  the  to])  of 
a  pin^-tree,  aiA  talk  to  himself.  'i';ie  performance  generally  Hegin's  with  a 
loud  caw,  self-asserting,  followed  by  a  comphicent  chuckh* ;  and  then  comes 
a  series  of  comical  syllables,  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  au<lil)le  from  the  ground 
below,  as  if  he  were  musing  aloud,  and  tickled  with  his  own  fancies.  Then 
he  will  raise  his  voice  again,  and  tile  awav  at  some  ohl  saw  for  a  while,  finish- 
ing  with  the  inimitable  '  cork-drawin<^ '  for  which  his  tribe  is  famous. 

"  A  IJayen  that  1  had  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing  and  captured  soon 
became  <piite  tame,  and  deyeloped  a  variety  of  amusing  traits.  Proving 
rather  obtrusive  and  inconvenient  in  my  narrow  (piarters,  I  undertook  to  tie 
him  in  a  corner  with  a  string  round  his  leg.  This  he  objected  to,  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  the  perseverance  he  showed  in  nntying  any  nund>er 
of  knots  I  might  make.  It  was  a  task  that  sometimes  took  him  hours,  but 
he  never  rested  until  it  was  done.  I  had  no  chain  light  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  I  finally  got  the  better  of  him  by  twisting  a  wire  with  the  cord. 
His  intelligence  did  not  reach  in  that  direction  more  than  six  inches  from 
his  leg." 

Mr.  Dresser  observed  the  Haven  common  at  San  Antonio,  frequenting  the 
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slaii^liter-hmises.  In  Xoveiuber,  in  the  IJaudera  Hills,  several  came  to  liis 
camp  to  feast  on  the  ofl'al  of  deer.  Dr.  Woodhouse  also  found  them  very 
ahundant  in  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  New  Mexico,  and  esiiecially 
so  on  the  butl'alo  plains.  In  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  iJr.  Kennerly 
observed  these  birds  everywhere  in  Northern  Mexico,  tiocks  of  them  follow- 
ing the  train  from  point  to  point.  They  were  not  at  all  shy,  but  often  came 
into  camp  in  search  of  food. 

Captain  Ijlakiston,  havinj;  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  observing,' the 
habits  of  the  American  Kaven  during  his  residence  in  high  northern  regions, 
characterizes  the  species  as  anything  but  solitary.  During  the  day  they  are 
usually  met  with  in  i)airs,  except  when  drawn  together  in  large  numliers 
around  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal.  At  night,  during  the  winter,  they 
repair  to  some  chosen  resting-place,  usually  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  edge  of 
a  prairie,  and  there  roost  in  one  inmiense  body.  One  of  these  roosting-places 
was  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Carlton,  and  Captain  Blakiston's  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  it  by  noticing  that  about  sunset  all  the  Kavens,  from  all  quar- 
ters, were  flying  towards  this  point.  Keturning  to  the  fort  in  the  evening  by 
that  quarter,  he  found  a  clumj)  of  aspen-trees,  none  of  them  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  high,  filled  with  Kavens,  who,  at  his  approach,  took  wing 
and  flew  round  and  round.  He  also  noted  the  wonderful  regularity  with 
which  they  repaired  to  their  roost ing-place  in  the  evening  and  left  it  again 
in  the  morning,  by  pairs,  on  their  day's  hunt.  They  always  left  in  the  morn- 
ing, within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  same  time,  earlier  and  earlier  as  the  days 
grew  longer,  on  cold  or  cloudy  mornings  a  little  later,  usually  just  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise.  In  April  they  all  paired  oft*,  and  their  roosting-place 
became  deserted.  Durinjjj  an  excursion  about  one  hundred  and  fift  ■  miles 
southw^est  of  Fort  Carltor,  i'}i«[)tain  Blakiston  found  several  nests  of  IJavens 
with  eggs,  one  of  which  was  in  a  small  tree  near  a  lake,  and  was  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  above  it.  It  contained  six  eggs,  was  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, composed  of  sticks,  and  was  lined  with  buflalo-hair  and  pieces  of  scarlet 
cloth,  evidently  picked  up  about  an  Indian  camping-ground. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  while  in  California  he  alwavs  found  the  nests 
of  the  Kaven  placed  high  on  bold  precipitous  cliffs,  secure  against  danger ; 
in  the  vast  desolate  plains  of  New  Mexico  he  saAv  these  birds  building  on 
low  trees,  and  even  on  cactus-plants,  less  than  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
showing  how  much  circumstances  and  localities  affect  the  habits  of  birds 
regarding  incubation. 

A  Kaven,  probably  this  species,  is  abundant  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
The  Cerro  Colonido,  near  Tehuacan,  is  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  number  of 
these  birds,  where,  according  to  Sumichrast,  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of 
the  maffuoj,  they  gather  in  great  abundance,  to  feed  on  the  blossoms  of  this 
plant,  which  are  their  favorite  food. 

Mr.  Boardman  writes  me  that  he  has  several  times  collected  Kavens'  eggs 
at  (irrand  Menan,  but  always  found  the  nest  a  hard  one  to  take,  as  they 
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usually  build  it  under  some  liij^h  clitl'.  They  make  a  very  large  and  bulky 
uost,  and,  n\  liere  not  disturbed,  use  it  several  years  in  suceession.  Tliey 
also  breed  very  early.  He  onee  took  a  nest  with  eiglit  ei;i;s  on  the  lOth 
of  A]>ril,  when  the  snow  all  around  was  (juite  deep.  This  was  sent  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Its  contents  nearly  tilled  a  busliel  basket, 
lie  does  not  reijjard  tlie  IJavens  as  niiiLjratory.  Though  tliey  are  apparently 
mne  numerous  in  winter  tlian  in  sunnner,  tliis  is  ]tro]»ably  because  they 
Ibisake  the  woods  and  come  about  the  oi)en  fields  and  the  l)anks  of  rivei'S 
lor  dead  fish,  and  thus  are  more  noticed.  Tl»ey  are  very  shy,  sagacious,  and 
vigilant,  .so  mucli  .so  tliat  it  is  almost  impo.ssible  for  one  to  get  a  shot  at 
them,  ('rows  avoid  them,  and  the  two  are  never  seen  togetlier.  The  farmers 
(►f  (hand  Menan  accuse  tliem  of  pecking  the  eyes  out  of  young  land»s,  and 
always  try  to  destroy  tliem,  and  they  grow  less  and  less  numerous  every 
year.  The  Havens,  lie  adds,  appear  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  I)uek 
Hawks,  as  he  has  known  a  uest  of  the  former  within  a  few  rods  of  one  of 
the  latter.  ' 

An  egg  of  this  species,  from  Anderson  Ifiver,  measures  1.96  inches  in 
length  by  1.32  in  breadth.  Two  from  Grand  Menan  measure,  one  2.0")  inches 
by  1. :'.(),  the  other  1.95  by  1.25.  The  ground-color  of  two  of  these  is  a 
soiled  sea-green,  that  of  the  third  is  a  light  bluish-giten.  This  is  more  spar- 
ingly marked  with  dots,  blotches,  and  cloudings  of  faint  purple  and  purplish- 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  The  others  are  marked  over  the  entire  egg 
with  blotches  of  varying  size  and  depth  of  coloring,  of  a  deep  purple-browu ; 
some  of  the  markings  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from  black. 


Corvus  cryptoleucus,  Couch. 

WHITE-ITECKEO  CROW. 

Corvus  crtfptolcucus,  CoiCH,   Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII,  April,  1854,  &^  (Tamaulipas,  Mexico).  — 
Baiki),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  565,  pi.  xxii.  — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  284. 

Sp.  CiiAK.  The  fourth  quill  is  lonGft'st ;  the  third  and  fifth  eqiuil ;  the  second  lon^rer 
than  the  sixth  ;  the  first  about  e([ual  to  the  seventh.  Glossy  black,  with  violet  reflec- 
tions:  leathers  of  neck  all  round,  back,  and  breast,  snow-white  at  the  base.  Lenirth, 
about  21.00;  wing,  14  00;  tail,  8.50.  Feathers  of  throat  lanceolate;  bristly  feathers 
alon^'  the  Ikisc  of  the  bill  ooverinj;  it  for  nearly  two  thirds  its  lencrth. 

Hah.  Valley  of  Rio  ( Jrande  and  Oila.  Abundant  on  the  Llauo  Estacado,  and  at  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas  (Duesskh,  Ibis,  18Go,  494).     Colorado  (Aiken). 

In  the  wddte  bases  to  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  etc.,  there  is  a  resemblance 
in  this  species  to  the  C.  hvcofpiaphalus  of  Porto  Rico;  but  the  latter  has 
entirely  different  proportions,  blended  instead  of  lanceolate  feathei'S  on  the 
throat,  exceedingly  short  instead  of  unusually  long  nasal  plumes,  and  many 
other  differences,  and  is  in  every  feature  totally  distinct. 

Habits.     Of  the  distinctive  habits  or  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the 
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Wliite-iieclvefl  leaven  we  liave  voiv  little  kii()\vle(l«;e.  It  was  tirst  desi'iihtd 
by  J JiMiteiiant  ('oiu'li,  in  lsr»4,  IVoni  .specinuMis  ulitaiiied  by  him  at  Cliaico 
Kscoiuliilo,  Mexico,  in  May,  IH't'S.  Other  specimens  were  at'terwanls  i>ri)- 
cured  by  Dr.  Kennerly,  at  Janos,  Mexico,  in  1855,  and  by  Mr.  Dresser  at 
>^igle  Pass,  Texas,  in  March,  1804.  The  latter  yives*  nu  notes  as  to  its 
habits. 

Dr.  Kennerly*s  note  in  regard  to  it  is  that  it  was  not  very  common,  and 
when  seen  was  generally  associateil  with  tiie  larger  si)ecies  of  JIaven.  Lieu- 
tenant Couch  merely  mentions  it  as  found  in  small  numbers  in  Eastern 
Tamaulipas,  geneiiiUy  near  ranches. 

iVIr.  J.  H.  Clark  writes  that  this  species  does  not  seem  to  ])ossess  the 
cunning  or  wariness  of  its  congeners.  It  was  met  with,  in  the  greatest 
abun<lance,  about  watering-places.  It  was  not  found  habitually  in  great 
flocks,  though  at  the  head  of  the  Limpia  many  were  congregated  and  Hying 
about  the  face  of  an  immense  rocky  mountain  wall,  where  they  W(Me 
])robably  nesting.  Their  note  he  describes  as  coarse,  and  less  shrill  than 
that  of  the  common  Crow.  He  met  with  the  su])posed  nest  in  an  arl>o- 
rescent  cactus. 

Dr.  Cones  dotis  not  appear  to  have  met  with  this  sj)ecies  in  Arizona,  but 
Lieutenant  Bendire  writes  to  Profes.sor  Baird  from  Tucson,  A])ril  12,  1S72, 
that  it  is  the  most  common  Crow  or  Haver  there.  This  he  discovered 
accidentally,  finding  that  three  fourths  of  the  Havens  he  shot  proved  to  be 
of  this  species ;  the  others  were  the  Colorado  race  of  the  IJaven.  Sj)e('i- 
mens  of  this  Crow  were  obtained  at  Fort  I>uclianan  by  Dr.  Irwin,  at  Pecos 
liiver  by  Dr.  Andei^son,  and  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  ^Ir.  McCarthy. 

An  i.'^^*r  of  this  species,  from  Trout  Creek,  Texas,  obtained  June  20  by 
Charles  S.  McCarthy,  measures  1.75  inches  in  leniith  by  1.25  in  breadth. 
The  ground-color  is  a  light  grayish-green,  and  is  pretty  imifonnly  marked 
with  tine  dottiugs  of  mingled  purple  and  brown. 

Corvus  americanus,  Aua 

COHKOK  CROW. 

Conms  corane,  Wilsox,  Am.  Orn.  IV,  1811,  79,  pi.  xxv,  f.  3.  —  Bon.  Ohs.  Wils.  1S24, 
No.  .37.  —  1r.  Syii.  1828,  56.  —  Kicii.  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  291.  —  NrrrvLL,  Man.  1, 
1832,  20i>  (not  Cori'KS  mroiic  o{  hiss.).  Chrriis  amcricamu%  AUD.  Orn.  Bio<^.  II,  1834, 
317  ;  V,  477,  pi.  clvi.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1839,  l."iO.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  87,  pi.  (h.wv. 
—  Bon.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  (.'onsp.  1850,  385.  —  Xfttall,  Man.  I,  (2.1  od.,)  184o,  221.— 
M.vxiAf.  Bcise,  I,  1839,  140.  —  Xkwbkiiuv,  Zoiil.  Cal.  &  Or.  Rout.-,  V.  11.  K.  H<p.  VI, 
IV,  1857,  82.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  566,  pi.  xxiii.  —  Max.  (^iban.  J.  VI, 
1858,  198.  —  SciiLEGEL,  Notice  sur  Ics  Corheaux,  10,  pi.  i,  f.  16.  —  CoUK.s,  P.  A.  N.  S. 
1861,  226.  —Samuels,  357. —  Allen,  B.  E.  Fla.  297  ^in  part). 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  quill  lonprest;  second  shorter  than  sixth;  first  shorter  than  ninth. 
Glossy  Idack  with  vi(det  reflections,  even  on  the  belly.  Lenjrth,  19.00  to  20.00;  wing, 
13.00  to  13.50;  tail  about  8.00.     Tarsus  longer  than  the  midtUe  toe  and  claw. 
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IIajj.  I'nitfd  Statos,  from  Athmtic  to  rucitic ;  raro  in  the  MiiMlc  Province  and  on 
Miss«)ini  Plains,  and  an  nortliui'st  coast.  N.  K.  Texas  (Dkkssku,  Ibis,  I8(>tj,  41)4^.  Nurtli 
to  (fivat  Slave  Lake,  Port  Rae,  and  Nebon  River,  II.  IJ.  T. 

The  C.  nnuriranus  has  no  analogue  in  Europe,  thou.u;li  tlie  C.  coronc  some- 
what resenihles  it.  The  must  important  feature  of  distinction  appears  to  lie 
in  tlie  structure  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  in  ('.  roronc  are 
narrow,  with  the  tips  distinct,  while  in  tlie  American  bird  tliese  tii)s  are 
blendetl  to«jether  and  ilo  not  maintain  tlieir  individuality.  The  featliers  on 
the  fore-neck  in  lorone  are  also  lanceohite  and  distinct,  showin^,'  the  outliiu; 
of  eacli  one  as  in  tlie  liaven,  wliile  in  the  American  Crow  thev  are  three 
times  as  broad,  rounded,  and  entirely  blended.  Mr.  Audubon  further 
remarks  that  tlie  neck  of  the  Eurojjean  bird  is  glossed  with  .u[reen  and  blue, 
whilt;  that  of  the  American  has  a  decided  i»urplish-brown  tinge. 

Prince  Maximilian  states,  in  addition,  that  the  note  differs  in  the  two 
species. 

Hahits.  The  Common  Crow  of  North  America  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  all  the  Eastern  States,  from  Texas  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Missouri 
to  Nova  Scotia.  A  few  are  found  beyond  the  Great  Plains,  and  they  also 
extend  their  migrations,  in  summer,  into  high  Arctic  regions,  llichardson 
found  them  as  far  north  as  the  55th  parallel,  but  was  in  error  when  he  stated 
that  beyond  this  they  do  not  go.  He  adds  that  none  approach  within  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  were  observed  at  Cross  Lake  and 
at  Lake  Winnepeg  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  at  P>ig  Island  l)y  Mr.  Keid,  at  Fort 
Kae  h\  Mr.  Clarke,  and  at  Fort  Anderson  and  on  the  Lower  Anderson  IJiver 
by  Mr.  ^LacFarlane,  who  also  found  them  breeding  even  at  this  high  latitude. 
They  were  not  seen  in  llussian  America,  and  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  that  the 
species  does  not  occur  in  California,  or,  if  at  all,  only  rarely,  but  that  it  is 
there  replaced  by  C.  caurinus. 

Mr.  liidgway  found  the  Crow  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  interior.  A 
very  few  were  seen  in  the  Truckee  meadows,  in  November,  and  othei-s  at  the 
Hund)oldt  marshes,  in  October.  These  western  l>irds  were  exceedingly  un- 
suspicious and  familiar,  so  nuich  so  that  those  seen  in  the  Humboldt  marshes 
were  walking  about  with  all  the  familiarity  of  domestic  ))igeons,  only  ho])- 
ping  aside  as  they  were  appniached.  None  were  seen  either  in  spring  or 
summer. 

In  Western  Iowa  Mr.  Allen  states  that  he  saw  but  very  few  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  even  in  Northern  Illinois  it  was  not  very  common.  At  the  West 
this  bird  is  reported  to  be  held  in  better  estimation  than  at  the  East,  by  the 
farmers.  It  is  not  known  to  pull  corn,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  unsuspi- 
cious. It  is  regarded  generally  as  a  benefactor,  and  not  only  deserves,  but 
receives,  good  treatment.     In  Indiana  he  found  it  more  connnon. 

Dr.  Coues  met  with  a  single  individual  on  the  Kabiador  coast.  In  Nova 
Scotia  it  is  much  more  abundant,  and  there,  as  on  the  Western  prairies,  being 
unmolested  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  exceedingly  unsuspicious,  and  will  per- 
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mit  a  very  nonr  approarli  bot'ore  it  will  Hy,  and  even  then  will  not  move 
to  a  distance.  In  all  of  tlie  I'nited  States  east  of  the  Mississij)j»i  it  is  very 
ahiindant.  In  Texas,  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Mexican  frontier,  it  is 
not  eonimon  ;  hut  Mr.  J)resser  found  it  very  common  in  the  northeast  j)art 
of  tlie  State  during  the  whole  year. 

Proltahly  no  one  of  our  l)irds,  so  wholly  worthless  for  food,  has  been  more 
hunted  and  destroyed  than  this  species.  In  certain  i)arts  of  tlie  country  it 
is  lield  in  Ljreat  aversion  l)y  the  farmers,  and  in  some  States  Ijounty-laws 
have  lieen  enacted  by  legislatures  to  promote  its  destruction.  Had  not 
these  liirds  been  ])ossessed  of  an  extraordinary  intelligence,  they  must  long 
since  have  lieen  exterminated  or  driven  from  a  large  )»art  of  the  country. 
In  some  sections  their  nundjers  have  been  of  late  nmcli  diminished  bv  tlie 
use  of  strychnine.  During  the  month  of  May  the  Crow  is  very  destructive 
in  the  cornfield,  pulling  up  the  grains  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vegetaie,  and 
comj)elling  the  farmer  to  replant  i)erhaps  seveml  times.  AVilson  remarks  tliat 
in  tlie  State  of  Delaware  these  birds  collect  in  immense  Hocks  and  commit 
great  devastation  upon  crops  of  standing  corn.  They  also  occasioimlly  com- 
mit dei)redations  in  the  barnyard,  robbing  hens'-nests  of  their  eggs,  and 
even  destroying  young  chickens.  They  also  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of 
other  birds.  The  mischief  they  thus  do  is  doubtless  very  great,  and  the 
ground  for  the  ]>revalent  prejudice  against  them  is  (piite  apparent.  Yet  it  is 
equally  demonstmble  that  this  bird  is  sur]»assed,  and  probably  is  equalled, 
by  no  other  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  benefits  conferred  ujhju  agricultural- 
ists. The  evil  it  perpetrates  is  very  limited,  and  is  confined  to  but  a  sh(»rt 
period,  but  during  all  the  time  it  is  resident  the  Crow  is  constantly  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  and  rodent  quadrupeds.  In  the  early 
spring  it  feeds  almost  wholly  upon  the  most  destructive  grubs,  and  in 
extensive  districts  of  MavSsachusetts,  where  these  birds  have  been  largely 
destroyed,  the  ravages  of  the  ^lay-bugs  and  the  grasshoppers  in  pasture- 
lands  have  been  a  natural  conseiiuence  of  so  short-sighted  a  policy. 

The  persecutions  to  wdiich  the  Crow  is  subjected  have  developed  in  them 
a  wariness  and  a  distrust  that  is  foreign  to  their  nature.  They  can  only  li\  e 
by  keeping  on  a  constant  lookout  for  dangers,  and  by  learning  to  distinguish 
the  weapons  that  threaten  tlieir  destruction.  As  soon  as  anything  is  seen 
that  causes  alarm,  the  signal  is  at  once  given,  and  the  w^arning  passed  from 
one  to  another. 

In  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  winter  months,  the  Crows 
assenJde  in  immense  Hocks,  and  their  movements  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
the  guidance  of  a  few  chosen  leaders.  I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  late 
John  Cassin,  an  ornithologist  hardly  less  remarkable  for  his  outdoor  obser- 
vations than  for  his  researches  in  the  closet,  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  a  very  surprising  account  of  the  movements  of  a  large  army  of  Crow^  s, 
witnessed  by  himself,  in  the  spring  of  1868. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  April,  wiien  Philadelphia  was  enveloped  in  a 
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fog  so  dense  and  iini>eiietrablc  tluit  it  was  hardly  jjossihle  to  distin^'uisli  ob- 
jects across   its  streets,  Mr.  Cassia's  attention  Wiis  called  to  an  inunense 
accumulation  of  these  birds  in  Independence  Sjuare.     The  wIkjIc  park  he 
found,  to  liis  utter  astonishment,  occupied  l»y  an  immense  army  of  Crows. 
They  tilkMl  all  the  trees,  bendinj;  down  the  overloaded  branches,  and  swarmed 
over  and  covered  tlie  ^'roinid.     The  entire  sjjace  seemed  alive  with  Crows. 
They  hatl  evidi'Utly  hecome  bewildered  in  the  fo^%  and  had  stran<j;ely  taken 
rrlu^'c  in  this  small  ]tark  in  the  very  heart  of  rhiladel}»hia.     As  it  aware  of 
their  close  proximity  to  danger,  the  whole  assembly  was  (piiet,  orderly,  and 
silent.    A  few  binls,  evidently  actinj^  as  leaders,  moved  noi.selessly  hack  and 
forth  throu^^di  their  ranks,  as  if  givin,^^  tacit  signals.     ThcvSe  movements  were 
followed  by  the  departure  of  a  few  scouts,  as  if  sent  to  make  explorations, 
but  they  soon   returned   unsuccessful.      Again   were   repeated   the   uneasy 
movements  of  their  leaders,  jmssing  slowly  Pud  cautiously  through  their 
close  ranks.     After  an  apparently  much  longer  consultation,  another  small 
party  ascended  to  exphue,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  wider  and  wider 
zones.     At  length,  satistie«l  with  their  observations,  they  ([uietly  returned, 
and  made  their  rei)ort  in  a  manner  evidently  understood,  though  not  audibly 
expres.sed ;  for  immediately  the  leaders  passed  again  among  the  crowd,  and, 
as  if  signals  were  given  for  a  general  movement,  the  whole  of  this  immense 
congregation,  nund>ering,  ^fr.  (.'assin  estimated,  hundreds  of  thousands,  rose 
slowly  and  silently,  prt^ceded  by  their  scouts,  and,  moving  otf  in  a  westerly 
direction,  were  soon  lost  to  view. 

When  taken  young,  the  Crow  can  be  easily  domesticated,  an<l  becomes  a 
very  entertaining,  but  a  \ery  mischievous  pet.  It  is  very  secretive,  hiding 
objects  of  no  value  to  itself,  and  seems  to  delight  in  mischief  It  disi)lays 
often  a  wonderful  intelligence,  a])])ears  to  understand  and  to  obey  certain 
directions,  and  manifests  also  remarkable  ([uickness  of  vision.  A  tame  Crow 
belonging  to  a  family  resident  near  ]>oston,  and  permitted  to  go  at  large, 
manifested  all  the  attachment  of  a  dog.  It  especially  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  children,  and  played  with  them  in  their  games  of  hide  and  seek,  sur- 
passing them  l)y  its  readiness  in  finding  the  secreted  olject.  It  was  es- 
pecially attached  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  flying  to  her  whenever  she 
approached,  hovering  over  her  head,  and  alighting  on  her  shoulder. 

In  a  few  instances  the  Crow  has  been  taught  to  imitate  articulate  sounds. 
In  one  of  these,  in  Grafton..  Mass.,  the  Crow  not  only  vociferated  a  single 
monosyllable  repeatedly,  but  at  other  times  enunciated  a  short  sentence  of 
five  syllables. 

A  few  are  resident  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year,  but  the  greater  j)or- 
tion  move  south  in  Xo\ember  and  return  in  March.  Those  who  remain 
during  the  winter  are  chiefly  resident  near  the  sea-shore.  The  Crow  breeds 
from  April  to  June,  varying  with  the  latitude  of  its  residence.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  has  full-gro\vTi  young  by  June  1.  It  builds,  usually  in  March,  a 
large  rudely  constructed  nest  of  sticks,  moss,  and  bark,  lined  with  finer 
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mosses,  fine!  soTiietiinos  witli  liair.  The  piireiit  ]»ir(ls  are  vcr>'  watchful  ami 
vij^ihiul  if  tlit'ii"  nest  is  in  fluii^MT,  ami  (jlti'ii  l'Xjm)sc  tht*ir  lives  in  their  anx- 
iety for  their  youn;^.  Tlie  male  hird  is  attentive  to  his  mate  duriiij^'  imuha- 
tion,  iiml  assists  in  feeilin^'  the  young.  The  young  are  fed  ehietly  ou  inserts, 
frogs,  mice,  ami  similar  food. 

TJH!  eggs  of  the  Crow  vary  from  IM  to  Loo  inches  in  length,  and  from 
1.20  to  1. 10  in  hreadth.  In  their  markings  they  exhibit  surprising  varia- 
tions. They  usually  have  a  ground  of  a  light  sea-green,  over  which  are 
scattered,  more  or  less  thickly,  itlotches,  scune  of  them  ijuite  large,  of  a  dark- 
Itrown,  almost  hlack,  with  purplish  retlections.  These  are  chielly  ahout  the 
larger  end.  Another  ipiite  common  variety  is  of  a  deeper  gnumd  of  yret^n, 
very  uniforndy  and  thickly  s])rinklcd  with  tine  d(»ttings  of  a  sejaa-brown. 
Others  have  a  ground  nearly  white,  sli^litly  tinged  with  green,  nu)re  sj»ar- 
ingly  spotted  with  small  Idotches  of  light  purplish-brown.  A  nest  found 
near  Springfield  contained  eggs  having  the  ground-color  on  one  side  a 
pinkish-gray,  the  rest  lieing  ;;reenish-white,  all  spotted  with  brown. 
Another  set  of  eggs  from  Hudson,  Mass,,  were  of  a  light  bluish-green, 
entirely  unsj)otted,  resembling  large  Itobin's  egus;  and  Dr.  Wood  mentions 
another  ft)ur,  the  ground  of  which  was  Hesh-color,  and  the  spots  red. 


Corvus  americanus,  var.  floridanus,  Baird. 

FLOBIOA  CBOW. 

Cornts  americaniut,  var.  floridaniis,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  5G8,  pi.  Ixvii,  f.  1.     C.  amcriai' 
nus,  Allen,  R  E.  Fla.  297. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Ahout  the  size  of  C.  americanns,  hut  bill  and  feet  larpor.  Tail  less  rounded. 
Third,  fourth,  and  littli  quills  nearly  ?qual;  third  rather  lonji^er  than  fifth.  Color  less 
violet  above.     Len<rth,  10.50;  win.L',  12.00;  tail,  7.70;  tarsus,  2.60. 

Had.    Southern  peninsula  of  Florida. 

This  resident  Crow  of  Florida  differs  in  some  marked  features  from  that 
of  tlie  more  northern  localities  in  several  characters.  Although  i)erhaj»s 
rather  smaller,  the  bill  and  feet,  especially  the  latter,  are  very  considenibly 
larger.  The  nasal  feathers  extend  over  the  basal  t\\  fifths  of  the  l)ill, 
instead  of  the  half.  The  i)roportions  of  the  bill  are  about  the  same  ;  in 
the  Florida  bird  it  is  rather  tlie  Ioniser.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the 
feet.  The  tarsal  joint  of  the  tibia  is  bare,  the  feathers  scarcely  coming 
below  it,  even  anteriorly,  instead  of  projecting  some  distance.  The  tarsus 
is  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer,  covered  anteriorly  by  nine  scutellie, 
instead  of  eight.  The  outer  lateral  toe  is  shorter,  not  reaching  the  base 
of  the  middle  claw.  The  middle  toe  and  claw  are  considembly  shorter  than 
the  tarsus ;  the  middle  claw^  is  shorter  than  in  the  northern  bird. 

The  wing-formula  differs  somewhat ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  are 
nearly  equal,  the  third  even  longer  than  the  fifth,  instead  of  shorter.     The 
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tail  is  slioit  Jind  very  iioarly  even,  tlie  ditlereiice  in  leni^th  of  feathers  being 
less  than  lialf  an  incli,  instead  of  an  inch.  This,  liowever,  may  in  i>art  l)e 
owinuj  to  the  ahscnee  of  tiie  niicMle  i)air. 

The  colors  diilcr  somewhat  from  those  of  tlie  connnon  Crow.  There  is 
less  violet,  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  have  abnost  a  brassy  gloss  on  liieir 
mar^iins,  as  in  Crnti>j)Jnni((. 

Tlie  specimen  npon  which  thes»»  remarks  are  based,  though  apj)arently 
perfectly  niaiure,  is  changing  some  of  its  feathers,  such  as  tlie  inner  prima- 
ries, the  middle  tail-feathers,  and  the  greater  coverts.  The  long  primaries 
and  ten  tail-feathers,  however,  are  of  full  length.  It  is  possible  that  the 
bird  is  really  as  large  as  the  noi-thern  Crow,  idtiiough  this  is  hardly  probable. 
It  was  killed  on  the  mainland  of  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Florida, 
not  far  from  Fort  Dallas. 

Xo  com])arison  of  this  bird  is  required  witli  the  Fish  Crow,  which  has  the 
nnddle  toe  and  cla\v  lt)nger  than  the  tu.sus,  not  shorter,  and  the  proportions 
much  less. 

Haijits.  The  connnon  resident  Crow  of  Florida  exhibits  so  many  pecu- 
liarities differing  from  th(^  northern  species,  that  I*rofessor  Baird,  in  his 
Uirds  of  America,  deemed  it  worthy  of  mention  at  least  as  a  race,  if  not  a 
distinct  species.  We  have  no  account  of  its  habits,  and  do  not  know  if, 
in  any  res])ects,  thev  differ  from  those  of  the  common  Crow.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Cooper,  in  his  brief  manuscrij)t  notes  on  the  birds  of  Florida,  made  in  the 
spring  of  ISo!),  sj>eaks  of  the  Flori«la  Crow  as  very  connnon,  as  lieing  (juite 
maritime  in  its  habits,  and  as  having  fuU-tledued  young  on  the  20tli  of 
April.  Three  eggs  of  this  race,  obtained  in  Florida  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
by  Mr.  ]\Iavnard,  dilfer  not  more  from  those  of  the  Crow  than  do  those  of  the 
latter  occasionally  from  one  another.  They  measure  l.To  by  1.20  inches ; 
1.70  by  1.20  ;  and  1.54  by  1.25.  Their  ground-color  is  a  bright  bluish-ureen, 
and  thev  are  all  more  or  less  marked,  over  the  entire  egg,  with  blotches  of  a 
mingled  l)ronze  and  brown  with  violet  shadinLis.  The  latter  tints  are  more 
marked  in  one  egg  than  in  the  others,  and  in  tbis  the  spots  are  fewer  and 
more  at  one  end,  the  larger  end  being  nearly  free  from  markings.  Their 
average  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  C.  anicriciuiu^,  is  as 
5.1  to  4.2. 

Corvus  caurinus,  Baird. 

NORTHWESTERN  FISH  CROW. 


Corvus  rauri'»iis^  U.vnir),  lUnls  N.  Am.  1S.58,  't(i9,  pi.  xxiv.  —  roorp.n  &  St-<ki.f.v,  211, 
1)1.  xxiv.  - Dai.i.  .^  P.ANNisTF.ii,  Ti".  Chic.  Ac.  I,  1S»)!»,  SS*?  (Alaska).  —  FiNscii,  Abh. 
Nat.  Ill,  1872,  41  (Ala.ska).  —  Cuoi-ek,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  285. 

Sp.  Citar.  Fourth  quill  longest ;  fifth  and  third  ahout  i'(iual :  second  lonjr«'r  than  sixth  ; 
lirst  .shorter  than  ninth.  Color  black,  prloi^scd  with  jiurplc  Tail  nearly  even.  Tarsus  longer 
than  middle  toe  and  claw.     Lencrth  alxMit  10.50;  wing  altout  11.00;   tail  about  7.00. 

IIaij.    Northwestern  eoa.'jt,  from  Columbia  Riv(T  to  Sitka. 
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This  species  is  remlily  (listin^iiislunl  IVoin  the  eastern  Fish  Crow  hy  the 
lar-i*'!' size  ;  the  iihst'iite  (»t"  tiiveu  <;h»s.s  «>n  the  bellv  ;  tlie  tarsi  longer  than 
the  niidtlle  lot'  and  claw,  instead  of  sliorter;  and  the  second  i|nill  beinj^ 
•generally  shorter  tlian  the  sixth  instead  of  lunger,  and  cunsiderahly  sliorter 
than  the  cnlnien,  instead  of  longer. 

It  is  rather  to  l>e  eoni}»ared  witii  ('.  oiinricaiius,  with  mIucIi  it  agrees  in 
colors,  hnt  from  wliich  it  dilVers,  essentially,  in  having  the  wing  and  tail 
very  niucii  shorter,  while  tiie  Itill  is  considerably  longer,  and  in  liaving  the 
tarsns  shorter  tlian  the  culnien,  instead  of  longer,  as  in  all  the  other  North 
Aniei'ican  sj»ecies.  In  this  last  respect  it  agrees  with  (\  nir.iien/ui.-i  (see 
synopsis,  p.  8U!'j  of  Western  Mexico  ;  in  this,  however,  the  color  and  pro]H)r- 
tions  are  (Mitirely  ditlerent. 

Habits.  This  species  a])])ears  to  hc^  confined  to  the  seaboard  of  the  Pa- 
cific, from  Alaska  to  C'alifoinia  inclusive.  Smaller  than  the  common  Crow, 
in  its  more  essential  features  it  closelv  resembles  that  bird,  while  in  all  its 
habits  it  appears  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Fish  Crow,  from  which  it  is 
spccitically  and  essentially  distinct. 

It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Sitka,  several  specimens  having  been  ])rocured 
at  that  ])oint  by  Mr.  IMscholl. 

In  the  ojunicm  of  Dr.  Suckley,  the  marked  diflerences  in  the  habits  of 
this  species  from  those  of  the  common  Crow,  even  more  than  the  great  dif- 
ference in  size,  sutticientlv  mark  them  as  entirely  distinct.  The  western 
Fish  Crow^  is  never  wary  or  sus]>icious,  like  the  common  S])ecies,  ]»ut  in  its 
im})udent  familiarity  with  man  resenddes  the  Knglish  Jackdaw,  and  hardly 
learns  to  be  shy  even  after  having  been  annoyed  with  the  gini.  In  Oregon 
and  Wa.'^hington  Territory,  he  states,  this  Crow  is  very  almndant,  and  is  one 
of  the  marked  ornitludogical  features  of  the  country.  The  great  abumlance 
of  fish,  es])ecially  of  salmon,  in  both  of  these  divisions,  amjdy  sujiplies  this 
species  with  fcuul.  At  Puget  Sound  it  is  abundant  throughout  the  year. 
During  the  winter  it  subsists  ]>rincii)ally  u])on  the  refuse  food  and  oll'al 
thrown  out  by  the  natives  from  their  lodges,  lie  describes  it  as  cunning, 
but  very  tame  and  im])udent,  allowing  a  very  near  a])})roach,  and  retiring  l>ut 
a  short  distance  when  i)ursued.  Like  the  Raven  and  the  Ilening  Cull,  these 
birds  aw  in  the  habit  of  carrying  clams  high  into  the  air  and  then  dro])])ing 
them,  in  order  to  l»rcak  the  shell.  Dr.  Sucklev  observed  one  fruitlessly  try- 
ing  to  l)reak  the  sludl  of  a  clam  by  letting  it  drop  on  soft  ground.  In  this 
eil'ort  he  persisted  perseveringly  as  long  as  he  was  watched. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  a  nest  <»f  this  s])ecies  at  Fort  Dalles.  It  was  situated 
in  a  dense  willow-thicket,  near  a  lagoon  on  the  C(dund)ia,  and  contained 
three  eggs.  He  describes  them  as  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  very 
wide  in  their  short  diameter,  of  a  dirty  green  ground  with  brown  spots. 

Dr.  Coo])er  s])eaks  of  it  as  much  more  gregarious  and  familiar  than  the 
common  Crow,  but  otherwise  rescMnblinix  that  bird  in  habits,  bein«j:  very  saua- 
cious,  feeding  ui)on  abiKtst  everything  animal  and  vegetable,  differing  rather 
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ill  the  tone  tlinii  in  tin/  cliaructer  of  its  crii;3.  Its  chiof  dependence  for 
food  beini;  on  the  sea,  it  is  generally  found  al<»n<^^  tlie  beach,  devouring'  dead 
fish  and  otlicr  objects  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  At  high  tide  the  birds  leave 
the  sliore  and  lusort  to  dwellinus  near  the  sea,  where  they  devour  the  oifal 
and  any  refuse,  veiiotable  or  animal.  As  soon  as  the  tide  changes  they  are 
sure  to  notice  it  and  to  return  to  their  favorite  feeding-ground.  They  are 
very  troublesome  to  the  Indians,  stealing  their  tish  exposed  for  drying,  and 
other  articles  of  food,  from  some  su])erstitiijus  awe  of  them  the  Indians 
never  molest  these  birds,  but  set  their  children  to  watch  and  drive  them 
away.     They  build  in  trees  near  the  shore,  and  the  young  are  Hedged  in  May. 

In  the  southern  half  of  California,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  these  birds  are 
rarcK  '  near  the  sea,  preferring  inland  districts,  and  only  occasionally 
coming  .  ...j  .shores  of  the  bays  to  feed.  During  most  of  the  year  they 
associate  in  large  Hocks,  feeding  in  company,  and  are  gregarious  even  iu  the 
breeding-season,  building  in  ch)se  proximity  to  one  another.  Frequently 
several  nests  may  be  found  on  the  same  tree.  In  this  respect  they  are  very 
unlike  the  eastern  species,  which  never  permit  another  pair  near  their  nest. 

These  l>irds  were  found  by  Dr.  Cooper  breeding  as  far  south  as  San  Diego, 
where  they  selected  for  their  breeding-places  the  groves  of  evergreen  oaks 
•a'owinu  in  ravines.  Their  nests  were  from  twelve  to  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  the  north  they  generally  build  in  spruces.  He  describes  their 
nest's  as  strongly  built  of  sticks,  coarse  on  the  outside,  but  finer  on  the  inside, 
where  they  are  mingled  with  roots,  grasses,  moss,  horse-hair,  etc.,  to  form  a  soft 
lining.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  have  a  ground-color  of  a  dark  shade  of  green, 
thicklv  marked  with  dark  brown  and  olive.  He  gives  their  average  measure- 
ment  as  l.Go  by  1.1 0  inches.     At  San  Diego  they  are  laid  about  A})ril  15. 

Where  unmolested,  these  birds  have  not  yet  become  so  shy  as  in  the  older 
districts,  but  they  soon  learn  to  a])prehend  the  danger  of  a  gun,  and  to  evince 
the  cunnini>  eharacteristics  of  their  tribe.  Thev  have  not,  as  vet,  manifested 
any  dis[)osition  to  disturb  the  growing  crops,  and  the  small  de])redations  they 
commit  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  destruction  of  immense 
numbers  of  grul»s,  grassho])per'-  and  other  injurious  insects.  They  obtain  a 
large  supply  of  food  around  the  cattle-ranches. 

In  noriliern  Calii'ornia  they  feed  largely  on  fisli,  and  on  the  Columbia  on 
clams  and  oysters. 

For  reasons  not  well  understood,  they  avoid  particular  districts  during  the 
breeding-season.  Dr.  Coo]»er  has  never  noticed  one,  during  this  season,  on 
the  coast  soutli  of  Santa  CLira,  has  never  seen  one  in  the  Colorado  Valley, 
nor  in  the  Sierra  Xevada. 

At  Visalia,  where  an  extt^nsive  forest  of  oaks  forms  an  oasis  in  the  great 
Tulare  plain,  he  met  with  large  Hocks  of  these  birds,  with  the  same  gregari- 
ous liabits  as  were  observed  on  the  coast. 

During  the  month  of  July,  bSGG,  a  large  number  of  these  Crows  came 
every  evening  to  roost  in  an  alder-grove  near  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.     They 
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gathered  in  lon<jf,  continuous  Hocks  from  the  nciuliltorini;  licLls,  flying  rutlici 
hi«»h.  All  Jit  once  thev  would  <lescci.il,  witli  /.i's/AH:  turns,  to  th«'  l(»\v  trees, 
sportively  chasini^  and  iteckin^  at  one  another,  and  chatterin.ir  in  the  air. 

Mr.  dohn  K.  Lord,  who  enjoyed  an  unusually  good  opjtortunity  of  coniiiar- 
ing  the  habits  of  our  common  Crow  with  those  of  this  species,  lias  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  their  distinctness,  though  so  very  like  in  all  essential 
respects,  as  far  as  color,  form  of  bill,  and  other  details  are  concerned.  The 
smaller  size  of  this  l)ird,  the  diiVerence  in  voice,  and  tlieir  habit  i)i'  building 
with  nmd  a  domed  nest,  suHiciently  demonstrate  their  ditlerence.  Tliis 
Crow  he  found  i)rinci])ally  near  liie  sea-coast;  retiring  to  the  trees  at  high 
tide,  following  out  its  el»b  and  retreating  liefore  its  ilood,  they  feed  on  any 
marine  food  they  can  tind.  The  caw  of  tliis  sjn'cies  reminded  him  of  the 
Jackdaws  of  Europe.  During  the  breeding-.season  tliey  abandoned  the  coast, 
from  earlv  May  resortinu  Ijv  ])airs  to  the  interior.  Selecting  itatches  of  open 
prairie,  they  build  their  nests  in  the  bushes  of  tlie  crab-ap})le  or  wild  thorn, 
and  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Magpie,  arching  over  the  top  with 
sticks,  with  two  openings  for  entrance  and  e.\it  on  either  side.  The  inside 
is  plastered  with  mud,  and  lined  with  a  few  loose  grass-stalks.  Tlie  eggs  he 
found  generally  small,  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  tlio.se  of  the  common  Crow. 
After  nesting',  they  return  with  their  vouni:r  to  the  sea-coast,  and  remain  in 
large  Hocks.  During  tiie  Ijreeding-.season  they  feed  on  small  reptiles,  fresh- 
water mollusks,  insects,  grubs,  etc.  Mr.  Lord  noticed  them  cajtturing  butter- 
flies flying  near  their  nests.     Their  eggs  range  in  nund)er  from  five  to  seven. 

An  egg  of  this  species  from  Sitka  measures  1.G2  inches  in  length  by  1.12 
in  breadth.     It  is  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  ])ointed  at  one  end.     The  ground- 
color is  a  li'dit  sea-'i:reen,  with  marks  and  blotches  ol'  olive-brown,  of  varvin' 
size  and  different  shades. 


Corvus  ossifragus,  Wilson. 

FISH  CBOW. 

Con-US  ossifroffiis,  "Wilson,  Am.  (">rn.  y,  1812,  27,  1>1.  xxxvii,  f.  2.  —  ^»n.  Obs.  "Wils.  lS2r>, 
No.  30.  —  In.  Syn.  182S,  57.  —  In.  t'onsiwctus.  IS'.O,  3S'>.  —  ">.  aci.ku,  8yst.  Avium, 
1827,  Corvus,  No.  12.  —  NrrrAi.i,  Man.  I,  1832,  216.  —  Ari>.  v  -n.  IJiou.  II,  1^34, 
268;  y,  479,  pi.  cxlvi.  —  In.  Syn.  Ife3it,  l.",l.  —  In.  Dinis  A.n.  ly,  1842,  94,  pi. 
ecxxvi.  — liAinn,  Birds  N.  Am.  185S,  571,  pi.  Ixvii,  f.  2.  —  Samitis  363.  — Allkx, 
B.  E.  Fla.  297. 

Si'.  CiiAU.  Fourth  quill  loufrost ;  second  rather  lontrcM-  than  seventh  ;  lirst  !>;horter  than 
the  ninth.  Glossy  hlack.  with  u'reen  and  violet  reflections:  the  Ldiv<s  of  the  helly 
jrn'enish.  Lenirtli.  ahout  15.50;  wintr,  10.50;  tail,  less  than  7.00;  tarsus  shorter  than 
th«"  ini<klle  toe  and  claw. 

IlAn,    Atlantic  coast,  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida. 

The  Fish  Crow  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
common  Crow  by  the  much  smaller  size  (IG  inches   instead  of  lio ;  wing, 
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about  11  inches  instead  of  lo)  ;  the  l>ill  is  broader  at  tlie  ])aso  and  tajiers  more 
rajtidly  to  the  end  ;  the  middle  toe  au'l  ehiw  are  k)nu('r  than  the  seutelhite 
portion  of  tlie  tarsus,  not  sliorter,  tlie  inner  ehiw  not  reacliin^  to  the  l)ase  of 
the  niiddhi  one.  The  tail  is  less  rounded.  The  «doss  on  the  l)ellv  is  ^reeu 
instead  of  vi«)let ;  that  on  the  back  is  mixed  with  green,  not  entirely  violet. 

Habits.     The  Fisli  Crow  of  Eastern  North  America  has  a  distributi(jn 
restricted  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  the  (Julf  shore.     It  is  lound  in  the 
States  of  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Mrj^nnia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  (leor^ia,  and  Florida,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ^Iississi]>j»i      West  of  that  river  it  ai)pears  to  be  very  rarely  met  with. 
Dr.  Wiirdemaim  ol>tained  it  at  Calcasieu,  Lii.     Mr.  Allen,  in  a  list  of  the 
birds  of  ^lassachusetts,  i)ublished  in  18(14,  names  this  species  as  \n  occa- 
sional visitor  along  the  southern  coast  of  that  State,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
find  any  corroboration  of  the  statement,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake.     Dr. 
De  Kay,  in  his  Keport  on  the  birds  of  Xew  York,  states  that  this  Crow  is 
occasionallv  seen  on  the  shores  of  Louli:  Island,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  is  conti- 
dent  that  it  never  occurs  farther  north  than  S(}uaw  Ueacb,  in  New  Jersey. 
So,  too,  Mr.  Townsend  is  (pu)ted  by  Itoth  Audubon  and  Xuttall  as  authority 
for  its  occurrence  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  of  which  we  have  no  confirmation. 
This  species  was  first  tlescribed  l)y  Wilson,  who  met  with  it  and  oltserved 
its  habits  on  the  sea-coast  of  (leorgia.     In  some  respects  its  habits  were 
the  exact  reverse  of  those  of  the  common  Crow,  as  the  former  regularly  re- 
tired at  evening  into  the  interior  to  roost,  and  came  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  river  Savannah,  on  the  first  ap])earance  of  day,  to  feed.     Its  voice  first 
attracted  his  notice ;  there  was  something  in  it  very  different  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Crow,  being  more  hoarse  and  guttural,  and  more  varied  in  its 
modulatit)ns.     The  mode  of  flight  was  also  observed  to  be  quite  different, 
as  the  Fish  Crow  occasionally  soars  about  in  the  manner  of  the  Kaven  and 
of  Ilawk.s,  Mithout  Hapjnng  its  wings,  —  a  flight  which  the  Crow"  is  never 
obser\ed  to  make,  and  is  ])robal>ly  not  able  to  execute. 

The  food  was  also  (jliserved  to  be  unlike,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  pro- 
curing it.  The  favorite  haunt  of  this  species  seemed  to  be  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ui)  and  down  which  thev  soared,  and  in  a  verv  dexterous  manner 
snatched  u}>  with  their  claws  dead  fisli,  or  other  garbage  found  floating 
on  the  surface.  Tliis  Crow  was  also  seen  to  perch  freciuently  on  the  back  of 
cattle,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jackdaw  of  Km-ope.  It  was  never  seen  to 
min-le  with  the  common  Crows  ;  and  never,  like  the  latter,  roosts  among  the 
reeds  and  marshes  near  the  water,  but  always  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
in  which  to  pass  the  night. 

Afterwards,  in  his  journey  near  the  Mississi}>])i,  Wilsoix  observed  the  same 
birds  fretpienting  the  borders  of  rivers  and  jionds,  and  feeding  on  the  re])- 
tiles  found  in  those  waters.  They  were  close  attendants  u])on  the  cow-yards, 
and  were  more  solitary,  Itut  much  less  shy  and  sus])icious,  than  the  common 
Crow.     This  sj)ecies  was  also  observed  l)y  Wilson  in  Cape  May  County,  Xew 
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Jersey,  and  in  the  re<n(»iis  iMU-dcrin*'  on  the  Sclmvikill  and  tlie  Delaware,  near 
riiihuUdjtIiia,  durinu  tlie  slunl  and  lirrrini:  lisliing,  "r  from  March  till  dune. 

I)urinn'  the  luft'dinLj-st'a.snn  thev  were  observed  to  separate  into  iiairs,  and 
to  hnild  tlieir  nests  in  tall  trees  near  the  sea  (»r  the  river  shor(\  One  ot"  their 
nests  was  in  a  tall  wood  at  (Ircat  Egg  llarhor,  and  they  were  presumed  to 
have  four  or  five  yiamg  at  a  time. 

In  the  District  of  Columltia,  Dr.  Coues  found  the  Fish  Crow  to  he  an 
ahundant  resident  thnjughout  the  year,  less  wary  and  suspicious  than  the 
common  Crctw,  and  more  confined  to  the  borders  of  rivers.  It  was  generally 
confounded  with  C.  amcrifnims. 

The  Fish  (Jrow  ajtpears  to  have  received,  even  if  it  does  not  merit,  an 
exemption  from  the  general  unpopularity  of  its  race.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  at  least  a  harmless  s[»ecies,  and  in  its  destruction  of  reptiles  and  ver- 
min to  be  even  beneficial.  This  belief,  ''ve  ajjprehend,  is  for  the  nio.st  ])art 
well  founded.  Yet  Mr.  Audu])on  accuses  these  <  'rows  of  entering  gardens 
and  feeding  upon  the  best  fruits.  He  also  states  that,  near  Charleston,  they 
commit  such  de})redations  u}>on  the  ripe  figs,  and  become  so  troublesome 
generally  in  the  gardens,  that  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  station  a  man 
near  the  fig-trees  to  shoot  and  destroy  them. 

The  Fish  Crow  is  confined  either  to  the  maritime  districts  or  to  the  banks 
of  rivers  branching  from  them.  Audubon  stiites  that  they  ascend  the  Dela- 
ware to  (piite  a  distance,  and  that  some  bree«l  in  Xew  Jersey  every  year,  but 
tliat  all  retire  to  the  South  on  the  ap])r(»ach  of  ccdd  weather.  Some  go  up 
the  ^rississi]>pi  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  l»ut  return  to  the  sea- 
shore in  the  winter  In  Eiist  Florida,  where  they  were  very  a'  undant,  Mr. 
Audubon  found  them  breeding  in  February,  in  South  Carolina  on  ^he  2(ith 
of  >Jarch,  and  in  Xew  Jersey  a  month  later,  (^n  the  St.  John's  liiver,  dur- 
ing Februarv,  he  saw  them  in  flocks  of  several  hundred,  l>ut  all  seemed 
mated  and  to  move  in  ]>airs.  sailing  high  in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  IJavens. 
After  these  at^rial  excursions  the  whole  body  descended  to  the  water's  edge  to 
feed.  When  their  fisliing  was  over,  they  would  alight  in  flocks  on  the  live- 
oaks  near  the  shore,  and  there  kee])  u]»  their  gabbling,  while  they  plumed 
themselves,  for  hours.  They  then  retui'ued  to  their  fishiug-grounds,  wheie  they 
remained  until  ni'ar  sunset,  niovinu'  into  the  intta'ior  to  ureat  distances,  to  roost 
on  the  loblolly-pines.  Tliese  retrinds  were  made  in  silence,  but  their  return 
to  the  sea-.shore  in  the  early  morninu'  was  made  with  noisv  and  li^  dv  denion- 
strations.  They  were  then  to  be  seen  among  the  bays,  rivers,  salt  ponds,  and 
marshes,  searching  for  small  fry,  and  ])i(*king  u])  any  garbage  they  might  find. 

Mr.  Audubon  also  accuses  them  of  rob])ing  other  birds  of  taeir  eggs  and 
young.  This  was  especially  ol^served  on  the  Florida  Keys,  where  they  even 
dared  to  plunder  the  nests  of  the  Cormorants  aiul  White  This.  They  feed 
largely  on  the  small  crabs  called  fiddlers,  which  they  pursue  and  easily  cap- 
ture in  their  burrows.  He  has  also  seen  them  attack  and  pursue  small  Culls 
and  Terns,  and  attempt  to  make  them  disgitrge  the  fish  they  have  caught ;  but 
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as  the  Hij^lit  of  the  latter  is  swifter,  they  are  frequently  uii successful  in  these 
attempts  at  r(>l»!jery.  This  Crow  can  catch  living  tish  with  considerable 
dexterity,  hut  cannot  feed  while  on  the  wing. 

DuriuLf  the  winter  and  early  sia'iuLr,  ^li"-  Auduhon  states  that  these  hirds 
feeil  on  Viuious  kinds  of  herries,  especially  those  of  the  Ilex  ca^Hsiuu  and  of 
the  common  linlly,  and  tliosc  of  the  exotic  tallow-tree,  now  so  common  near 
Charleston  {'<fi//iii(/i(f  sH)ij\ni).  In  January  and  February  these  trees  are 
mucli  resorted  to  Iky  the  Crows,  who  greedily  devour  their  white  and  oily  seeds. 

Mr.  Audubon  found  these  birds  l)reediug  geneniUy  on  moderate-sized  trees 
of  the  loblolly-] line,  buihlini":  their  nests  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  about  twenty  feet  from  tlie  ground.  The  nests  are  smaller  than 
those  <»f  the  Crow,  and  are  built  of  sticks,  lined  with  dry  grasses  and  moss, 
and  neatlv  tinislied  with  line  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  live  or  six  in  num- 
ber,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Crow,  Init  are  snudler. 

Two  eggs  of  this  species,  from  St.  Simon's  Island,  measure,  one  1.50 
in  lenutii  bv  1.10  in  l>readth,  the  other  l.~)2  by  1.09.  Their  ground-color  is 
a  light  blue  witli  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  marked  over  the  entire  egg  with 
small  blotches  of  a  light  brown.  An  egg  from  ( Jreat  Egg  Harbor,  obtained 
by  Wilson,  from  the  old  Peale  Museum,  and  which  may  l)e  a  faded  specimen, 
has  no  tinge  of  blue  or  green,  but  a  ground  of  ])inkish-gray,  marked  with 
smaller  blotches  and  cloudings  of  dai'k  drab.  It  measures  1.40  inches  in 
length  by  one  inch  in  breadth. 


Gexis  PICICORVUS,   Bonap. 

Picicorviis,  BoxAPAivFE,  Consp.  Av.  1850.  3S4.     (Type,  Corvus  cohanhMnm,  Wils.) 

Gex.  Char.     LeaJen-Erray  color,  with  black  winjrs  and  tail.     Bill  loncror  than  the  lioad, 

considerably  lontjer  than  the  tarsus, 
attenuated,  sliirhtly  decurved  ;  tip 
without  notch.  Cuhnen  and  eoin- 
niissure  curved  ;  gonvs  strai^dit  or 
sliiihtly  concave,  as  lonu:  as  the  tarsi. 
Nostrils  circuhir,  conij)letely  covered 
hy  a  lull  tuft  of  incuniltent  white 
bristly  feathers.  Tail  much  shorter 
than  tlu'  wiuirs.  nearly  even  or 
slightly  rounded.  Winirs  pointed, 
reaching"  to  the  tij)  of  tail.  Third, 
fourth,  and  htth  quills  longest.  Tarsi 
short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  mid- 
dle toe,  the  hind  toe  and  claw  very 
large,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  middle  claw,  the  lateral  toe 
little  shorter.  A  row  of  small  scales 
on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  tarsus. 
Color  of  the  single   species  leaden-gray,  with  black  wings  and  tail. 
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Tliis  jfonus  is   S(»  similar  to  Nvi\fr<njn   as  to  be  hardly   sepanibk' ;  the 
principal  dilluruiicu  being  in  tlie  yk'ucler  and  more  decnrvcd  and  uttLiiuuted 


Pirieorvus  rohnnhinnus. 

bill,  with  a  sli^ditly  concave,  instead  of  c(»nvex,  cnlmen,  and  ])lain  instead 
of  spotted  plumage.     Tiie  dillurenees  of  form  are  expressed  by  the  accom- 
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Nurifraga  rnryomtnrUs. 

panying  outlines  of  the  generic  features  of  the  two.     But  one  species  is 
known,  this  being  ]ieculiar  to  Western  North  America. 


Picicorvus  columbianus,  Lonap 

CLABKFB  CBOW. 

Corrus  cohimhianus,  "Wrrsox,  Am.  Orn.  IIj,  1811,  29,  i»l.  xx.  —  Bon.  Ohs.  "Wilson,  1S24, 
No.  38.  —  In.  Syn.  1S28,  57.  —  Ntttali,  I,  1832,  21S.  Xiicifnuja  cnhtmhunm,  Ari>. 
Orn.  Uiojr.  IV,  1888,  4r)0,  \s\.  nvlxii.  —  Ir.  Syi).  1839,  l.^>r,.  —  Ib.  Hinls  Am.  IV,  1842, 
127,  i»l.  ccxxxv.  —  Box.  List,  1838.  -  XrrrAiJ.,  Man.  I,  (2(1.  o<l.,)  2r)l.  Picicornis  co- 
lH7nhunn(s,  PxtNAi'.  Consp.  18.')0,  3t  :.  —  X':wi5Kki:y,  V.  K.  \l.  Kcp.  VI,  iv,  1^37,  S3. 
—  rUiiM),  IJinls  N.  Am.  18r.S,  573.  —  Loud,  Pr.  K.  A.  Inst,  iv,  121  (British  (\)lum- 
l.ia).  —Dw.Lk  BANNrsTKR,  Tr.  ('hii'.  Ac.  I,  18G9,  286.  —  Coopku,  Orn.  CaL  1,  1S70, 
289.     "  Corviis  mcgonyXf  \y \GLEii.''  \ 
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Sp.  Ciiak.  Tail  roijiidcd  or  inodcratcly  <«'ra<liiat«Ml.  tlic  closed  winjr-'*  n-at-iiiu^  nearly  to 
its  ti|>.  Fi)mtii  (jiiill  louiri'st ;  seeond  eonsidcrahly  shorii-r  than  ilio  sixili.  General  color 
l»liiisli-asli.  chanu^iiiLT  on  the  nasal  leathers,  the  lorehead.  sides  of  head  (especially  around 
the  eye),  and  chin,  to  white.  The  wintrs,  inclnding  their  iinier  suiface,  irreenish-hlack, 
the  secondaries  and  tertials,  except  tin-  iiineruiost,  broadly  tipped  with  white;  tail  white, 
the  inner  wel»  oi'  the  lilth  leather  and  the  whole  of  the  ^ixth.  with  the  upper  tail-eoverl<, 
t;reenish-l>Iack.  The  axiilars  ithnnl»eons-lilack.  iJill  and  li-et  l)!arl<.  Vonnj;  similar  in 
(jolor,  without  additional  marking's  of  any  kin<l.  The  tr»)nys,  jiowever,  convex,  and  the 
hill  u'enerally  nioie  like  that  of  the  Jays.  Len^^th  of  male  (fresh).  I'J.(M>;  wing,  7.00;  tail, 
4.:]0;   tarsus.  l.l'O. 

Il.vn.  Fioiu  Rocky  M(nnitains  to  I'ai-ilic  East  to  Foit  Ke;u-nev.  north  to  .*^itka, 
south  to  Arizona. 

Hauits.  Clarke's  Cmw  was  first  met  with  by  the  i>arties  einiHM»sino  the 
celebrated  exploriiiL^^  party  to  the  Kocky  Mmiiitaiiis  under  the  direetidii  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke.  It  was  descriheil  l>v  Wilson  in  ISll,  wli(»  was  in- 
lurnied  by  individuals  bt'loiiuiiiij:  to  the  ex}>edition  that  these  birds  were 
found  iidiabitin^  tlie  sliores  of  the  ('olund>ia  and  tlu'  adjacent  eountry  in 
<i:reat  nunibers,  fre<juentinu;  the  rivers  and  sea-shore,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
have  all  the  noisy  and  lii'e^arious  habits  of  the  common  Crow  of  Kuroj)e. 

In  his  account  of  tliis  species,  Mr.  Xtittall  states  that  durin<f  his  journev 
westward  in  the  month  <d"  Julv,  he  lirst  (d)served  individuals  of  tliis  Idrd  in 
a  small  ijrove  of  ])ines  on  the  borders  of  liear  IJiver,  near  where  it  falls  into 
Lake  Timpanai^^os.  Tliis  was  at  a  liei^ht  of  abnut  seven  thousand  feet 
above  tlie  sea  level,  and  in  the  42d  parallel.  Their  habits  api>eared  to  him 
to  correspond  witli  th(»se  of  the  \uteraekers  of  Kurope. 

He  afterwards  saw  a  considerable  tlock  of  the  younii^  birds  earlv  in  Au- 
«;ust,  in  a  hd'ty  ravine  near  tlie  Three  Ihittes,  a  remarkable  isolated  mountain 
poup  about  forty  miles  west  (d"  the  Lewis  IJiver.  Tliey  ap]»eared  somewhat 
siiy,  and  were  scattered  throui,di  a  ^rove  of  aspens,  tlyinu,  with  a  slij^dit 
chatter,  from  the  tops  of  bushes  and  trees,  to  the  «,'ronnd.  He  was  of  the 
oi>inion  tliat  this  species  never  descends  below  the  mountain  plains,  but  that 
it  has  a  constant  predilection  f«u'  the  }>ine  forests 

Mr.  Townsend  afterwards  found  this  species  i.^'-ii  lant  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Oregon.  He  descril)es  its  Hight  a  v:  y  unlike  that  of  a  Crow, 
Iteing  performed  in  jerks,  in  the  manner  of  a  Wood])ecker.  At  times,  wlien 
sitting,  it  is  said  to  keep  U])  a  constant  scream,  in  a  very  harsh  and  grating 
v<»ice,  and  in  an  unvaried  and  i>rolonged  tone.  He  states  that  it  breeds  in 
very  high  pine-trees,  and  that  he  did  not  meet  with  it  within  live  hundred 
miles  of  tlie  Colundtia  Kiver. 

Mr.  llidgway  found  this  species  one  of  the  nio.st  alamdant  birds  of  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  East  of  this  range  it  was  also  met  with, 
though  oidy  in  smaller  numbers,  in  the  ceihir  and  ]iinon  woods  of  the  East 
Humboldt  Mountains.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  bird  .so  curiously  striking  as 
at  once  to  attract  attention.  It  bears  but  very  little  resemblance  to  any 
bird  of  its  family,  and  in  its  general  appearance,  Hight,  and  notes  approaches 
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SO  nearly  to  tlie  WotMlpeckeis  as  to  l)c  usually  known  to  tiie  settlers  as  a 
bird  of  that  trihe. 

He  t'uitlier  remarks  that  its  tlij^lit  much  resembles  that  of  Mi/nucrjn.^  tor- 
qvatiis,  and,  as  it  alights  from  the  to])  of  a  tall  dead  tree,  and  sits  quietly 
j^azing  around,  it  mi<,'ht  readily  he  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Piriila:  He 
describes  them  as  being  verj'  active  in  their  movements,  now  ilying  from  a 
tree  to  the  ground  to  pick  up  some  article  of  food,  now  exannning  tlic  exca- 
vations of  an  old  dead  stumj)  or  snag,  or,  on  being  apjnoached,  as  Hying  u]> 
and  alighting  ui)on  the  extreme  summit  of  a  tree,  out  of  gunshot.  It  is  a 
very  noisy  bird,  and  its  notes  are  harsh  and  discorchmt,  th(jugh  less  so  than 
are  those  of  the  Steller  s  Jay,  which  is  generally  seen  in  the  same  localities.  ■ 
Its  usual  note  is  a  harsh  guttural  ihurr-rhnrr,  generally  uttered  wlien  two  or 
more  alight  on  the  same  tree.  Occasionally  an  individual  takes  uj)  a  ]»ecu- 
liar  l>iping  strain,  which  is  immediately  answered  by  all  the  otliers  in  the 
neighborhood,  thus  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  solitude  with 
their  discordant  cries.  In  regard  to  its  nest  he  can  give  no  positive  infor- 
mation, but  thinks  that  they  breed  in  cavities  in  old  dead  trees  and  stumps, 
having  found  a  nest  in  such  a  situaticm  in  the  East  Hund»oldt  Mkumtains, 
which  he  thinks  belonged  to  a  i)air  of  these  birds  which  were  tlying  about, 
and  seen  to  enter  this  cavity. 

Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  lieport  on  the  zoology  of  his  route,  states  that  he 
found  this  species  rather  common  along  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  studv  its  habits  at  leisure.  He  found  it  strictlv  contined  to  the 
highlands  and  mountains,  never,  where  he  saw  it,  descending  to  a  lower 
altitude  than  about  four  thousand  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  while  crossing 
the  Cascade  Mountains  at  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  he  has  seen  this  bird,  in  company  with  the  Mclanrqu's 
torfjuatvs,  Hying  over  the  snow-covered  peaks  three  thousand  feet  above 
him. 

He  first  met  with  this  bird  on  the  sjnir  of  the  Sien*a  Nevada,  near  Las- 
sen's l^.utte,  and  found  it  constantly,  when  in  high  and  timbered  regions, 
from  there  to  the  Cohnnbia.  He  describes  its  habits  as  a  compound,  in 
about  e(iual  parts  of  those  of  the  Jays  and  of  the  Woodpeckere.  Its  cry 
he  si)eaks  of  as  particularly  harsh  and  disagreeable,  something  like  that  of 
Steller's  Jav,  but  louder  and  more  discordant.  It  seems  to  cond^ine  the 
shrewdness  with  all  the  curiosity  of  the  Jays  and  Crows,  and  from  its 
shvness  is  a  verv  dithcult  bird  to  shoot,  the  Doctor  never  being  able  to 
get  directly  within  killing  distance  of  one  of  them,  but  only  obtaining 
specimens  by  concealing  himself  and  waiting  for  them  to  approach  him. 
A|)i)arently  from  excess  of  caution,  it  almost  invariably  alights  on  a  dry 
tree.  Even  when  going  to  a  living  tree  for  its  food,  it  always  flies  first  into 
a  dry  one,  if  one  is  near,  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  the  coast  is  clear,  it  begins 
to  fee<l.  At  the  first  movement  of  an  intruder,  without  uttering  a  note,  it 
puts  a  safe  distance  between  itself  and  its  enemy. 

vol..  II.  'S'i 
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'I'he  t<Kxl  (»i  this  liircl,  at  tlie  tiiiii*  wiuMi  Dr.  NcwltciTV  visited  its  haunts, 
roTi^istcd  (>xelusivi«ly  iA'  \\u'  scnls  ol  the  yellow  pine  J*.  iHnidiriniu),  in  dis- 
Itxl^iiiL,'  which  rroiu  tin.-  cuin's  tiii'  hinl  displays  Ltrcat  dexterity.  IJuth 
Maximilian's  .lav  and  Steller's  ,Iav  Nvert',  at  that  lime,  leediuLi  on  the  same 
set'ds,  lait  lint  so  exclusively. 

I  M'.  Siicklev  nldaiiieil  a  sjtecimeii  ol'  this  l»inl  as  far  oast  as  Milk  iJiver,  in 
Xchraska,  alxait  two  hundred  miles  east  (»!'  the  iiocky  Mountains. 

In  (Tifssin^f  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  liS.~»:»,  I)r.  Cooper  lound  these  birds 
<piite  ahumlanl  on  tiie  Itanks  of  the  \'akima  lliver,  and  from  theiict'  norlii 
wherever  thei'e  were  trees  ol  the  lonn-leaved  l>ine,  the  seeds  (»t"  which  were 
its  jiriiuijtal  food.  ( )n  returninu  to  \'ancouver  durinj4  the  severe  cold  weather 
of  the  followiuLr  -lanuary,  these  hirds  apj»eared  there  in  considerable  num- 
bers. At  no  other  season  of  the  vear  has  he  met  with  them  west  of  the 
Ca.scade  Mountains,  and  believes  these  migrations  we.stward  an?  »>nlv  made 
in  the  severest  weather.  I'hev  extend  eastward  throULjhout  \Vashin<'t(»n  Ter- 
ritory,  as  l)r.  Cotiper  has  shot  them  at  Fort  hiramie,  and  met  with  a  strai;- 
^^liuL^'  pair  even  as  far  east  as  Fort  Kearney.  J)r.  Cooper  has  never  known 
these  birds  to  eat  anvthini'  ex(;e]>t  .seeds  and  berries.  Thev  rarelv  descend  to 
th«!  ^'round,  and  never  frecpuMit  river-!);inks,  or  (»ther  plaees,  for  iish  or  car- 
rion. They  may  l»e  .seen  on  the  tops  of  trees  extracting  seeds  from  cone.s, 
haU'^iiuL,'  head  ilownwards,  like  a  Chickadee.  Di'.  Coo])er  has  observed  this 
bird  peckini,'  at  dead  bark,  in  ([uest  of  insects.  When  feediui^^  they  are  very 
shv,  tlvin<4  otf,  if  approached,  to  a  «j:reat  distance  before  aliuhtin<4.  Thev  are 
not  known  to  visit  the  Coast  Mountains  south  of  San  F'rancisco,  but  abound 
in  the  llocky  Mountains  throuj^hout  our  limits. 

Mr.  ^.  Iv.  Lord  notes  the  arrival  of  this  species  at  Fort  Colville,  in  May, 
in  larue  tlocks.  They  were  hopi)in;4-  busily  from  branch  to  branch,  amidst 
pine-trees. 

The  .statement  made  to  AVilson  that  this  .species  fre([uents  rivers  and  sea- 
shores, and  his  infeience  that  its  formidable  claws  indicated  that  they  feed 
on  living  animals,  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Lord.  They  never  frecpient  river- 
banks,  never  by  any  chanct'  eat  fish,  and  never  capture  any  living  thing. 
Their  habits  are  .strictly  arboreal,  and  their  food  the  seeds  of  pine-trees. 
These  noisv  seed-huntei*s  use  their  formidable  claws  to  enable  them  to  hang 
on  to  the  pine  cones  while  they  are  extracting  the  seed,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  get  out  from  under  scaly  coverings.  For  this  nature  has  given 
them  feet  and  claws  that  .serve  the  ])ur])o.se  of  hands,  antl  a  powerful  bill,  like 
a  small  crowbar.  The  cone  nmst  be  steadied  when  they  ])rv  it  open,  or  it 
would  sua])  and  fall.  One  foot  clasps  it,  and  the  powerful  claws  hold  it 
firndy.  The  other  foot,  encircling  a  branch,  .su]>ports  the  Ijird  in  every  ])os- 
sible  position,  the  long  grasping  claws  being  ecpial  to  any  emergency.  The 
cone  is  thus  fixed,  and  the  .seeds  are  forced  out  from  under  the  scales.  Mr. 
Lord  collected  a  large  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Ahics  doiKjlassl  from  the  crops 
of  these  birds. 
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On  tlicir  ;inival  llifv  iisspinlilc  in  immense  Uncks,  ami  the  noise  tlicy 
make  lie  ileserilu's  as  a  nmst  disconlant,  CdntiMuoiis,  i^M'atini;  elattrr,  intensilird 
at  times  into  a  ix-iitrt  sinick.  Tlie.se  ius^semldies  last  ultoiii  a  week,  atUr 
which  they  sepaiatf  in  pairs. 

A  nest  of  this  hinl  was  lonml  hy  Mi.  Lord  in  the  top  of  a  lofty  pine  at  least 
two  hundretl  irft  hi;^h,  —  lelletl  in  euttiui:;  the  honndary  line.  I Jy  chance 
he  disc(>vered  the  nest,  ahout  which  the  ohl  Itirds  were  hovering',  leaving  no 
doubt  of  its  identity.  I'his  nest  was  very  hirj.,'e  and  composed  of  fir  twin's, 
bits  of  baik,  the  leaves  (»f  the  ]>ine,  tine  root-tibres,  with  small  ]tieces  of 
moss,  and 'Ma V  lichens  mixed  cardesslv  with  the  other  materials.  It  was 
shallow  ami  round,  and  ]tresented  a  lar^e  extent  of  surface  beyoinl  the  mar- 
j^ins  of  the  hollow  containing  the  e;ius.  The  eu.tj;s  wen;  in  fragments,  much 
like  the  e;igs  of  Stellers  day  in  color,  but  of  a  lighter  >hade  of  bluish-^reen. 
He  thinks  that  their  habit  is  to  build  in  tlu*  very  tallest  ]>ines. 

I)r.  Kenncrly  also  met  with  this  ("row  west  of  AlltU([uer<|ue,  in  \ew 
Mexico,  in  the  thick  }>ine  wo(kIs  skirtinjj;  the  eastern  sl(t|)e  <»f  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  it  was  »piitc  abundant.  He  rarely  saw  more  than  two  or 
three  to<j;ether.     None  were  met  with  after  leaving'  the  mountains. 

A  single  si»eeinien  of  this  crow  was  obtained  at  Sitka,  by  Uischoff. 


(Jexis   GYMNOKITTA,   Pr.  Max. 

GiimnorhiiiuK,  V\\.  Max.  Htis.-  Ndnl.  Ahmt.  II,  1S41,  21.     (Tyji',  f/.  ciinvx'rphala.) 

HiimnokUto,  V\\.  ^\\\.  ''\b:<\^,"  i\\\.\\. 

('i)i(uoaji]uih(>i,  Btt.N.vi'.  "  lS-12,"  jtrt'occuiiirtl  in  llotany. 

Gkn.  Ciiai:.  bill  eloiiL'atcd.  drprcsstMl.  .vhorter  than  the  tarsu<,  li^iiL-'er  than  tliL-  head, 
without  notch,  similar  to  that  of  StnnnUd  in  shajte.  Cnlincn  nearly  straiirht ;  com- 
missure curved;  gonys  ascending.      Nostrils   small,   oval,   eiuirely   exposed,   tlie   Ijri^tiy 


Gyninnkittn  riinnnr/phnla. 

feathers  at  the  base  of  the  hill  heinL'  vci y  minute.  Tail  short,  nearly  even,  nuich  shorter 
than  the  jiointed  wings,  which  cover  three  fourths  of  the  tail.  Tarsi  considerably  longer 
than  the  middle  toe.  Color  of  the  single  species  blue,  most  intense  anteriorly:  the  throat 
streaked  with  white.  •         . 
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The  Mil  ill  this  jjenns  is  not  unlike  that  of  Stunius  ami  Stunwlla,  and 
conspicuous  anionic  Coicina-  by  its  uncovered  nostrils. 


Oymnokitta  cyanocephala,  Pr.  Max. 

MAXIMlLIAirS  JAT 

Gymnorhinm  cynnotrphnhis,  Vw..  Maximiiian,  K»'i.s«' in  das  iniuiv  Nortl-Anicrika,  IT,  1841, 
21.  -  In.  Voyaj^'f  daii.s  rAm.  du  Nord,  III,  1843,  296.  (ii/iiiiiokittn  rifiUKHrpha/a,  "pR, 
Max.  IS.'.o."'  Hp.  Cohsiki  tus,  IS'.O,  :is-2.  —  Ca.xsin,  Ilhist.  I,  vi,  1854,  1«>j,  i>1.  xxviii. 
-  Nkwiikkky,  Kep.  V.  K.  U.  Vi,  iv.  1857,  8;i.  —  IJaiul,  Minis  N.  Am.  1858,  574.  - 
M.vx.  Cal..  .1.  VI,  1858,  193.  —  ro.u-KK.  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  21)2.  PsUorhiiuis  cijann- 
cephnlust  (tKAY,  (ieiifirt.  Cyanoconu:  aiasiai,  AlC'ALL,  Tr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V,  June,  1851, 
216. 

Sp.  Char.     Wind's  considerably  Ioui^mm-  than  the  tail,  and  reachinir  to  within  an  inch  of 

its  tip.  Tail  nearly  even.  (Jeneial 
color  dnll  hlne,  paler  on  the  al)dotiien, 
the  middle  of  which  is  tinjred  with 
ash  ;  the  head  and  neck  of  a  much 
deeper  and  more  intense  blue,  darker 
on  the  crown  Chin  and  forepart  of 
the  throat  whitish,  streaked  with  V»lue. 
Len«:th,  lO.(M);  win^',  o.DO ;  tail,  4.')l>; 
tarsus,  l..'jO.  Young  bin!  not  difler- 
int;  in  niarkuij^r-s. 

IIab.  Kocky  Mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, to  Cascade  Mts.  of  California  and 
Orejron.  Xot  on  the  Pacific  coast? 
South  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  female  is  appreciably  dif- 
ferent from  the  male,  l)oth  in  size 
and  plumage,  beinf(  smaller,  and 
of  a  li«iht  bluish-ash  tint.     This 
difference  is  readily  appreciable  when  the  birds  are  seen  Hying. 

Habits.  ]\Iaximiliun'.^  Jay  was  discovered  and  first  described  by  that 
eminent  naturalist,  ^laximilian,  Prince  of  Wied,  in  his  lx)ok  of  travels  in 
Xorth  America,  published  in  1841.  Mr.  Edward  Kern,  who  was  connected 
with  Colonel  Fremont's  ex] Coring  expedition  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  bring 
specimens  of  tliis  interesting  and  remarkable  bird  to  the  notice  of  American 
naturalists,  transmitting  them  to  the  Philadeli)hia  Academy.  The  sj)eci- 
niens  procured  by  its  discoverer  were  met  with  by  him  on  Maria's  Iiiver, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  U]>])er  Missouri,  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  our  northwestern  territory,  a  pomt  much  farther  north  than  it 
has  been  met  with  by  any  other  naturalist.  As  this  species  has  since  been 
seen  in  large  numbers  in  New  Mexico,  it  may  be  presumed  to  extend  its 
movements  over  (piite  an  extended  area  of  distribution  in  the  region  of  the 
liOL-ky  Mountains. 


Gyvinokitta  cyanocephala. 
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Acconlin;^  to  tlio  iimn'  nicciit  t)l)St'ivations  nf  Mr.  IJiil^way,  tlu*  Maximil- 
ian Jay  inlialiits  cxclusiM'ly  ilic  iiut-j  iiio  aiul  rcdar  \V(mhIs  on  tlie  iuturioi 
mountain  raii^^cs,  and  is  um*  of  i\w  most  oliuiiut eristic  l)irils  of  tliose  rt'jiions. 
This  specii's  he  states  to  l»e  eminently  «ire«,'arious,  even  hreedim;  in  colonies, 
and  in  winter  eon^irei^atiii;,'  in  flocks,  snmeiimes  <*\'  thousands.  Kver  restless 
and  in  niniion,  as  it  moves  it  is  constantly  utterin;^  its  curious,  «|Urrulnus 
notes.  It  is  a  very  <(ins]>iiunus  l»ird,  and  is  one  \v«'ll  wnrtliy  of  particidar 
attention.  Its  Idue  color  is  thi;  only  thin^  suj^'j^estive  of  its  atlinity  to  the 
Jay,  All  its  haliits  are  different,  and  its  apitearance  is  (juite  i>eculiar.  It 
is  as  essentially  mi^'ratory  as  the  KftopishH  m^f/mfttrof,  its  enniini;  and  its 
goinj,'  heing  (juite  as  sudden  and  uncertain.  On  one  occasion,  in  visitinj^  a 
nut-pine  wood,  Mr.  llidgway  found  it  full  of  rovinj^,  noisy  troops  of  these 
birds,  but  upon  visitinj^  the  same  h>cality  the  next  day  not  one  couM  1k} 
seen. 

He  also  states  that  these  birds  are  exceedingly  early  in  their  nesting,  as 
he  met  with  comjjanies  of  fuUv  fled'^ed  voun;;  tlviu'r  alxuit  (»n  the  lilst 
of  Ai>ril.  Near  (arson  City,  April  2(>,  l.S(;8,  he  found  tliese  l>irds  al»un«lant 
among  the  scattered  ce<lars  and  nut-pines  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 
They  were  in  pairs,  often  three  or  four  ])airs-  in  company. 

The  notes  of  tliis  l>ird  are  botli  peculiar  and  cnriou.s.  Tlie  nsual  ones  are 
said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the  querulous  wailings  of  the  Screech 
Owl ;  but  none,  in  his  opinion,  have  any  resend dance  to  the  cry  of  the  Cat- 
bird. 

It  flies  very  swiftly,  but  with  a  gentle  floating  motion,  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  tlie  Kobin.  In  its  movements  amonif  the  small  cedars,  it  «iener- 
ally  alighted  upon  the  sunnnit  of  a  tree,  and,  quietly  sitting  tliere,  would 
look  abont  in  the  manner  of  the  Picicorrtis  volinnliinaus.  In  living,  it  c(>n- 
tinually  uttered  a  very  jieculiar  (pierulous  note,  resembling  very  much  one 
of  the  notes  of  the  ^lagpie,  —  the  ])eculiarly  soft  note  of  that  bird  uttered 
during  the  love-season,  or  when  its  nest  is  approached.  In  searching  among 
the  cedars,  Mr.  liidgway  found  several  of  its  nests.  Nearly  all  had  been 
deserted,  and  there  were  several  families  of  fully  Hedged  young  Hying  al»out. 
One  nest  contained  four  fully  featliered  younu*.  When  these  had  been  taken, 
and  placed  in  a  liat,  they  all  jum])ed  out,  squalling  vociferously.  Tliese 
ne.sts  were  all  saddled  upon  horizontal  bmnches  of  cedars,  and,  except  in 
their  gi-eater  bulk,  thev-closelv  resembled  the  nest  of  the  eastern  lilue  Jav. 

In  autumn  and  in  winter  the  larue  flocks  of  these  birds,  as  thev  flv  back 
and  forth  over  the  hills,  present  a  very  peculiar  ai)pearance.  Their  flight  is 
then  very  swift. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  in  November,  1853,  frequently  saw  large  flocks  of  these 
birds  between  the  Puebla  of  Laguna  and  the  Sierra  ^ladre,  about  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico.  They  were  found  chiefly  fre- 
quenting the  watercourses,  and  when  startled  wo\dd  circle  around,  rising 
higher  above  their  heads,  uttering  their  singular  cries ;  then  suddenly  de- 
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SL'c'iitliiiLi  tliov  would  alinlit  in  tlie  top  of  some  troe  on  the  adjoining  clifts. 
He  conipiires  it.s  voice  to  tliat  of  t!u'  coiuuion  ('atlmd. 

Dr.  T.  ( '.  lltnry  also  ie}ieale(lly  n(»tiee(l  ilie.se  hiids  in  the  \  ieniity  of  Foil 
AVclistcr,  in  N\\\  Mexieu.  He  tiist  met  with  tlifiM  near  San  Miu'uel,  in 
diil\,  I  sr.  1',  where  he  observed  a  }»arty  of  ahout  thirty  llittinn  tlimnnh  the 
eedars  alon^  ilie  roadside.  Thev  were  ehiellv  vounn"  hirds,  and  were  eon- 
stantly  alinhtiiiL;  on  the  urountl  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  li/ards,  which 
they  killcfl  with  :,n-eat  readiness,  and  devoured.  After  that  he  re})eati'dly, 
in  winter,  saw  these  Idrds  near  Fort  Wehster,  and  usually  in  Hocks  of  uhout 
forty  or  fifty.  They  evinced  i^reat  warines.s,  iind  were  very  ditlicuU  of  ap- 
pn)a(h. 

The  iiocks  wouhl  usually  alight  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  i>as.s  rap- 
idly tlown  its  sides,  all  the  hirds  keeping  (juite  near  to  each  other,  and  fre- 
(piently  aliuhtinL,'  on  the  i^round.  They  appeared  to  he  very  social,  and  kept 
uji  a  continual  twitterinu  note.  This  hird,  so  fir  as  Dr.  Henry  ohserved  it, 
is  exclusively  a  mountain  s])ecies,  and  never  seen  on  the  plains  or  hottom- 
lands,  and  was  never  observed  sinuly,  or  even  in  a  single  [tair,  l»nt  always  in 
c«)mp.inies. 

Dr.  Xewherry  met  with  this  species  in  the  hasin  of  the  Des  diutes,  in 
Oregon.  He  first  noticed  it  in  Sei)teml>er.  Farlv  every  inorniuL'  Hocks  of 
from  twenty-fi\i'  to  thirty  of  these  hinls  came  acros.s,  in  their  usual  straLi'Lilin^ 
lliiiht,  chatterini,'  as  they  Hew  to  the  trees  on  a  hill  near  the  canij*,  and  then, 
from  tree  to  tree,  they  made  their  way  to  tlu'  stream  to  drink.  He  descrihe.s 
thei:  iiote,  when  tlyin^  or  feedinu",  as  a  friMpiently  re]»<'ated  la-ni-cn.  Some- 
times, when  made  l>y  a  stra^ixler  separated  from  mate  or  tlock,  it  was  rati:.*" 
loud  and  harsh,  hut  was  usually  soft  and  aun'eahle.  \Vh«'n  disturhed,  t!  r 
cry  was  harsher.  They  were  very  shy,  and  couM  only  he  shot  by  lyin.L  in 
wait  for  them.  Suhseipiently  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing"  them  teen, 
and  of  wat.-iinii^  thiMii  carefully  a.s  they  were  eating  the  berries  (»{'  the  cedar.s, 
and  in  their  habits  and  cries  they  seiMued  closely  t<>  rescinblc  Jays.  A  spe- 
cimen. ]»reviously  killeil,  was  found  with  its  cro])  filled  with  the  seed.s  of  the 
yellow  pine. 

Dr.  t'oojK'r  has  seen  sjteciniens  of  this  bird  from  Washoe,  just  east  of 
the  ( "alifoinia  Slate  line,  and  he  was  informeil  ])y  Mr.  Clarence  Kini;  that 
they  freipieiil  the  junipeis  on  mountains  near  Mariposa. 

From  Dr.  ("oues  we  learn  that  this  biid  is  very  alumdint  at  Fort  Whip]>le, 
where  it  remains  all  the  year.  It  breeds  in  the  r«'tired  ]»ortions  of  the 
neiiihborini;  mountains  (,f  San  Francisco  an*^  IJill  Williams,  the  youni;*  leav- 
iiiii"  the  nest  in  July.  As  the  same  birds  are  ready  bo  tly  in  April,  at  Carson 
City,  it  may  be  that  they  havi^  two  broods  in  Arizona.  Durinuj  the  winter 
thev  collect  in  inniiense  llocks,  and  in  one  instance  Di'.  ('ones  estimates 
their  nuudier  at  a  thousand  or  more.  In  a  more  ivcent  contribution  to  the 
litis  Ajail,  1S7-),  Dr.  C'oues  ,L:ives  a  more  full  account  of  his  observatictns 
in  respect  to  this  bird.     In  regard  to  lieo^raphical  range  he  considers  its 
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(listi-ibutiop  Vfiv  iicailv  tlie  >;iinc  MJtli  that  of  the  I'inrorrn^.  Mr.  Aikci; 
has  rt'ct'iitly  una  wiili  ilu'S(^'  Itiids  in  Cnloiailo  Tt'rriloiy,  wlu've,  h<>\vr\cr, 
Mr.  Alien  (lid  not  oittain  sjx'cinu'ns.  (Irncral  Mel  all  iouiul  thc^c  hirds 
almndaiit  near  Santa  1m'-,  in  Xrw  Mt,'xic<»,  al  an  altiiuii.  of  si'vcn  tluaisand 
li't'l ;  and  the  late  Capiain  IV-ilnt-r  ohlained  sixM-iincns  at  Fort  Crook,  in 
XurtluMstcrn  ( 'aliloinia.  1  )i'.  Coiu's  consid'-rs  its  ranuv  to  1k^  the  conirt'- 
rous  zono  ol  vrm-tation  within  thf  i;eo_urai»hical  area  houndrd  cast w aid 
]»y  the  ro()t-Iiills  and  s1o]k'>  of  tlu'  Rocky  Mountains;  westward  hy  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  rant^es  ;  north\\ard,  iterhajis  to  Sitka,  hnt  nndetcr- 
mined:  and  soniowhal  so  southward,  not  traced  so  far  as  the  tinra  Jria 
of  Mexico 

Or.  Cones  add.v  t'a;.  "  ;;■•  »!.  st  hirds  which  sidisist  inditVercnlly  on  variiMl 
animal  or  vejj;etahle  loo'  tlu.-  pet  ii-s  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  miuiatory, 
as  it  can  fin<l  food  ii  vint  •  ny where  except  at  its  loftiest  jM»ints  of 
distrihiition.  A  descent  (d"  a  few  thousand  feet  from  the  mountains  thus 
answers  all  tlu'  pm'po.ses  of  a  southward  journey  performed  hy  other  species, 
so  far  a.s  food  is  concernecl,  while  its  harily  nature  enahles  it  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  winter.  According  to  his  ohservations.  this  hird  feeds  principally 
U]^on  juni])er  herries  and  pine  seeds,  and  also  u])oii  acorns  and  other  small 
liard  fruits. 

J)r.  CoiU's  descrihes  this  hird  as  narruhuis  and  vociferous,  with  cMiriously 
modulated  chattering'  notes  when  at  ease,  and  with  extremely  loud  harsh 
cries  when  ex  .'d  hy  lear  or  ani^er.  It  is  also  said  to  l»e  restless  and 
im]ietuous,  as  if  of  an  unhalanced  mintl.  Its  attitudes  on  the  jj,round,  to 
wliich  it  fre(|uentlv  descends,  are.  essentiallv  Crow-like,  and  its  ^ait  is  an 
ea.sy  walk  or  run,  very  iliiferent  from  the  lea]>inLi-  manner  of  jtionress 
made  hy  tlie  Jays.  When  ])endnnn',  its  usual  attitude  is  stiff  and  firm. 
Its  tlii^ht  restMuhles  that  of  the  /Vr/<7//r//.s\  After  hreedin^,  these  hirds 
unite  in  immense  flocks,  hut  disperse  again  in  pairs  when  the  hreeding- 
season  (Hunmences. 

Nothing,  so  far.  h"s  heen  ]k    lished  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
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Subfamily   GARRULIN^. 

Char.  Winirs  slioif.  roundc^d:  iK^t  lonircr  or  inucli  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  irradu- 
niiMl.  soiiu'tiiiics  (  X(H'ssivcly  so.  Wiutis  r(\'icliiiiL''  not  much  Ix-yoiid  the  lower  tail-covort.«?. 
TJristly  t\'athors  at  base  of  bill  varialtl(\  IJill  nearly  a>  loiiix  ;i^s  the  '  ..d.  oi-  slutitcr. 
Tarsi  loiiiror  than  the  bill  or  than  ihc  middle  toe.  UiUiT  lateral  claws  rather  shorter  than 
the  iinier. 


The  preceding  diagnosis  may  ]>erhaps  v  iiaracterize  tlie  garruline  hirds, 
as  compared  with  the  Crows.  The  subdivisions  of  the  group  are  as 
follows:  — 
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A.  Nostrils  morlerato,  completely  covered  by  incumbent  feathers. 

a.  Tail  much  lonirer  tiian  the  wings;  first  primary  attenuated,  falcate. 

Pica.     Head  without  crest. 

b.  Tail  about  as  lonir  as  the  wincfs;  first  primarj''  not  falcate. 

Cyauura.     Head  with  lenirthened  narrow  crest.     Wing  and  tail 
bhie.  I)anded  with  black. 

Cyanocitta.     Head  without  crest.    Above  blue,  wnth  a  gray  patch 
on  the  back.     No  bands  on  wing  and  tail. 

Zanthoura.      Head  without  crest.      Color  above  greeni;?h ;  the 
head  blue  ;  lateral  tail-feathers  yellow. 

Perisoreus.     Head  full  and  bushy.     Bill  scarcely  half  the  head, 
with  white  feathers  over  the  nostrils.     Phnnage  dull. 
B«  Nostrils  very  large,  naked,  uncovered  by  feathers. 

Psilorhinus.     Head  not  crested  ;  tail  broatl ;  wings  two  thirds  as 
long  as  the  tail. 

Calocitta.     Head  with  a  recurved  crest ;  wings  less  than  half  as 
long  as  tlie  tail. 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  Jays  and  the  Titmice,  the 
chief  tlifterencc  being  in  size  rather  than  in  any  other  distinguishing  feature. 
The  feathers  at  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  however,  in  the  Jays,  are  ])ristly  through- 
out, with  lateral  brandies  reaching  to  the  very  tip.  In  Parida:  these  feathers 
are  inclined  to  be  broader,  with  the  shaft  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
basal  portion,  or  the  lateral  brandies  are  confined  to  the  basal  portion,  and 
extended  I'orwards.  There  is  no  naked  line  of  separation  between  the 
scutelhe  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsi.  The  basal  joint  of  the  middle  toe 
is  united  almost  or  quite  to  the  end  to  tlie  lateral,  instead  of  half-way. 
The  first  primary  is  usually  less  than  half  the  second,  instead  of  rather 
more ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  nearly  equal  aiid  longest,  instead  of  the 
fifth  being  longer  than  the  fourth. 


Genus  PICA,   Cuvier. 

Corncias,  T.IN^^^^^s,  Syst.  Nat.  1735  (Oiivv). 

Pern,  BuissiiN,  Oniithologin,  17«)0,  and  cf  Cuvier  (Aoassiz).     (Type,  Corvus  pica,  L.) 

Cleptc.%  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Scr.  1,  lb47,47. 

Gen.  Chah.  Tail  very  long,  forming  much  more  than  half  the  total  length ;  the 
feathers  much  graduated  ;  the  lateral  scarcely  more  than  half  the  middle.  First  primary 
falcate,  curved,  and  attenuated.  Bill  about  as  high  as  l)road  at  the  liase  ;  the  cuhnon  and 
gonys  much  curved,  and  about  ecpial;  the  bristly  feathers  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  bill.  Nostrils  nearly  circular.  Tarsi  very  long;  middle  toe  scarcely  more  than 
two  thirds  the  length.     A  patch  of  naked  skin  beneath  and  behind  the  eye. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  genus,  in  addition  to  tlie  very  long 
graduated  tail,  lies  in  the  attenuated,  falcate  first  primary.  Calorittn,  which 
has  an  equally  long  or  longer  tail,  has  the  first  primary  as  in  the  Jays 
generaUy  (besides  having  the  nostrils  exposed). 
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A  specimen  of  P.  nuttalli  lias  the  lateral  tarsal  plates  with  two  or  three 


Pica  hxidsonica. 

transverse  divisions  on  the  lower  third.    This  has  not  been  observed  by  us 
to  occur  in  P.  hudsonica. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

P.  caudata.  Head,  nerk,  hroast,  intor.<capuliirs,  lininjx  of  wirier,  tail-cover*:s 
and  til)iae,  deep  black  :  wings  metallic  frroenish-bhie ;  tail  rich  metallic  green,  the 
feathers  passing  through  bronze  and  reddish-violet  into  violet-blue,  at  their  tips. 
Scapulars.  aV»doiiien,  sides,  flanks,  and  inner  webs  of  primaries,  pure  white. 
Sexes  alike ;  young  similar. 

(/.  Bill  and  bare  space  around  the  eye  black. 

Wing,  7.50;  tail,  9.50  or  less,  its  graduation  loss  than  half  its  length, 
4.50;  culmen,  1.20;  tarsus,  1.75;  middle  tcf^,  1.05.     Hob.   Europe. 

var.  cnudd  fa  ' 
Wing,  over  S.dO   (8.50  maximum);  tail  over  10.00  (13.50,  max.,  its 
graduation  more  than  half  its  length,  7.70);  culmen,  1.55;  tarsus,  1.75; 
middle  toe,  1.05.      Hub.    Northern  and  Middle  North  America,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Atlantic  Province  ol'  United  States  and  California. 

var.  hud  son  ica. 
b.  Bill  and  bare  space  around  the  eye  yellow. 

Wing,   7.50;  tail,   10.50;  its  graduation,  .5.00;    culmen,  1.50;   tarsus, 

1.75;  middle  toe,  1.05.      Hub.   California   ....         vai*.  nuttalli. 

1  Pica  caudat<i,  Fi.f.m.  Brit.  An.  j).  87.  Cormm  pica,  LiNX,  Fuan.  Succ.  p.  31.  Pica  m-hi- 
iioleuar,  ViEiLL.  N.  I).  XXVI,  121.  Pica  albiirnfris,  Yieill.  Fami.  Franc,  p.  111>,  t.  55,  f.  1. 
Pica  curopcmi  (Crv.^  B<uk,  Isis,  1822,  551.  Piai  riisticorum,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  Manmi.  and 
Birds  in  Brit.  Mus.  p.  18. 
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Pica  caudata, 


var. 


hudsonica,  Bonvp. 


MAGPIE. 


•  .V-:'- 


Corvuspica,  J'uustki:,  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII,  1772,  :3S'J.  —  AVilsov,  Am.  Orn.  IV.  ISll,  7."., 
j.l.  XXXV.  —  Bon.  Ol.s.  \Vil>.  1S2."»,  No.  40.  —  In.  Syii.  1}>28,  57.  —  Nuttall,  iMan.  I, 
1S3-2,  -219.  —  Ai'D.  Orn.  l>io^'.  IV,  1S3S,  408,  |»1.  ccclvii  (not  of  Linn.kus).  Corvus 
Ju«lso)ii('f,  Jos.  Sabine,  A  pp.  Xarr.  Franklin's  Journey,  1823,  25,  071.  Pkun  hml- 
soitic'i,  BoNAP.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  ConsptM-tus,  1830,  383.  —  Maxim.  Keise  Nonl  Amer. 
I,  1839,  508.  —  In.  C'al>anis,  Journ.  1856,  197.  —  Newbeuuy,  Zool.  Cal.  &  Or.  rfoiit.', 
IJop.  P.  K.  R.  VI,  IV,  1857,  84.  —  lUiUD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  570,  pi.  xxv.  —  Loitn, 
Pr.  H.  A.  Inst.  IV,  121  (lUiti.sh  Columbia).  —  Co(jI'EU  &  Sucklkv,  213,  pi.  xxv. — 
1)ALL&  Bannlsteii,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  I,  1809,  280  (Alaska).  —  FiNstu,  Al.h.  Nat.  Ill, 
1872,  39  (Alaska). —Cooi'Ei:,  (^rn.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  290.  Cleptcs  hudsonicns,  Oa-MBEL, 
J.  A.  N.  So.  2d  Ser.  I,  Dec.  1847,  47.  Pica  vic/anolcuca,  "  ViEiLL."  AuD.  Syn.  1839, 
157.  —  Id.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  99,  pi.  ccxxvii. 

Sp.  Guar.    Bill  and  naked  skin  behind  the  eye  black.     General  color  black.      The 

belly,  scapulars,  and  inner  wel)s  of  the 
primaries  white  ;  hind  part  of  back 
grayish ;  exposed  portion  of  the  tail- 
feathers  glossy  green,  tinged  with 
purple  and  violet  near  the  end  ;  wings 
glossed  with  greeii;  the  secondaries  and 
tertials  with  blue ;  throat-feathers  spot- 
ted with  white  in  younger  specimens. 
Length,  10.00;  wing,  8..50 ;  tad,  13.00. 
Young  in  color  and  appearance  similar 
generally  to  the  adult. 

Hab.    The  northern  regions  of  North 
America.       The    middle   and   western 
Provinces  of  the  United  States  exelu- 
sive   of  California;   T\'isconsiii,  Michi 
gan,  and  Northern  Illinois,  in  winter. 


The  American  Magpie  is  al- 
most exactly  similar  to  the 
European,  and  differs  only  in 
larger  size  and  disproportionably 
longer  tail.  According  to  Maxi- 
milian and  other  authors,  the 
iris  of   the  American  bird  has  a  gravish-blue  outer  rinu:,  wantins?  in  the 

CD  ^  ~ '  O 

European  bird,  and  the  voice  is  quite  different.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  consider  the  two  birds  otherwise  than  as  geographical  races  of  Oiie  primi- 
tive stock. 

Habits.  The  American  Magpie  has  an  extended  western  distribution 
from  Arizona  on  the  south  to  Alaska  on  the  northwest.  It  has  been  met 
with  as  far  to  the  east  as  tlie  Missouri  River,  and  is  found  from  there  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  almndant  at  Sitka  ;  it  was  observed  at  Ounga,  one  of  the 
Shumagin  Islands,  and  was  obtained  by  Bischoff  at  Kodiak. 


Pica  nultnlli. 
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Richardson  observed  these  birds  on  the  Saskatchewan,  where  a  few  remain 
even  in  winter,  but  are  much  more  frei^uent  in  sunnner. 

Mr.  Lord,  tlie  naturalist  of  the  British  brancli  of  the  Xorthvest  Boundarv 
Survey,  characterizes  our  Ma«ipie  as  murderous,  because  of  its  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  galled  and  sutfering  mules,  its  picking  out  the  eyes  of  living  animals, 
and  its  destruction  of  birds.  These  birds  caused  so  much  trouble  to  tlie 
party,  in  winter,  at  Colville,  as  to  become  utterly  unbearable,  and  a  large 
number  were  destroyed  by  strychnine.  They  were  then  s(j  tame  and 
impudent  tliat  he  repeatedly  gave  thorn  food  from  his  hand  without  their 
showing  any  evidence  of  fear.     He  says  they  nest  in  ^larch. 

Dr.  Suckley  states  that  this  Magi)ie  is  abundant  throughout  the  central 
region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  He  first  met  with  it  a  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  Ijecame 
more  abundant  as  the  mountains  were  ai)proached,  and  so  continued  almost 
as  far  west  as  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  the  dense  forests  were  an 
eflectual  barrier.  On  Tuget  Scjund  he  saw  none  until  August,  after  which, 
during  the  fall,  it  was  tolerably  abundant.  It  breeds  throughout  the  in- 
terior. He  obtained  a  young  bird,  nearly  fledged,  about  May  u,  at  Fort 
Dalles.  At  this  place  a  few  birds  remahi  throughout  the  winter,  but  a 
majority  retire  farther  south  during  the  cold  weather.  One  of  its  cries,  he 
says,  resembles  a  i)eculiar  call  of  Steller's  Jay. 

Mr.  Iiidgway  regards  this  Magpie  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
conspicuous  birds  of  the  inteiior  region,  distinguished  both  ior  the  elegance 
of  its  form  and  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  While  not  at  all  rare  in  the 
fertile  mountain  canons,  the  princi])al  resort  of  this  species  is  the  rich  bottom- 
land of  the  rivers.  The  usual  note  of  the  Magpie  is  a  frecpiently  uttered 
chatter,  very  peculiar,  and,  when  once  heard,  easily  recognized.  During  the 
nesting-season  it  utters  a  softer  and  more  musical  and  plaintive  note,  sound- 
ing something  like  hai/-€-thl-hnj-c.  It  generally  flies  about  in  small  flocks, 
and,  like  otliers  of  its  family,  is  very  fond  of  tormenting  owls.  In  tlie  winter, 
in  com])any  with  the  Uavens,  it  resorts  to  the  slaughter-houses  to  feed  on  oll'al. 
Tlie  young  differ  but  little  in  plumage  from  the  adult,  the  metallic  colors 
being  even  a  little  n.ore  vivid  ;  the  white  spotting  of  the  throat  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  innnature  l)ird. 

The  m^sts  were  found  by  Mr.  Iiid,g\vay  in  various  situations.  Some  were 
in  cedars,  some  in  willows,  j.nd  others  in  low  shrubs.  In  every  instance  the 
nest  was  domed,  the  inner  and  real  nest  hc'nvj,  enclosed  in  an  immense  thornv 
coverin'ji,  which  far  exceeded  it  in  bulk.  In  the  side  of  this  thornv  inotection 
is  a  winding  passage  leading  into  the  nest,  possildy  designed  to  conceal  the 
very  long  tail  of  tlie  bird,  which,  if  exposed  to  view,  would  endanger  its  safety. 

Dr.  Cooper  first  met  this  bird  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  near  the 
Yakima,  and  from  there  in  his  journey  northward  as  fi»r  as  the  40th  degree 
it  was  connnon,  as  well  as  in  all  tlie  o]kmi  unwooded  regions  imtil  the 
mountains  were  passed  on  his  return  westward. 
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Dr.  Kenneily  met  witli  these  l)inls  on  tlie  Little  Colomdo  in  Xew  Mexico, 
in  l)et'eml)ei'.  He  found  them  in  great  numhers  soon  niter  leaving  the 
liio  (Ininde,  iind  I'mni  time  to  time  on  the  march  to  California.  Tliey  seemed 
to  live  inditi'erently  in  the  deep  canons  among  tlie  hills  or  in  the  valleys, 
hut  were  onlv  found  near  water. 

Dr.  Newberry  iirst  met  with  these  hirds  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Des  Chutes,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Columbia, 
afterwards  on  the  Columbia,  but  nov.  here  in  large  iuim))ei*s.  He  regards 
them  as  nuich  less  «rre<j:arious  in  their  lial)its  tlian  J^ict  nvttalli,  as  all  the 
birds  he  noticed  were  solitary  or  in  pairs,  while  the  Yellow-bills  were  often 
seen  in  Hoi.ks  of  several  hundreds. 

All  accounts  of  this  Itird  agree  in  rei)resenting  it  as  frequently  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  to  parties  of  explor.ition,  esi)ecially  in  its  attacks 
u'ton  horses  worn  down  and  galled  by  fatigue  and  privations.  In  the  mem- 
orable narrative  of  Colonel  Pike's  journey  in  Xew  Mexico,  these  birds,  ren- 
dered ]»old  and  voracious  by  want,  are  described  as  assembling  around  that 
miserable  party  in  great  nund)ers,  picking  the  sore  backs  of  their  perishing 
horses,  and  snatching  at  all  the  food  tliey  could  reach.  The  party  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  who  were  the  first  to  add  this  bird  to  our  fauna,  also  describe  them 
as  familiar  and  voracious,  penetrating  into  their  tents,  snatching  the  meat 
even  from  their  dishes,  and  frequently,  when  the  hunters  were  engaged  in 
dressing  their  game,  seizing  the  meat  suspended  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
their  heads. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  tour  across  the  continent,  found  these  birds  so  familiar 
and  greedy  as  to  be  easily  taken,  as  tiiey  approached  the  encampment  Ibr 
food,  by  the  Indian  boys,  who  ke})t  them  prisoners.  They  soon  became 
reconciled  to  their  confinement,  and  were  continually  hopping  around  and 
tugging  and  struggling  for  anv  offal  thrown  to  them. 

Observers  have  rei)orted  this  bird  from  ditferent  ])arts  of  Arizona  and  Xew 
Mexico;  but  Dr.  Coues  writes  me  that  he  never  .saw  it  at  Fort  Whij)ple,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  first-named  Territory.  He  found  it  breeding,  however,  in 
tlie  llaton  Mountanis,  in  June,  under  the  following  circumstances,  recorded 
at  the  time  in  his  journal. 

"  Yesterday,  the  8th,  "we  were  rolling  over  smooth  i>rairie,  ascending  a 
little  the  while,  l)ut  so  gradually  that  oidy  the  change  in  the  flora  indicated 
the  difference  in  elevation.  The  flowery  verdure  was  j»assed,  scrubby  junipers 
came  thicker  and  faster,  and  pine-clad  mountain-tops  took  shape  before  us. 
We  made  the  pass  to-day,  rounding  along  a  ])icturesque  ravine,  and  the 
noon  halt  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the  birds.  Troops  of 
beautiful  Swallows  were  on  wing,  and  as  their  backs  turned  ni  their  way- 
ward flight,  the  violet-green  colors  betrayed  the  species.  A  colony  of  them 
were  breeding  on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  api>arently  like  H.  lunifrom,  but  the 
nests  were  not  accessible.  Whilst  I  was  watching  their  movements,  a  harsh 
scream  attracted  my  attention,  and  the  next  moment  a  beautiful  Magpie 
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flew  swiftly  past  with  (iiii\ '^riiig  winj::js,  and  with  a  fUrt  of  the  glittering  tail 
ami  a  curious  evolution  dasiiud  into  a  dense  thicket  close  by  In  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  again,  and  perliaps  of  finding  his  nest,  1  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  (hsapneareii,  and  ]>uslu'd  into  the  underhrush.  In  a  few 
moments  1  stood  in  a  hitle  open  space,  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  covered 
above  with  a  network  of  vines  interlacinii  the  twigs  and  foliage  so  closelv 
that  the  sun's  rays  liardly  struggled  througli.  A  pretty  shady  bower !  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  nest,  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  for  it  was  as 
big  as  a  bushel  basket,  —  a  globular  mass,  ^uing  in  the  top  of  one  of  the 
taller  saplings,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mother  iiird  was  at 
home,  and  my  bustling  ai>proach  alarmed  her;  she  flew  ont  of  the  nest  with 
loud  cries  of  distress,  which  brought  the  malt?  to  her  side  in  an  instant.  As 
I  scrand>led  up  the  slender  trunk,  wjiich  .swayed  with  my  weight,  b(»th  birds 
kept  Hying  about  my  head  witli  redoubled  outcry,  alighting  tor  an  instant, 
then  dashing  pa.st  again  so  clo.se  that  I  thought  they  wouhl  i>eck  at  nie.  As 
I  had  no  means  of  preserving  the  nest,  I  would  not  take  it  down,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  snch  observations  as  I  could  make  whilst  beshiding  a 
limb  altogether  too  slender  for  condbrt.  It  was  nearly  spherical  in  sha])e, 
seemed  to  be  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  arched  over,  with  a  small 
hole  on  one  side.  The  walls,  composed  entirely  of  interlaced  twigs  bristling 
outwardly  in  every  direction,  were  extremely  tliick,  the  space  inside  being 
much  le.ss  than  one  would  ex]>ect,  and  seemingly  hardly  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  bird's  long  tail,  which  I  sup])ose  nmst  be  hehl  upright.  The  nest 
was  lined  with  a  little  coarse  dried  <»rass,  and  contained  six  vounu  ones 
nearly  ready  to  fly.  Authors  state  that  the  American  Magpie  lays  ordy  two 
eggs  ;  but  I  su)»pose  that  this  ]>articular  pair  lived  too  far  from  scientific 
centres  to  find  out  what  was  ex})ected  of  them.  Other  birds,  noticed  to-day, 
were  Steller's  Jays  among  the  pines  and  cedars,  a  flock  of  Chrjisomi*ris, 
a]»parentlyyj//<«s,  feeding  on  willow-butls  along  the  rivulet  that  threaded  the 
gorge,  and  some  Robins." 

The  eggs  of  this  ^fagpie  are  somewhat  larger  than  any  I  have  seen  of 
/-*.  nvttalli,  and  are  dilferently  marked  and  colored.  Six  specimens  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  exhibit  the  following  measurements :  1.40  X  0.08,  1.22 
X  1.00,  1.41  X  0.05,  1.28  X  0.95,  1.2G  X  0.02,  1.32  X  0.9G.  Their  ground- 
color is  a  grayish-white,  or  light  gray  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  spotted  with 
blotches,  dottings,  and  da.shes  of  a  purplish  or  violet  brown.  In  some  they 
are  spai-sely  distributed,  showing  plainly  the  ground,  more  continent  at  the 
larger  end.  In  others  they  are  finer,  more  generally  and  more  thickly  dis- 
tributed. In  others  they  are  much  larger  and  of  deeper  color,  and  cover  the 
whole  of  the  larger  end  with  one  large  cloud  of  confluent  markings.  Xone 
of  these  closely  resembles  the  eggs  of  F.  nuttalli.  The  usual  number  of  eggs 
in  a  nest,  according  to  Mr.  Ilidgway,  varies  from  six  to  uiue,  although  it  is 
said  that  ten  are  sometimes  found. 
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Pica  caudata,  var.  nuttalli,  Aud. 

YELLOW- BILLED  MAGPIE. 

Fiat  niittiiJIi,  Am.  Om.  lUo;;.  IV,  Ks:JS,  450,  pi.  ocilxii.  —  fB.  Syn.  1839,  15'2.  —  In.  Hinls 
Am.  IV,  1^42,  104,  pi.  cc.x.wiii.  —  liuN.  List,  l>a8.  —  lis.  ('onsiK'itus,  IS.'.O,  ;JS:3. — 
NiriT.VLL,  Man.  I,  ("Jtl  td.,)  1840,  23t).  —  Ni:v,  bkkkv,  Hep.  P.  \\.  K.  \'I,  iv,  18J7,  84. 
—  iJ.viui),  IJinls  N.  Am,  1858,  578,  pi.  xxvi.  —  Hkkh.m.  X,  *S',  54. — ('o<»n.i:,  Oni. 
Cal.  1,  1870,  2y5.     Clcj}tcs  nuttaUi,  Uamdkl,  J.  A.  N.  Se.  V\\.  'lA  Serie.s,  I,  1847,  4»5. 

Sp.  Ch.vk.  Bill,  and  naked  i^kin  behind  the  oyo.  brijrht  yellow  ;  otherwise  similar  to  P. 
hihlstniini.      Lenirth,  17.0(1;  win^'.  8.00;  tail,  10.00. 

Hah.    California  (Sacramento  Valley,  and  southern  coast  region). 

We  cannot  look  npon  tlie  Yellow-billed  Ma;j:pie  otherwi.se  tlian  as  a  local 
race  of  the  common  kind,  since  it  is  well  known  that  amonj'  the  Javs  manv 
si»ecies  Iinve  the  hill  either  black  or  yellow  according  to  sex,  aj^^e,  or  l(>cality  ; 
and  as  the  Yellow-billed  Magpie  occupies  a  more  s(juthern  locality  than 
usual,  and  one  .  erv  ditlerer:t  from  that  of  the  black-billed  species,  it  well 
may  exhibit  a  special  geographical  variation.  The  great  restriction  in  range 
is  anotlier  argrment  in  favor  of  its  being  a  simple  variety. 

Habits.  The  Yellow-billed  Magpie  seems  to  be  exclusively  a  bird  of 
California,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  wliere  it  replaces  almo.st  entirely 
tlie  more  eastern  form.  Mr.  IJid^wav,  who  met  with  this  variety  only  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  states  that  he  there  found  it  very  abundant 
among  tlie  oaks  of  that  region.  It  differed  from  the  common  Magpie  in 
being  exceedingly  gregarious,  moving  about  among  the  oak  groves  in  small 
companies,  incessantly  chattering  as  it  Hew,  or  as  it  sat  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  He  saw  many  of  their  nests  in  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  —  indeed, 
all  were  so  situated,  —  yet  he  never  met  with  the  nests  of  the  other  species 
in  a  high  tree,  not  even  in  the  river  valleys.  The  young  of  this  Magpie 
have  the  white  cf  the  scapulars  marked  with  rusty  triangular  spots. 

l>r.  Cooper  found  this  Magpie  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  California,  espe- 
cially near  the  middle  of  the  State,  except  during  the  spring  montlis,  when 
none  were  seen  in  the  Santa  Clara  Yalley,  the  supposition  being  that  they 
had  retiri'd  eastward  to  the  mountains  to  build  their  nests.  At  Santa  liar- 
bara  he  found  them  numerou.s  in  April  and  ^lay,  and  saw  their  nests  in  oak- 
trees.  The  young  were  alrea  ly  fledged  by  the  2r)th  of  April.  The  nest,  i^e 
states,  is  comjiosed  of  a  large  mass  of  coarse  twigs  twisted  together  in  a 
spherical  form,  with  a  hole  in  the  side.  The  eggs  he  saw  resembled  those 
of  the  other  species,  and  are  descrilK^l  as  being  whitish -green,  spotted  with 
cinereous-gray  and  olive-brown.  They  also  breed  abundantly  about  ^lon- 
terey.     They  have  not  been  traced  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State. 

Their  food,  Dr.  Cooper  adds,  consists  of  almost  everything  animal  and 
veget-'ible  that  they  can  find,  and  they  come  a])out  farms  and  gardens  to  })ick 
up  whatever  they  can  meet  with.     They  have  a  loud  call  that  sounds  like 
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pait-pait,  with  a  varioty  of  cliatt*.  rinf?  notes,  in  tone  resembling  the  hu::Mn 
voice,  which,  indeed,  they  can  l)e  tau«;ht  to  imitate. 

An  Q<i^^  of  this  species  from  ^loiiterey,  California,  is  of  a  rounded  oval 
shape,  a  little  less  obtuse  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  ground-colnr  is  a 
li,L,dit  drab,  so  rh».scly  marked  with  fine  cloudini^'s  of  an  obscure  lavendiT 
color  as  ni^arly  to  conceal  the  <,Tound,  and  to  <,dve  the  efj«j  the  ajjpearance  of 
an  almost  uniform  violet-brown.  It  measures  1.1^0  inches  in  length  by  .!M) 
in  breadth. 


Gexus  CYANXTRA,  Swainson. 

Cyanunm,  Swainsov,   F.   r.or.-Ani.    II,   1S31,   495,  Appendix.      (Type,   Cori'its  crisfntus, 

LiXN.) 

Cijanocitta,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hoin.  1851  (not  of  Strickland,  1845). 

Gex.  Char.     Tload  crostod.    Winjrs  and  tail  !)lno,  with  transvorso  Mark  bars  ;  head  and 
back  of  thi;  same  color.     Bill  rather  slcndei-,  somewhat  broader  than  liigh  at  the  base ; 


Cyanwra  eristata. 

cnlmon  ahont  oqnal  to  the  head.  Nostrils  largo,  nearly  cirrnlar,  roncealed  by  bristles. 
Tail  about  as  long  avS  the  wings,  lengthened,  graduated.  Hind  claw  large,  longer  than 
its  digit. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  CnARACTERS.     Wings  and  tail  deep  blue,  the  latter,  with  the  second- 
aries and  tertials,  sometimes  also  the  greater  coverts,  barred  with  black. 

A.  Greater  coverts,  tertials,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers  tipped  broadly 
with  white ;  lower  parts  generally,  including  lateral  and  under  parts  of 
head,  whitish. 

C.  eristata.  Head  above,  back,  scapulars,  lesser  wing-coverts,  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  light  ashy  purplish-blue;  a  narrow  frontal  band, 
a  loral  spot,  streak  behind  the  eye,  and  collar  round  the  neek,  com- 
mencing under  the  crest,  passing  down  across  the  end  of  the  auriculars 
and  expan<ling  into  a  crescent  across  the  jugulum,  black;  throat  tinged 
with  purplish -gray,  the  breast  and  sides  with  smoky -gray ;  abdomen, 
anal  region,  and  erissum  pure  white.  Wing,  o.TO  ;  tail,  0.00;  bill,  1.25; 
tarsus,  1.0.5 ;  middle  toe,  .85 ;  crest,  2.20.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of 
North  America. 
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D*   No  \\  liift"  on  wiiiLT  <>r  tail ;  lower  parts  deep  blue. 

C.  stelleri.  Color  dct'p  l>luc,  less  intous*;  than  on  \vin<:s  and  tail,  cx- 
fcpt  dorsal  /oirioi.,  which  may  be  deep  Mnr,  a.shy-lin)wn,  or  sooty- 
I'latk.  Head  ami  nrck  dark  ^'rayi;;h-browii,  dusky-blue,  or  deep 
black,   the  throat  more  grayish. 

if.  Xo  white  patrh  ovt-r  the  <'ye  ;  throat  ami  chin  not  al>ruptly 
liirhtcr  than  adjaeent  parts;  si-tondaiy  eoverts  not  barred  with 
black. 

Whole  liead,  neck,  jnirnlum,  and  dorsal  region  plain  sooty- 
black  ;  no  blue  ^treak^5  on  forehead,  or  else  these  only  faintly 
indicated.  The  blue  evervwhcre  of  a  uniform  dull  greenish- 
indigo  shade.  Depth  of  bill,  Ao ;  crest,  2.00;  wing,  0.00; 
tail,  0.00 ;  eulmen,  1.35;  tarsus,  l.To;  middle  toe,  1.00.  Huh. 
Northwest  eoast,  from  Sitka  to  tlif  Colmubia  .  \i\v.  stelleri . 

Whole  head,  neck,  juguliua,  and  dorsal  region  plumbeous- 
umber;  the  forehead  conspicuously  streaked  with  blue,  and 
the  crest  washed  ^vith  the  same.  The  blue  of  two  very 
different  shades,  the  wings  and  tail  being  deep  indigo,  the 
body  and  tail-coverts  greeni:<h  cobalt-blue.  Deitth  of  bill, 
.35;  erest,  2.80;  wing,  0.00;  tail,  G.OO;  eulmen,  1.25;  tarsus, 
1.55;  middle  toe,  .00.     Hah.    Sierra  Nevada,  from  Fort  Crook 

to  Fo.  1  Tejon M\v.  frontalis . 

h.  A  pateh  of  silky  white  over  the  vyo)  throat  and  ehin  abruptly 
lighter  than  the  adjoining  parts;  secondary  coverts  barred  dis- 
tinctly with  black. 

Whole  crest,  cheeks,  and  foreneok  deep  black  :  the  crest 
scarcely  tinged  with  blue  ;  doisal  region  light  ashy-plumbeous; 
forehea<l  conspicuously  streaked  with  milk-white.  The  blue 
contrasted  as  in  \wv.  frontnllx.  De[>th  of  bill,  .35  ;  <iest,  3.00; 
wing.  O.lO;  tail,  0.10;  eulmen,  1.25;  tarsus,  1.65;  middle  toe, 
.1)0.     Hah.   Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States        var.  macrolopha. 

Whole  crest,  cheeks,  and  foreneck  deep  black,  the  crest 
strongly  tinged  with  blue;  dorsal  region  greenish  plmubeous- 
lilue.  The  \A\\ii  nearly  uniform  :  forehead  consj>ieuon-ly 
streaked  with  liluish-white.  Depth  (^f  bill.  .35;  er.'st.  2.S0; 
wing,  5.00  ;  tail,  5.00  ;  eulmen,  1.30;  tarsus,  1.00;  middle  too. 
.00.     Hah.    Highlands  of  ^lexico  ,         .         .    var.  d iad e  m  a  ( a  .^ 

Whole  crest,  cheeks,  and  foreneck  deep  blue,  lores  black; 
dorsal  region  ileep  purpiish-blu«'  ;  forehead  consfjicuously 
streaked  with  light  blue.  The  blue  of  a  uniform  shade  — 
deep  purplish-indigo  —  throughout.  Depth  of  bill.  .40  ;  length 
of  crest,  2.50;  wing,  5.80;  tail.  5.80;  eulmen,  1.30;  tarsus, 
1.00;  middle  toe,  .05.  H'th.  Southeastern  Mexico  (Xalapa, 
Belize,  etc.)  .......         var.  coronata.- 

The  different  varieties  just  indicated  under  Cynnvra  stcllfri,  namely,  stel- 
leri, frontalis,  uKarotopha,  diackmata,  and  coronata,  all  appear  to  represent 


1  Cijnvnra  diadcmatn  (P)0NAP.\  Ciimwrfarrnhm  rlinilcmntiia^  Bonap.  Consp.  p.  377.  C}(nno- 
ciWi  diiitl.^  8<LAiEH,  Catal.  Am.  B.  1S62,  143.  The  <J.  jaledta,  Cad.,  from  Bogota,  we  have  not 
seen. 

2  Cijnnnra  comnfif'i.  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  4C". 
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wi*ll-iiiaik<Ml  Mild  (Nisily  (Icfiiit'd  races  of  oiio  ]>riinitivc  sporics,  the  j^riKlii- 
tlnii  liom  one  form  in  tin  {){\u'v  lu'iii;4  vi'iv  n'jjfiilar,  ami  a^icein;;  witli  llie 
}j;LMi('ial  \ariation  at  lend. ml  ujinii  ;;i'nLi;rai»hi('al  disliiltutinn.  Thus,  hci^iii- 
iiiiiLj  witli  i'.  sfiih  ri,  wt*  have  the  aiiliTior  jfait  nt  head  and  ImhIv,  in- 
ehidiii.u'  iiit«'is(ii|.idar  iciiinn,  l»hi(  k,  wiihrnit  any  markings  on  the  head.  In 
J'i'untnlis  llie  hack  is  h^htcr,  and  a  j^lnssy  Itlue  shows  on  the  hut'licad. 
In  nuiirohijiho  the  hhic  ol'  posterior  parts  invades  the  anterior,  tini;i'inj,'  tlieni 
very  decidedly,  leavin;,'  the  jiead  Mack,  with  a  blue  shade  to  the  crest; 
the  forehead  is  j^lossed  with  liluish-white  ;  the  upper  eyelids  liave  a  white 
spot.  Ill  >,,rninita  tlie  hlue  tiiiue  is  deeper,  and  ]>ervades  the  eiitiri*  hody, 
except  tiie  si»le  of  the  head.  The  shade  of  hlue  is  «lillerent  from  nunro/oji/nf, 
antl  more  like  that  of  .shlhri;  <//><(A;///((^<,  intermediate  in  hahitat  l»et\veen 
i/wcroiopha  and  ivronalo,  is  also  intermediate  in  colors.  The  tail  hecomes 
rather  more  even,  and  the  hill  more  .^lender,  as  we  proceed  from  stc/Irri  to 
cvruiuita.  The  bars  on  the  seeuudary  coverts  l)ecome  darker  in  the  same 
progression. 

Cyanura  cristata,  Swainson. 

BLUE  JAT. 

C&rvus  cristatus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  (l(»tli  ed.,)  17.')S,  106  :  (12th  vA.,)  1706,  157.— G.mi  iin, 
Syst.  Xiit.  I,  17S8,  y6i». —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  I,  180s,  2,  pi.  i,  f.  1.  lioN.  Obs. 
Wilson,  1824,  No.  41.  —  Dorcniiv,  (al).  X.  H.  II,  ls;]2,  f.J,  pi.  vi.  —  An"  Orn. 
liiog.  II,  ls:J4,  11  ;  V,  1831>,  47."),  pi.  eii.  (hirrulus  cristntns,  "  Vir.ii.LoT,  Enrviloj). 
890."  — In.  Diet.  XI,  477.    -  n«»N.  Syn,  1828,  58.  —  Sw.   Y.  Hoi.-Ain.  II,  18^1,  2«J3. 

—  ViKiLi.oT,  (lah-ric,   I,   ls24,   l»;(t,  jd.  lii. — Ari».   Binls  Am.   IV,   ll(t.  ]»1.  ccx-xxi. 

—  Max.  ('ul»aii.  .1.  185S,  VI,  192.  I'iai  cristata,  Waci.i.i:,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pica,  Xo.  «. 
Ci/annrits  crista f IIS,  S\\.\i\si)S,  V.  iJor.-Am.  II,  is.'.l  App.  4!t5.  —  BAiia>,  Kiitls  X. 
Am.  1858,  580.  —  Samcki^s,  364.  —  Ai.i.kn,  li.  K.  Fla.  21'7.  Ci/aimna-a.!'  cristatus, 
liON.  List,  1838.  Cynnocitta.  cristata,  Stkk  ki.anh.  Ann.  Maj^.  X.  H.  Is4.'>.  2«!1. — 
Cabani.s,  Mils.  Hein.  1851,  221.     Ci/'i)imjarra/as  cri.sfatas,  IJun.  (."onsji.  1850,  376. 

Sp.  ('war.  Ti-rst  alxint  one  tliinl  lonirer  than  tlic  Mil.  Tail  nnirji  uradnatod.  Cfcnoral 
polor  aliovc  lidit  piirj)li>li-liliu':  wintrs  and  lail-leatlitTs  uitianiarinc-liliir :  the  .^ecoiidarios 
and  tcrtials.  the  irieatcr  wintr-eovorts.  an<l  the  exi>(»>('d  .surtaee  of  the  tail,  shaijdy  l-ainlcil 
with  blark  and  broadly  tippeil  with  white,  except  on  the  central  tail-teat  her.<.  iJemath 
white:  tinned  with  puiplish-hhio  on  tlie  thfoat.  and  with  hlnisli-brown  on  the  si<K'S. 
A  hlaek  crcisrent  on  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  the  horns  passinfjr  lorward  and  connect inij 
with  a  liaU-collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  A  narrow  liontal  lin(>  and  loral  resjion  Maidv; 
feathers  on  the  Lase  of  the  V)ill  hlne,  like  the  crown.  Female  rather  dulliT  in  color,  and 
a  little  .cnialler.     Lencrth.  12.25;  wiiiL'.  5.0.');  tail.  . '.7-'). 

HAn.  Kastern  North  AnKMica.  wc-^t  to  the  Mi«=onri.  Northeastern  Texas  (Dresser, 
Ibis,  18G.5,  494).     North  to  Red  River  and  Moo.se  Factory. 

Specimens  from  north  of  the  Ignited  States  are  lari]fer  than  more  southern 

ones.     A  series  of  s)teciniens  from  Florida,  hrouLrht  hy  ^Ir.  Boardman,  are 

(piite  peculiar  in  some  res))ects,  and  ]>rol>alily  re])reseiit  a  local  race  resident 

there.     In  these  Florida  s[»ecimens  the  wing  and  tail  are  each  an  inch  or 
VOL.  II.  :i.") 
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Cyanura  cristata. 


more  shorter  than  in  Pennsylvania  examples,  while  the  bill  is  not  any 
smaller.     Tlie  crest  is  very  short ;  the  white  spaces  on  secondaries  and  tail- 
feathers  more  restricted. 

Habits.  The  common  Blue 
Jay  of  North  America  is  found 
ti.iouiihout  the  continent,  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mis- 
souri A'alley,  and  from  Florida 
and  Texas  to  tlie  fur  regions 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  5Gth 
parallel.  It  was  found  breeding 
near  Lake  Winnepeg  by  Donald 
Gunn.  It  was  also  observed  in 
these  regions  bv  Sir  John  liich- 
ardson.  It  was  met  with  by 
Captain  Blakiston  on  the  forks 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  not 
farther  west. 

The  entire  family  to  whicli 
this  Jay  belongs,  and  of  which 
it  is  a  very  conspicuous  member, 
is  nearly  cosmopcjlitttu  as  to  distribution,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  intelligence  of  all  its  members.  Its  habits  are  striking,  peculiar, 
and  full  of  interest,  often  evincing  sagacity,  forethought,  and  intelligence 
strongly  akin  to  reason.  These  traits  belong  not  exclusively  to  any  one 
species  or  generic  subdivision,  but  are  common  to  tlie  whole  family. 

When  first  met  with  in  the  wild  and  unexplored  regions  of  our  country, 
the  Jay  appears  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  intruder,  n'  .n.  Yet,  curious  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  he  follows  the  stranger,  watches  all  his  movements,  hov- 
ers with  great  pertinacity  about  his  steps,  ever  keeping  at  a  res})ectful  dis- 
tance, even  l^efore  lie  has  been  tauglit  to  bew^are  of  the  deadly  gun.  After- 
wards,  as  he  becomes  better  acquainted  with  man,  the  Jay  conforms  his  own 
conduct  to  the  treatment  he  receives.  Where  he  is  hunted  in  wanton  sport, 
because  of  brilliant  plumage,  or  persecuted  because  of  unjust  prejudices  and 
a  bad  reputation  not  deserved,  he  is  shy  and  wary,  shuns,  as  much  as  possible, 
human  society,  and,  when  the  hunter  intrudes  into  liis  retreat,  seems  to 
delight  to  follow  and  ainioy  him,  and  to  give  the  alarm  to  all  dwellers  of 
the  woods  that  their  foe  is  approaching. 

In  parts  of  the  couutry\  as  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  otlier  AVestern 
States,  where  the  Jay  is  ujimolested  and  exempt  from  ]iersecution,  we  find 
him  as  familiar  and  confiding  as  any  of  the  favored  birds  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  the  groves  of  Iowa  V^^.  Allen  found  our  Blue  Jay  nearly  as 
unsuspicious  as  a  Black-cap  ned  T  H'  vise.  In  Illinois  he  speaks  of  them  as 
very  abundant  and  half  domestic,     .uid  again,  in  Indiana,  in  one  of  the 
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principal  streets  of  riicliiiioiid,  the  same  gentleman  f<mncl  tlie  nest  of  these 
birds  in  a  lihic-bush,  under  the  window  uf  a  dwelling.  In  the  summer  of 
1843  I  saw  a  nest  of  the  Jay,  filled  with  young,  in  a  tree  standing  near  the 
house  of  Mr.  Audubon,  in  the  eity  of  New  York.  The  habits  of  no  two 
species  can  well  be  more  unlike  than  are  those  which  persecution  on  the 
one  hand  and  kind  treatment  on  the  otlier  have  developed  in  this  bird. 

The  lilue  Jay,  wherever  found,  is  mo  -e  or  less  resident.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  more  southern  portions  of  its  area  of  reproduction.  In 
Texas,  Dr.  Lincecum  informs  us,  this  Jay  remains  both  sunniier  and  winter. 
It  is  there  said  to  build  its  nest  of  nmd,  a  material  rarelv  if  ever  used  in 
more  northern  localities ;  and  when  placed  not  far  from  dwelling-houses, 
it  is  lined  with  cotton  thread,  rags  of  calico,  and  the  like.  They  are,  he 
writes,  very  intelligent  and  sensil)le  birds,  subsisting  on  insects,  acorn-s, 
etc.  He  has  occasionally  known  them  to  destroy  bats.  In  Texas  the^  eem 
to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  and  to  nest  near  dwellings  as  a  nuaiis  of 
safety  against  Hawks.  They  nest  but  once  a  year,  and  lay  but  four  eggs. 
In  a  female  dissected  by  him,  he  detected  one  hundred  and  twelve  ova,  and 
from  these  data  he  infers  that  the  natural  life  of  a  Jay  is  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Allen  mentions  finding  the  Blue  Jay  in  Kansas  ejpially  at  home, 
and  as  vivacious  and  even  more  ijavlv  colored  than  at  the  North.  While 
it  seemed  to  have  forgotten  none  of  the  droll  notes  and  fantastic  ways 
always  to  be  expected  from  it,  there  was  added  to  its  manners  that  famil- 
iarity which  characterizes  it  in  the  more  newly  settled  i)ortions  of  the 
country,  occasionally  surprising  one  with  some  new  exi)ression  of  feeling 
or  sentiment,  or  some  unexpected  eccentricity  in  its  varied  notes,  perhaps 
developed  by  the  more  southern  surroundings. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  arboreal  in  its  habits.  It  prefers  the  shelter  and  security 
of  thick  co^'ers  to  more  open  ground.  It  is  omnivorous,  eating  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  food,  though  with  an  apparent  preference  for  the  former, 
feeding  upon  insects,  their  eggs  and  larvix?,  and  worms,  wherever  procurable. 
It  also  lays  up  large  stores  of  acorns  and  beech  mast  for  food  in  winter, 
when  insects  cannot  be  procured  in  sutHcient  abundance.  Even  at  this  sea- 
son it  hunts  for  and  devours  in  large  quantities  the  eggs  of  the  destructive 
tent  caterpillar. 

The  Jay  is  charged  with  a  propensity  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
smaller  birds,  and  has  even  been  accused  of  killing  full-grown  birds.  I  am 
not  able  to  verify  these  charges,  but  they  seem  to  be  too  generally  conceded 
to  be  disputed.  These  are  the  ordy  serious  grounds  of  complaint  that  can 
be  brought  against  it,  and  are  more  than  outweiglied,  tenfold,  by  the  immense 
services  it  renders  to  man  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  Its  depreda- 
tions on  the  garden  or  the  farm  are  too  trivial  to  ])e  mentioned. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  conspicuous  as  a  musician.  He  exhibits  a  variety  in  his 
}iotes,  and  occasionally  a  beavty  and  a  harmony  in  his  song,  for  which  few 
give  him  due  credit.    Wilson  compares  his  position  among  our  singing  birds 
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to  tliiit  of  tlie  tnini])eter  in  the  Land.  His  notes  he  varies  to  an  almost 
infinite  extent,  at  <»ne  time  screaming  with  all  his  might,  at  another  war- 
bling with  all  th(5  sottness  of  tone  and  moderation  of  the  lUuehird,  and 
acjain  imi)artinu"  to  his  voice  a  ii;ratin«'  liarshness  Lliat  is  indeseriltal>le. 

The  power  of  mimiery  possessed  hy  the  Jay,  thougli  ditfeient  from,  is 
hardly  surpassed  hy  'hat  of  the  Mocking-ljird.  It  especially  (Udights  to 
imitate  tlie  cries  of  tlie  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  at  other  times  those  of  the  Ifed- 
tailed  and  IJed-shouhiered  Hawks  are  given  with  such  similaritv  that  the 
small  birds  Hy  to  a  covert,  and  the  inmates  of  the  poultry-yard  are  in  the 
greatest  alarm.  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  on  who.se  grounds  a 
large  colony  of  Jays  took  \\\)  their  abode  and  became  very  familiar,  has  given 
me  a  verv  intere.stiut;  account  of  their  habits.  The  followiuLf  is  an  extract: 
"  Thev  soon  became  so  familiar  as  to  feed  about  our  vards  and  corn-cribs. 
At  the  dawn  of  every  plea.sant  day  throughout  the  year,  the  nesting-season 
excepted,  a  stranger  in  my  house  might  well  suppose  that  all  the  axles  in 
the  country  were  screechiug  aloud  for  lubrication,  hearing  the  liarsh  and  dis- 
cordant ut*  "ranees  of  the.se  birds.  During  the  day  the  poultry  might  be 
frequently  seen  running  into  their  hiding-places,  and  the  gobbler  with  his 
upturned  eye  searching  the  heavens  for  the  enemy,  all  excited  and  alarmed 
by  the  mimic  utterances  of  the  adai)t  ventriloquists,  the  Jays,  simulating  the 
cries  of  the  Ked-shouldered  and  the  IJed-tailed  Hawks.  The  domestic  circle 
of  the  barn-yard  evidently  never  gained  any  insight  into  the  deception  by  ex- 
perience ;  for,  though  the  trick  was  repeated  every  few  hours,  the  excitement 
would  always  be  re-enacted." 

When  reared  from  the  nest,  these  birds  become  very  tame,  and  are  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  confinement.  They  very  soon  gi'ow^  into  annising  pets, 
learning  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to  sinudate  almost  every  sound  that 
they  hear.  Wilson  gives  an  account  of  one  that  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
family  of  a  gentleman  in  South  Carolina  that  displayed  great  intelligence, 
and  had  all  the  lo(piacity  of  a  parrot.  This  bird  couhl  utter  several  words 
with  great  distinctness,  and,  whenever  called,  would  immediately  answer  to 
its  name  with  great  sociability. 

The  late  Dr.  Esteep,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  an  experienced  bird-fancier,  assured 
Dr.  Kirtland  that  he  has  invariably  fonnd  the  Blue  Jay  more  ingenious, 
cunning,  and  teachable  than  any  other  species  of  bird  he  has  ever  attempted 
to  instruct. 

Dr.  Kirtland  has  also  informed  me  of  the  almost  invaluable  services  ren- 
dered to  the  farmers  in  his  neiuhljorhood,  bv  the  Blue  Javs,  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  caterpillars.  When  he  first  settled  on  his  farm,  he  found  every  apple 
and  wild-cherry  tree  in  the  vicinity  extensively  disfigured  and  denuded  of 
its  leaves  by  the  larva'  of  the  Clisiommjm  amcrimna,  or  the  tent  caterpillar. 
The  evil  was  so  extensive  that  even  the  best  farmers  despaired  of  counter- 
acting it.  Xot  long  jifter  the  Jays  colonized  upon  his  place  lie  found  they 
were    feeding    their   young   quite    extensively   with    these   larvie,   and   so 
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thoroughly  that  two  or  tliivu  vt'ars  afterwards  not  a  worm  was  to  be  seen 
in  tliat  neiglil)orli(i(Hl ;  and  more  recently  he  has  searcheil  for  it  in  vain,  in 
order  to  rear  cal)inet  si^'cinu-ns  of  the  niotli. 

The  Jay  builds  a  strong  coarse  nest  in  the  branch  of  some  forest  or  or- 
chard tree,  or  even  in  a  low  Ixish.  It  is  formed  of  twigs  rudely  but  strongly 
interwoven,  and  is  lintMl  with  dark  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  usuallv  live, 
and  mrely  six  in  numl)cr. 

The  eggs  of  this  si»ecies  are  usually  of  a  rounded-oval  shajie,  oljtuse,  and 
of  very  equal  size  at  either  end.  Their  ground-color  is  a  brownish-olive, 
varying  in  depth,  and  occasicaially  an  olive-drab.  They  are  sparingly  spotted 
with  darker  olive-brown.  In  size  they  vary  from  1.05  to  1.20  inches  in 
length,  and  in  breadtli  irom  .82  to  .88  of  an  inch.  Their  average  size  is 
about  1.15  by  .80  of  an  inch. 


Cyanura  stelleri,  Swainson. 

STELLES'S  J  AT. 

Corvm  stcUcri,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Xat.  1,  1788,  370.  —  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  1,  1790,  158.— 
Pallas,  Zoog.  Kosso-As.  I,  1811,  393.  —  B.inap.  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1827,  49.  —  Ib. 
Suppl.  Syn.  1828,  433.  -  Aid.  Oni.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  4.53,  pi.  ccdxii.  Garrulns 
stcllcri,  ViEiLLoT,  Diet.  XII,  1S17,  481.  —  B*. nap.  Am.  Oni.  II,  1828,  44,  pi.  xiii. — 
NuTTALL,  Man.  I,  1832,  229.  —  Ari>.  Syn.  1839,  154.  -Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  107, 
pi.  ccxxx  (not  of  SwAiN.soN,  F.  Bor.-Am.  n.  Cijanurus  stdJeri,  Swainson,  F.  Bor.- 
Am.  II,  1831,  49,'),  App.  Pica  siclhri,  Wa(;lkii,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pirn,  No.  10. 
Cyanocorcw  .stcllcri,  BoN.  List,  1838.  FiNstii,  Al.li.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 
Cynmcittn  stcllcri.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  221.  Xkwbkrry,  P.  R.  R.  Kep.  VI,  iv, 
1857,  85.  Ctjanoijarrul us  stcllcri,  Bonap.  Consptntus,  1850,  377.  Stcller's  Croit;  Pen- 
nant, Arctic  Zool.  II,  Sp.  139.  Lath.  Syn.  I,  387.  djanura  s.  B-aiup,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  581  (in  part).  LuJtn,  Pr.  H.  A.  Inst.  IV,  122  (British  Colundua  ;  nt'st). 
—  Dall  &  Banni.ster,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  I,  1869,  486  (Alaska). —Cuopeh,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  298  (in  part). 

Sp.  Char.  Crest  about  one  third  lonprer  than  the  bill.  Fifth  quill  longest;  second 
about  equal  to  the  secondary  quills.  Tail  graduated:  lateral  feathers  about  .70  of  an 
inch  >hortest.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  forepart  of  breast,  dark  brownish-black. 
Back  and  lesser  wincr-coverts  blnckish-browri,  the  scapulars  glossed  with  blue.  Under 
parts,  rump,  tail-coverts,  and  wings  greenish-blue ;  exposed  surfaces  of  lesser  quills  dark 
indigo-blue  ;  tertials  and  ends  of  tail-feathers  rather  obsoletely  banded  with  blaclc. 
Feathers  of  the  forehead  streaked  with  greenish-blue.  Length,  about  13.00;  wing,  o.So; 
tail,  5.85;  tarsus,  1.75  (L021). 

TLvB.  Pacific  coa.sit  of  North  America,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Sitka ;  east  to  St. 
Mary's  Mission,  Rocky  Mountains. 

Habits.  Dr.  Suckley  Regarded  Steller  s  Jay  as  probably  the  most  abui'- 
dant  bird  of  its  size  in  all  the  wooded  country  between  the  Ilocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacitic.  He  describes  it  as  tame,  loquacious,  and  possessed  of  the 
most  impudent  curiosity.  It  is  a  hardy,  tough  bird,  and  a  constant  winter 
resident  of  Washington  Territory.     Tt  is  remarkable  for  its  varied  cries  and 
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notes,  and  seems  to  have  one  tor  every  emotion  or  pursuit  in  which  it 
is  eni^niireil.  It  also  lias  a  j^reat  fondness  tor  imitatini;  the  notes  of  other 
birds.  Dr.  Su'^kh'Y  states  tliat  frequently  when  pleasantly  excited  by  the 
hope  of  obtainin*,'  a  rare  bird,  in  consecpuMiee  of  hearini,^  an  unknown  note 
issuing  from  some  clump  of  l)ushes  or  thicket,  he  has  been  not  a  little  dis- 
a]>i)ointed  by  finding'  tliat  it  had  issued  from  this  Jay.  It  mimics  accurately 
the  i)rinci]ial  cry  of  the  Catbird. 

Dr.  Cooi)er  also  found  it  very  common  in  all  the  forests  on  both  sides  of 
the  Cascade  ^Mountains.  While  it  seemed  to  depend  chietly  upon  the  forest 
for  its  food,  in  the  winter  it  would  make  visits  to  the  vicinity  of  houses,  and 
steal  anytliinj^'  eatable  it  could  find  within  its  reach,  even  potatoes.  In 
these  forages  u])on  the  gardens  and  farm-yards,  they  are  both  silent  and 
watchful,  evidently  conscious  of  the  peril  of  their  undertaking,  and  when 
discovered  they  instantly  fly  off'  to  the  cimcealment  of  the  forests.  They 
also  mnke  visits  to  the  Indian  lodges  when  the  owners  are  absent,  and  force 
their  way  into  them  if  possible,  one  of  their  number  keeping  watch.  In  the 
forest  they  do  not  ajijtcar  to  be  shy  or  timid,  but  boldly  follow  those  who 
intrude  ui)on  their  domain,  screaming,  and  calling  their  companions  around 
them.  Hazel-nuts  are  one  of  their  gre='  articles  of  winter  food ;  and  Dr. 
Cooper  states  that,  in  order  to  break  ti^e  shell,  the  Jay  resorts  to  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  taking  them  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  fixing  them  in  a 
crotch  or  cavity,  and  hammering  them  with  its  bill  nntil  it  can  reach  the 
meat  within.  Their  nest  he  describes  as  large,  loosely  built  of  sticks,  and 
placed  in  a  bush  or  low  tree. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  its  food  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
seeds  of  the  pine,  particularly  of  P.  hrarlii/ptcra,  which  Dr.  Newberry  states  he 
has  often  seen  them  extracting  from  the  cones,  and  with  which  the  stomachs 
of  those  he  killed  were  usually  filled.  He  found  these  birds  ranging  as  lar 
north  as  the  line  of  the  British  Territory,  and  from  the  coast  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains. 

In  his  Western  journey  Mr.  Xuttall  met  with  these  birds  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  the  Oregon,  east  of  Walla-walla.  There  he  found  them  scarce  and 
shy.  Afterwards  he  found  them  abundant  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Colund)ia, 
where  their  loud  trumpeting  clangor  was  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  calling 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  (li('jf-(^j"y,  or  chattering  with  a  variety  of  other  notes, 
some  of  them  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Blue  Jav.  They  are  more 
b(jld  and  familiar  than  our  Jjiv.  Watchful  as  a  douj,  no  sooner  does  a 
stranger  show  himself  in  their  vicinity  than  they  neglect  all  other  employ- 
ment to  come  round  him,  following  and  sometimes  scolding  at  him  with  great 
pertinacity  and  signs  of  irritability.  At  other  times,  stimulated  by  curiosity, 
they  follow  for  a  while  in  perfect  silence,  until  something  seems  to  arouse 
their  ire,  and  then  their  vociferous  cries  are  poured  out  with  unceasing  volu- 
bility till  the  intruder  has  ])nssed  from  their  view. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Xuttall  found  a  nest  of  tiiese  birds  in  a  small 
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sapling  of  tlie  Douglas  fir,  on  the  borders  of  a  dense  f<>rest,  and,  some  time 
after,  a  ce'M)nd  nest  with  youni,%  in  an  elevated  branch  nf  anotlier  tir,  on  the 
border  of  a  rocky  clilf.  The  first  nest  contained  four  eggs,  nf  a  pale  green, 
marked  witli  small  olive-brown  spots,  varied  with  others  inclining  to  a  violet 
hue.  The  ]»arents  tlew  at  liim  with  the  utmost  anger  and  agitation,  abiiosi 
deafening  him  with  their  cries  ;  and  .ilthough  he  took  only  two  of  their  eggs, 
the  next  day  he  lounu  they  had  forsaken  their  nest.  Tiiis  nest  was  bulky, 
made  of  interlaced  twigs  and  roots,  with  a  stout  layer  of  mud.  and  lined 
with  black  rootlets.  One  of  the  e«:gs  takeJi  by  Mr.  Nuttall  is  in  mv  cabinet, 
and  is  as  he  describes  it,  except  that  the  obscure  markings  ot  violet  have 
nearly  faded  out.  It  measures  1.20  inches  in  length,  and  .'.»(»  in  breadth,  is 
oval  in  shape,  and  a  little  more  obtuse  at  one  end  than  at  the  (»ther. 

This  Jay  was  obtained  by  Steller  at  Xootka,  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  in  latitude  50°.  It  was  also  found  in  abundance  by  Mr.  Dall 
at  Sitka,  in  British  Columbia,  where  a  number  of  specimens  were  ol)tained 
by  Mr.  Bischoff  and  by  ^Ir.  KUiot. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  states  that  this  Jay  ever  makes  its  ]iresence  known  by  the 
constant  utterance  of  discordant  screams.  It  is  continually  hopping  from 
bough  to  bough,  darting  down  to  catch  an  insect,  ]MMlorming  short,  erratic 
flights,  and  jerking  up  and  down  its  crest  of  bright  feathers.  Its  \un>y  song 
seems  to  be  everywhere.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  restlessness,  and,  l)y  dint 
of  sheer  impudence,  attracts  attention  even  from  the  hunter.  He  adds  that 
it  seemed  fond  of  fre([uenting  the  haunts  of  man,  and  is  always  plentiful 
near  Indian  lodges  or  white  men's  shanties.  It  is  by  no  means  epicurean 
in  taste,  but  readily  devours  anything,  whether  seeds  or  salmon,  grasshop- 
pers or  venison.  Its  nest  he  found  artfully  concealed  amidst  the  thick  foli- 
age of  a  young  pine-tree.  It  was  composed  of  moss,  small  twigs,  lichens, 
and  fir  fronds,  and  lined  with  deer's  hair.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid 
aj)pears  to  be  seven. 


Cyanura  stelleri,  var.  firontalis,  Ridgway. 

8IEBBA  JAT. 

Cyanura  stelhri,  Auct.     All  reference  to  Steller's  Jay  as  occurring  in  California,  excepting 
on  the  northern  Coast  Range,  relate  to  this  variety. 

Sp.  Char.  Head,  neck,  and  dorsal  rcfrion  plnmboons-nmber.  darker  on  tho  head,  and 
posteriorly  chanprinjr  jrradually  into  tlio  liirlit  trrecnish-Mne  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  wings 
and  tail  deep  indiszo-blue,  the  tertials.  secondaries,  and  tail  ccnspieuously  marked  with 
broad  and  rather  distant  bars  of  black ;  primaries  greenish  liGrht-bliie,  like  the  rump, 
abdomen,  etc.  Whole  forehead  conspicuously  streaked  with  blue  (the  streaks  forming 
two  parallel  series,  where  the  feathers  are  not  disarranged),  and  the  crest  strongly  tinged 
with  blue.  $  (53,G39,  Carson  City.  Nevada,  April  30,  18G8) :  wing,  6.00;  tail  6.00 ; 
culmen,  1.25;  depth  of  bill,  .35;  tarsus,  1.55;  middle  toe,  .90;  crest,  2.80.  9  (53.640, 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  April  30,  1868)  :  wing,  5.70 ;  tail,  5.50.      Y)dng  with  the  blue  of 
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the  Ixxly  and  head  entiroly  replaced  by  a  sooty  grayish;  and  that  of  the  wings  and  tail 
duller,  and  less  distinetly  harred. 

If. VI!.      Whole   leiiL'tli   ol'  the   Sierra  Nevada,  I'roui    l'\»rt  Crook  (where   it  approaches 
var.  sfi'lh-ri)  h*  Fort  Tejon. 

Tn  the  cidurs  <d"  the  ImkIv,  winjjs,  and  tail,  this  well-niaiked  race  resembles 
C.  macro/oji/ta  in  every  resi)ect,  e.xeejtt  that  the  greater  eoverts  are  not  barred 
with  Idaek  ;  there  heini;  the  same  al>iui)t  euntrast  between  the  dcrp  blue  ot" 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  liglit  greenish-blue  of  tlie  body,  tail-coverts,  and 
primaries,  —  seen  only  in  tliese  two  forms.  Tiie  variety  is  confined  to  the 
nioinitains  of  California  and  Western  Xevaila,  extending  along  the  Sierra 
Nevada  about  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  there  being  si)eeiniens  in  the 
collection  from  Fort  Crook  and  Fort  Tejon,  and  in*^LTniediate  localities. 

Hai'.its.  The  lUue-fronted  Jay,  so  far  as  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  llidgway, 
was  found  to  lie  exclusi\ely  an  inhabitant  of  the  f>ine  woods  (d'  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  is,  with  Clarke's  Xuteracker,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
birds  of  that  region.  In  its  general  habits  and  manners,  it  great! v  resembles 
the  eastern  lUue  day,  but  is  rather  more  shy,  while  its  notes  are  very 
different,  and  do  r.ot  possess  the  variety  and  Hexibility  of  the  cristnta,  Ijut 
are  in  comiiarison  harsh  and  discordant.  .  The  usual  note  is  a  hoarse,  deep- 
toned  monosyllabic  squaMk.     Sometimes  it  utters  a  hollow  sonorous  chatter. 

Near  Carson  City  one  of  these  birds  had  been  winged  by  a  shot,  and,  in 
falling,  alighted  on  the  lower  branches  of  a  pine-tree.  Upon  an  attempt  to 
'•""■'  1^,  tue  bird  be^an  to  ascend  the  tree  limb  bv  limb,  at  the  same 
tune  uttering  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  lled-tailed  Hawk,  evidently 
in  the  hope  of  frightening  away  his  tormentors.  Dr.  Newberry  regards  this 
Jay  as  the  western  counterpart  of  the  6'.  criatata.  r>y  its  more  conspicuous 
crest,  its  bold,  defiant  air,  and  its  excessively  harsh  and  disagreeable  cry,  it 
challenges  and  secures  attention.  He  fcnmd  it  almost  exclusivelv  confined 
to  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  choosing  in  preference  those  covered 
with  pines. 

Dr.  Heermann  found  these  Javs  abundant  and  resident  as  far  south  as 
AVarner's  Uanch,  where,  though  conunon,  they  were  for  some  reason  so 
unusually  wihl  and  vigilant  as  not  to  be  easily  procurable.  In  feeding,  he 
observed  that  thev  seemed  alwavs  to  begin  in  the  lower  branches  and 
ascend,  ho])ping  from  twig  to  twig,  to  the  to])niost  ])oint,  and,  while  thus 
emidoyed,  utter  a  harsh  screaming  note  that  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

This  species,  Dr.  Coop»3r  states,  is  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, inhabiting  the  whole  lenuth  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Coast 
liange  as  f\ir  south,  at  least,  as  Santa  Cruz.  Though  shov.ing  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  pine  forests  they  souietimes  in  winter  fre<pient  those  of 
oaks.  They  are  omnivorous,  eating  seeds,  acorns,  nuts,  insects,  and  in  winter 
even  potatoes  and  dead  fish.  They  are  at  times  bold  and  prying,  and  at 
others  \'ery  cautious  and  suspicious.      They  soon  learn  to  appreciate  a  gun. 
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and  show  f^reat  sa^Mcity  in  their  movements  to  avoid  its  peril.     Ou  the 
Cohunbia  they  lay  iu  ^lay,  and  in  Culil'oruia  about  a  month  earlier. 


Cyanura  stelleri,  var.  macrolopha,  Baird. 

LONO-CBESTED  JAT. 

Cyannciftn  wncrnlopha,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sr.  riiila.  VII,  .Tunc,  1854,  118  (Alhuqurrqu<). 
fdarruhis  strlhri,  Swaixsox,  F.  Bor.-Am.  II,  1831,  294,  pi.  liv  (liead-watcrs  of  Co- 
lumbia; figure  of  a  bird  intenucdiate  between  C.  strlfcri  and  macroh>2)hn).  Cynmira 
maerolopha,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  582.  —  Elliot,  lllust  Am.  B,  I,  xvii.  — 
Cooi'EH,  Urn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  300. 

Sr.  CnAR.  Crest  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bill.  Tail  moderately  graduated ;  the 
lateral  feathers  about  .GO  oP  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle.  Fourth  and  fillh  quills 
longest ;  second  siiorter  than  the  secondaries.  Head  all  round,  throat,  and  forepart  of 
the  breast,  black,  the  crest  with  a  gloss  of  blue;  rest  of  back  dark  ashy-brown  with  a 
gloss  of  greenish.  Under  parts,  rump,  tail-coverts,  and  outer  surfaces  of  primaries, 
greenish-blue;  greater  coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials,  and  upper  surface  of  tail-feathers 
briglit  blue,  banded  with  black ;  forehead  streaked  with  opaque  white,  passing  behind 
into  pale  blue;  a  white  patch  over  the  eye.  Chin  grayi.sh.  Length,  12.')0 ;  wing,  5.85; 
tail,  5.85  ;  tarsus,  1.70  (8.:351). 

IIab.  Central  line  of  Rocky  Mountains  from  northern  border  of  the  United  States  to 
table-lands  of  Mexico;   Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 

Young  birds  have  the  bright  blue  of  body  and  black  of  head  replaced  by 
a  dull  slate ;  the  head  unvaried. 

An  apparent  link  between  this  variety  and  C.  steUcri  is  represented  in 
the  Smithsonian  collection  by  three  specimens  from  the  region  towards 
the  liead-waters  of  the  Cohunbia,  where  the  respective  areas  of  distribution 
of  the  two  overlap.  In  this  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  as 
black  as  in  stdleri  (much  darker  than  macrolopha),  with  the  short  crest;  but 
the  forehead  (except  in  one  specimen)  is  streaked  with  blue,  and  there  is  a 
white  patch  over  the  eye.  As  in  stelleri,  there  are  no  black  bars  on  the 
greater  wing-coverts.  As  this  is  an  abundant  form,  whether  permanent  race 
or  hybrid,  it  may  be  called  var.  anncctens. 

Habits.  The  Long-crested  Jay  appears  to  occur  throughout  the  central 
mnge  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  where  it 
is  replaced  by  a  closely  allied  s];)ecies  or  race,  the  Cyanura  coronata  of  Swain- 
son. 

Mr.  Ridgway  met  with  this  Jay  only  among  the  Wahsatch  and  the 
Uintah  Mountains.  They  appeared  to  be  rather  common  in  those  regions, 
though  far  from  being  abundant.  In  their  manners  and  in  their  notes 
they  are  described  as  having  been  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Sierm  Nevada  form.  Tlieir  notes,  however,  are  said  to  be  not  so  loud  nor 
so  coarse  as  those  of  the  more  western  species.  A  nest,  fo  nd  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  June  25,  1869,  in  Parley's  Park,  Wahsatch  Mountains,  was  in  a  small 
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lir-tlue  (HI  the  eilg(!  of  .1  wood.  It  was  aaddled  on  a  horizontal  branch 
rtl)oiit  tilteeii  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained  six  ejj;gs.  The  base  of  the 
nest  was  composed  of  coarse  strong  sticks,  ni(h'ly  put  togc^tlier.  Ui)on  this 
was  c(mstru('te(l  a  solid,  firm  }>lastering  of  mud  of  a  uniform  concave  sliape, 
lined  with  line  wirv  roots.  The  external  diameter  is  al)out  nine  iiiclies,  and 
the  height  of  the  nest  four.  The  interior  is  five  inelies  in  diameter,  and  three 
in  depth. 

Tlie  species  was  first  descril)ed  by  Professor  Baird,  from  specimens 
obtained  bv  Dr.  Kennerlv,  who  writes  that  he  first  saw  this  bird  amom; 
the  lofty  pines  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  November,  ISr).'!  Leaving  that 
range,  he  did  not  meet  with  it  again  until  his  party  crossed  the  Aztec 
^lountains,  in  January,  1854,  where  it  was  less  abundant  than  when  first 
met  with.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  found  among  the  cedars  on  the  high 
grcuiiids,  though  occasionally  seen  among  the  clumps  of  large  pines  that 
were  scattered  along  the  valley.     The  party  did  not  meet  with  it  again. 

Dr.  Cones  found  this  species  a  common  and  a  resident  bird  in  Arizona. 
It  was  observed  to  be  almost  exclusively  an  inliabitant  of  jtine  woods,  and  was 
generally  to  be  met  with  only  in  small  companies,  never  congregating  in  the 
manner  of  Woodhouse'3  Jay.  He  describes  it  as  very  shy,  vigilant,  noisy, 
and  tyrannical. 

Tlie  eggs  of  C.  mncrolopha  measure  1.30  inches  in  length  and  .91  in  breadth. 
Their  ground-color  is  a  light  sea-green.  They  are  somewdiat  sparingly 
spotted  with  fine  markings  of  dark  olive-brown,  and  lighter  cloudings  of  a 
pur})lisli  or  violet  brown.  They  are  oblong  oval  in  shape,  obtuse  at  either 
end,  but  more  ta])ering  at  one  end.  They  appear  to  be  a  little  larger  than 
the  eggs  of  stdUri,  and  the  ground-color  is  brighter,  and  the  markings  deeper 
and  more  of  an  olive  hue. 


Genus  C7ANOCITTA,   Strickland. 

Ciinnocitta,  Strickland,  Annals  and  Mag.  N.  H.  XV,  1845,  260.     (Type,  Gamihia  call- 

fvniiciis,  Vicoiis. ) 
Aphelocoma,  C'abanis,  Mus.  Hcin.  1851,  221.     (Same  type.) 

CiiAR.  Head  without  crest.  Wiiiirs  and  tail  blue,  without  any  bands.  Back  usually 
with  a  gray  patch,  diflerent  from  the  head.  Bill  about  as  broad  as  higii  at  the  base,  and 
tlie  cidiiK'U  a  little  short(»r  than  the  head.  Nostrils  larcre,  nearly  circular,  and  conceaU-d. 
Tail  nearly  cfpial  to  the  wings,  lengthened,  graduated,  or  else  shorter  and  nearly  even. 

This  genus  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  entire 
absence  of  crest  and  of  black  bars  on  the  blue  of  wings  and  tail.  The 
species  and  races  hitherto  described  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  accompa- 
nying synopsis.  The  characters  indicated  above  are  of  no  very  great  generic 
value,  but  as  the  group  is  a  very  natural  one  it  will  be  as  well  to  retain  it. 
As  in  Cifanura,  the  species  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
one  indeed  being  apparently  confined  to  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
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Tt  woukl  j)erliaps  l»e  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  to  consider  Sections  A 


Cynnofitta  califomica. 


and  r>  as  representing  in  their  general  characters,  resj)ectively,  the  types 
from  which  their  subdivisions  have  sx)rung. 

A.  Tiiil  loiif^t'i-  than  wings.  A  sujK'rciliary  stripe  of  whitish  streaks  ;  jnrrular 
and  pectoral  rcatiiers  Caintly  edged  with  hhiish,  posteriorly  forming  an  indistinct 
collar,  intorrnpted  medially.     Ear-coverts  dnsky,  except  in  var.  iroodhousei. 

(I.  Forehead  and  nasal  tnfts  hoary  white ;  the  superciliary  stripe  a  continuous 
wash  of  the  same.  Scapulars  blue  like  the  wings ;  dorsal  region  (the  inter- 
scapulars) as  light-colored  as  the  lower  parts. 

C.  floridana.     Back  and   lower  parts  pale   ashy-hrown ;    lower   tail- 
coverts  hright  blue.      Wing,  4.50  ;  tail,  5.70  ;  bill,  1.20  and  .35  ;  tarsus, 
1.40;   middle  toe,  .8.5.    Wing-fornnila,  4,  .5,  6,  7,  3,  8,  9,  2,  10;   lirst, 
1.80  shorter  than  longest.      Graduation  of  tail,   1.50.     Hub.     Florida 
(only). 
h.  Forehead  and  nasal  tufts  bright  blue ;  superciliary  stripe  composed  of 
narrow  streaks;  scapulars  ashy  like  the  back;  back  much  darker  than  the 
lower  parts. 

C.  californica. 

Lower  tail-coverts  bright  blue,  dorsal  region  not  well-defined  ashy ; 
auriculars  bluish,  beneath  continuous  pure  ash.  Superciliary  streak 
well  defined.  Wing,  5.15;  tail,  G.OO;  bill,  1.35  and  .30;  tarsus, 
1.40;  middle  toe,  .85.  Wing-formula,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
equal;  7,  3,  8,  9=2;  first,  1.80  shorter  than  longest.  Gradua- 
tion of  tail,  .90.     Hah,   Rocky  Mountains  and  Middle  Province  of 

United  States var.  icoodhousei. 

Lower  tail-coverts  pure  white;  dorsal  region  well-defined  ashy; 
auriculars  blackish;  beneath  dull  white,  approaching  ash  on  breast. 
Superciliary  streak  indistinct.  Wing,  5.G5 ;  tail,  G.OO ;  bill,  1.20 
and  .35;  tarsus,  1.42;  middle  toe,  .90.  Wing-formida,  5,  6,  7,  4, 
8,  3,  9,  10  =  2;  first,  2.20  shorter  than  longest.  Graduation 
of  tail,  .80.    J^aft.  Mexico  (Orizaba ;  City  of  Mexico)    var.  sumichrast  i} 

'  Cyanocitta  sumichrnsti,  Ridgway,  Rep.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Expl.  40th  Par.  All  Mexican  Ct/ano- 
citUfs  with  a  whitish  superciliary  streak,  blue  edgings  to  jugular  feathers,  etc.,  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  strongly  marked  race.  A  very  conspicuous  character  of  this  variety  is  the  strong  "hook" 
to  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  tip  beyond  the  notch  being  much  elongatetl,  or  unusually  "pro- 
duced."   In  the  collection  is  a  specimen  (60,058  9 »  Mexico,  A.  Boucaud)  which  we  have  re- 
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SuptTcilijiry  stn-ak  sharply  (U'I'iiumI,  conspicuous.  Wing,  Ti.OO; 
tail,  '>JJO;  l»ill,  l.'JO  and  .;J7 ;  tarsus,  1.5');  middle  toe,  .U.'i.  Wincr- 
forinula,  4.  '),  0.  7,  3,  8,  9,  2,  10;  first,  'J.lO  shorter  than  longest. 
Graduatii»n  of  tail,  l.ir>.     Hub.    racitic  I'rovince  of  L'nitcd  States; 

Capi      I.Lucas .       var.  calif ornicn. 

B*     Tail  not  longer  than  wings,  or  consideraMy  shorter.     No  superciliary 
stripe,  and  no  streaks  on  throat  or  juguhnn.     Aurieulars  l»luc  like  the  crown. 

C.  ultramarina.     Lttwcr  parts  whitish,  conspicuously  dillerent  from  the 
upper. 

Tail  nearly,  or  perfectlij  even. 

Length,  13.00;  tail  even  ;  bill,  l.r>0  :  tail,  7.00.     Hah.   Mexico. 

var.  u  It  ram  a  r  i  n  a  } 

Length,  11.50;  tail  very  slightly  rounded  (graduation,  .25  only); 
bill,  1.28  and  .35;  tail,  50.  Above  bright  blue,  dorsal  region 
obscured  slightly  with  ashy ;  beneath  dull  pale  ash,  becoming 
gradually  whitish  posteriorly,  the  crissuni  being  pure  ash.  Lores 
blue.  Tarsus,  1.45 ;  middle  toe,  .95.  Wing-formula,  5,  4  =  0,  7, 
3,  8,  9,  10,  2  ;  first,  2.10  shorter  than  long*-.  Graduation  of  tail, 
.25.     Hah.   Lower  Rio  Grande var.  couchi. 

Tail  considerably  reminded. 

Colors  as  in  couchi,  but  dorsal  region  scarcely  obscured  by  ashy. 
Lores  black.  W'ing,  7.50 ;  tail,  7.50  ;  bill,  1.30  and  .40 ;  tarsus, 
l.GO  ;  middle  toe,  .90.  Wing-formula,  5,  4,  6,  3=  7,  8,  9,  2 ;  first, 
2.75,  shorter  than  longest.    Graduation  of  tail,  1.15.    Hah.  Mexico 

(Orizaba,  Mirador,  etc.) var.  sordida.^ 

Graduation  of  the  colors  as  in  sordida,  but  the  blue,  instead  of 
being  a  bright  ultramarine,  is  very  much  paler  and  duller,  and  with 
a  greenish  cast,  the  whole  dorsal  region  decidedly  ashy ;  ash  of  the 
pectoral  region  much  paler,  and  throat  similar,  instead  of  decidedly 
whitish,  in  contrast ;  pure  white  of  posterior  lower  parts  covering 
whole  abdomen  instead  of  being  confined  to  crissum.  Wing,  6.20 ; 
tail,  5.70;  bill,  1.30  and  .40;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe,  .97.  "Wing- 
formula,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  equal ;  7,  3,  8,  9,  2 ;  first,  2.20, 
shorter  than  longest.  Graduation  of  tail,  .50.  Hab^  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains  (Fort  Buchanan,  and  Copper  Mines,  Arizona). 

var.  arizonce. 
C.  unicolor.'    Lower  parts  bright  blue,    like   the   upper.     Entirely 

ferred  to  this  race,  but  which  differs  in  such  an  important  respect  from  all  other  specimens  of 
the  several  races  referrible  to  califomica,  as  extended,  that  it  may  belong  to  a  distinct  form. 
Having  the  precise  aspect  of  sumichrasti  in  regard  to  its  upjx^r  plumage,  it  lacks,  however,  any 
tmce  of  the  blue  edgings  and  pectoral  collar,  the  whole  lower  parts  being  continuously  uninter- 
rupted tluU  white,  purer  posteriorly.  The  appearance  is  such  as  to  cause  a  suspicion  that  it  may 
be  a  link  between  sumichrasti  and  one  of  the  races  of  ultramarina.  It  measures  :  wing,  5.50  ; 
tail,  6.00  ;  graduation  of  tail,  .70. 

1  Cyanocitta  ultramarina,  (Boxap.)  Strickland.  —  Garrulus  ultramarinus,  Bonap.  J.  A. 
N.  S.  IV,  1825,  386  (not  of  Audubon). 

■■*  Cyanocitta  sordida,  (Swains.)  (not  of  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.,  which  is  arizo7ia;).  — Sclater, 
Cat.  Am.  B.  1862,  143.     Garruhis  sordidus.  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  i,  437. 

*  OyaTWcitta  unicolor,  (Du  Bus)  Bonap.  Consp.  p.  378.  —  Cyanocorax  unicoloTj  Du  Bus, 
Bull.  Acad.  Bmx.  XIV,  pt.  2,  p.  103. 
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uniform  rich  .iltmmarino-Mne ;  lores  bhuk.  Winpr,  r>.70 ;  tail,  0.70; 
bill,  !.;;(►  aiMl.'iU;  tarsus,  1.4.'>;  initlille  tot*,  .^X>.  \Vi!i«r-l()rmula,  o.  0, 
4,7,  ."5.  S,  !»,  2;  first,  *_'.♦)()  sliortor  than  longest.  (iradiiation  of  tail, 
1.50.     Jlub.    Southern  Mexico  (Cordova,  Miradur,  etc.)  ;  (iuateniala. 

Til  the  first  section  of  tins  ;j;roti|>  wc  see  the  siinie  iiidicution  of  variation 
fiDiii  a  c'oinnioii  type  with  the  rej^noii  that  is  so  evident  in  Cifdntnut.  'J'hus, 
Cjimiovitta  woodhvKsei  ditfers  from  caUfirnilva,  niiich  as  Cjiiunira  nudro- 
lopha  does  from  C.  stclleri  (\iiT.  frontal  is),  in  more  slender  l»ill  and  a  greater 
]iercentage  of  hlue ;  this  invading  the  hack  and  nnder  i)arts,  the  lower  tail- 
coverts  especially.  Ihit  here  the  ])arallel  of  motliticjition  ends,  for  the 
iVlexican  rei)resentative  of  the  species  (6*.  sninichi'usti)  appears  to  rcert 
back  to  the  characters  of  califoniica,  having  like  it  a  iiiininiiiin  aiiKumt  of 
blue,  thougli  this  almost  obliterates  the  siijierciliary  stri])e  of  white.  In 
this  respect  there  is  more  resemblance  to  the  case  of  Pipilo  fasm  and  its 
three  races  in  the  three  regions  inhabited  by  these  representative  forms  of 
Cyanocitta  calif  arnica  ;  for,  while  the  Mexican  {P.faaca)  and  Californian  (/*. 
crissalis)  are  very  much  alike,  the  one  from  the  intervening  region  {P.  mcso- 
leiica)  is  more  different  from  the  two  extreme  races  than  they  are  from  each 
other. 

In  the  other  section  of  the  genus  the  relation  between  arizona'  and 
sordida  is  a  ])arallel  to  that  between  Ciianura  macrvlopha  and  C.  coronata  ; 
the  southern  forms  {sordida  and  coronata)  differing  puincipally  in  the  greater 
intensity  and  prevalence  or  amount  of  the  blue.  The  rela'ions  of  rourhi 
and  ultramarina  to  the  two  above  mentioned  are  yet  oltscure,  owing  to  the 
small  material  at  command, — there  being  only  two  specimens  of  the  former, 
and  none  of  the  latter,  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 


Cyanocitta  floridana,  Bonap. 

FLOSIDA  JAT. 

Cormis  floridnniis,  Bartram,  Travels,  1791,  291.  — AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  444,  ])1. 
Ixxxvii.  Gan-uhis floridanm,  Box.  Am.  Orn.  II,  1828,  11,  pi.  xi. — Ncttall,  Man. 
I,  1832,  230. —Aun.  Syn.  1839,  154.-18.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  118,  pi.  ccxxxiii. 
Cyanurus florid itniiSy  S\vains<(N,  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  495.  Ci/anocont.i-  flnriiLinus,  Bon. 
List,  1838.  Cijanocitta  floridona.  Box.  Consp.  1850,  377. — Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  586.  —  Allen,  B.  E.  Fla.  298.  Aphdocoma  floridcnia,  Cabanls,  Jklus.  Hi'in. 
1851,  22.  Garruhis  cyancus,  Vieillot,  Xoiiv.  Diet.  XII,  1817,  470  (not  dt-scribed). 
?  Garrulm  cccrulesccns,  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  XII,  1817,  480. — Oui>.  J.  A.  N.  Sc. 
I,  1818,  347.     Pica  ccerulcscois,  Wagler,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pica,  No.  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  much  graduated;  lateral  feathers  nearly  1.50  inches  (shortest.  Tail  an 
inch  longer  than  the  wings.  Above  blue,  including  scapulars  ;  interscapular  region  and 
back  brownish-ash,  the  former  lighter.  Forehead  and  sides  of  the  crown,  including 
the  nasal  feathers,  hoary  white.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  blue  ;  the  former  tinged  with 
blackish,  the  latter  sending  a  streaked  collar  of  the  same  entirely  across  the  breast;  region 
anterior  to  this  collar  dirty  white,  streaked  on  the  edges  of  the  feathers  with  blue ;  rest 
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of  under  parts  dirty  whitish-brown ;  under  tail-ooverts  bhie,  the  tibia  tinged  with  tlie 
same.     Lenirth,  11.00;  wing,  4.r)() ;  tail,  5.70 ;  tarsus,  1.45. 
IIau.     Florida  only,  and  quite  local. 

Habits.  This  boiiutit'iil  si>et'ies  appears  to  be  exclusively  coiifiiied  to 
t\u'  pt'iiinsiilii  of  Florida,  and  there  is  no  authentic  evideuee  that  it  has  ever 
been  found  outside  of  the  limits  of  that  State.  The  statement  of  IJonaparte, 
tliat  these  birds  are  found  in  the  States  of  lA)uisiana  and  Kentucky,  has 
never  been  contirmed,  and  ^Ir.  Audubon,  wlio  was  for  many  years  a  resident 
(tf  botli  States  and  familiar  witli  the  birds  of  each,  was  very  positive  the 
statement  was  without  foundation.  It  lias  never  been  observed  even  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  it  is  not  fountl  in  any  part 
of  West  Florida. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  liis  recent  paper  o  \e  winter  birds  of  East  Florida,  speak- 
ing of  this  species,  states  that  it  is  numerous  in  the  scrub,  but  does  not  appear 
to  frequent  the  pine  woods,  the  hummocks,  or  the  swamps.  He  saw  none 
along  the  St.  Joint's,  except  at  Blue  Springs,  but  they  occur  in  numbers  a 
few  miles  back  from  the  river. 

Dr.  Bryant,  in  his  Notes  on  the  birds  of  Florida,  mentions  that  this  spe- 
cies is  tolerably  ])lentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Enterprise.  He  regarded  it 
as  exceedingly  interesting  on  account  of  its  limited  geographical  distribu- 
tion. With  no  apparent  obstacle  to  its  movements,  it  is  yet  contined  to 
a  small  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  its  area  of  distribution  north  and 
south  not  exceeding  three  degrees  of  latitude,  if  so  much.  He  saw  none 
nortli  of  St.  Augustine,  and  none  south  of  Jupiter's  Inlet.  So  far  as  he 
observed  them,  they  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  growth  of  scrub-oak, 
whicli  in  many  places  is  so  entangled  with  creeping  plants  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  walk  througli  without  cutting  a  path.  This  growth  is  generally 
found  on  elevated  ridges  rumiing  parallel  to  the  sea-coiist.  The  most  ex- 
tensive of  these,  near  Enterprise,  is  about  three  miles  wdde,  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  lake. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  said  by  ^Ir.  Audubon  to  be  performed  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground,  and  to  consist  either  of  a  single  sailing 
sweep,  as  it  passes  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  of  contiinious  flappings  with 
a  slightly  undulating  motion,  in  the  manner  of  the  Canada  Jay.  Its  notes 
are  described  as  softer  than  those  of  the  Blue  Jay,  and  more  freciuently 
uttered.  Its  motions  are  also  quicker  and  more  abrupt.  Its  food  is  said  to 
consist  of  snails,  which  it  collects  on  the  grotmd,  insects,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruits  and  berries.  It  is  also  charged  with  being  very  destructive  of  eggs 
and  youuLj  birds. 

The  Florida  Jay  is  said  to  be  easily  kept  in  confinement,  feeding  readily 
on  dried  or  fresh  fruit  and  the  kernels  of  various  ntits,  and  soon  appears  to 
be  reconciled  to  its  loss  of  liberty.  It  secures  its  food  between  its  feet,  and 
breaks  it  into  pieces  before  swallowing  it.  In  this  way  it  feeds  on  the  jworn 
of  the  live-oak,  snails,  and  the  seeds  of  the  sword-palmetto. 
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The  nest  of  this  Jay  is  iunnetl  of  dry  sticks,  placed  across  each  other, 
and,  although  rounded  in  form,  is  so  lightly  made  that  the  birds  may  ]»e 
seen  tlirou«j;li  its  interstices.  It  is  lined  with  fibrous  rootlets,  (^idv  one 
brood  is  raised  in  a  season.  Audubon's  descriptions  of  its  eggs  are  inaccu- 
rate, and  only  ai>plical)le  to  tliose  of  tlie  Blue  Jay. 

Mr.  Audubon  observed  a  pair  of  these  birds  in  confinement  in  New 
Orleans.  They  were  fed  upon  rice  and  dry  fruit.  At  dessert  they  were 
alh)wed  their  liberty,  when  thcv  would  Hv  to  the  table,  feed  on  the  alnu^nds 
given  them,  and  drink  claret  diluted  with  water.  They  attempted  to  mimic 
various  sounds,  but  did  so  very  imi)eifectly. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  at  the  approach  of  winter  these  birds  retire  to  the 
south  of  St.  Augustine.  He  regards  their  voice  as  less  harsh  than  that  of 
the  lilue  Jay,  and  states  that  the;;,  have  a  variety  of  notes,  some  of  which 
are  probably  imitations,  and  are  said  to  resemble  the  song  of  the  Wood 
Thrush  and  the  calls  of  the  common  Jay. 

An  egg  of  the  Florida  Jay  before  me  is  of  a  rounded  oval  shape,  being 
nearly  equally  obtuee  at  either  end.  The  ground-color  is  a  light  bluish-gray, 
marked  almost  exclusively  at  the  larger  end  with  a  few  small  spots  of  a  light 
rufous-brown.  It  has  no  near  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of  the  California  elay, 
nor  to  those  of  any  other  Jay  that  I  have  seen.  It  measures  1.05  inches 
by  .80. 

In  its  flight  and  action,  Dr.  Bryant  thought  the  Florida  Jay  resembled 
the  Mocking-Bird.  It  has  none  of  the  restless,  suspicious  manner  of  the 
Blue  Jay.  He  never  heard  it  utter  more  than  a  single  note,  this  being 
nmch  softer  than  the  usual  ciy  of  the  Blue  Jay ;  its  song  he  regarded  as 
rather  nKmotonous.  It  seldom  flies  more  than  a  short  distance  at  a  time, 
and  seems  to  trust  for  protection  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  its  abode.  It 
also  evinces  a  great  partiality  for  particular  hjcalities.  Generally  only  a 
single  pair  is  seen  at  a  time,  though  in  one  place  he  has  seen  three  paii-s 
together.  It  '.s  not  fond  of  civilization,  and  is  seldom  known  to  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  dwellings. 

A  nest  found  by  Dr.  Bryant  on  the  15th  of  April  was  built  in  a  scrub- 
oak  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  made  of  small  twigs,  com- 
])actly  and  carefully  lined  with  fibres  of  the  dwarf  palmetto,  that  had  a]>- 
parently  been  brought  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  cavity  measured  alK)ut 
five  inches  in  breadtli  and  one  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  nest  contained 
three  eggs  of  a  light  blue,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  rufous,  the  spots  being 
larger  and  more  numerous  towards  the  larger  end.  Another  nest,  found  a 
few  days  later,  contained  fi^'e  eggs  of  a  more  neutral  tint,  with  the  spots 
darker,  larger,  and  more  evenly  distributed. 
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Qyanocitta  califomica,  Strickland. 

CALIFOBNIA  JAT. 

Garni. his  cali/oDiirns,  ViooRs,  ZoiJl.  Bci'chey's  Voyage,  183!»,  21,  pi.  v.  Cijanncitta  cnli- 
fornic't,  SriMCKLAND,  Ann.  Mag.  XV,  1845,  342.  —  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2(1  series, 
I,  Dt'c.  1^47,  4.').  —  lioN.  Conspoetus,  1850,  377. — Nkwbekry,  P.  K.  U.  Kep.  VI, 
IV,  1857,  85. — Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  584.  —  Heeiim.  X,  .S",  55. — Coopek, 
Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  3('2.  Ci/fiiwcornx  californicus,  Gamrel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ill,  Ap. 
1847,  201.  Aph-hM-nma  canforni.ca,  Cabanis,  Mils.  Hein.  1851,  221.  — Bon.  Coniptes 
Rt'iidus,  XXXVII,  Nov.  1853,  828  ;  Notes  Orn.  Delattre.  Corvus  ultraviarinns,  A\'l>. 
Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  456,  pi.  ccolxii  (not  Garrulus  ulframarinus,  BoN.).  Garruhis 
idfrnmarinus,  AUD.  Syn.  1839,  154.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  18*2,  115,  pi.  ccxxxii  (not 
of  Bonaparte).  C'l/anocttta  supcrciliom,  Strickland,  Ann.  Mag.  XV,  1845,  200 
(type  of  genus  Cyanocitla).     '* Corvus  jHtlliaius,  Drapiez,"  Boxap. 

Sp.  Char.  Width  of  bill  at  base  of  lower  mandible  rather  more  than  half  the  lencrth 
of  culmen.  Lateral  tail-lVathers  about  an  inch  the  shortest.  Tail  an  inch  longer  than 
the  wings.  General  color  above,  including  the  surface  of  the  wings,  bright  blue,  without 
bars.  The  wlu)le  back,  including  to  some  »\xtent  the  scapulars,  brownish-ash,  very  faintly 
glossed  with  blue  in  the  adult.  A  streaked  white  superciliary  line  from  a  little  anterior 
to  the  eye  as  far  as  the  occiput.  Sides  of  the  head  and  neck  blue,  the  region  around  and 
b(^hind  the  eye,  including  lores  and  most  of  ear-coverts,  black.  The  blue  of  the  sides  of 
the  neck  extends  across  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  forming  a  crescent,  interrupted  in  the 
middle.  The  under  parts  anterior  to  the  crescent  white,  the  feathers  edged  with  blue  ; 
behind  it  dull  white ;  the  sides  tinged  with  brown.  Length,  12.25 ;  wing,  5.00 ;  tail, 
6.15:  tarsus,  1.55.     (Xo.  2,841.) 

IIab.    Pacific  Province  from  Columbia  River  to  Cape  St.  Lucas ;  Carson  City,  Nevada 

(RiDGWAV). 

Specimens  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  are  rather  smaller  and  perhaps  whiter 
beneath  than  elsewhere ;  those  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada  are 

very  large.  Upon  a  careful 
comparison,  we  find  that  the 
supposed  specimens  of  C.  cali- 
fornka  in  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lection from  Mexico  (Orizaba, 
etc.)  constitute  a  (uiite  difter- 
ent  form,  characterized  by  very 
indistinct  superciliary  white 
and  bluish  edges  to  tliroat 
and  jugular  feathers,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  lengthened 
wings,  which  average  5.75 
inches  instead  of  5.00.  In 
general  respects  the  resem- 
blance, as  Rup^ested  by  Sclater,  is  to  califomica,  and  not  to  woodhonsei. 
The  dorsal  patch  is  very  distinct. 

One  Mexican  specimen  (8,465  froin  Real  del  Monte  ?),  j^resented  by  Mr. 


Cyanorittn  califomica. 
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Jolin  Gould,  differs  again  in  having  the  dorsal  patch  ol)scuivd  by  a  hUiish 
wash;  an  unusual  amount  of  hlue  edging  to  the  tlu'oat  and  jugular  leatlnns, 
and  a  dull  br(j\vnish  tinge  to  tlie  belly.  Jt  almost  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  hybrid  form  Ijetween  stnnichrasti  and  ultra  marina. 

Haiuts.  The  California  Jay  appears  to  be  a  racitic  coast  species,  w.- 
curriug  from  the  Colundjia  Kiver  southward  to  C\ipe  St.  Lucas,  'out  nut 
found  in  the  interior  at  anv  c(jnsiderable  distance  from  the  coast.  Mr 
liidgway  speaks  of  it  as  the  Valley  Jay  of  California,  having  Ik-en  o'oserved 
by  him  in  abundance  onlv  amoni'  tlie  oaks  of  the  Sacramento  Vallev,  the 
brushwood  of  the  ravines,  and  the  scattered  })ines  of  the  foot-Iiills  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  was  also  (piite  common,  i!i  A]>ril,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carson  City,  where  he  found  it  breeding,  its  notes  anil 
manners,  he  adds,  are  very  similar  to  those  ol"  the  Woodliouse  Jay,  behj  iging 
to  the  wooded  regions  of  the  interior,  but  the  shrill  cries  of  this  species  are 
even  more  piercing.  There  is,  moreover,  something  In  its  appearance,  caused 
by  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  bright  l>lue,  the  light  ash,  and  tne  i)ure  white 
colors,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the  more  uniforndy 
colored  woodhousci. 

Dr.  Heerman  speaks  of  it  as  frequenting  to  seme  extent  the  same  districts 
as  Steller's  Jay,  but  also  found  in  greater  abundance  throughout  the  val- 
leys. He  likewise  describes  it  as  noisy,  alert,  and  cunning  in  its  hal>its, 
wild  and  wary,  and  yet  often  seeking  the  habitations  of  man,  near  which 
to  rear  its  young,  drawn  tliitlier  by  the  abundance  of  food  found  in  such 
localities.  Their  nests,  he  states,  are  built  in  a  thick-leaved  bush,  or  on  the 
lower  branches  of  an  oak,  at  but  little  height  from  the  ground.  They  are 
constructed  of  twigs,  and  are  lined  with  tine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  in 
number,  are,  he  says,  emerald-green  in  color,  profusely  dotted  with  umber- 
brown  spots. 

Dr.  Newberry  states  that  he  found  the  trees  and  the  thickets  boidering 
the  streams  in  the  valleys  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  California  Jay.  As 
his  party  ascended  among  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  higher  grounds,  and 
passed  northeasterly  from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  these  birds  were  no 
longer  met  with,  and  long  before  reaching  the  Oregon  line  they  lost  sight 
of  it  altogether.  Nor  did  they  meet  with  it  again  until  their  return  to 
California.  This  Jay,  he  adds,  has  all  the  sprightliness  and  restlessness  of 
the  family,  Imt  is  less  noisy,  and  its  notes  are  far  more  agreeable  than  those 
of  Steller's  Jay,  by  which  it  is  replaced  at  the  north. 

The  Smithsonian  ^luseum  has  a  specimen  of  this  species  obtained  on  the 
Columbia  by  Townsend,  and  ^Ir.  Nuttall  mentions  that  early  in  October, 
on  arriving  at  the  forests  of  the  Columbia,  near  Fort  Vancouver,  he  met 
with  it  in  company  with  Steller's  Jay.  They  were  breeding  in  the  dark 
pine  woods,  and  by  the  15th  of  June  they  w^ere  feeding  their  fully  fledged 
young.  He  also  states  that  they  were  found  as  far  north  as  Fmser's  Kiver, 
migrating  to  the  south  at  the  approach  of  winter.     Without  questioning  the 
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coiTuctnc'Ss  of  this  statement,  it  is  wortliv  of  niL'iition  tliiit  tliese  birds  have 
not  been  met  tiiere  by  more  ivcunt  coUectois,  and  that  Dr.  Newberry  no- 
where met  witli  tiiem  in  Oregon.  Dr.  I'ooper  suggests  that,  since  then,  the 
increased  severity  of  the  winters  may  have  dri\  en  them  permanently  larther 
south. 

Mr.  Xuttall  describes  its  habits  as  verv  nmch  like  those  of  the  Blue  Jav. 
It  usually  Ihes  out  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  i)iues,  jerks  its  tail,  and  perches 
l)layiully  on  some  extreme  branch,  where,  as  if  in  anger,  it  calls  icoit,  icoit- 
u'oit,  with  an  occasiouid  recognition  note  of  tr^ec-tu'cc.  AVhen  pursued,  it 
retreats  to  the  sliade  of  the  loftiest  branches.  It  feeds  on  insects,  acorns, 
which  it  breaks  up,  and  i>ii;e  seeds.  He  describes  it  as  a  graceful,  active, 
and  shy  bird,  with  a  note  much  less  harsh  and  loud  than  that  of  Steller's 
Jav. 

Dr.  Cooper  remarks  that  this  sj^ecies  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
conspicuous  of  tlie  birds  of  the  State  of  California.  They  frequent  every 
locality  in  which  oak-trees  are  found,  even  Mithin  the  limits  of  large  towns, 
where  they  enter  gardens  and  audaciously  plunder  the  fruit.  They  have  all 
the  usual  cunning  of  their  tribe,  and  when  alarmed  become  very  (piiet,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  tliick  foliage.  They  are  usually  noisy  and  fear- 
less, ami  their  odd  cries,  grotestjue  actions,  and  bright  plumage  make  them 
general  favorites  in  spite  of  tlieir  depredations.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
a  talent  for  mimicry,  V>esides  notes  to  express  their  variou^^  wants  and  ideas. 

They  breed  abundantly  throughout  the  western  parts  of  California,  and 
construct  a  large  and  strong  nest  of  twigs,  roots,  and  grass.  These  are 
placetl  in  a  low  tree  or  bush.  They  lav  about  five  eggs,  which  Dr.  Cooper 
descriljes  as  dark  green  marked  with  numerous  pale  brown  blotches  and 
spots,  and  measure  1.80  by  l.U-i  inches.  At  San  Diego  he  found  these  eggs 
laid  as  early  as  April  5. 

This  Jay  inhabits  the  Coast  Iiange  of  mountains  to  their  summit,  south 
of  S;in  Francisco,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  far  as  the  oaks  extend,  or  to  an 
elevation  (tf  from  1,000  to  0,000  feet.  Dr.  Cooper  saw  none  on  the  east  side 
of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  in  latitude  39°. 

He  describes  their  tbght  as  slow^  and  laborious,  on  account  of  their  short 
wings,  and  states  that  thev  never  Hv  far  at  a  time.  He  also  accuses  them 
of  being  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  of  smaller  birds,  hunting  for  them  in 
tlie  spring,  and  watching  the  movements  of  other  birds  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Xantus  found  these  birds  very  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  being, 
like  all  the  other  resident  species  there,  much  smaller  than  those  occurring 
in  more  northern  localities.  Their  habits  are  said  to  ])e  verv  much  the 
same. 

This  species  was  taken  in  winter  near  Oaxaca,  ^lexico,  by  ^Ir.  Boucard. 

Four  eggs  of  this  species  from  different  ]>arts  of  California  present  the 
following  measurements  :  1.20  x  0.S5  ;  l.lO  X  0-80 ;  1.13  X  0.8(» ;  1.05  X  0.80. 
The  measurements  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  we  are  confident  must  be  a  mistake. 
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Tlioir  ground-color  is  a  hriuht,  but  not  a  dark,  cnierald-^recn  ,  and  tliey  are 
marked  and  hlnti-lied  witli  I'aint  puri)li8li-l)ro\vn,  and  dt't'pc'r  spots  of  dark 
undjer.  These  s])!»ts  are  s]>arin;4ly  distributed,  and  are  ehietly  aljout  the 
larger  end.  In  one  they  are  wholly  ot  a  light  violet-brown.  These  eggs  are 
of  a  perfectly  oval  shape. 

Mr.  Charles  \>  (_iil)bes,  of  Stockton,  writes  that  he  found  in  a  garden  in 
that  city  a  nest  built  ])y  a  pjiir  of  these  birds  that  had  become  lialf  domesti- 
cated. It  was  placed  in  a  very  thick  arbor  t»l  honeysuckle.  The  bndy  of 
the  nest  was  composed  of  clip}>ings  from  a  hedge  of  o.sage  orange,  w  itli  tliorns 
on  them  half  an  inch  long.  These  twi^s  were  tied  and  interlaced  with  twine 
and  bits  of  cotton  strings.  Witlun  this  frame  was  a  laver  of  tine  weeds  and 
grasses  nicely  arranged,  the  whole  lined  witli  horse-hair.  The  nest  was 
found  in  May,  and  contained  live  eggs.  The  jiarents  kejjt  a  good  deal 
about  the  kitchen  door,  and  would  steal  anything  they  had  an  o])portunity 
to  take.  They  made  u.se  of  an  old  nest  in  the  same  garden  as  a  rece]itacle 
for  their  stolen  goods ;  among  other  things  was  found  a  large  slice  of  bread- 
and-butter. 


Cyanocitta  californica,  var.  woodhousei,  r.Air.D. 

WOODHOirSE'S  JAT. 

Cyanocitta  voodhmsci,  BaiiiI),  Binls  N.  Am.  1858,  i>85,  pi.  lix.  —  Id.  Mcx.  1>.  II,  Birds, 
•20,  pi.  .\xi.  —  Cooper,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  304. 

Sp.  Char.  Rizo  and  gonoral  appearance  of  C.  cnJi'fornka.  Bill  .slender,  (rraduation 
of  tail  one  inch.  Blue,  witli  a  very  oliscuro  ashy  patch  on  the  back.  Sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  ineoniplete  pectoral  collar,  hlu»';  throat  streaked  with  the  same.  Breast 
and  belly  luiifDrni  browni.sh-a.sh,  glossed  with  blue;  under  tail-eovcrts  brit^dit  blue.  Sides 
of  head,  includinc:  lores,  black,  Ldossed  with  blue  below;  a  streaked  white  superciliary 
line.  Length,  11. r>0 ;  wing,  5.3') ;  tail,  G.IO;  tarsus,  l.GO.  Young.  All  the  blue,  except 
tliat  of  the  winps  and  tail,  rei»laeed  1)V  dull  ash. 

IIar.  Ro(.'ky  Mountains  and  Middle  Province  of  United  States:  north  to  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  (Ridgwav)  ;  south  to  Xortherti  Mexico ;  east  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Tlie  bluish  wa.sh  on  tlie  back  nearly  obscuring  the  dorsal  patch,  the 
general  ashy  tinge  of  the  under  parts,  the  decided  blue  under  tail-coverts, 
and  the  longer  and  much  slenderer  bill,  distinguish  this  form  from  californica, 
although  probably  both  are  geographical  races  of  tlie  same  sj)ecies. 

Habits.  This  bird  was  Hrst  met  with  by  Dr.  Woodliouse  among  the  San 
Francisco  ^rountaius  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  given  by  him,  in  his  lleport 
of  the  Sitgreaves  Ex]»edition,  as  the  California  Jay.  He  states  in  regard  to 
it,  that  wherever  he  found  the  ])innn,  or  nut-]»ine  (Pi/ius  cduli-s),  growing 
in  New^  Mexico,  this  bird  was  sure  to  be  there  in  great  numbers,  feeding 
upon  the  fruit  of  those  trees.  Among  the  men  it  was  known  as  the  pinon 
bird.     Its  notes  are  said  to  l»e  harsh  and  disagreeable.     It  was  extremely 
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restless,  aud  was  continually  in  motion,  Hying  from  tree  to  tree,  uttering  its 
well-known  cries. 

^Ir.  IJidijfway  calls  this  a  very  interestin*;  species,  and  states  that  it  was 
found  very  al)undant  in  tlie  fertile  canons  of  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  extensive  nut-pnie  and  cedar  woods  to  the  eastward.  On 
tlie  Toysil»a  and  East  Humboldt  ^lou'itains,  and  the  extensive  pinon  woods  in 
Soutliern  Idaho,  it  was  eiiually  common.  In  Utah,  in  the  canons  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  it  was  occasionally  seen,  though  oftener  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Weber.  AVhen  unmolested,  this  bird  is,  he  states,  very 
unsus2)icious,  and  anything  unusual  at  once  excites  its  curiosity.  Often 
when  at  work,  in  camp,  skinning  birds,  on  the  edge  of  bushes,  one  of  them 
would  api>roach  within  a  few  feet,  and  quietly  watch  every  movement.  At 
I'nionsville  they  were  (|uite  common  in  the  gardens  and  around  the  door- 
yards  of  the  town,  and  were  very  familiar  and  unsuspicious.  Their  cries 
greatly  resembled  those  of  the  California  Jay,  aud  consisted  of  a  repetition 
of  harsh  screeching  notes. 

This  species,  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  is  a  resident  and  a  very  abundant 
species  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  species.  It 
was  found  in  all  situations,  but  seemed  to  slum  dense  pine  woods,  and  to 
prefer  to  keep  on  the  open  liillsides,  among  the  scrub-oaks,  etc.  In  winter 
it  collects  in  rather  large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  together.  They 
are,  however,  usually  seen  in  small  groups  of  six  or  seven  individuals. 
They  are  said  to  be  a  restless,  vigilant,  shy,  and  noisy  species. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Aiken  found  this  bird  a  common  and  resident  species  in  Colo- 
rado. He  met  with  it  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  brush  thickets,  in 
which  they  also  breed.  The  base  and  periphery  of  a  nest  found  by  him  were 
composed  of  dead  twigs,  intermingled  within  with  fine  rootlets  and  horse- 
liair.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  said  to  be  laid  about  the  first  of 
May.  They  have  a  ground-color  of  a  light  bluish -green,  and  marked  with 
reddish-brown  specks,  thickest  at  the  larger  end.  They  are  of  a  rounded 
oval  sha])e,  much  more  pointed  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other,  and 
average  1.U6  inches  in  length  by  .80  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 


Cyanocitta  ultramarina,  var.  arizonsD,  Eidgway. 

CiianociUa  sordida  (not  of  Swains.!),  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  587,  pi.  Ix.  f.  1.  —  1r. 
Mcx.  B.  II,  Birds,  21,  pi.  xxii,  f.  1.  — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  305.  Cyanocitta 
sordida  var.  arizonoc,  Ridgway,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  40th  Par. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  short,  thick  ;  half  as  high  as  lonpr.  Wing  considerably  longer  than  the 
tail,  which  is  slightly  graduated  (.50  of  an  inch)-  Upper  surface  (including  whole  side 
of  head  to  the  throat)  light  sky-blue,  the  whole  dorsal  region  inclining  to  pure  bluish- 
ashy.  Beneath  fine,  uniform,  pale  ash  for  anterior  half  (including  the  throat),  this 
gradually   fading  into  white  on  the  posterior  portions  (including  whole  abdomen),  the 
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lower  tail-covorts  hcinjr  pure  wliitc.  Lorivs  l»luf.  LetiLrth.  l.J.OO;  winj^,  0.20;  tail,  5.70; 
cuinu'ii,  l.iiU;  (ieplh  of  l>ill,  .40;  Uirsus,  \.'A>;  niiddk'  loc,  ."J7.  Fourth,  tilth,  and  sixth 
quills  e(iu:d  and  lonj^'t-st,  sci-ond  shorttT  than  ninth ;  lirst  2.20  shorter  than  longest. 
(18,271>,  Fort  iJtichanan,  Arizona,  Dccnihcr ;  Dr.  Irwin.)  Iinnaitin-e  (S,4»)()  ^J.  Copper 
Mines,  Arizona).  The  l)lne,  exeept  that  of  the  wings  and  tail,  replaced  by  uull  ash ; 
the  l>lue  leathers  appearing  in  seatteretl  patehes. 

IIab.    Arizona  (Copj)er  Mines,  J.  11.  Clark;  and  Fort  Bnchauan,  Dr.  Irw'n,  U.  S.  A.). 

The  iieuresjt  ally  of  this  nice  is  the  vur.  sordid  a  of  Mexico,  wliich,  how- 
ever, dilieis  ill  many  iiiiportaiit  respects ;  the  ditlereiices  between  the  two 
being  giving  in  the  synopsis  (page  880),  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here.  In  both  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  party-colored  bill;  each  exam- 
l)le  of  the  northern  style,  and  most  of  those  of  the  southern,  having  more 
or  less  whitish  on  the  lower  mandible. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  habits  or  reproduction  of  this  bird. 


Cyanocitta  ultramarina,  var.  couchi,  Baird. 

ULTBAMABINE  JAT. 

Garndus  nltramarinus,  Boxap,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  IV,  1825,  386  (not  of  Audubon). — Temm. 
PI.  Col.  II,  439.  Ci/anociUa  ultra iiwrino,  SniieKLAXD,  Ann.  &  Mag.  XV,  1845,  260. 
—  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Ser.  I,  1847,  45.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  588,  pi.  60,  f. 
2.  —  Id.  Mex.  B.  II,  Birds  21,  pi.  xxii.  Cifanoiftrrulus  uUramnriniis,  Box.  Consp. 
1850,  378.     Cyanocitta  couchi,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  588. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  rounded,  but  little  graduated  ;  lateral  feather  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  shortest.  Wings  longer  than  the  tail  ;  when  closed,  reaching  nearly  to  its  middle. 
Above  and  an  sides  of  hea<i  and  neck  bright  blue ;  the  lores  blackish  ;  the  middle  of  the 
bac'k  slightly  duller,  the  tips  of  some  of  the  leathers  dark  l)i()wn.  Beneath  Itrownish-ash, 
paler  on  the  chin  and  towards  the  anal  region,  which,  with  the  crissum.  is  white.  No 
trace  of  white  or  black  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  nor  of  any  streaks  or  collar  on  the 
breast.     Length,  (fresh.)  11.50;  wing,  G.OO;  tail,  (dried.)  5.40;  tarsus,  1.50. 

IIab.    South  side  of  valley  of  Rio  Grande,  near  the  coast,  and  southward. 

This  well-marked  species  is  quite  different  in  form  from  the  C.  californica, 
having  a  shorter,  more  even  tail,  much  longer  wings,  and  stouter  feet.  The 
absence  of  any  collar  or  streaks  on  the  breast  and  throat,  of  black  or  white 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  of  decided  ash  on  the  back,  are  very  well 
marked  features.     There  is  also  much  more  green  in  the  blue  of  the  head. 

As  suggested  in  the  P.  IJ.  K.  Report,  the  birds  collected  by  Lieutenant  Couch 
at  Monterey,  Mexico,  although  agreeing  almost  exactly  with  the  original  de- 
scription of  Bonaparte,  are  much  smaller,  and  perhaps  entitled  to  recognition 
as  a  separate  form.  The  tail  is  nearly^  two  inches  less,  540  instead  of  7.00, 
or  over. 

Habits.  The  Ultramarine  Jay  is  a  well-marked  species,  and  is  specifically 
quite  distinct  from  the  C.  californica.  It  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  thence  southward  and  eastward  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
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Afoxioo.  Thcniuli  we  know  of  im  sjn'ciuicns  liavini:  Ihmmi  )»rocMro(l  on  tnis 
'side  ot"  the  linuinlarv  line,  their  (Kciinence  is  (juilc  i»inl»iil»k'.  Lieutenant 
Cnueli  met  with  this  sjieiies  near  Mnnteiev,  Mexico,  and  IVoni  thence  west 
to  Panas.  He  deseiilics  it  as  hcin'j;  uie-Miious  and  eminently  Jav-like 
in  its  liahits.  Thev  a'.e  very  noisy  an<l  vocitei'oiis  in  their  outcries,  and 
three  or  t'our  of  them  sutiice  to  keep  a  whole  lorcst  i!i  an  uproar.  Near 
Guyjqnno  a  lar^e  snak"  ((iior;nii  ohso/rffi]  was  .seen  pursued  hy  three  or  tour 
of  this  species.  The  rejuile  was  making;  every  efl'ort  to  esea|)e  from  their  com- 
hined  attacks,  and  would,  no  doulit,  have  heen  killed  hy  them,  had  they  not 
heen  interfered  with.  The  eause  of  so  much  animosity  ai^ainst  the  snake 
was  explained  when,  on  openinu"  its  stomach,  three  youn^^  of  this  species, 
about   two  thirds  i^rown,  were  found. 

In  the  Department  of  \'era  t 'ruz,  Sumichrast  for.iul  what  he  calls  0. 
ultraniui'iiui  in  company  with  Ciitiiiurti  cnrniititu  and  (\ii<iiU)riti(t  n<iin(,  "nt/i- 
fornica''  (SifmicJinafi),  and  xonlidn,  occurring;  in  the  al}>ine  rei,don,  and 
with  the  three  first  named  restricted  to  that  locality.  The  limit  of  their 
extension  is  about  that  of  the  aljiine  region,  that  is,  from  an  (devation  of 
aliout  4,.'jU0  feet  to  the  height  of  l(i,30(i  feet.  The  fiunlida  is  also  found  on 
the  plateau. 


Genus  XANTHOURA,   Bonap. 

X<(iithoura,  Box.\pakte,  Coiis}).  Av.  1S50.     (TyiK',  **  Corvtis  pcruvimius,  Gm.") 

Char.     Head  witliont  ortst.     Throat  l)lai-k.     Lateral   tail-foathors  lirJLrlit  yellow.     Bill 
very  stout,  rather  higher  than  l)roa(l ;  riilmen  curved  from  the  ba.<e.  ^  Nostrils  rather  small, 


Xanthmirn  hiontnxn. 


oval,  ronoealed  by  a  nasal  tuft  varviiifr  in  Icnfrth  with  species.  Tail  loncrcr  than  the 
winirs  :  irraduated.  The  winifs  concave,  rounded  ;  the  fsecondaries  nearly  as  long  as  the 
primaries.     Legs  very  stout ;  hind  claw  about  half  the  total  length  of  the  toe. 

The  u:enus  Xonthnura  i.s  composed  of  three  so-calle<l  species,  of  different 
geoi»Taphical  distribution,  and  exhibits  a  ]>r(\L;ressiye  change  from  one  to 
the  other,  \vith  yariatiou  of  latitude  that  enforces  assent  to  the  hypothesis 
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of  tlu'r  all  l>t'lor.i4in<r  to  one  i»iiiuitivt!  fniiu.      These  difforonces  may  be 
expressed  lis  loilows  :  — 

Common*  Cii  vitACTKUia.  Nasiil  (utts,  patch  on  si(l«'  of  lowtT  j:iw  and  one 
al»ov«'  v\f.  (liutli  I'Vrlids.)  l>ii;.'lii  Miif;  n-nialndcr  ot  lace  ami  throat  hlack. 
Back,  and  upper  >mtacc  of  winu's  a'  -l  tail  (tiic  t'oiu-  central  fcaihcrs),  jrreen.  the 
latter  tiiiircd  witli  lilue  at  end;  the  rest  "f  tail-leathers  hri^rht  yellow.  Belly 
and  erissuMi  varying  from  hriirht  yellow  lu  urecn.  Vurehead  yellovvisih  or 
n'hiti>h. 

a.  Xasal  tiilts  short,  only  c<»verin^'  the  nustriU ;  >vhole  top  of  head  (ex- 
cept anteriorly)  and  nape  hriirht  lilu«'. 

1.  Body  heneath,  and  crissuni,  green.     Hub.  Mexico  and  ^South  Ti-xas. 

var.  I  HXHOsa, 

2.  Body   heneath.   and  crissum,  yellow,  sides   more   greenish.      Hah, 
Guatemala  and  Ilondiiras  .....        ww.  ij uatemalen sis. 

h.  Njisal  tuft  elongated,  I'ormini,'  an  anterior  crest,  the  feathers  reaching  far 
beyond  nostrils.  Whole  {.o\^  of  head  pale  heavy  yellow,  glossed  behind  with 
Vtlnish. 

3.  Body   beneath,  and  erissinn.   very  bright  gamboge-yellow.      Hch. 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bogota,  and  B(»li  via  ....  var.  i  tic  as. 

Thus,  starting  with  the  j^reeii-hellieil  Iiunom  of  the  Kio  (rraiule,  we  eoiue 
to  the  vellow-hellied  quiftminhnxis ;  but  interniediate  localities  show  dif- 
fereut  propoi-tious  of  the  two  colors.  The  uasal  tufts  iu  the  first  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  nasal  fossa^ ;  and  the  frontal  yellowish  is  yery  narrow. 
In  the  second  these  tufts  reach  bevond  the  fossjo,  and  the  frontal  yellowish 
is  more  extended.  In  inraH  aLjain  the  nasal  tufts  have  reached  their 
maximum,  while  the  frontal  yeUowish  extends  over  the  whole  cap,  leaving 
only  a  trace  of  blue  on  the  nape. 


Xanthoura  incas,  var.  luxuosa,  Bonap. 

GEEEN  JAY. 

Garrultis  luxtuisux,  Lkssun,  Rev.  Zool.  April,  ISoit,  lOu.  Ciinnornr(i,r  Iii:rvo<i)/.<t,  Dr  Bus, 
Esfiuisscs  OniithoUi^'itpK's,  iv,  l,s4S,  pi.  xviii.  —  Cassin,  Illust.  I,  ISfi^,  I,  pi.  i. 
Xaathiiuni  hi.iKnsn,  Hon.  .('oiisp.  is.'.o,  ;j8o. — Cabanis,  Mus.  Hcin.  lSr>l.  224. — 
Haiud,  r>irds  X.  Am.  iS.'iS,  ,'»89.  Pht  rlth>mnnfn,  \s  \\.\\\.\\,  I.sis,  1S2!>,  7'>0  (vomig 
malt' ;  nani«>  belongs  to  '.'orrux  jH^ruvinnua,  (1m.  U  C'>ftinorora.r  ciffriiinipt7/u.%  ('ab.\nis, 
Fauna  rt'niana,  ls44-4«),  2:j.'J  (note).  fi/o/nx-orax  ifticus,  "  1>oi»I).ki; I."  Eawuksce, 
Ann.  X.  v.  bye.  y,  .\pril,  b*>.')l,  ll.'i  (first  added  here  to  fimna  of  Cnited  States). 

Sp.  CnAK.  Wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  much  graduateil.  the  lateral  feathers 
1.25  inches  shorter.  Above  green :  beneath  yellow.  gloss«'d  eontinu<visly  Avith  green ; 
inside  of  wings  and  outer  four  tail-f»'athers  straw-yellow;  rest  of  tail  feathers  green. 
glossed  with  blue.  Sides  of  the  head,  and  beneath  from  the  bill  to  the  forepart  of  the 
breast,  velvet-black.  Crown,  najic.  and  a  short  maxillary  stripe  running  np  to  the  eye  and 
involving  the  upper  eyelid,  brilliant  blue;  thi'  iiostril-h»athers  rather  darkei- ;  the  sides  of 
the  forehead  whitish.  Bill  black  :  feet  lead-color.  Length,  11.00  ;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  5.-10; 
tarsus.  1.0.5. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Rio  G-rande,  of  Texas,  and  southward. 
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Xrnt/intira  lurun%a. 


As  rcinarkod  jiltmc,  tliu  jmssaije  into  tlic*  ycllow-lR'llied  ijiuttema/ensis  is 
gr.Hluiil  as  we  ihocl'L'iI  south;  and  tliu  latter,  and  ]»eiliai»s  even  the  tnras,  can 
only  be  consiileied  as  fellow  races  ot*  a  common  original  sju'cies. 

Hauit.s.      Witiiin  the  limits  of  the  United  States  this  heautiful  species 

has  thus  far  been  only  met  witli  in 
Southeastern  Texas  in  the  l(»wer  val- 
ley of  the  liio  (Jrande.  It  was  first 
descril»ed  in  IH'M\  by  ]M.  Lesson,  a 
French  naturalist,  fnnn  a  Mexican 
specimen,  and  in  1851  was  first 
brought  to  our  notice  as  a  bird  of  the 
United  States  l)y  Mr.  CJeo.  N.  Liw- 
rence  of  New  Y(»rk.  S]»ecimens  of 
this  bird  were  obtained  by  the  party 
of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey, 
and  by  Lieutenant  Couch  on  the  Kio 
Grande,  at  Matamoras,  New  Leon,  and 
San  Die;40,  Mexico.  The  only  note 
as  to  its  habits  by  Lieutenant  Couch  is  to  the  effect  that  it  eats  seeds  and 
insects. 

The  late  Dr.  lierlandier  of  Matamoras  obtained  s]>ecimens  of  this  bird  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city,  which  were  found  amoim'  his  collections.  Anion*' 
his  manuscrii>t  notes  occurs  a  description  of  the  pluniaue  and  habits  of 
this  species,  which  he  had  ilescTibed  under  the  name  of  J'ica  (rrcantaiii. 
In  this  he  states  that  this  lurd  inhabits  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  ^lexico, 
but  that  he  has  only  met  with  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifio  liravo  del  Norte, 
in  the  yicinitv  of  Matanioms.  It  is  said  to  be  both  caniiyorous  and  f^rami- 
niyorous,  and  comes  about  the  houses  in  search  of  the  refuse.  Although  it 
can  swallow  whole  grains  of  corn,  before  eating  it  breaks  them  with  its 
beak,  holding  them  between  its  cla\ys,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  i)rey,  and 
biting  with  great  force.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Pojaro  venh,  or  (ireen- 
bird. 

Mr.  Dresser  states  that  this  species  was  common  on  the  lower  Ilio  Grande 
during  the  winter,  but  was  not  found  on  the  Upper  liio  Grande  or  in  Texas, 
except  as  a  straggler  from  ^lexico. 

This  bird,  Mr.  Sumichrast  states,  is  common  throughout  the  Department 
of  Vera  Cruz,  wliere  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Verde  detoca  and 
SoiiffJ'f.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  birds  most  generally  difiiised  through- 
out the  whole  de])artment.  It  inhabits  both  the  hot  and  the  temperate 
regions,  and  is  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  alpine,  to  the  altitude  of  nearly 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  also  said  to  be  abundant  in  other 
])arts  of  ^lexico.  It  was  observed  to  be  quite  immerous  on  the  Tieira 
templada,  or  table-lands,  and  also  among  the  hills  that  bound  the  plains  of 
Perote  and  Puebla  on  the  east,  by  ]ilr.  William  S.  Pease,  a  naturalist  who 
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was  witli  rieneml  S(M»tt's  army  in  it?^  cainpai^n  in  Mexico.  Mr.  IV-aso  stated 
that  it  live<i  on  the  siiles  ut  tiie  hills  thntuuhuut  the  year,  and  that  its  h)eal 
name  was  1*1  jh-  n  nh'. 

Colonel  (leitr^'c  A.  McCall,  Inspeetnr-flcneral  of  tht;  Vnited  States  Army, 
was  the  first  jK-rson  tn  ('olleet  these  hinls  witiiin  mir  limits.  He  nl>tained 
them  in  the  forests  that  l">rder  the  Kio  (Irande  on  tlie  .southeastern  frontier 
of  Texas.  There  he?  found  them  all  nwited  in  the  month  ^A  Mav,  an<l 
he  felt  no  dnulit  that  tliev  had  their  nests  in  the  extensive  and  almost 
inij)en(^tmble  thickets  of  mimosa,  connnonly  called  chaparral.  From  the 
jealou.sy  and  |»u«jfnacity  \vh'«'h  the.se  l>irds  manifested  on  the  ai»])roach,  or 
aj)i)earance  even,  of  the  lar^e  hoat-tailed  lUackljirds  of  tiiat  country  (^nism- 
lus  tnacntrHs),  which  were  nesting;  in  Ljreat  nundters  in  the  vicinity,  Cnlonel 
McCall  was  satisfied  that  the  Jays  were  at  that  time  also  eULra^ed  in  tin; 
duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  their  youni,'.  In  character  and  temi)erament 
these  hirds  ai»})eared  to  he  very  active  and  lively,  though  less  noisy  than 
some  other  sitecies  of  the  familv.  Their  L^av  nlumaue  was  exhibited  to  great 
advantage  as  they  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  or  dashed  boldly  in  pursuit  of 
such  of  their  more  plainly  attired  neighbors  as  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
their  domain. 

Captain  J.  P.  McCown,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Cassin,  furnishes  some 
additional  observations  in  regaid  to  these  birds.  He  states  that  during  the 
several  years  that  he  was  in  Texas,  he  fre([uently  saw  these  days,  but  never 
met  with  them  above  Ringgnlil  liarracks,  or  north  of  the  woods  that  .skirt 
the  liio  Grande.  They  seemed  to  prefer  the  acacia  groves  which  have 
sprung  up  where  the  ground  has  been  overflowed.  He  regards  it  as  a  rather 
cautious  bird.  He  observed  nests  high  up  in  the  trees  above  mentioned, 
which  he  supposes  belong  to  this  species,  though  this  was  never  positiv'ely 
ascertained.     He  had  no  doubt  that  they  breed  in  Texas. 


Genus  PERISOREUS,   Boxap. 

Perisorciis,  Bonap.  Saggio  ili  una  dist.  met.  1831.     (Type,  Corvita  canadaifiis  .') 
DifsonufhUi,  SwAiN.soN,  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  495.     (Same  type.) 

Char.  Feathers  lax  and  full,  especially  on  the  back,  and  of  very  dull  colons,  without 
any  blue.  Head  without  distinct  crest.  Bill  very  short;  broader  than  hiirh.  Culin«'n 
scarcely  half  the  leuirth  of  the  head :  straii;ht  to  near  the  tip,  then  slijjrhtly  curved  :  ironys 
more  curved  than  culiutm.  Bill  notched  at  tip.  Nostrils  round,  covered  by  bristly  feath- 
ers. Tail  about  equal  to  the  winufs;  <rraduat('d.  Tarsi  ratlu'r  .^hort ;  but  little  longer 
than  the  middle  toe.     Plumage  very  sof\,  and  without  any  lustre. 

The  Canada  Jay  has  a  near  ally  in  a  species  of  northern  Europe  and 
Siberia, —  the  Siberian  Jay  (P.  infffu-'^tus).  In  size  and  proportions  the  two 
are  quite  identical,  there  being  about  the  same  proportionate  length  of  wing 
and  tail,  and  a  general  correspondence  in  the  minuti.p  of  external  anatomy. 

vor..  n.  3S 
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Ill  colors,  however,  they  diller  eiitirely;  the  J*.  in/(u>sfiis  having,'  the  heatl 
darker  than  tlw  liody,  and  imiroriii  (^instead  of  tlie  c»jntrary;,  ami  in  havinj^ 
the  k)wer  i)riniarv  and  h)\vi'r  leatliers  of  the  greater  coverls,  iw  well  as  the 
greater  part  ol"  the  tail,  hri;^ht  rufoiia. 


A.  Dusky  nurlial  hood  roacliiu^'  fi)r\vaitl  to.  or  in  front  of  the  eyes;  plum- 
beous-! •lack. 

iJorxnl  fenthers  tnlh   trhite  ahnftn  in  old  and  iiouna.      Tail- feat  hers  not 

diHtinrthj  paler  at  ends. 

1.  White  frontal  patch  narrower  than  leiiirth  of  the  hill ;  hlendinff  jrradiially 
with  the  Maekish  of  tln' crown,  (pper  parts  umher-hrownish.  Winir, ').;'»0; 
tail,  r).4(>;  bill.  .00  and  ..">(>.  Younfj.  Entirely  pluinheous-brown,  leathers  of 
head  above  bordered  with  paler.  IJeneatli  paler,  whitish  brown,  llab. 
Ore<,'on,  Washinjrion  Teritory.  British  Columbia,  ete.         .         .  var,  ohscurus. 

Dorsal  /fathers   irithont   trhite  aha/ts  in    old  or   yonnq.       Ttn'l-f'rathers 

broadlij  tipped  with  dull  irhite. 

2.  White  frontal  pateh  mnch  broader  than  length  of  l.ill;  aluiptly  deline<l, 
with  a  ennvex  outline  behind,  apiinst  the  dusky  of  the  oeeiput.  I'pper 
parts  plunibeovis,  with  a  sli<j:ht  brownish  cast.  WiuL',  5.2') ;  tail.  o.St);  bill, 
.9')  and  ..'>5.  Young.  Entirely  unili^rn)  dark  plumbeous.  JIah.  Canada, 
Maine,  and  Labrador  to  the  Yukon  ......    var.  canadensis. 

B.  Dti.sky  nuchal  hood  not   rea<'hinjrr  t<t   the  eyes,  but  confined  to  the  nape; 
bluish-i^luinbcons. 

3.  White  frontal  patch  coveriiifr  whole  crown,  meltinff  gradually  into  the 
ashy  of  the  nape;  upper  ])arts  bluish-ashy.  Wingr.  0.0(>;  tail,  G.(X> ;  bill,  1.00 
and  .in.     Yonnr/.  I51nish-j)lumbeous,  inelininfr  to  ashy-white  on  the  crown 

and  cheeks.     //«ft.  Rocky  Mountains  of  I'nited  States         .         .      vav.  capital  is. 

In  the  more  slender  form,  longer  and   narrower  bill,  and   paler  tints 

with  a  predominance  of 
the  light  colors,  of  the 
var.  capitalis,  compared 
with  the  tyj)ical,  or 
standard,  var.  lanadni' 
fii.-i,  we  see  the  ])ecu- 
liar  impression  of  the 
middle  region  ;  while 
in  the  var.  ohscurus,  the 
more  dusky  tints,  and 
predominance  of  dark- 
er colors,  the  influence 

Perisorens  mm^en^s.  ^^  ^|j^  Wcll-knOWD   laW 

affecting  colors  in  birds  of  the  northwest  coast  region  is  seen. 
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Perisoraus  canadensis,  1*<»nap. 

CANADA  JAY;  WHISKET-JACK ;  M008E-BIRD. 

Corvu.t  canndeiiHis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nut.  1,  17^50,  158.  —  Foiistki:,  Tliil.  Ti;m>.  I. XII,  1772, 
382.  —  Wii>oN,  Am.  Orn.  III.  isil,  y;j,  pi.  xxi.  —  Hon.  nbs.  l^>>4,  No.  42.  -Aid. 
Orn.  \Vk'<^.  II,  IM.'M,  M  ;  V,  1>;{S»,  2<tS,  pi.  evil,  (,'itrrulan  anhtt/rn.^iM,  B<»N.  (Sii;;;,'ii>, 
1S;]U)  .Syn.  182S,  r.8.  —  Swain.m.n,  F.  noi.Am.  II.  IS-'Jl,  2S»'*.  -  NriTAii.,  Man. 
I,  1H32,  2;i2.  —  Aru.  Syii.  Ks:i9,  1.'.:..  In.  iJii.ls  Am.  IV',  1S42,  121,  pi.  r.x.xxiv. 
iJi/snniif/tid  cii mill,  iisi.H,  Swxisstts,  K.  Hor.-Am.  II,  IS^H,  Ap|H-iiilix.  /''  risvri  us  nnut- 
(ic,i,si\  Hon.  List,  1M3S.  —  In.  Conspctus,  l.s'iO,  U?').  -  C.vn.  .Miis.  Htiii.  IS'.l,  21!>. 
—  NEWiiF.KUY,  Ui'\K  V.  II.  \l.  Surv,  VI,  iv.  is:,7,  85.  —  IUiiii»,  UinU  X.  Am.  1858, 
590.  —  C'orE.s  P.  A.  N.  S.  18t>l,  22r).  -  Samuel-s  3iW.  Onrrulus  f,in,->is,  Vikillot, 
Nouv.  Diet.  XII,  1817,  47t».  Pica,  nurhalh,  Waoi.eu,  Syst.  Av.  Ks27  (Tini  N«).  14). 
Oorndus  travlnirrhinulnis,  Swainsun,  F.  l»or.-Am.  II,  1831,  29(i,  pi.  iv  (young). 
** Coracias  mcxiat litis,  Temmin*  K,"  (iKAY. 


Sr.  CnAK.  Tail  !/railu:it»Ml ;  lateral  leatlu'is  al)oiit  one  inch  shortest.  Winers  a  little 
short«'r  tiian  the  tail.  Head  and  neck 
and  forepart  of  breast  white.  A 
rather  sooty  plnniI>«>on.s  nuchal  patch, 
becoming'  darker  behind,  lioin  the 
middle  of  the  cap  to  the  back,  from 
whi(-h  it  is  .<?eparatod  by  an  inter- 
rupted wliitish  collar.  Ifest  of  npper 
parts  dark  ashy-plumbeous;  the  outer 
primaries  mar<,'ined,  tlit>  secondaries, 
tertials,  and  tail-feathers  obscurely 
tipped  with  white.  Jjeneath  smoky- 
pray.  Crissum  whitish.  Bill  and  feet 
black.  Lenirth,  10.70 ;  winj,',  5.75 ; 
tail.  0.00;    tarsus,  1.40. 

IIab.  Eastern  Northern  America 
into  the  northern  part  of  United 
States  ;  British  America  to  Upper 
Yukon. 


Periiortiis  cunadfnsts. 


The  yoinii,'  of  this  .species  are  everywhere  of  a  dull  s<joty-])liiiubeoiis, 
lighter  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  more  l)luish-phmi))eoiis  on  the  wings 
and  tail.     With  increasing  age  the  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill  whitens. 

There  is  a  decided  bluish  cast  to  the  plumbeous  of  tlie  tail.  The  white 
frontal  i>atch  has  a  convex  posteri  r  outline,  and  is  abruptly  defined  against 
the  blackish  of  the  occiput  and  nape. 

All  specimens  from  Canada  and  the  Northeastern  United  States,  to  the 
interior  of  British  America,  are  referrible  to  this  variety ;  in  the  Yukon 
Territory  specimens  show  a  tendency  to  var.  obscurus  of  the  northwest  coast, 
having  a  narrower  whitish  frontal  patch. 

Habits.  The  Canada  Jay  was  procured  at  Fort  Simpson  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nicott  in  August,  September,  and  December,  and  at  tlie  same  point  by  Mr. 
Ross  in  ^larch  and  April,  in  the  years  1860  and  1861.     It  was  found  breed- 
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iivj;,  in  ^lav  at  Anderson  Kiver  ?'oit  \)y  Mr.  MacFarlano.  It  was  also  pro- 
cuii'd  at  Wiy^  Island  l>y  Mr.  IJeiil,  at  Niilato  and  TnalakU'et  l>v  Mr.  Dall,  at 
St.  Micliat'l's  l»v  Colonel  IJulkley,  at  Fort  Kenai  by  UiscliotV,  and  at  Fort  Jlao 
by  Mr.  Clarke.  From  tlie  memoranda  of  Mr.  MaeFarlane,  we  have  valnable 
information  in  rejrard  to  the  nestinij  and  lireedini,'  habits  of  this  species.  May 
1*4,  at  Fort  Anderson,  an  Indian  hid  diseovere«l  a  nest  of  this  ,Jay.  It  was 
built  in  a  tree,  was  composed  of  hay  and  feathers,  and  contained,  with  two 
youn;4  birds  a  few  days  ohl,  an  egi^  tliat  was  perfectly  fresh.  This  binl,  Mr. 
^huFarlane  states,  is  tolerably  numerous  in  that  ipiarter.  During  the  severe 
cold  of  winter  it  is  not  (piite  so  common  as  at  other  seascms.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  ditticult  bird  to  shoot,  as  it  will  always  venture  into  close  ;  r<»x- 
imitv  to  man.  Flesli  or  fish  are  certain  to  attract  nund)ers  of  them,  .». 
thev  also  cause  ureat  annoyance  to  the  marten-lnmter,  by  eatin*4  the  bait 
placed  in  the  trai)S  used  for  ca])turing  those  animals.  None  of  this  species 
were  observed  on  the  Arctic  coast,  nor  east  of  llorton  IJiver,  Fort  Anderson 
being  the  most  northern  point  where  ^Ir.  MaeFarlane  saw  any,  iu  his  jour- 
nevs  across  the  barren  grounds. 

Other  nests  found  in  the  same  ngion  were  usually  built  in  s]>ruce-trees, 
on  branches  near  the  trunk,  well  concealed  from  \  iew,  and  about  ten  feet 
Ironi  the  gi-ound.  They  were  constructetl  of  hay  and  feathers,  sup])orted 
underneath  bv  a  few  willow  sticks  laid  crosswise. 

Mr.  l>all  characterizes  this  sj)ecies  as  a  very  bold  and  familiar  bird,  that 
will  freiiuently  Hy  down  and  steal  away  his  dinner  from  some  hungry  dog, 
if  he  is  not  on  the  alert,  or  devour  the  ffsh  hung  up  in  camp  by  the  Indians 
to  dry.  They  breed  very  eaily,  and  occupy  the  same  nest  year  after  year. 
Th(^  nest  is  ver\'  large,  and  composed  entirely  of  soft  materials,  moss,  hair, 
and  the  like.  On  the  20tli  of  A]>ril,  ^Ir.  Dall  received  a  nest  of  this  Jay 
containin*^  four  half-fled«4ed  young,  so  that  thev  nnist  lav  in  March.  The 
bird  was  abundant  everywhere  on  the  Yukon  Kiver. 

These  birds  are  known  throuij;hout  the  fur  c(juntries  by  the  name  of 
Whiskey-Jack,  not  from  any  supposed  predilection  for  that  beverage,  but 
probably,  as  Mr.  Kennicott  has  suggested,  from  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  for  these  birds,  Wiss-ka-chon,  which  has  been  contorted  into  Whiskey- 
.Fohn  and  thence  into  Whiskey-Jack,  ^lichardson  observed  these  birds  from 
Canada  to  the  fur  countries  as  far  as  latitude  ()!)°.  Throu^diout  that  region 
it  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the  fur-posts  and  fishing-stations,  and  becomes 
so  tame  in  the  winter  as  to  feed  from  the  hand.  Yet  it  is  impatient  of  con- 
finement, and  soon  i)ines  away  if  dei)rived  of  its  liberty.  Its  yoice  is  said  to 
l>e  ]>laintive  and  sipieaking,  though  it  occasionally  makes  a  low  chattering. 
It  hoards  l»erries,  ])ieces  of  meat,  etc.,  in  hollow  trees,  or  between  layers  of 
bark,  1)y  which  it  is  enabled  to  feed  its  young  while  the  ground  is  still 
coyered  with  snow. 

Dr.  XewiH'rry  found  this  Jay  as  far  to  the  south,  in  California,  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Yalley,  in  latitude  4if.     The  fact  that  the 
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isotlu'niml  line  of  tliis  i't'u;i(»n  ])iis.S('s  soutli  of  ('iiH'iniuiti,  shows  tliut  cliiiiate 
and  lLMn])c'ratiir('  dn  not  ivgulute  tlie  lanue  of  this  spoi-ies.  As  roscivt'd  in 
tlu>  summer  months  amouij;  tlie  forests  of  Oregon,  the  Caiuula  Jay  appeared 
as  a  rather  shy  hird,  exhihitin^  none  of  the  familiarity  and  impudenee  ex- 
hihited  in  winter  when  made  hold  hy  hun<j:er. 

Wilson  mentions  the  St.  Lawrenee  as  the  soutliern  boundary  of  this  bird, 
a  few  only  winterini,'  in  Northern  New  York  and  Vermont.  I>ut  tliis  is 
inexact.  They  are  found  resident  throuij;hout  the  year  in  si  large  i>art  of 
Maine  and  in  all  the  hii^ddands  of  New  Uami)shire  and  Vermont.  Thev 
are  resident  at  Calais,  where  they  breed  in  March  at  aluuit  latitude  4r»'\  and 
descend  in  the  winter  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Vermont,  whence  it  is 
(piite  probable  a  few  cross  into  Massiichusetts,  at  Williamstown  and  Adams, 
thiiuj^di  none  have  bt*en  detected,  that  I  am  aware.  Wilson  himself  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  a  .Lientleman  residing  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  that  these 
birds  have  been  observed  in  that  neii'hborhood  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Cones  met  with  these  birds  in  Librador.  The  tirst  he  saw  were  in  a 
dense  spruce  forest.  These  were  very  shy,  alighting  only  on  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  Hying  olf  with  loud  harsh  screams  on  his  approach.  Sub- 
se<iuently,  at  IJigolet,  he  found  them  abundant  and  very  familiar.  One  or 
more  were  always  to  l)e  seen  lio}»ping  unconcernedly  in  tiie  garden-patches 
around  the  houses,  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  near  presence  of  man, 
and  showing  no  signs  of  fear  even  when  very  closely  approached.  He 
describes  their  voice  as  a  harsh,  discordant  scream. 

Mr.  Edward  Harris,  of  ^roorest()wn,  N.  J.,  informed  Mr.  Audubon,  that 
once,  when  fishing  in  a  canoe  in  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Maine, 
these  Jays  were  so  fearless  as  to  light  on  one  end  of  his  boat  while  he  sat  in 
the  other,  and  helped  themselves  to  his  bait  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him. 

A  nest  of  the  Canada  Jay,  foun<l  by  Mr.  Boardman  near  St.  Ste])hen's, 
New  Brunswick,  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
inches  in  height.  The  cavity  is  about  three  inches  wide  and  tAvo  deep.  The 
nest  is  woven  above  a  rude  jdatform  of  sticks  and  twigs  crossed  and  inter- 
laced, furnishing  a  roughly  made  hemispherical  l)ase  and  ])eriphery.  I  pon 
this  an  inner  and  more  artistic  nest  has  been  wrought,  made  of  a  soft  felting 
of  tine  mosses  closely  impacted  and  lined  w^ith  feathers.  The  nest  containetl 
three  ei^gs. 

The  egg  of  the  Canada  Jay  measures  1.20  inches  in  length,  by  .82  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  and  are  more  tapering 
at  the  smaller  end  than  are  most  of  the  eggs  of  this  family.  The  ground- 
color is  of  a  light  gray,  with  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge  over  the  entire 
e^^^fl,,  finely  marked,  more  abundantly  about  the  larger  end,  with  ]ioints 
and  blotches  of  slate-color  and  brown,  and  faint  cloudings  of  an  obscure 
lilac. 
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Perisoreus  canadensis,  var.  obscnrus,  Ridgway. 

ALASKAN  6SAT  JAT. 

PerLwrcus  cnnadensLf,  Coopek  &  Su'.klky,  216.  —  Dall  &  Bannister,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  I, 
1869,  286  (Alaska).  —  FiNscii,  Abh.  Nat.  Ill,  1S72,  40  (Alaska).  -Cooper,  Orn.  Cal. 
1,  1870,  307. 

Sp.  Chau.  (8.454  Shoalwater  Bay,  W.  T.,  March  10,  1854;  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper.)  Above 
phinibeous-unjher,  inclining  to  gruyitth-phnubeous  on  wings  an<l  tail;  shafts  of  the  dorsal 
feathers  conspicuously  while.  Whole  crown  and  nape,  aliove  the  lores  and  auriculars, 
sooty-black  ;  separated  from  the  brown  of  the  back  by  a  whitish  tint.  Forehead  (narrow- 
ly), nasal  tufts,  lores,  whole  lateral  and  under  side  of  liead.  with  jnguluni.  pure  white,  rest 
of  lower  parts  a  duller  and  more  brownish  white.  Wing,  .5.50;  tail,  5.30;  culmen,  .93; 
tarsus.  1.20.  Young  (5,904,  Shoalwater  Bay).  Entirely  plumbeous-brown,  inclining  to 
brownish-whitt*  beneath.  Dorsal  feathers  with  white  shafts,  and  those  of  the  forehead, 
crown,  and  nape,  as  well  as  the  wing-coverts,  with  obsolete  whitish  borders. 

This  form,  as  described  above,  seems  to  lie  peculiar  to  the  northwest  coast, 
reaching  its  extreme  develo2)ment  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon. 
Xorth  of  Sitka,  and  in  the  Yukon  Territor}-,  specimens  incline  toward  the 
var.  canadensis,  in  broader  frontal  w^hite,  and  ])urer  jdumbeous  colors. 

Habits.  Dr.  Cooper  met  with  this  variety  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver  in  March  in  small  scattered  flocks,  industriously  seeking  insects  and 
seeds  among  the  spruce-trees,  occasionally  whistling  in  a  loud  melodious 
tone  like  that  of  the  Cardinal  Crrosbeak.  He  also  states  that  the  notes  of  this 
bird  (lifter  much  from  the  other  Jays  in  being  clear  and  musical,  and  they 
sometimes  show  a  considerable  variety  of  song. 

This  Jay,  Mr.  Lord  states,  is  so  familiar  and  confiding,  and  so  fond  of 
beinjj  near  the  hal)itations  of  man,  that  the  settlers  never  harm  it.  In  the 
cold  weather  he  has  seen  it  hop  by  the  fire,  ruffle  up  its  feathers  and 
warm  itself  without  the  least  fear,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  crumbs,  and 
looking  so  beseechingly  with  its  glittering  gray  eyes,  that  no  one  could 
refuse  such  an  appeal  for  a  stray  morsel.  It  winters  in  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island. 


Perisoreus  canadensis,  var.  capitalis,  Baied. 

BOCKY  MOUNTAIN  OBAT  JAY. 

Sp.  Char.  (01,084.  Henry's  Fork,  Wyoming  Teritory,  F.  V.  Hayden.)  Above  fine 
light  bluish-plumbeous,  becoming  much  lighter  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back ; 
tertials,  secondaries,  w'ing-coverts,  primaries,  and  tail-feathers  passing  into  whitish 
terminally,  on  the  latter  forming  quite  broad  and  distinct  tips.  A  nuchal  patch  of  a 
slightly  darker  tint  than  the  back,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  hoary  whitish  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  region.  Whole  of  the  head  (except  the  nuchal  patch),  with  the  anterior 
lower  parts,  as  far  as  the  breast,  puri'  white;  rest  of  lower  parts  ashy-white,  becoming 
gradually  more  ashy  posteriorly.     Wing,  5.80;  tail,  G.OO;  culmen,  1.00.      Young  (18,440, 
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Fort  Benton,  April  23,  J.  A,  Mullan).  Generally  ashy-plumbeou?,  with  a  decideil  bluish 
cast  to  wings  and  tail ;  orbital  region,  lores,  torehead,  and  nasal  tut'ls  blackish  ;  crown,  a 
broad  space  below  the  eye  from  the  bill  across  the  auricnlars,  with  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  pale  hoary-ashy.     Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adult. 

This  race,  very  dittereut  from  the  two  styles  found  to  the  westward  and 
eastward  of  it,  is  peculiar  to  liocky  Mountain  regions,  and  apparently  only 
occurring  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  A  very 
large  series  of  specimens,  brought  in  at  various  times  from  numerous  lo- 
calities, substantiate  the  constancy  of  the  characters  pointed  out  above. 


Genus  FSILORHIIVUS,  Rlppell. 

Psilorhimis,  Rijppell,  Mus.  Senck.  1837,  188.     (Type,  PiacTnorio,  Wagler.) 

Char.     Color  very  dull  brown  above.    Bill  very  stout,  compressed,  without  notch ; 
higher  than  broad  at  the  nostrils ;  culmen  curved  from  the  base.    Nostrils  rounded ;  the 


Psilorhinux  mono.  .^ 

anterior  extremity  rounded  off  into  the  bill ;  not  covered  by  bristles,  but  fully  exposed. 
Tail  rather  longer  than  the  wings,  graduated  ;  the  lateral  feather  three  fourths  the 
longest ;  secondaries  and  tertials  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries.  Legs  stout  and  short, 
not  equal  to  the  head,  and  little  longer  than  the  bill  from  base. 

This  genus  embraces  Jays  of  large  size  and  very  dull  plumage.  The  thick 
bill,  with  the  much  curved  culmen,  the  moderate  tail,  and  the  open  nostrils, 
mav  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  allies.  The  nostril  is  verv  lar^re,  and  its 
anterior  portion  is  bevelled  off  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  genus,  except 
in  Calocitta.  This  last-mentioned  genus  has  the  same  form  of  bill  and  of 
nostrils,  but  the  head  has  a  long  recurved  crest ;  tlie  tail  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  wings ;  the  lateral  feather  nearly  half  the  middle  ;  the  lateral  tarsal 
plates  scutellate  for  the  inferior  half,  etc.  • 
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In  the  shape  of  the  bill  and  the  shortness  of  the  primaries,  compared 
with  the  hioad  tertials  and  secondaries,  there  is  mucli  resemblance  to 
Xanthoura.  The  nostrils  are,  however,  nncovered,  the  legs  much  stouter 
and  shorter,  being  shorter  than  the  head  instead  of  longer ;  the  tail-feathers 
are  broader,  etc. 


Fsilorhinus  morio,  Gkay. 

BBOWH  JAT. 

Pica  morio,  Waaler,  Isis,  1S"21>,  vii,  751.  —  Ib.  Isis,  1S31,  .'>27.  —  Voyage.de  la  Favorite, 
V,  1839,  54  (.s;iid  to  havp  l)een  killod  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Botta).  Psilorhinua 
morio,  GiiAY,  List,  genera,  1841,  51.  —  B<»nap.  Con.sp.  1850,  381.  — Cab.  Mus.  Hein. 
1851,  226.  —  lUir.i),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  592,  pi.  Ixviii,  f.  1,  2.  *'  Pica  fuliyinosa. 
Lesson,  Traito  d'Orn.  1831,  333."  Psilorhinus  nuxicanus,  Ruitell,  Mus.  Senck,  1S37, 
pl.  xi,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.      Tail  much  graduated ;  the  lateral    feathers   a1>ont   two   inches  shortest. 

Second  (juill  equid  to  the  secondaries ;  third 
and  fourth  long«'st.  General  color  dark 
snioky-hrown,  becoming  almost  hlack  on 
the  head  ;  the  breast  brownish-gray  ;  nearly 
white  about  the  anus  ;  under  tail-coverts 
tinged  with  brown  ;  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  tail  with  a  decided  ijloss  of  blue ;  bill 
and  feet,  in  some  specimens  yellow,  in 
others  black.  Length,  16.00;  wing,  8.00; 
tail,  8.25;  tarsus.  1.80. 

IIab.  Rio  Grande  Valley,  north-eastern 
Mexico,  southward.  Cordova  (Scl.  1856, 
300);  ?  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis,  L  22);  Hon- 
duras (ScL.  II,  113);  Costa  Riea  (Cabax. 
J.  1801,  8.3)  ;  Vera  Cruz,  hot  and  temperate 
regions  (Sumicii.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  I,  554). 

The  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
bill  appears  to  be  independent  of  sex. 
The  feet  of  the  yellow-billed  birds 
are  not  of  the  same  pure  yellow. 
The  PsilorhiiiNS  mcxicanvs  of  Riippell  is  described  as  having  white  tips  to 
the  tail-feathers  ;  of  these  there  is  no  trace  in  the  adult  specimens,  male  and 
female,  from  the  IJio  Grande,  before  us.  He  speak .s  of  a  supjuised  young 
bird  sent  from  Tamaulij)as,  l»y  Lindheimer,  as  being  without  these  white 
tips. 

A  series  of  specimens  of  this  species  exhibits  considerable  diversities. 
Some  skins  from  Mimdor,  Mex.,  not  far  from  Vera  Craz,  perhaps  best  rep- 
resent the  species  as  first  described  by  Wagler.  In  these  the  head  and  neck 
are  sootv-brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the  iuufulum  and  on  the  back.  The 
wings  and  tail  show  a  trace  of  dull  bluish.  In  Xo.  23,915  the  under  parts 
are  sooty-gray,  the  l)ill  and  legs  black  ;  in  23,916  the  colors  are  similar. 


I'silnrhinus  morio. 
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witli  a  fiilvons  tincro  on  the  Ijroast,  the  Inll  and  feet  yellow.  In  both  the 
under  surthee  of  tail  is  l)ro\vn  to  the  end.  In  2.")/.)l7  the  under  parts,  from 
!)reast  to  crissuni  inclusive,  with  the  tibite,  are  brov/nish-wliite,  the  tail- 
featliers  (exee2>ting  the  two  median)  tii)i)ed  with  white  for  over  an  inch,  the 
bill  and  feet  black.  This  one  also  has  an  obscure  dull  bluish  wash  or 
patch  along  the  feathers  of  the  ranuis  of  Ljwer  jaw  not  observed  in  other 
sj)ecimens. 

Tlie  specimens  collected  by  Lieutenant  Couch,  and  described  in  the  racitic 
Kailroad  IJeport  are  considerably  smaller,  and  exhibit  other  differences  which 
may  prove  of  specific  importance.  In  this  case  they  will  appropriately  Ijear 
I*upl)eirs  name  of  /*.  rnvxicdniui. 

Habits.  This  is  a  Mexican  species,  occasionally  extending  its  movements 
as  far  nortli  as  the  valley  i>f  the  Jiio  Grande,  and  probably  crossing  our  lines 
into  Texas,  although  of  this  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  evidence. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  procured  by  Lieutenant  Couch  at  IVxpiillo, 
San  Diego,  and  at  Cliina,  in  north-eastern  Mexico,  and  were  found  by  him 
living  in  forests  of  high  trees.  It  is  Jay-like  in  its  habits,  being  decidedly 
gregarious,  and  having  harsh  and  loud  note's.  Though  making  more  noise 
than  any  other  bird  in  the  neigliborhood,  if  one  of  their  number  is  brought 
down  by  the  discliarge  of  a  gun,  the  noise  hushes  them  at  once,  and  the  rest 
move  off  in  perfect  silence. 

Mr.  Sumichrast,  in  his  j)aper  on  the  Pistribution  of  the  Birds  of  Vera 
Cruz,  states  tliat  tliis  species  al)ounds  in  both  the  hot  and  the  temperate 
regions  of  tliat  department,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  portions  of  Vera  Cniz. 
He  s])eaks  of  it  as  a  bird  well  known  and  generally  detested  on  account  of 
its  troublesome  and  noisy  habits.  It  is  found  everywhere  except  in  the 
alpine  region,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  go  beyond  a  vertical  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.  This  gentleman  has  been  assured  that  the  bird  never  makes 
any  nest  of  its  own,  but  invariably  lays  its  eggs  in  those  belonging  to  other 
birds.  lie  does  not  so  state,  but  we  infer  that  he  means  to  convey  the  idea 
that  this  Jay  appropriates  the  nests  of  other  birds  in  which  to  hatch  its  own 
young,  not  that,  like  the  Cowbird,  it  leaves  its  eggs  to  be  brought  up  by 
strangers. 

This  Jay  was  met  with  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor  at  Taulevi,  in  Honduras ;  and 
from  that  place  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  he  found  it  very  common. 
It  was  generally  seen  or  heard  shrieking  in  the  bushes  by  the  roadsides.  It 
was  also  found  by  Mr.  Salvin  to  occur  on  the  eastern  road  between  Quiriqua 
and  Iguana,  on  the  road  to  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leyland  found  this  species  common  both  in  Honduras  and 
the  Belize.  It  occurred  in  small  flocks,  which  were  very  noisy,  and  annoyed 
the  hunter  by  always  giving  the  alarm. 
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Family  TYRANNIDiE.  —  Tyrant  Flycatciif.rs. 

PinMAiiY  ('ii.\i;a«tkks.  rriiuiirics  ten.  JJill  in  tyjtical  Ibrnis  hroatl,  trian?ular.  niutli 
dcincsxMl.  al»nijitly  decarved  and  notched  at  tij».  witli  long  bristK-s  alonj;  gape.  Tarsi  with 
scntelhe  I'Xtcnihng  roiuul  the  outer  face  of  tarsus  from  the  front  to  hack  ;  sometimes 
dividctl  on  the  outer  si<h'.  Bill  with  cuhnen  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  or  shorter; 
straight  to  near  the  tip.  then  suddenly  bent  down  into  a  conspicuous  hook,  with  a  notch 
behind  it  ;  tip  of  lower  jaw  also  notched.  Commissure  straight  to  near  the  notch  ;  gonyi; 
sliLTJitlv  convex.  Nostrils  oval  or  rounded,  in  the  anterior  extremitv  of  the  niisal  <jroove. 
and  more  or  less  concealed  by  long  bristles  which  extend  trom  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
jaws  along  the  base  of  the  bill,  Itecominv'  smaller,  but  rcachinii"  nearlv  to  the  median  line 
of  the  forehead.  These  bristles  with  lateral  bran<-hcs  at  the  base.  Similar  bristles  are 
mixed  in  the  loral  feathers  and  margin  the  chin.  Tarsi  short,  generally  less  than  middle 
toe,  completely  enveloped  by  a  series  of  large  scales,  which  me»'t  near  tln^  posterior  edge 
of  the  inner  side,  and  are  separated  either  by  naked  skin  or  by  a  row  of  small  scales. 
Sometimes  a  second  series  of  rather  large  ])1atcs  is  seen  on  the  |.oslerior  face  of  the  tarsus, 
these,  however,  usually  on  ilie  upper  »'Xtremity  only.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united 
almost  throughout  to  that  of  the  outer  toe,  but  more  than  half  free  on  the  imier  side; 
outer  lateral  toe  rather  the  l(»ngcr.  ^Vings  and  tail  variable;  first  quill  always  more  than 
three  fourths  the  second.     The  outer  primaries  sometimes  attenuated  near  the  tip. 

Tlie  primary  characters  j?iveii  above  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  X(irth 
American  Tyrannidcc  from  tlieir  allies;  the  essential  features  consisting  in 
the  peculiarity  of  the  scales  of  the  tarsus  and  the  ten  i)rimaries.  In  tlie 
^iflvU'olid(v  there  are  species  as  truly  "  Hycatching,"  and  with  a  depressed 
bristly  bill,  but  the  nine  (not  ten)  primaries,  and  the  restriction  of  the  scales 
to  the  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  instead  of  extending  entirely  round  the 
outer  side,  will  readily  se])ai'ate  them. 

The  relationsliips  of  the  TifrnnnnJo'  are  closest  to  the  Cotuifjidcf.  These 
last  differ  mainlv  in  liavini'  tlie  tarsus  more  or  less  reticulated,  or  covered  in 
part  at  least  witli  small  angular  scales,  instead  of  continuous  broad  ones ; 
and  in  the  greater  adhesion  of  the  toes.  The  legs  are  shorter,  and  the  body 
broader  and  more  de}>ressed.  The  bill  is  less  abundantly  provided  witli 
bristles,  and  the  species  do  not  ap]>ear  to  be  strictly  Hycatcliers,  feeding 
more  on  berries  and  on  stationary  insects  and  larvae,  rather  than  cai)turing 
them  on  the  wing.  Two  species  of  this  family,  Hadrostomus  ajfinia^  and 
Pachf/niiiiphus  wajin-^  were  introduced  into  the  Birds  of  Xortli  America, 
from  specimens  collected  by  Lieutenant  Couch  in   the  valley  of  the  liio 

1  ITadrostomust  ajfinis.  FlatijpfiarU  affiniSy  Eli.TOT,  Ibis,  1859,  394,  pi.  xiii.  Poc/iifrainphus 
otflaice,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  164,  pi.  xlvii,  f.  1.  —  Ib.  Kep.  Mex.  Bound.  II,  Birds,  7, 
pi.  xix,  f.  1.  Hndrostomus  a{flui(c,  C.vbaxis,  Mus.  Iloin,  II,  85  (Xalapa).  —  Ib.  Joum.  1861, 
2.">2. — ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  176  (City  Mox.).  Hub.  Northern  Mexico,  Julapa,  Nicaragua 
(ScL.  Cataloguo,  p.  240)  ;  Yucatan  (Lawrence). 

2  Pachiiramphus  major.  liathmiduriis  mnjor,  Car.  Orn.  Nat.  1847,  I,  246.  — Cab.  et  Hein. 
Mus.  Hein.  II,  89.  — Baird,  Birds N.  Am.  1858,  165,  pi.  xlvii,  f.  2  9-  — IR-  K^'P-  ^^'^'^-  Bound. 
II,  Birds,  7,  i»l.  xix,  f.  2.  Pach/rawphu.s  imjor^  Sci^vrEU,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  78  ;  1864,  176  (City 
of  Mex.).     Ilab.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
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(Iraiide,  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  United  States,  hut  as  they  have  not 
vet  heen  detected  within  our  limits,  we  have  concluded  to  omit  them  in  tlie 
present  work. 

The  bird  fauna  of  America  mav  he  said  t(»  have  one  of  its  chief  features 
in  tlie  great  nund)er  and  variety  of  its  Ti/nauiidir,  the  family  being  strictly 
a  New  Worhl  one.  Nearly  every  ])ossible  diversity  of  form  is  exhibited  by 
different  members  ;  the  size,  however,  usually  varying  from  that  of  our  com- 
mon liobin  t(  ^Jiat  of  the  Kinglet,  our  smallest  bird  with  exception  of  the 
Humming-]^»ird.  Of  the  numerous  subfamilies,  however,  only  one,  the 
Ttfranninw  proper,  belongs  to  North  America,  and  will  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  of  our  land  birds  by  the  family  characters  given  at  the 
h(»ad  of  this  article,  and  which,  as  drawn  up,  ajjply  rather  to  the  subfaniily 
than  to  tlie  7\//raiiniihv  generally. 

The  North  American  species  of  the  Ti/rannincr  may,  for  our  present 
purjuDses,  be  divided  into  Ttjranui  and  Tyraniudi  The  former  are  large, 
generally  with  bright  color,  pointed  wings,  with  atteiniated  primaries  and  a 
colored  crest  in  the  middle  of  the  crown.  The  others  are  plainer,  smaller, 
without  colored  crest ;  the  primaries  not  attenuated. 

The  genera  of  our  Flycatchers  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 

TTRANNL  Size  larcfe;  colors  conerally  brilliant;  crown  with  a  briprhtly 
colortMl  crest,  usually  concealed  ;  outer  primaries  abruptly  contracted  or  attenu- 
ate, near  the  tip;  upper  scales  of  tarsus  usually  continuiui;  round  on  the  outside 
and  behind.  Nest  in  trees,  very  bulky,  containinir  much  downy  material;  ej^gs 
white  or  pinkish,  with  ovate  dots  of  rich  brown,  of  various  shades. 

Milvulus.     Tail  excessivelv  forked  and  lenj^thened :  more  than  twice 

as  louLT  as  the  wintrs. 

Tyrannus.     Tail  moderate ;  nearly  even  or  slightly  forked  ;  less  than 

the  winirs. 
TyRANNULI.     Size  generally   small ;  colors   usually   plain ;  crown   without 
any  colored  crest  concealed  l)y  the  tips  of  the  feathers  ;  primaries  nornuil ;  scides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  usually  continuing  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
outer  face,  and  a  second  series  opposite  to  them  behind. 

1.  Tail  lengthened ;  about  equal  to  the  wings,  which  reach  scarcely  to  its 
midillt'. 

Myiarchus.  Tarsus  equal  to  the  middle  toe,  which  is  decidedly  longer 
than  the  hinder  one.  Tail  even  or  rounded.  Throat  pale  ash,  rest  of 
lower  parts  yellow  generally,  the  primaries  edged  with  rufous,  and 
iinier  webs  of  tail-feathers  with  more  or  less  of  the  same  color.  Nest 
in  a  cavity  of  a  tree,  of  loose  material ;  eggs  whitish,  with  intricate 
taugletl  lines  and  streaks  of  dark  brown,  the  general  effect  salmon-color. 
Sayornis.  Tarsus  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  scarcely 
longer  than  the  hind  toe.  Tail  slightly  forked.  l>ill  very  narrow.  No 
light  orbital  ring,  nor  distinct  bands  on  wings ;  both  mandibles  black. 
Nest  attached  to  rocks  or  parts  of  buildings,  very  compact  and  bulky, 
containing  much  mud  in  its  composition  ;  c^tf^?-  pure  white,  innnaculate, 
or  with  very  minute  sparse  dots  near  larger  end. 

2.  Tail  decidedly  shorter  than  the  wings,  which  reach  beyond  it.s  middle. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe. 
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ContopuB.     Hind  toe  much  lon^'cr  thun  the  Iiiteral.    Tuil  consiiloiiibly 
lbrke<l,     VViiijrs  long,  pointed ;  nnich  lonj^er  thun  tho  tail,  reuchinj,'  be- 
yond the  niiddle  of  the  latter;   first  ijuill  about  e«iual  to  the  tburth.     Bill 
broad.     Color  olive-j;ray,  and  white,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  tinge 
beneath.     Lower  mandible  j)ale-(.'olored.     Nest  saueer-shajK'<^  lompaet, 
and  very  small,  saddled  very  securely  upon  a  thick  branch  ;  eggs  cream- 
colored,  with  a  zone  of  lilac  and  rich  brown  blotches  n>nnd  the  larger  end. 
3.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wings,  as  in  the  last.     Tarsus  consiilerably  K»ngcr 
than  the  mitldle  toe;  hind  toe  much  longer  than  lateral.     Tail  nearly  even, 
sometimes  slightly  rounded,  but  little  shorter  than  the  wings;  lirst  primary 
much  shorter  than  the  fourth. 

Iimpidonax.  Head  moderately  crested ;  tail  about  even.  BristU's  of 
bill  reaching  about  half-way  to  tip.  Legs  stout.  A  c<)nspicuous  light 
orbital  ring,  and  distinct  bands  on  the  wing.  More  or  less  tingetl 
with  sulphur-yellow  on  lower  parts.  Nest  variously  constructed, 
deeply  cup-shaped,  compact  or  loose,  entirely  of  either  grassy  or  fibrous 
and  downy  material,  and  fixed  to  slender  twigs  or  lodged  ni  a  crotc-h 
between  thick  branches ;  eggs  white,  inuiiaculal<',  or  with  blotches  of 
brown  round  hirger  end. 

Mitrephorus.  Head  <lecidedly  crested.  Tail  forked.  Bristles  of  bill 
reaching  nearly  to  tip.  Legs  very  weak  and  slender.  Beneath  more 
or  less  tinged  with  fulvous  or  ochraceous. 

Fyrocephalus.  Head  with  a  full  crest.  Tarsus  but  little  longer  than 
the  middle  toe ;  hind  toe  not  longer  than  the  lateral.  Tail  bro^d,  even ; 
first  ([uill  shorter  than  the  fifth.  Beneath,  with  whole  crown  bright 
red  (except  in  P.  obscurns).  Female  very  diflerent,  lacking  the  red, 
except  posteriorly  beneath,  and  with  the  breast  obsoletely  streaked. 


Genus  MILVULUS,  Swainson. 

Milvulus,  SwAixsox,  Zool.  Jour.  HI,  1827,  165. 

Dcspotcs^  REicnEXB.\cn,  Avium  Syst.  Naturale,  1850  (in  part). 

Sp.  Guar.     Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  tarsus.    Tail  nearly 

twice  as  long  as  the  wing, 
excessively  forked  ;  the 
middle  feathers  scarcely 
half  the  lateral.  First 
primary  abruptly  atten- 
uated at  the  end,  where 
it  is  very  narrow  and 
linear.  Head  with  a 
concealed  crest  of  red. 

This  group  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Ty- 
rannus  by  the  very 
loug  tail,  but  the  two 
species  assigned  by 

JHritJic/iM/or/i<ra/«5(tulabnonnal).  authoi'S        tO       Nortll 

America,  although  agreeing  in  many  resi>ects,  differ  in  some  parts  of  their 
structure.     The  peculiarities  of  coloration  are  as  follows :  —    • 
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M.  forficatus.  Wliitish-ush  uUovc;  rump  Mack.  Tail-tVatlnTs  rose-white 
with  hhick  tips;  shuultU'is,  axilhirs,  juid  Itflly  ii-^iit  vcnniHon.  IInU.  Mitldle 
AiiuMica,  and  open  portions  of  Texas,  lutliaii  Territoiv  etc.;  aciideiital  in 
Ni'W  Jersey. 

M.  tyranniia.*  Head  ahuve  and  tail  hhuk  ;  tlie  latter  edp'<l  externally 
with  white.  Uaek  asiiy.  IJeneath  pure  white.  Uah.  Middle  America, 
accidental  iu  Eudleru  t'uited  States. 


MilvuluB  tyrannus,  Box. 

FOBS-TAILED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Mtiscicapa  tymtmus,  Link.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1706,  325.  Milvuius  tyrannm,  Bonai".  Ocog. 
List,  1838.  —  Arm- HON,  Synopsis,  lS3i»,  38.  —  lu.  Birds  Am.  1,  184U,  lUti,  pi.  lii.  — 
B.viiin,  BiriLi  N.  Aui.  1858,  108.  —  Cauan.  Journ.  1801,  251.  —  Scl.  List.  1802,  237. 
—  FiNscii,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  572  (Trinidad  ;  considers  rt.<fr/rf*w,  tynmnus,  and  monachus 
as  identieal).  Desjmtcs  tyrannies,  lioXAP.  Comptes  Rendus,  1854,  87.  Tyrunnus 
mi'una,  Vieili.ot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  72,  pi.  xliii.  — Swainsox,  Mon.  Ty.  Shrikes  ; 
(juartt'rly  Jour.  XX,  Jan.  1820,  282.  MuscicnjMi  sacana,  Bonap,  Am.  Orn.  1,  1825,  1, 
pi.  i,  r.  1.  —  Aui).  OiTi.  Biog.  II,  1834,  387,  pi.  clxviii.  Milculm  mi-anus,  Guay, 
List,  1841.  Tyrnnnas  miifulus,  Nuttall,  Man.,  (2d  vd.,)  I,  1840,  307.  Fork-tnihd 
Flycatcher,  Pennant,  Latham.     Tyran  a  queue  four  chue,  Buffox,  pi.  onl.  571. 

Si'.  CiiAK.  Outer  four  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  «it  the  end,  the  side.s  of  the  attenu- 
ated portion  parallel.  Second  and  third  quilKs  longest;  fourth  little  shorter,  and  not 
nmch  exceeding  the  first.  Tail  very  deeply  forked;  the  external  feather  linear,  and  twice 
a^  long  as  the  head  and  body  alone.  Top  and  sides  of  the  head  glossy  black.  Rump, 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  almost  black ;  the  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  yellowish- 
white  for  more  than  the  basal  half;  rest  of  upper  parts  jish-gray.  Under  parts  geneially 
pure  white.  Wings  dark  brown ;  the  outer  primary  and  tertials  edged  with  white. 
Crown  with  a  concealed  patch  of  yellow.  Length,  14.00;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  10.00;  depth 
of  fork,  7.00.  Young.  No  colored  patch  on  crown ;  wing-coverts  (including  the  lesser) 
and  tail-feathers,  with  their  upper  coverts,  bordered  with  rusty  ochraceous.  Black  of 
head,  tail,  etc.,  duller  than  in  adult. 

Hab.  Mexico  to  South  America.  Accidental  in  the  United  States.  (New  Jersey, 
Kentucky,  and  Mississippi,  Audubon.) 

This  species  claims  a  place  in  the  fauna  of  the  United  States  on  account 
of  two  specimens  captured  in  New  Jersey,  at  long  intervals,  and  one  or  two 
seen  by  Mr.  Audubon  in  the  southwest.  It  is,  however,  hardly  proper  to 
include  it  in  our  work  on  so  slight  a  basis,  and  we  only  retain  it  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  to  the  notice  of  it  by  Mr.  Audubon. 

Habits.  The  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher  is  of  purely  accidental  occurrence  in 
the  United  States.  Two  specimens,  taken  at  long  intervals,  are  said  to  have 
been  captured  in  the  United  States.  One  of  these  w^as  shot  by  ^Ir.  Au- 
dubon, in  June,  1832,  near  the  city  of  Camden,  N.  J.     It  was  first  observed 

1  M.  iyrannus,  var.  violentics  {Tyrannus  violentus,  Vieill.  N.  D.  xxxv,  p.  89.  Milxndus 
v.,  Sol.  Catal.  Am.  B.  1802,  237),  is  the  South  American  race  of  this  species.  It  is  exceedingly 
similar,  but  differs  slightly,  though  constantly,  iu  certain  characters.  We  have  not  at  present 
the  means  of  comparing  the  two. 
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llyiiii;-  over  u  iiieadnw,  in  i>iiisuit  of  insects.  It  at'terwiinls  iili^'htiMl  on  tlio 
tnj»  nl  ii  small  (It'lucluMl  ticL',  \vln*n  it  was  secunMl.  Tlic  l>inl  appraieil  to 
liavu  lost  its  way,  was  unsuspicious,  ami  j)ai(l  no  attention  when  ajtpnKuhed. 
On  till!  win;,',  il  secnud  to  make  use  of  its  lonj;  tail  whenever  it  sou^i^lit  to 
sutMcnly  turn  in  pursuit  uf  its  prey.  On  the  ground,  it  vibrated  its  tail  in 
the  manner  of  u  Sparrow-llaw  k. 

Wln-n  the  hird  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded,  it  uttere*!  a  sharp 
squeak,  which  it  rei»eated,  accompanied  hy  a  smart  clicking'  of  the  hill,  when 
Mr.  Audulion  approached  it.  It  lived  only  a  few  mt)ments,  and  from  this 
sjjecinien  he  mac  hi  his  drawing. 

Several  years  previous  to  this,  one  of  these  birds  had  been  shot  near 
Henderson,  Kv.,  but  it  was  so  far  decaved  when  j-iven  to  Mr.  Audubon 
that  it  could  not  be  ]>reserved.  It  had  been  obtained  among  the  IJarrens 
Lite  in  Oct(jber.  Xejir  Natchez,  ^liss.,  in  August,  IH'2'2,  Mr.  Audubon  was 
confident  he  saw  two  others  of  this  si)ecies.  They  were  high  in  the  air,  and 
were  twittering  in  the  manner  of  u  Kingbird.  He  was,  however,  unable  to 
secure  them. 

Another  straggler  was  obtained  near  Bridgtoii,  N.  J.,  early  in  December. 
From  this  specimen  was  made  the  engraving  in  Bonaparte's  Ornithology. 
It  wa^:  given  to  Titian  Peale  by  Mr.  J.  Woodcraft  of  that  jdace. 

This  Flycatcher  is  a  resident  in  tropical  South  America  from  Ouiana  to  La 
riata,  and  in  its  habits  resembles  the  swallow-tailed  sj)ecies  of  our  southern 
fauna.  It  is  said  to  be  a  solitary  bird,  remaining  perched  on  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  darts  after  passing  insects;  while 
.standing,  it  is  said  to  \  ibrate  its  long  tail  in  the  manner  of  the  European 
Wagtail.  It  also  occasionally  utters  a  twitter  not  unlike  the  connnon  note 
of  the  Kingbird.  Besides  insects,  this  bird  also  feeds  on  berries,  as  the 
bird  obtained  near  Bridgton  had  its  stomach  distended  with  the  fruit  of  the 
poke-weed. 

This  species,  according  to  Suniichrast,  is  found  abundantly  in  winter  in  the 
savannas  of  the  hot  lands  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  occurs  to  the  height  of  al»out 
two  thousand  feet.     He  is  not  aware  of  its  being  resident. 

Mr.  Leyland  found  this  si)ecies  fre([uenting  Old  IJiver  and  the  pine  riilges 
of  Belize.  They  were  also  plentiful  on  tlie  flats  near  Beteu,  and  were 
occasionally  found  at  Comavaiiua  and  Onioa,  Honduras. 

Mr.  V.  W.  A\'vatt  met  with  this  Flycatcher  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
on  the  savanna  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aqiiachica.  When  at  Ocana,  he 
nsed  to  see  them  congregated  in  considerable  nunil)ers  just  before  sunset, 
whirling  round  high  up  in  the  air,  and  darting  down  like  rockets  to  the 
gi'ound.  He  only  found  it  frequenting  the  open  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
never  met  with  it  at  a  greater  elevation  than  five  thousand  feet. 

An  egg  of  this  species  obtained  by  Dr.  Baldanius,  from  Cayenne,  exhibits 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  egg  of  the  common  Kingbird.  It  has  a  clear 
white  ground,  and  is  spotted  with  deep  and  prominent  marking  of  red  and 
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rod-l)rown.     Tlioy  arc  of  an  ol)lnni,'-oval  .sliapo,  are  taitering  at  one  end,  iind 
njoa.siiie  .*Ji)  l>y  .08  of  an  inch. 


Milvulus  forficatus,  Swain. 

BCISSOB-TAIL ;  SWALLOW-TAIL  FLTCATCHEB. 

Miuicienpa  forftnifii,  (Jmki.in,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17SS,  1»;{1.  —  Vieillmt,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1*<>7, 
71. — SiKj'HKNs,  ill  Shaw's  ZiM'l.  X,  ii,  11:5,  jil.  iii.  —  Bunai'.  Am.  (Mii.  I,  lMi.'>,  15, 
|il.  ii,  f.  1.  -  Aii».  <Mii.  r>i«»<^.  IV,  l.sa>,  i*J«),  pi.  titlix,  f.  3.  TitruimuH  J'urjirtifus,  Say, 
L(>ii<,''.s  K\p.<l.,  II,  ls-_':5,  'J-J4.  -NrnAl.l.'s  Manual.  I,  tii.ltd.,)  1^4o,  3(iV>.  Milruhis 
fiirjio'ftis,  "SwAi.ss."  K'K  n.  List,  1J>;57.  -  -  Ai  i»ri!i>.\,  Synopsi.s,  Ls:{S»,  38.  —  li;.  Birds 
Am.  I,  1S40,  lli7,  pi.  liii.  —  (AiiAN.  Mas.  II.  in.  II,  7'.».  —  ScL.  List,  l.s»;2,  -^-il.— 
Baiki),  Birds  X.  Am.  1S.'j.s,  1GI>.  —  hi.  Mf.\.  15.  11,  '/ahA.  7.  —  Hikkm.  X,  ••.  j*.  11. 
Tijratmii.H  nirwiraints,  .Siki'hkn.s  Sliaw,  (Jen.  Zuol.  Birds,  XIII,  1 1,  I82t>,  135.  Mmi- 
chrrnVe  a  queue  Juurchac  du  Jlej.i'jUCf  Bl'FFu.n,  pi.  eul.  077.  JJird  of  ranuiisc  of  the 
Tt'.\ans. 

Sp.  Thau.  Win?  witli  the  outer  primary  oidy  abruptly  attenuated,  and  narrowly 
linear  (tor  al»out  .8.')  of  an  ineh) ;  the 
i^eeoiid  but  fili^ditly  emar^'inate  ;  second 
(pidl  longest;  lirst  and  third  equal.  Tail 
very  detply  I'ork'LMl,  the  lateral  feathers 
twice  as  lonir  jus  the  l)o<iy,  all  narrow 
and  linear  or  subs[)atuliite.  Top  and 
sides  of  tlic  liead  very  pale  ash  ;  the 
back  a  little  darker,  and  faintly  tinged 
with  iiglit  briek-red ;  under  partv^  nearly 
pure  white,  tinged  towards  the  tail  with 
light  vcruiilion,  rather  niorc!  rose  ou  tlu^ 
luidei-  wing-coverts  ;  a  })atch  on  the  side 
of  the  breast  and  along  the  i"ore-arm 
dark  venuilion-re<l.  Tail-feathers  ro.sy 
white,  tipped  at  the  end  for  two  or  three 
inches  with  bhick.  Hump  dark  brown, 
turning  to  black  on  thi- coverts.  Wings 
very  dark  brown;  the  coverts  an<l  quills, 
excepting  the  primaries  (and  including 
the  outer  of  these),  edged  with  whitish. 
Crown  Avith  a  concealed  patch  of  white, 
having  some  orange-red  in  the  centre. 
Length,  13.00;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  S.,jO; 
de{)th  of  fork,  0.80. 

Hab.     Miildle  America,  from  Panama 


Milvulus  forfieahts. 


northward  ;  prairies  and  oak  barrens  of  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  oeeasioually  South- 
Avest  Missoiu'i  and  Kansas.  Accidental  in  Eastern  States  (NeAV  Jersey,  Turnrtll  ;  District 
of  Columbia?  Coui':^)  ;  Xalapa  (8cl.  1857,  *J04) ;  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis,  I,  121;  Mus.  S. 
I.) ;  Honduras  (Set..  II,  1 U)  ;  Costa  Rica  (Cab an.  J.,  18G1,  252) ;  Vera  Cruz,  hot  and 
temperate  regions  (Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  550). 

This  ex<[uisitely  beautiful   and  ijraeeful  bird  is  quite  abundant  on  the 
j»rairies  of  Soutlierii  Texas,  and  is  everywhere  conspicuous  among  its  kindred 
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s]»ooi'os.  It  is  usually  known  as  tlu;  Scissor-tail  from  the  lialut  of  closin«» 
and  t»iM'nin.Lj  the  Inii^  icathers  of  the  tail  likt^  tiic  blailcs  of  a  puir  of  scissors. 
Tho  adult  fcnialu  is  very  similar,  tliou'di  rather  smaller.  The  vounj;  is  not 
conspicuously  ditHn'nt,  only  lacking'  tlie  concealed  patch  of  the  head. 

II Ai'.ii's.  The  SwaHow-tailed  Flycatcher  api)ears  to  he  a  common  spcuics 
from  Crntral 'JVxas  to  the  llio  (Irande,  and  thence  throughout  Mexico  to 
Central  America,  as  far  soutli  at  least  as  (Juateniahi.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  hreeds,  specimens  of  the  nest  and  eggs  having 
heen  ohtained  at  the  Kioway  Agency  hy  Dr.  K.  Palnuir. 

It  was  found  very  plentiful  at  Langui,  in  Honduras,  hy  Mr.  (I.  C.  Taylor, 
and  also  in  fewer  numl)ers  in  other  localities.  In  the  evening,  just  hefore 
roosting  time,  they  were  in  the  hahit  of  assembling  on  the  tops  of  certain 
liivorite  trees,  where  they  remained  until  nearly  dark.  They  then  all  went 
oil  to  the  woods.  He  generally  met  with  thorn  ou  oimi  ground,  not  much 
encumU'red  hy  tii'es  or  brushwood. 

Mr.  Oresser  states  that  he  found  this  very  graceful  bird  quite  abundant  at 
Matamoras  and  in  Western  Texas,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"Texan  liird  of  Taradise."  He  found  it  as  far  east  as  the  river  (iuadaloui>e. 
It  arrives,  he  states,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  late  in  March,  and 
remains  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  C)ctol)er.  It  breeds  al)undantly 
near  San  Antonio,  buihling  its  nest  in  a  niescpiite  or  other  tree,  and  lays 
from  three  to  four  eggs,  whidi,  as  he  states,  are  pure  white,  blotched  with 
large  spots  of  a  dark  red  crdor. 

He  adds  that  these  Ijirds  are  of  a  quarrelsome  and  fearless  disposition, 
rarely  brooking  intrudci-s  near  their  homes.  During  the  breeding-season 
Mr.  Dresser  has  often,  when  tmvelling,  sto])ped  to  admire  four  or  five  of 
them  fightinLj  on  the  wing.  They  show  their  long  tail-feathers  and  the 
rich  .scarlet  color  under  their  wings  to  the  fullest  advantage.  After  j»assing 
(luadaloupe  IJiver,  he  saw  none  of  these  birds  to  the  eastward,  though  he 
was  told  they  have  occasionally  l>een  seen  on  (Jab  eston  Island. 

This  Flycatcher  was  met  with  at  F^agle  I'ass,  in  Lower  Texas,  and  in 
Tamaulipas  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Lieutenant  Couch,  in  the  Mexican  Jioundary 
Survey.  None  were  found  occurring  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Itio  Pecos. 
Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  always  saw  them  either  following'  one  another 
through  the  air,  or  perched  upon  some  solitary  twig.  In  their  gyrations  tlie 
scissors  were  always  more  or  less  expanded,  suggesting  the  idea  of  bal- 
ancers. Their  nests  were  built  of  sticks,  lined  on  the  inside,  though  not 
very  softly,  Mith  grass,  and  were  placed  almost  invariably  on  dry  iind)S 
of  the  mes(|uite.  They  contained  from  three  to  five  eggs,  and,  what  was 
quite  remarkable,  more  than  one  pair  always  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in 
tlie  same  nest,  over  which  they  were  all  very  watchful,  and  gave  proofs  of 
their  courage  by  darting  at  the  intruders.  He  describes  their  notes  as  short 
and  sharp,  without  much  variation,  and  they  can  be  heard  at  quite  a  distance. 
The  Mexicans  imagine  that  this  Flycatcher  lives  on  the  brains  of  other  birds. 


tvi:annii».k     tiim  ki.vcatciimks.  ;n;] 

T.icMitiMiaiit  Coucli  ilcscriltcs  tlic  Scis'^or-tnil  as  shy,  Imt  <»f  :i  \vt\  livolv 
di' positittis.  rsiially  lom-  oy  moh-  arc  ^ocii  in  loinpaiiy.  ami  s^m-im  tn  iircrrr 
llu'  tliiiilv  woimIi'iI  prairies  t(»  clnx'  iliickrts.  In  l.rautv.  Lieuiriiaiit  rmicli 
fniisiiliMs  it  tli(»  (HUTU  fil"  ;ill  tiir  l>inls  fnuinl  ill  NnrtlnMii  Taiiiaiilipas. 
TliJH  sM|K'rl  rity  i^  imt  nwin^'  s(»  umkIi  tt»  tlic  l^rilliaiicy  nf  its  pliim;i;j:(',  tor 
ill  llial  it  is  cNcfllrd  l»y  scvnal  spi'cii's,  l»ut  to  ilif  iiiiiiiital»l('  ^^nirr,  and 
cliann  of  its  lli^jit.  K'isiiii,^  rnmi  tlic  tnpiiin>t  luamli  n\'  sojih'  acacia,  it 
seems  to  float,  ratlicr  than  tolly;  tl.  ••  'csccndinjLi  pcriM-ndiciilarly.  it  retakes 
it^  ]tosition.  nttcriim  its  usual  note  lie  did  not  see  it  west  ot"  llie  ( 'adereita. 
]h.  Keiinerly.  in  liis  nianli  tVoni  tlie  (iiilt  of  Mexico  into  We^tein  Texas, 
ireqnentlv  met  with  these  Flycatchers  ah)nu  his  naite.  lie  usnallv  saw  tlieni 
in  the  open  juairie,  or  anions  the  nies(|uite-hiishes.  When  perched,  they 
wen?  Ljenerally  on  the  top  of  a  hiish  or  a  tall  weed,  and  their  tails  were  con- 
stantly in  motion.  When  they  darted  oil"  al't«'r  some  ]>assing  insect,  they 
usually  circ  led  around,  disjdayiiii,'  the  singular  hiturcatiou  of  their  tail,  hut 
seldom  ali''litin<j:  a«Min  on  the  same  hush.  It  was  occasionallv  seen  on  the 
open  ]>rairie,  tlyiui;-  tor  a  lonj^  distaneo  near  the  earth,  as  it'  in  search  of 
insects. 

In  Vera  Cruz  this  speeies  is  an  inliahitaiit  of  the  hot  lands.  A  few  in- 
dividuals aseend,  thou<ih  very  randy,  to  the  height  of  the  city  of  Ori/aha,  or 
alumt  o,7nu  feet. 

Mr.  Xuttall  states  that  he  met  with  this  Flyeateher  rather  common  along 
the  banks  (jf  the  IJed  Iliver,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kiamesha.  He 
ai,'ain  na!t  them,  even  more  freiiuently,  near  the  (Ireat  Salt  Kiver  of  Arkansas, 
in  August.     They  seemed  to  he  i>reyin.L(  upon  ,i;rasshop])ers. 

])r.  Woodhou.se  not  only  found  this  speeies  ahundant  in  Te.xas,  in  the 
yicinity  of  San  Antonio,  hut  in  the  Indian  Territory  also  it  was  quite  com- 
mon, particularly  near  the  Cross  Timbers.  He  found  them  hreediiiLj  in  the 
heuinnini'  of  the  month  of  July,  on  the  Great  rniirie.  Its  nest  was  huilt 
on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  scrub-oak,  about  six  feet  from  the 
jijround,  and  was  comj)osed  of  coarse  dry  grass  and  sticks.  It  contained 
four  young  birds  nearly  able  to  fly.  On  his  a])proach  the  female  Hew  from 
the  nest  to  a  bush  near  by.  The  male  bird  tlew  to  a  great  height  aboye 
him,  circling  round  in  the  air,  aj)parently  watching  his  nioyements,  and  at 
the  same  time  uttering  a  coarse  scolding  chirp. 

Dr.  (fideon  Lincecum,  of  Texas,  writes  that  the  Scissor-tail  Flycatchers 
liaye  greatly  increased  in  numbers  in  that  State  since  IS-tS.  They  are 
seyere  hunters  of  insects,  and  make  great  hayoc  among  honey-boe.s.  They 
are  exclusiyely  prairie  birds.  He  adds  that  thev  con.struct  their  nests  far  out 
on  the  tojj  branches  of  the  liye-oak  or  any  other  lone  tree  on  the  ])rairies. 
They  seem  to  be  a  yery  jdayful  bird,  and  delight  in  shooting  ra])idly  up- 
wards, cutting  the  air  with  their  strong  wings  with  such  force  that  the  sound 
may  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  vards  or  more.  Their  notes 
are  harsh  and  inharmonious.     They  leave  Texas  late  in  autumn,  and  return 

vol..  II.  40  -  - 
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nuaiii  about  tin*  first  of  A]>nl.  Tlie  resinindiiiji:  strokes  of  their  wings  aiifl 
tlieir  ott-repeated  cries  are  heard  just  liefore  the  (hiwn  of  dav.  Thev  usually 
liave  hut  tliree  eijLis. 

A  single  individual  of  Mi/rtdv!^,  and  suj)]iosed  to  he  one  of  this  species, 
was  seen  hv  ^Ir.  ( '.  Orexler,  May  ♦".,  I8(il,  but  was  not  obtained,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  .Vnother  bird  of  this  s])eeies  is  mentioned  by  ^Ir. 
Altbott  as  having  l»een  taken  near  Trenton,  X.  J.,  A])ril  IT),  1H72.  It  was  a 
male  bird  in  full  health  and  feather.  Its  stomach  was  found  to  be  full  of 
small  coleoptera,  insects'  eggs,  Hies,  etc. 

The  eggs  of  this  sj>ecies  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  .92  by  .75  to  .80  by  .GO 
of  an  inch.  They  are  in  sha])e  a  rounded  oval,  and  tapering  at  one  end. 
The  ground-color  is  white,  marked  with  a  few  very  large  dark  red  spots, 
and  occasionally  of  an  obscure  purple. 


Genus  TYRANNTTS,   TrviER. 

Tifmnnus,  CrviEr.,  Lemons  Aiiat.  Coinp.  1799,  1800  ^Ar.Assiz). 

Gkx.  Ch.\h.     Tail  nearly  even,  or  moderately  forked ;  rather  shorter  than  the  wing-s ; 

the  teatluTs  broad,  and  widen- 
ing: somewhat  at  the  ends. 
Wings  long  and  pointed  ;  the 
outer  primaries  rather  abruptly 
attc'nuate<l  near  the  end,  the 
attenuated  portion  not  linear, 
however.  IIea<l  with  a  con- 
cealed patch  of  red  on  the 
crown. 

The  species  of  this 
genus  are  especially  char- 
acterized by  their  long, 
attenuated  i>rimaries,  their 
moderately  ftuked  or 
nearly  even  tail,  and  the 
concealed  colored  crest  in 
nmnn..  rarofin.ns,..  thccrown.     Their  atlini- 

ties  are  nearest  to  Milndus,  from  which  the  tail,  shorter  than  the  wings, 
instead  of  twice  as  long,  or  more,  will  always  serve  as  a  point  of  dist'uction. 
The  attenuation  of  the  ])rimary  diti'ers  in  being  less  abrupt,  and  nc'  truly 
linear,  slo])inir  uraduallv.  and  not  bounded  behind  l)y  a  notch.  We  are 
unalde  to  ap])reciate  any  other  ditterences  of  importance. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  atteniuition  of  the  primaries,  the  depth 
of  the  fork  of  the  tail,  with  the  size  of  the  legs  and  bill,  all  varv  considerably, 
and  may,  ])erha])S,  serve  as  ground  for  further  sidulivisions.  The  bill,  in 
particular,  varies  much  in  size  in  the  North  American  species,  from  that  of 
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7'.  nitutlinvnsis,  where  the  ciilmen  is  but  little  more  than  liiill'  tlie  head,  to 
that  uf  T.  duinininnsis  (tjenus  Mclittanhux  uf  Ciihaiiis),  where  it  is  deciiUMlly 
loiiLjjer  tluiii  the  head,  and  alniust  as  st(jiit  as  that  of  Sumvitlunjns. 

Tlie  Xortli  Anieiican  species  of  Tt/nninus  (with  their  nearest  Mexican 
allies)  may  he  arranged  by  colors,  aceordin;j;ly  as  they  are  white  beneatli  or 
vellow,  in  the  followin<4  manner  :  — 

A.  TikUt  pai'ts  wliiti-sli,  without  any.  shn'Io  of  yellow.  A  faint  urayish- 
plunibeous  pectoral  liaml. 

1.  T.  carolinensis.  Tail  !>lij:htly  i-onndcd.  Hill  much  shditcr  than  the 
head.  Aliovc  Mack,  sliadinir  into  dark  plunil icons  on  the  l»ack.  Tail 
abruptly  and  broadly  inaririncd  and  tipped  with  pure  white.  ( Tt/rumixs.) 
Ilab.  Whole  of  \orth  America,  north  to  the  liritish  Provinces,  and 
south  to  Panama.     Rare  in  the  We.-tern  Province  of  Xorth  Amt-rica. 

2.  T.  dominicensis.  Tail  moderately  lorkctl.  Pill  longer  than  the 
head.  xVbove  <,'ray  ;  the  tail  and  winijs  brownish.  The  t-dLn's  and  tips 
of  the  tail  narrowly  martriiu'd  with  s(»iled  white.  (MehftmrliKS.)  Ilab. 
West  Indies,  New  Granada,  Panama,  Florida,  Georuria,  and  South 
Carolina. 

B.  Above  ashy-olive,  becomincr  ptirer  ash  on  the  head.  Tail  brown  or  black. 
Beneatli  yellow  ;  the  chin  paler  ;  the  breast  stronirly  shaded  with  olivaceous  or 
ashy.     (Ldphi/rfes.) 

a.  Tail  nearly  l)lack;  the  outer  eilges  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  leathers  with 
the  fibres  united  closely  throughout,  and  colored  similarly  to  the  rest  ol"  the 
featlu-rs:  beneath  sulphur-yellow. 

3.  T.  verticalis.  Tail  sliLrhtly  forked;  external  feather  with  the  entire 
outer  web  and  the  outer  half  of  the  shaft  al)rnptly  yellowish-white. 
Pectoral  band  pale  ashy,  lighter  than  the  back.  JIab.  Western  Prov- 
ince of  United  States.  "1 

4.  T.  vociferaus.  Tail  nearly  oven  or  slightly  rounded  ;  external 
ieatlu'r  with  the  shaft  l)rown  ;  the  outer  edge  only  of  the  outer  web 
obscurely  yellowish-white,  and  all  the  feathers  fading  into  paler  at  the 
tii\  Throat  and  lircast  broadly  tinired  with  dark  ashy-olive  like  the 
back.  I/ah.  Plams  and  soutlu'rn  Middle  Province  of  United  States, 
south  into  Middle  America. 

b.  Tail  brown,  scared v  darker  than  the  wimrs;  outer  ediros  of  the  outer 
webs  of  the  tail-feathers  olivaceous  like  the  Inick,  in  contrast  with  the 
brown  ;  the  libres  loosened  externally  ;  shafts  of  tail-feathers  white  beneath. 
Beneath  bright  gambog»»-yellow. 

.').  T.  melancholicus.*  Tail  quite  deeply  forked  (.70  of  an  inch), 
biH)wnish-black,  tin'  lighter  edgings  obsolete,  and  those  on  wings  in- 
distinct. Throat  ashy.  Hub.  South  America  .  .  var.  m  el  an  cli  ol  1  c  u.^. 
Tail  moderately  ft>rkeil  (.30  of  an  inch),  grayi.sl;  "  >wn,  the  light  edges 
conspicuous,  as  are  also  those  of  the  wings.  Throat  white,  //ivft,  Midtlle 
America,  north  to  southern  boundary  of  United  States      .         .      var.  conriii . 

In  the  Birds  of  Xortli  America  a  supposed  new  species,  T.  rovrlti,  was 
mentioned  as  coniinjjj  so  elose  to  the  honndary  line  of  the  United  States  in 

1  Tiininnas  DirhDichiiHoia,  Vikii.Lot,  Xonv.  Diet,  xxxv,  181{>,  84.  —  BAilin,  Birds  N.  Am. 
18.'»8,  17<).  -  ScLATi:i;,  Catal.  Am.  lUnls,  ISt'cJ,  2:3.').  Huh.  StMitli  .Vincriia.  .\  more  northoni 
race  scarcely  distinguishable  ^Pauania,  Costa  liica,  etc.),  separated  as  T.  satni^i,  LiciiT. 
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Texas  as  to  warmnt  its  iiitroductiini  into  our  fauna.  We  have,  however, 
eoniluded  to  j^ive  in  the  ])resent  work  notlung  but  what  has  actually  been 
iound  within  its  prescribed  limits. 


Tyrannus  carolinensis,  Baikd. 

KIN6BIBD ;  BEE  MABTIK. 

i  Lanius  tyrannus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  176G,  136.  This  belongs  to  the  Cuban  T.  matutinus, 
according  to  IJonaparte.  Mtisaiatpa  h/ronnits,  ^Bui.sj>un  .')  Wilson,  Am.  Oru.  I,  18U8, 
66,  1)1.  xiii.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  403  ;  V,  1S39,  420,  pi.  Ix.xix.  —  Ib.  Birds 
Am.  I,  1840,  204,  pl.  hi.  Lnniun  tifrannus,  var.  7,  atrollncnjiis,  5,  hidovicidniis, 
Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17S8,  302.  Musekajni  rex,  Bauton,  Fragments  N.  H.  Penna. 
17S)9,  18.  T[/r((nnus  pipiri,  ViKiLLoT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  IS07,  73,  pl.  xliv.  —  Cab. 
Journ.  Orn.  Ill,  18r»5,  478.  —  Scl.  List,  1862,  236.  Tyrannus  infrcpidus,  Vieillot, 
Oalerie  Ois.  I,  1824,  214,  pl.  cxxxiii. — Swainson,  Mon.  Ty.  Shrikes,  Quart.  Jour. 
1826,  274.  Muscicirim  ((uimosa,  LiCHT.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  No.  i>'>S.  Gobe  Mauche 
dc  la  Ccnilinc,  Bl'FFon,  Ois.  V,  281,  enl.  pl.  676.  Tyrannus  kuoHjaster,  Stei'HF.ns, 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zoiil.  XIII,  11,  1826,  132.  Tyrannus  carolinensis,  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  171.— Cacan.  Mus.  ILin.  II,  79.  —  Loud,  Pr.  U.  A.  Inst.  IV,  64,  113.— 
CuurEii  k  SrtKLEY,  167.  --Samuel.s,  128.  — Coopeu,  Orn.  CaL  I,  1870,  311. 

Sp.  CiiAK.  Two,  sometimes  three,  01  r  primaries  abnij)tly  attenuated  at  the  end. 
Second  quill  longest;  third  little  shorter;  lirst  rather  longei-  than  I'ourth,  or  uearh^  equal. 

Tail  slightly  rounded.  Above  dark  bluish-ash. 
The  top  and  sides  of  the  head  to  beneath  the 
eyes  bluish-black.  A  concealed  <.Test  on  the 
crown  vermilion  in  the  centre,  white  behind,  and 
before  partially  mixed  with  oiange.  Lower 
parts  pure  white,  tinged  with  pale  bluish-ash  on 
the  sides  of  the  thrt)at  an<l  across  the  bivast ; 
sides  of  the  breast  and  under  the  wings  siniihu- 
to,  but  rather  lighter  than,  the  back.  Axillaries 
pale  grayish  brown  tipped  with  lighter.  The 
wings  daik  brown,  darkest  towards  the  ends  of 
the  quill- ;  the  greater  coverts  and  (piills  edged 
with  white,  most  so  on  the  tertials ;  the  lesser 
coverts  edged  with  paler.  L'pjier  tail-eoverts 
and  upp«M*  surface  of  the  tail  glossy  black,  the 
latter  veiy  dark  brown  Itcneath  ;  all  the  feathers  tipj^ed,  and  the  exteric^r  margined 
externally  with  white,  forming  a  conspicuous  terminal  band  about  .25  of  an  inch  broad. 
Length,  8.50;  wing,  4.G5;  tail,  3.70 ;  tarsus,  .75. 

IIab.  Eastern  North  America  to  Rocky  Mountains,  Ocoasional  in  various  parts  of  the 
"Western  Province  (Washington  Territoiy.  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Truckee  River,  Nevada, 
etc.).  South  to  Panama.  Oaxacn,  lowlands.  March  (Scl.  P,  Z.  S.  185S,  ,302) ;  Honduras 
(Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1.^50,  55);  Guatemala  fScL.  Ibis  T,  r20)  ;  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  IIL470; 
Gl-ndl.  Rep.  18f).'>,  230,  '' T.  pipirr)',  Panama.  (Mus.  S.  L;  Lawr.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye. 
TIT,  205):  Greyt..wn.  Nic.  (Lawr.  Ann.  VIII,  183);  East  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 
(Dresskh.  Ibis,  18()5,  172  ;  breeds) ;  Upper  Amazon.  Peru.  Nauta  (Scl.  and  Salv.  P.  Z.  S., 
18GG,  180);  Vera  Cruz,  hot  region,  resident  (Sumiciirast,  M.  13.  S.  I,  557). 


T'lruiintis  ciiiiiliu,  /j.s/s. 


The  yoiinf;  of  the  yc;ar  is  .similar :  the  coh^rs  dullor,  the  concealed  colored 
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patch  on  the  crown  wanting.     Tlie  tail  more  rounded ;  the  primaries  not 
attenuated. 

S])eci;nen.s  vary  in  the  amount  of  white  margining  the  wing- feathers  ; 
tlie  u]>]>er  tail-coverts  are  also  margined  sometimes  witli  white. 

Hauits.  Tlie  common  Kingl)ii'd  or  liee  Martin  of  North  America  is 
found  tliroughout  the  continent,  from  Texas  and  Florida,  on  the  south,  as  far 
to  the  north  as  tlie  oTth  par;illel  of  north  latitude.  Westward,  north  of  the 
44th  parallel,  it  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  tt)  the  Pacitic,  but  south  of  this 
it  has  not  been  found  west  of  the  llocky  ^lountains.  It  is  included  by  Dr. 
Cooper  among  the  birds  of  California,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  taken  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  ^Ir.  Allen  regards  the  eastern 
slo})e  of  the  Itocky  M(juntains  its  extreme  western  limit ;  but  Mr.  Kidg- 
way  states  that  this  species  was  met  with  by  him  in  various  portions  of  the 
Great  ])asin,  though  always  in  less  abundance  than  the  T.  vcrticalis.  Among 
the  cottonwoods  of  the  Truckee  Valley,  in  Western  Nevada,  two  or  three 
pairs  were  seen  in  July  and  August.  In  the  fertile  Salt  Lake  \'alley  it  was 
neaily  or  quite  as  common  as  the  T.  verticalis,  and  was  also  met  with  in  the 
fertile  "  parks  "  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains. 

This  species  not  only  has  this  widely  extended  area,  but  is  also  quite 
abundant  wherever  found.  It  is  apparently  as  al)undant  throughout  Nova 
Scotia  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Kichardson  even  found  it  common  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  he  traced  its  northern  migrations 
beyond  the  57th  parallel  of  latitude.  Tt  was  found  at  the  Carlton  House 
early  in  May,  and  retired  southward  in  September.  It  winters  in  Centml 
and  South  America,  and  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  Panama. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  species  quite  plentiful  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Itocky  Mountains,  in  Washington  Territory,  and  more  sparingly  at  Puget 
Sound,  where  he  obtained  several  si)ecimens.  They  appeared  to  shun  the 
dense  forests  near  Puget  Sound,  but  were  moderately  plentiful  in  the  groves 
of  low  oaks,  and  among  the  cottonwood-trees  fringing  the  lakes  on  NisipuiUy 
Plains,  where,  August  ^\  he  obtained  a  nest  with  newly  tledued  young. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ley  land  found  this  species  near  Omoa,  in  Honduras,  migra- 
tory. They  came  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  but  remained  only  a 
short  time  before  departing  farther  south.  They  Hew  high,  and  seemed  very 
wild.  This  species  was  also  met  with,  in  May,  at  Playa  Vicente,  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  ^Mexico,  bv  Mr.  Boucard,  and  during  the  win- 
ter  months  is  found  throughout  Mexico. 

No  one  of  our  common  birds  possesses  more  strongly  marked  characteris- 
tics of  manners  and  habits  than  this  species.  Its  ])ugnacioiis  disposition 
during  the  breeding-season,  the  audacious  boldness  with  which  it  will  attack 
any  lurds  larger  than  itself,  tin*  persistent  tenacity  with  which  it  will  con- 
tinue these  attacks,  and  the  reckless  courage  with  which  it  will  maintain  its 
unequal  warfare,  are  well-known  ])eculiarities  of  this  interesting  and  familiar 
species.     Its  name,  Kingbird,  is  given  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  supe- 
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rior  to  all  other  l»ir»ls  in  tlu\se  coiitosts.  ^ly  own  observations  lead  me  to 
tlie  conclusion  tliat  writers  have  somewhat  exai^nerated  tlie  (quarrelsome  dis- 
])osition  of  this  Itird.  I  have  never,  or  very  rarely,  known  it  to  m(»lest  or 
attack  any  other  l>irds  than  tliose  which  its  own  instinct  prompts  it  to  drive 
away  in  self-det'ence,  such  as  Hawks,  Owls,  Eagles,  Crows,  Jays,  Cuckoos,  and 
(Jrakles.  These  it  will  always  attack  and  drive  oil"  to  (piite  a  distance  from 
their  nest>».  Nothinj^  can  he  nmre  strikini;  than  the  intrei)i(lity  with  which 
one  of  these  birds  will  pounce  ui)on  and  harass  birds  vastly  larj^er  and  more 
powerful  than  itself.  The  Kingbird  is  always  prompts  to  ])erceive  the  ap- 
j)rnach  of  one  of  these  enemies,  and  always  rushes  out  to  meet  it.  Mount- 
ing in  the  air  liigh  above,  it  pounces  tlown  upon  its  back,  upon  which  it  will 
even  rest,  furi«»usly  pecking  at  the  ex])Osed  flanks  of  its  victim,  and  only 
leaving  it  to  descend  again  and  again  with  the  same  unrelenting  animosity. 
In  these  encounters  it  always  comes  off  conipieror. 

Wilson  states  that  his  jealous  afl'ection  for  his  mate  and  for  his  nest  and 
young  makes  him  sus}>icious  of  every  bird  that  hajjpens  to  pass  near  his  resi- 
dence. But  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  instances.  A  i)air  of  these  birds 
nested,  in  the  sunnner  of  1871,  and  i)eacefully  reared  their  young,  in  an 
apple-tree  near  my  residence,  wiihin  four  feet  of  the  nest  of  the  IJaltimore 
Oriole,  and  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  nest  of  a  Jlobin,  all 
in  the  same  tree.  The  three  pairs  were  on  evident  terms  of  amity  and 
mutual  g()(»d-will.  The  male  Kingbird  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger 
from  the  topmost  bough,  and  seemed  to  have  all  under  his  special  guardi- 
anship, but  showed  no  disi)Osition  to  molest  or  annoy  them. 

The  Purple  Martin  is  said  to  l)e  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Kingbird,  and 
one  of  the  few  birds  with  which  the  latter  maintains  an  uneijual  contest. 
Its  .su])eri(»rity  in  flight  gives  the  former  great  advantages,  while  its  eijual 
courage  and  strength  render  it  more  than  a  match.  Audubon  relates  an 
instance  in  which  the  Kingbird  was  slain  in  one  of  these  strun^des. 

Wilson  also  narrates  an  encounter,  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  be- 
tween one  of  this  species  and  a  licd-headed  Woodpecker,  in  wliich  the  latter, 
while  clinging  on  the  rail  of  a  fence,  seemed  to  amuse  itself  with  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  Kingbird,  ])laying  bo-peep  with  it  round  the  rail,  while  the 
latter  became  greatly  irritated,  and  made  repeated  but  vain  attempts  to  strike 
at  him. 

The  Kingbinl  feeds  almost  exclusively  upon  winged  insects,  and  consumes 
a  vast  number.  It  is  on  this  account  one  of  our  most  useful  birds,  but, 
unfortunately  for  its  ])opularity,  it  is  no  respecter  of  kinds,  and  destroys 
large  numbers  of  bees.  In  districts  where  hives  of  honey-bees  abound,  the 
Kingbird  is  not  in  good  repute.  Wilson  suggests  that  they  only  destroy  the 
drones,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  meddle  with  the  working  bees.  But  this  dis- 
crimination, even  if  real,  is  not  appreciated  by  the  raisers  of  bee.s,  who 
regard  this  bird  as  their  enemy. 

The  Kingbirds  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  in  New 
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England  early  in  May,  and  leave  tor  the  South  in  Sei)tend»er.  They  nest 
in  May,  sidectin;;  an  uii])er  hranch,  usually  of  an  isolated  tree,  and  olten  in 
an  exposed  situation.  Their  nesls  are  hirge,  hroad,  and  eoniparatividy  shal- 
low, ami  coarsely,  though  strongly,  made  of  rude  materials,  surh  as  twij^s, 
withered  jdants,  hits  (»!'  rags,  strings,  etc.  These  are  lined  with  line  rootlets, 
horse-hair,  and  tine  grasses. 

The  Kinghird  has  no  song,  but,  instead,  utters  an  incessant  monotonous 
succession  of  twitterings,  which  vary  in  shari)ness  and  loudness  with  the 
emotions  that  juompt  them. 

The  ilight  of  the  Kinghird  when  on  the  hunt  for  insects  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  It  flies  slowly  over  the  tiekl,  with  rapid  viin-ations  of  the 
wings,  in  the  manner  of  Hawks,  and  sojirs  or  seems  to  lloat  in  the  air  in 
a  manner  equally  similar.  At  other  times  it  Hies  with  great  rapidity,  and 
dives  ahout  in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  a  Swallow.  It  also  exhiliits  great 
}>ower  and  rapidity  of  Hight  when  rushing  forth  to  encounter  a  Hawk  or 
an  Eagle. 

As  they  are  known  occasionally  to  plunge  into  the  water,  and,  emerging 
thence,  to  resume  their  seat  on  a  high  hranch,  to  dry  and  dress  their  plumage, 
it  has  heeu  conjectured  that  they  feed  on  small  tish,  hut  this  is  unsupported 
by  any  positive  evidence. 

Though  the  Kingbird  usually  builds  in  trees,  it  does  not  alwavs  select  such 
situations.  In  the  summer  of  18.11,  j»assing  over  a  bridge  near  the  village 
of  Aylesford,  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  observed  a  Kingbird  tly  from  a  nest  built  on 
the  projecting  end  of  one  of  the  planks  of  which  the  bridge  w'as  made.  So 
remarkaldy  exposed  a  position,  open  to  view,  andou  a  level  with  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  highway,  must  be  ([uite  unusual. 

The  eggs  of  this  V)ird  are  five,  sometimes  six,  in  number,  an<l  vary  con- 
siderably in  size.  Their  ground-color  is  white  with  a  more  or  less  decided 
roseate  tinge,  beautifidly  spotted  with  blotches  and  markings  of  purple, 
brown,  and  red-brown.  In  some,  these  are  disposed  in  a  confluent  crown 
around  the  larger  end  ;  in  others  they  are  irreirularly  distributed  over  the 
entire  ejiLj.  In  h'n<j;th  they  vary  from  1.U5  to  .8(3  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth 
from  .72  to  .70  of  an  inch. 


Tyrannus  dominicensis,  Kich. 

OBAT  KIKOBIRD. 

T[frnn»us  (iinninurthsis,  Bhissun,  Ois.  II,  17H0,  394,  pi.  xxxviii.  fifj.  2.  —  Rich.  \AM,  1S37. 
—  Baii!1»,  Bii'tls  X.  Am.  ISilS,  172.  Lonius  tj/rnnnits,  var.  /S,  (hnniiii/'ritsis,  Gmf.lin, 
Syst.  Nat.  I,  i:  s,  302.  Mu-oirapit  (fominicnisi.s,  Ari).  Orn.  Bio«r.  II,  183-1,  392,  pi. 
xlvi.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  184<>,  2(il,  pi.  Iv.  M('littarrhu)i  domiukru.sis,  Cvbanis,  Jour- 
nal fiir  Ornith.  Ill,  Nov.  18."».">,  478.  Titntiinus  <jrisiu,s,  Vikii.i.mt,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I, 
1N07,  7«>,  ]•!.  xlvi.  SwAiNsox,  Moil.  Shrikes,  Quart.  Jour.  XX.  182«),  27f5.  —  Br. 
('ons]>.  18.">0,  1JI2  (BoiiMpartc  makes  two  .species).  —  ScL.  List,  1862,  23t).  Ti/rannus 
iiuifufiiiits,  ViKiLL.  De  La  Sagia,  pi.  .xiv. 
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Si".  TirAR.  Bill  very  larir*'  and  stout.  Tail  conspifnously  forktMl.  Winers  lonjr;  tho 
lii-t  >i\  t|iiills  attniuatcd  al»ni{»tly,  iimch  loiiircr  than  the  seventh.  Tertials  niueh 
(le\i-Ii)j)(Ml,  nearly  intennediate  in  lenj^tli  between  the  lonj^est  j»rniiaiies  an<l  the  shortest 
Sfconihiiv.  Alu'Vf.  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neek,  a.-h-jxray,  shadoil  in  j)hie»'s 
with  lif'wn.  whirh  forms  the  middle  portion  of  each  feather.  Downv  portion  at  the  base 
of  eaeh  fcatluM-  above  U^dii  ash,  then  iijrlit  l)rown,  tipped  and  etltred  with  darker  ash-jrray. 
The  mni tied  apitearanee  is  caused  I)y  the  l»ro\vn  showinj^  from  under  the  feathers;  the 
ear-eoverts  darker.  A  concealed  et)lored  pati-h  on  the  crown,  formed  l»y  the  base  of  the 
leathers,  white  before  and  behind,  oratiLre  in  the  middle.  Lower  parts  irrayish-white. 
tinirt'd  with  ash  across  the  l)reast.  deepest  anteriorly.  Sides  of  the  I)reast  similar  to,  but 
liirhtci-  than,  the  back.  I'nder  winir-coverts  and  axillars  pale  sulphur-yellow.  The  winLr?^ 
brown,  darker  to  the  tips  ;  the  secon(hu"ies  narrowly,  the  tertials  luore  broadly,  edircd  with 
dull  whit»\  Ktl<;cs  of  the  coverts  paler.  Ahda  dark  brown.  Tail  similar  in  color  to  tho 
quills.  Upi>er  tail-covert^s  brown.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length,  8.00  ;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail, 
4.00 ;  tarsus,  .70. 

Young.  Lesser  wing-covcrts  and  upper  tail-coverts  distinctl}-  bordere(l  with  pale 
ochraceous ;  tail-feathers  bordered  all  round  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same.  No 
colored  patch  on  the  crown. 

ILvB.  South  Carolina  coast,  accidental :  Florida  Keysan<l  West  Indies  ;  Nicaragua  ;  Xew 
Granada.  Santa  Cruz.  (Xkwtox,  Ibis  I,  140.  eggs):  Carthagcna,  N.  G.  (Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S. 
1800,  143);  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  Ill,  478,  breeds;  Crr.vnL.  Uep.  180."),  2.'3S, '•  JM  r/mew.s")  ; 
Jamaica  (Gosse,  B.  J.  10!),  breeds;  Maijcii,  P.  A.  N.  S.  180.'].  287);  St.  Thomas  (Cass. 
P.  .\.  N.  S.  1800,  37rj);  Somluero  (Lawk.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  1804,  99,  ''gris€m")\ 
Grcytown,  Xicar.  (Lawh.  Ami.  183);  Sta.  Bartholemy  (Suxd.  1800,  o84) ;  Massachusetts 
(Mayxard,  B.  E.  Mass.  1870,  124). 

Tliis  species,  tho\iQr]i  al)ont  the  same  size  as  the  T.  cdrolincnsis,  is  iiiucli 
more  puwerlully  built,  tlie  bill  and  feet  being  much  stronger,  the  former 
consicleml)ly  longer  than  the  head,  and  as  large  as  that  of  Sauropliayus 
suJphfirdfus,  though  less  compressed. 

SjK'cimens  from  Nicaragua  and  N^ew  Granada  appear  to  be  almost  per- 
fectly identical  with  those  from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  dill'ering  oidy 
in  being  just  appreciably  smaller,  whicb,  however,  might  be  expected  from 
their  more  southern  habitat. 

Habits.  The  (Jray  Kingbird  —  the  Pipiry  Flycatcher  of  Audubon,  or  Gray 
Petchary  of  Jamaica — is,  exce])t  in  Florida,  f»f  scarcely  more  tlian  occasional 
occurrence  within  the  limits  of  tlie  United  States.  A  single  specimen  has  been 
taken  in  Massacluisetts.  This  was  shot  in  Lynn,  October  2o,  lS(i8,  and  was 
in  immature  plumage.  The  bird  was  sliot  on  a  tree  near  one  of  the  streets 
of  tliat  city  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Goodall.  Mr.  Audul)on  also  found  these  birds 
quite  common  on  tlie  Florida  Keys,  almost  every  Key,  however  small,  having 
its  pair.  A  ]»air  was  observed  breeding  in  the  college  yard  at  Charleston, 
S.  G,  by  Dr.  Bachman ;  and  for  at  least  three  years  in  succession  they  regu- 
larly returned  each  year,  and  raised  two  broods  in  a  season.  This  Flycatcher 
is  abundant  in  St.  Croix,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  in  the  other  West  India  Isl- 
ands. In  the  first-named  locality  Mr.  Alfred  Xewton  found  it  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  commonest  birds  over  the  entire  island.  Its  favor- 
ite station,  he  states,  was  the  top  of  the  spearlike  unexpanded  frond  of  a  tall 
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niountain-cabbafje  tree,  from  whic]i  place,  in  the  breeding-season,  it  darted 
down  to  attack  almost  any  animal  that  passed  near.  Its  favorite  object  of 
attack  was  the  Green  Heron  {BuforUks  vinsveiis),  at  which  it  woukl  make 
several  well-(lirected  swoops,  never  leaving  it  until  it  had  driven  it  into  some 
shelter,  wlien,  much  pUnised  with  it-;  prowess,  it  would  return  to  its  lookout 
station  and  celebrate  its  victory  witli  cries  of  triumph.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Newton  observed  a  Gray  Kingbird  pursue  a  (Jreen  Heron  out  to  sea 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back.  It  is  described  as  a  very  clamorous  bird, 
even  when  there  is  ap])aiently  no  need  ;  taking  alarm  from  tlie  domestic 
poultry,  its  oft-repeated  notes  were  heard  every  morning  before  the  dawn. 
This  noise  it  continued  pertinaciously  till  sundown.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects,  which  are  cauglit  with  great  dexterity  on  tlie  wing.  It  also  feeds 
very  largely  on  the  black  berries  of  a  myrtle-leaved  parasite  that  grows 
abundantly  on  the  orange-trees.  The  nest  is  often  placed  under  the  fronds 
or  among  the  spathes  of  a  cocoanut  or  mountain-cabbage  tree,  and  sometimes 
in  any  ordinary  situation.  It  is  described  as  flat  in  construction  and  large 
for  the  size  of  the  bird,  l^eing  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  plat- 
form of  twigs,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  hc^llowed  a  cup  lined  with  fine  roots. 
In  St.  Croix  the  eggs  rarely  exceeded  three  in  number,  and  are  S])oken  of  as 
exceedingly  beautiful  when  fresh,  of  a  delicate  creamy  white,  marked  at  the 
larger  end  with  blotclies  and  spots  of  pink  or  orange-brown,  often  disposed 
in  a  zone.     He  found  their  eggs  from  May  till  August. 

Mr.  Iiicliard  Hill,  of  Spanishtown,  Jamaica,  in  some  interesting  notes  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Gosse,  states  that  along  tlie  seaside  savannas  of  tliat  island 
migrant  flocks  of  these  birds  swarm  early  in  September.  Xuml)ers  then 
congregate  on  tlie  trees  around  the  cattle  ponds  and  about  the  open  mead- 
ows, pursuing  the  swarms  of  insects  which  fill  the  air  at  sundown.  These 
throngs  are  inniiediately  joined  by  resident  birds  of  this  species,  which 
gather  about  the  same  places,  and  do  not  return  to  their  usual  abodes  until 
the  breeding-season  is  at  hand. 

The  Jamivica  bird  is  not  exclusively  an  insect-feeder,  but  eats  very  freely 
of  the  sweet  wild  berries,  especially  those  of  the  pimento.  These  ripen  in 
September,  and  in  groves  of  these  this  bird  may  always  be  found  in 
abundance.  By  the  end  of  September  most  of  the  migrant  birds  have  left 
the  island. 

This  is  among  the  earliest  to  breed  of  the  birds  of  Jamaica.  As  early  as 
January  the  mated  pair  is  said  to  l)e  in  possession  of  some  lofty  tree, 
sounding  at  day-dawn  a  ceaseless  shriek,  which  is  composed  of  a  repetition 
of  three  or  four  notes,  sounding  like  pe-rhee-iy,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  local  name.  In  these  localities  they  remain 
until  autumn,  when  they  quit  these  haunts  and  again  congregate  about  the 
lowland  ponds.  In  feeding,  just  before  sunset,  they  usually  sit,  eight  or  ten 
in  a  row,  on  some  exi)osed  twig,  darting  from  it  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  and 
returning  to  it  to  devour  whatever  they  have  caught.     They  are  rapid  in 
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their  movements,  ever  constantly  and  hurriedly  chnnginj^f  their  positions  in 
flij^ht.  As  they  lly,  they  are  able  to  check  their  speed  suddenly,  antl  to  turn 
at  the  smallest  ima,«,nnable  angle.  At  times  they  move  oil'  in  a  straight 
line,  glidin*,'  with  motionless  wings  from  one  tree  to  another.  When  one  de- 
scends to  pick  an  insect  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  tlie  appeamnce 
of  tunilding,  and,  in  rising  again,  ascends  with  a  singular  motion  of  the  wings, 
as  if  hurled  into  the  air  and  endeavoring  to  recover  itself. 

In  the  manner  in  which  the  male  of  this  species  will  ])erch  on  the  top  of 
some  lofty  tree,  and  from  that  vantage-height  scream  defiance  to  all  aiound 
him,  (Hid  ])arsue  any  large  bird  that  approaches,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hill, 
all  the  audacity  and  courage  of  our  Kingbird  is  e.\hil)ited.  At  the  ai)j)roacli 
of  a  Vulture  or  a  Hawk,  he  starts  off  in  a  horizontal  line,  after  rising  in 
the  air  to  the  same  height  as  his  adversary,  and,  hovering  over  him  for 
a  moment,  descends  upon  the  intruders  back,  rising  and  sinking  as  he 
repeats  his  attack,  and  shrieking  all  the  while.  In  these  attacks  he  is 
always  triumphant. 

This  Flycatcher  is  also  chai-ged  by  ^Ir.  Hill  with  seizing  upon  the  Hum- 
ming-Iiirds  as  they  hover  over  the  blossoms  in  the  garden,  killing  its  prey 
by  repeated  blows  struck  on  the  branch,  and  then  devouring  them. 

The  nest,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  is  seldom  found  in  any  other  tree  than 
that  of  the  palm  kind.  xVmong  the  web  of  fibres  around  the  footstalk  of 
each  branch  the  nest  is  woven  of  cotton-wool  and  grass.  The  eggs,  he  adds, 
are  four  or  five,  of  an  ivory  color,  blotched  with  deep  purple  spots,  inter- 
mingled with  brown  specks,  the  clusters  thickening  at  the  greater  end.  Mr. 
Gosse,  on  the  contrary,  never  found  the  nest  in  a  palm.  One,  taken  from 
an  upper  lindj  of  a  bitterwood-tree  that  grew  close  to  a  friend's  door,  at  no 
great  height,  was  a  cup  made  of  the  stalks  and  tendrils  of  a  small  passion 
flower,  the  spiral  tendrils  very  prettily  arranged  around  the  edge,  and  very 
neatly  and  thickly  lined  with  black  horse-hair.  The  other,  made  in  a  spondias 
bush,  was  a  rather  loose  structure,  smaller  and  less  compact,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  tendrils,  with  no  horse-hair,  but  a  few  shining  black  frond-ribs 
of  a  fern. 

Mr.  ^larch  states  that  the  migrant  birds  of  this  species  return  to  Jamaica 
about  the  last  of  March,  gradually  disperse,  and,  like  the  resident  birds,  oc- 
cupy their  selected  trees  in  solitary  pairs,  and  immediately  set  about  prepar- 
ing their  nests.  At  St.  Catharine's  the  first  nest  found  was  on  the  14th  of 
April,  and  the  latest  in  the  middle  of  July.  They  seldom  build  in  the  tree 
in  which  they  perch,  Init  select  a  lower  tree  near  it.  Some  make  their  nests 
high,  others  low,  usually  at  the  extremity  of  a  lateral  branch.  He  describes 
them  as  loose  structures  of  twigs  and  the  stems  of  trailing  plants,  with  the 
cup  of  grass,  horse-hair,  and  vegetable  fibre.  The  eggs  are  three,  rarely 
four,  of  a  long  oval,  with  a  ground  of  light  cream-color,  dashed  around  the 
larger  end  more  or  less  thickly  with  blotches  of  burnt  sienna,  and  with 
cloudings  of  pale  bistre  underneath. 
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Mr.  Audubon  states  that  this  Flycatcher  reaches  the  Florida  Keys  about 
the  first  of  A})ril.  He  describes  their  usual  flight  as  pert'ornied  l)y  a  con- 
stant liutter  of  tlie  wings,  except  wlien  in  chase,  when  they  exhibit  con- 
siderable power  and  speed.  He  noticed  them  pursue  larger  birds,  such  as 
Herons,  Crows,  Cuckoos,  Grakles,  and  Hawks,  following  them  (piite  a  dis- 
tance. They  did  not  molest  the  Doves.  They  built  their  nests  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Kingbird,  on  the  horizontal  branches  of  tlie  mangrove,  almost 
invariably  on  the  western  side  of  the  tree  and  oH  the  isLind.  Some  were  not 
more  than  two  feet  above  the  water,  others  were  twenty  feet.  On  one  of  the 
keys,  although  of  small  size,  he  saw  several  of  their  nest.s,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  Vurds  living  amicably  together. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cotiper,  who  visited  Florida  in  the  spring  of  18")!),  informed  me, 
by  letter,  on  his  return,  that  when  he  reached  Cai)e  F'lorida,  March  8,  none 
of  this  si)ecies  were  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  keys.  The  first  he  noticed  were 
about  the  first  of  May,  near  Fort  Dallas  on  the  mainland.  As,  however,  it 
rarely  appears  at  this  jdace,  he  sui)poses  they  reached  the  keys  some  weeks 
sooner.  About  ^lay  14  he  found  .several  pairs  at  the  Cape,  and,  going  up 
the  coast  to  New  Smyrna,  he  found  them  abundant  about  the  marshy  islands. 
On  the  first  of  June,  with  a  companion,  he  went  in  a  small  boat  for  the  ex- 
press purj)ose  of  finding  their  nests  ;  and,  pushing  the  boat  about  among  the 
islands  which  almost  filled  Mosi^uito  Lagoon,  he  discovered  three  in  one  after- 
noon. Thev  were  all  built  amonu:  the  small  branchl'S  of  low  dead  mangrove- 
trees,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  formed  of  a  loose,  open  flooring  of 
small  twigs,  with  scarcely  any  lining  of  a  finer  material.  One  contained  four 
eggs  half  hatched,  another  three  young  and  one  eg^^,  the  third  four  young 
just  hatched.  He  i)reserved  one  nest  and  all  the  eggs,  and  presented  them 
to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  The  old  birds  showed  no  resent- 
ment, and  neither  came  near  nor  followed  him,  differing  very  much  in  this 
res})ect  from  the  fearless  and  devoted  Kingbird.  The  only  notes  this  bird 
was  heard  to  utter  were  loud  and  harsh  rattling  cries.  Dr.  Bachman  in- 
formed  Dr.  Cooper  that  these  birds  had  become  quite  regular  summer  visi- 
tants of  Charleston,  where  they  continued  to  breed  each  season.  Dr.  Cooper 
saw  none  away  from  the  Florida  coast,  and  thinks  that  none  go  inland. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  from  1  to  1.05  inches  in  length,  and  from 
.70  to  .72  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  vari- 
ously marked  with  large  blotches  and  smaller  spots  of  purple,  red-brown, 
and  a  dark  purplish-brown.  The  latter  color,  in  a  few  cases,  is  found  in 
large  masses,  covering  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  e'^g ;  not 
inaptly  compared  by  ^Ir.  Gosse  to  the  sinuous  outlines  of  lands,  as  repre- 
sented on  a  terrestrial  globe. 
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Tyrannus  verticalis,  Say. 

ABXAH8A8  FLTCATCHEB. 

TiirannusrrrticaUs,  Say,  L(»ii^''.s  Kxixtl.  II,  1*23,  60,  —  Nuttall,  Man.  II,  (2«1  nl.,)  l.sjo, 
aut).  —  Haii:i>,  I5inl«  N.  Am.  ls.')>,  173.  -Sn..  Catul.  1*02,  235.  —  Loi;i.,  I'r.  |{.  \. 
Inst.  IV,  113  (\\\\  Col.). — Cooi'KU  4:  Sn  ki.ky,  ItlS.  —  CVmh-ku,  Om.  Cai.  I,  l*7<i, 
312.  Mi(Si-i(iijMt  vnticalin,  BoNvr.  Am.  nm.  I,  1*2'»,  IM,  pi.  xi.  -  Aid.  Oin.  I>i<»;^ 
IV,  1*3*,  122,  pi.  ci.li.x.  -  III.  liinls  Am.  I,  l!54«i,  ll»l»,  pi.  liv.  Laplnjctts  vcrticulis, 
Cauan.  Mu.m.  I  It  in.  11,  l&iu,  77.  —  Iii:i:KM.  X.  S,  37. 

Sp.  Chak.  The  four  exterior  quills  attenuated  very  pently  at  the  end,  tlie  first  most 
so;  third  and  louith  (luills  lonj,'est,  .seeond  an«l  lilth  sueeessively  a  little  shorter.  Tail 
sli;^litly  forked;  hill  shorter  than  the  head.  Crown.  side.s  of  head  ahovc  the  eyes,  nape, 
and  sides  oi"  neek  jtale  lead-col«»r,  or  ash-<:ray  ;  a  concealed  eiest  on  the  crown,  vermilion 
in  the  centre,  and  yellowish  bifore  and  behind.  Ilind  neck  and  h.ick  ash-;jriay,  stron^dy 
tintretl  with  liglit  olivaceous-green,  the  gray  turnini;  to  l»iH>wn  on  the  iuini»;  ujiper  tail- 
coverts  nearly  Mack,  h^wer  dusky  ;  chin  and  part  of  ear-coverts  dull  white  ;  throat  and 
upper  part  of  bre;ist  similar  to  the  head,  Imt  liiihter,  and  Imt  slightly  contrasted  with  the 
chin  ;  rest  of  lower  parts,  with  the  under  wing-coverts  and  axillais,  yellow,  (h»epening  to 
gamboge  on  the  lu-lly,  tinged  with  olivaceous  on  the  breast.  Wing  luown,  the  covertij 
with  indistinct  ashy  margins;  secondaries  and  lertials  edged  with  whitish;  inner  webs  of 
primaries  whitish  towards  the  base.  Tail  nearly  l)lack  above  and  glo.ssy,  duller  brownish 
beneath  :  without  olivaceous  edgings.  Hvterior  feather,  with  the  outer  web  and  the 
.'ihaft,  yellowish-white ;  inner  edge  of  latter  brown.  Tips  of  remaining  feathers  paler. 
Bill  and  feet  dark  brown.  Female  rather  smaller  and  colors  less  bright.  Length  of  male, 
8.1i.'>;  wing  about  4. r>0. 

Hah.  Western  North  America,  from  the  high  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  Colima, 
Mexico.  Accidental  in  Eastern  States  (Xew  Jersey,  Tuknul'Ll;  Plymton,  Maine,  Oct. 
18Go,  liKVAXT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  X,  18G;j,  96> 

The  young  bird  is,  in  general,  quite  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
usual  a]»[)earance  of  immaturity,  the  colored  ])atch  on  the  crown  wanting. 
In  one  specimen  the  lirst  primary  only  is  attenuated,  in  others  none  ex- 
hibit this  character. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird,  shot  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  I'hiludelphia  Academy,  but  this  locality  can  only  be  considered  as 
very  excei)tional. 

Habits.  The  Arkansas  Flycatcher  was  first  discovered  by  the  party  in 
Long's  Expedition  in  1823,  and  described  by  Mr.  Say.  It  is  a  bird  of  western 
North  America,  found  from  the  great  plains  to  the  Pacitic,  and  only  acci- 
dentally occurring  east.  A  single  specimen  is  said  to  have  l>een  shot  in 
Moorestown,  X.  J.,  near  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Texas  as  far 
east  as  the  river  Mimbres,  and  in  Nebraska  nearly  to  the  Missouri  Eiver. 
The  si:)ecimen  from  vdiich  the  first  description  w^as  made  was  obtained  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  near  the  Platte  Kiver. 

Mr.  Xuttall,  in  his  Western  tour,  first  met  with  this  species  early  in  Jidy, 
among  the  scanty  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  nortlnvest  branch  of  the  Platte 
Eiver.      He  characterizes  it  as  a  bold  and  querulous  bird.      He  found  it 
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all  the  way  i'loni  tliuiice  to  the  lorests  of  the:  ( '(jhimbia  and  tlie  Walihiiiiet, 
and  throu<;li()Ut  ( 'alituiiiia  In  hililmle  .'52°.  He  s[)eak.s  of  tlieni  as  reinaikahly 
noisy  and  «[uanvlsonie  witli  fath  otlier,  and,  like  the  Kin^d>iid,  suili'iing 
nothing,'  of  the  bird  kind  to  a]>proaeh  them  without  exhibiting  their  predi- 
lection for  dispute.  He  deseriln-s  their  note  as  a  diseordant,  clicking  warble, 
reseini>ling  tslt'h-fsldh-tshirait,  —  sounding  not  unlike  the  creaking  of  a  ru.>ty 
door-hinge,  something  in  the  maimer  of  a  Kingbiiil,  with  a  blending  of  the 
notes  of  tht;  common  Purph'  (liakle. 

Mr.  Townsend  nnuitions  tindinir  this  bird  numemus  along  the  banks  of 
the  Platte,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  trees.  From  that  river  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cohnnbia,  an<l  as  far  as  the  ocean,  it  was  a  verv  common 
specries.  The  males  were  w»jnderfully  belligerent,  fighting  almost  constant- 
ly and  with  great  fury. 

Dr.  J.  (r.  Cooper  states  that  in  California  this  is  an  abundant  species, 
arriving  in  that  State  about  the  2Uth  of  March.  None  are  known  to  remain 
within  the  State  during  the  winter.  Small  parties  of  males  come  first,  and 
are  very  (quarrelsome  initil  each  one  has  selected  its  mate.  This  is  not  done 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  earliest  nest  with  q.^^\i,^  that  he  has  found  was  on 
the  12th  of  May  at  Santa  Jiarbara.  The  nest,  built  on  a  branch  of  a  low  oak 
near  the  town,  was  five  inches  wide,  constructed  of  lichens,  twigs,  c(»arse 
grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair.  It  contained  four  eggs,  measuring  .94  by 
.70  of  an  inch.  He  describes  them  as  creamy- white,  spotted  with  purple  of 
two  shades  near  the  larger  end. 

These  birds  are  said  to  be  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Kingbird, 
exhibiting  the  same  courage  in  defence  of  their  nests.  Their  notes  are  more 
varied  and  noisy,  and  they  utter  them  almost  constantly  during  the  spring, 
often  when  Hying  and  fighting.  They  are  very  destructive  to  bees,  but  com- 
pensate for  this  damage  by  destroying  great  quantities  of  noxious  insects. 
They  leave  the  State  in  October.  At  Puget  Sound,  early  in  June,  Dr.  Coo])er 
found  this  species  associating  with  the  common  Kingbird  without  any  signs 
of  disagreement,  though  their  similar  habits  would  naturally  lead  to  disputes. 
He  has  even  seen  them  together  in  parties  of  four  about  the  period  of  mating. 
They  do  not  approach  the  coast  in  Washington  Territory. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  si)ecies  abundant  in  the  central  and  western  por- 
tions of  Oregon  and  Washington  Tenitory.  He  first  noted  their  arrival  from 
the  South  about  May  15.  The  first  notification  of  their  presence  is  given 
by  the  skirmishes  and  quarrels  incident  to  the  love-season.  Their  battles 
are  genemlly  fought  in  the  air,  and  present  ludicrous  alternations  of  pursuit 
and  flight.  At  Fort  Dalles  their  favorite  breeding-places  were  oak-trees  for 
the  most  part. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Gibbes,  of  Stockton,  informs  us  that  these  birds  occasionally 
build  their  nests  in  the  shrubbery  about  the  gardens,  but  more  frequently 
in  large  oak-trees,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  con- 
structed of  weeds  and  grass  firmly  woven  together,  and  lined  with  cotton. 
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feathers,  striii«'s,  and  other  soft  m.iterials.  Tliev  are  iisiiallv  scoured  to  the 
liiiil)  on  wliieh  they  are  phieed  hy  a  portion  of  the  strin;^'.  The  dianietv  r  of 
tlie  cavity  of  the  nest  is  ahoiit  tliree  inches,  (K'|>th  one  and  a  lialf.  Their 
v^'^a  iuv  hiid  in  May  and  dune,  an<l  are  four,  live,  or  six  in  nund)er.  They 
ail'  (h'scrihetl  as  white,  marked  witli  dark  ]»ro\\n  spots  on  ^he  larger  end. 
In  8«»nie  the  spots,  (U'ereasin^^  in  si/e,  exten«l  to  tlie  sniaUer  end. 

I>r.  Hny  inlorms  nie  that  he  lias  never  detected  tliis  hird  witliin  tlie  limits 
of  \\'iscnnsin,  thou-ih  \n'  has  no  douht  that  they  mav  occasituiailv  stratrirle 
into  its  limits,  as  have  many  of  the  Itirds  jK'culiar  to  the  Missouri  region. 

Mr.  h'idij^way  gives  it  as  one  of  the  most  almndant  and  familiar  of 
tlie  Tjirn iiniihr  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  tertile  ]>ortions  of  the 
(Ireat  liasin.  lie  notes  their  excessively  tpiarndsome  disposition,  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  eastern  Kinj^hird,  for  ti.^ditin;^'  among  themselves  seems 
to  be  their  chief  annisement.  As  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  these  hirds  were 
sometimes  noticed  jtitching  at  one  another  promiscuously,  in  their  j>layful 
cond>ats;  and  when  a  nest  was  disturhed,  the  cries  of  the  j)arents  invariahly 
brought  to  the  vicinity  all  the  birds  of  this  species  in  the  neighborhood, 
which,  as  soon  as  gathered  together,  began  their  aerial  battles  by  attacking 
each  other  without  regard  api)arontly  to  individuals,  aceomi)anying  the  fight 
by  a  shrill  twitter,  very  different  from  the  loud  rattling  notes  of  the  T.  rtrm/i- 
nmsifi.  Indeed,  all  the  notes  of  the  western  Kingbird  are  very  conspicuously 
different  from  those  of  the  eastern  species,  being  weaker,  and  more  twitter- 
ing in  their  character.  The  nesting  habits,  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and 
appearance  of  the  eggs,  are,  however,  almost  perfectly  identical. 

Mr.  liidgway  gives  an  interesting  account  (Am.  Xat.,  Aug.,  ISiJ'.l)  of  a 
young  bird  of  this  sjjecies  which  became  (piite  domesticated  with  his  party 
in  the  geological  survey  of  the  4()th  parallel.  It  had  been  taken  about  the 
middle  of  duly,  fully  fledged,  from  the  nest,  by  some  Indians,  and  was  fed 
with  grasshoppers  and  flies  until  able  to  catch  them  for  itself.  When  not 
in  (piest  of  food  it  remained  (piietly  perched  on  ]\Ir.  iJidgway's  shoulder  or 
his  hat,  or  would  perch  on  a  rope  extending  from  the  to])  of  the  tent  to  a 
stake.  At  night  it  frequently  roosted  under  an  uml)rella  which  hung  outside 
of  the  tent.  If  permitted,  it  would  have  preferred  to  keep  on  its  master's 
shoulder,  snuggling  against  his  neck.  In  the  morning  it  was  sure  to  come 
fluttering  about  his  head,  singling  him  out  from  a  dozen  or  more  persons  who 
lay  around  u]>on  the  ground.  It  had  an  insatiable  appetite,  and  was  ascer- 
tained by  actual  count  to  consume  one  hundred  and  twenty  fat  grasshoppers 
in  a  day.  It  soon  learned  its  own  name.  Chippy,  and  always  answered  to 
the  call.  It  f(dlowed  ^Ir.  IJidgway  when  on  horseback,  occasionally  leaving 
to  sport  ^vitll  other  birds,  but  always  retuining  to  his  shoulder  or  liat.  It 
evidently  ])referred  the  society  of  the  camp  to  that  of  his  own  race.  It 
was  once,  by  accident,  nearly  shot,  and  ever  after  held  the  gun  in  great  dread. 
It  went  with  Mr.  Kidgway  from  camp  to  camp,  continuing  perfectly  tame 
and  domesticated,  imtil,  as  was  supposed,  it  fell  a  prey  to  a  Hawk. 
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Tho  o^'^n  of  this  siKicit's  arc  not  easily  (listin^'uislial>le  t"n)m  tliose  of  tin; 
coiiiiiioii  Kin^ltird.  Thi'V  liavc  a  ^'rnund-color  of  a  crystalline  whittMU'ss, 
inarkt'd  with  \n>\d  dashes  nf  rtMldish  and  pnrplish  l»n>\vn,  llu*  latter  lewer 
and  faint.  They  are  oblnn;j;  in  shai)e,  are  |).>inted  at  one  end,  and  measure 
1  ineh  in  lenj^th  by  .70  of  an  inch  in  hreadth. 


Tyrannus  vociferans,  Swainson. 

CASSIirS  FLTCATCHEB. 

T(trtnnuia  voci/rrait.i,  SwAivsctN,  Mon.  Tyrant  Slnikrs  in  (,)uiiitcrly  .Tdurnul  Si-.  X.\.  .Tim. 
18:i»?,  273.-11!.  I'liil.o.  M;i-.  I,  \>-27,  3«58.  —  Maikp,  Uinls  N.  Am.  IH.VS,  17 1,  |.l. 
xlviii.  -  Ib.  M.  r..  II,  IWi.lsS,  i»l.  X.  -ScL.  ("atiil.  lSt)2,  23.'..  —  ('(MH-KU,  Oin.  (ill. 
I,  Ls70,  314.  Ltiplnirf>s  rorifrriiiis,  Taban.  Mils.  Iliiii.  II,  77.  Tymnnus  aisMini, 
Lawuknce,  Ann.  N.  V.  I.yr.  X.  H.  V,  1852,  3l>,  pi.  iii,  lij,'.  2  ^Tixjus). 

Sr.  ("uAH.  iJill  iVoin  tlu'  fon'lu'ad  iil»out  as  loni,' as  the  li('a<l.  Tail  I'veii  or  sli^'htly 
roinnlod.  Outer  fiv*'  primaries  attenuated  ;  tin"  first  four  altiiiptly  and  det'jtly  enjar^'i- 
nated  ;  third  <iiiill  loiiLrest,  seeoinl  and  fourth  a  little  less,  first  shorter  than  tho  sixth,  and 
half  an  inch  less  than  the  lon<i:»'st.  Head  and  neej<  al»ov«!  and  on  the  sides  rather  dark 
bluish-ash;  the  throat  and  breast  .^similar,  and  only  a  little  paler.  Hest  of  upper  parts 
olive-jrroen  tin.ir<'d  with  gray,  inixeil  with  brown  on  the  rump  ;  tlu;  upper  tail-eovert.s  and 
surface  of  tho  tail  nearly  blaek  ;  tho  outer  web  of  tho  external  feather  and  tho  tips  of  all 
pale  brown.  Tlu;  chin  i.s  white,  in  stronj]^  contrast  to  the  dark  ash  of  the  throat  ;  the 
rest  of  tho  under  [)arts  l)rii:ht  suli)hur-yellow  (the  sides  olivaeeous),  palest  on  the  under 
tail-covortjj  ami  inside  of  winu'.  A  concealed  vermilion  patch  in  tho  crown,  bordered  by 
straw-yellow.  \Vinir-f»'athers  brown,  tinged  with  olivo,  bocomiug  paler  towarils  tho  odg(\ 
Length,  8.S0;   wing,  .VJ5 ;   tail,  4.'J.'). 

Hafi.  Vallt>y  of  Ci'ihx  and  southern  California,  eastward  to  Pecos  River,  Texa.".  ami  into 
Mexico,  on  talile-lands;  north  along  tlu;  I'lain.s  to  Fort  Laraniio,  south  to  Costu  Itica. 
()axaca(Si[,.  P.  Z.  S.  18.")!),  38;J) ;  Vera  Paz  {^ci..  Ibis  I,  I'Jl);  W.  Arizona  (Coi'kj?.  l\  A. 
N.  S.  180(),  .'»0) ;  Vera  Cruz,  hot  and  temp,  regions,  and  Plateau  (Sum.  M.  Dost.  8oc.  I,  o')7.) 

The  tahle  of  spcciHc  characters  presented  under  the  generic  liead  will 
readily  serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  its  near  ally,  T.  vertical  is.  The 
white  outer  web  of  the  exterior  tail-feather  in  irrticaliji,  compared  with  the 
brown  web,  only  edged  with  whitish  of  the  present  bird,  is  always  sutlicient 
to  separate  them  ;  while  the  deep  ash  of  the  jugulum,  and  the  much  lighter, 
more  brownish  shade  of  the  wings,  are  entirely  peculiar  features. 

Habits.  This  bird  is  abundant  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  rortiffja^'z.  According  to  Sumichrast,  it  belongs  to  the  hot  and 
temperate  regions,  rather  than  the  alpine.  It  is  also  common  in  the  Plateau, 
and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  ^lexico. 

In  Arizona  Dr.  Coues  states  this  bird  to  be  an  abundant  summer  resident, 
arriving  in  that  Territory  during  the  third  week  in  April,  and  remaining 
until  the  latter  part  of  September.  It  was  found  in  every  kind  of  locality. 
He  furnishes  no  information  as  to  its  habits. 

During  the  ^fexican  Boundary  Survey  this   species  was  taken  on  the 
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Colorado  IJiver,  in  California,  by  Dr.  A.  Scliott,  and  at  Los  Xo<;ales,  Mexico, 
l>y  I)r.  Kfiineily.  It  was  also  met  with  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  by  Dr. 
Ileermann  ;  at  Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Henry  ;  on  the  Pecos, 
Texas,  by  ('a])tain  Pope;  and  specimens  from  Mexico  liave  been  received 
from  Mr.  (lould.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  Southwestern 
Texas  by  ^Ir.  Dresser. 

This  species  Dr.  Cooper  states  to  be  (piite  common  throuirhont  the  south- 
ern half  of  California,  and  resident  throughout  tlu  year  at  least  as  far  north 
as  Los  Anj^'eles.  In  color  thev  jjrreatlv  resemble  tlie  T.  vcrtira/is,  but  are 
less  livtdy  and  not  so  <|uarrelsome  in  their  habits.  Durini;"  the  early  part  of 
the  year  they  bep^in  to  sini;  by  daylight,  j^'enemlly  from  the  top  of  some  hi-^h 
tree.  Tlieir  notes  are  said  to  be  loud  and  much  more  musical  than  those  of 
the  otlier  species,  and  tlieir  sonj^  exhibits  considerable  variety  for  a  bird  of 
this  fauiily.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  rather  cpiiet,  and  sit 
much  of  tlie  time  on  their  ])erch,  occasionally  catching  an  insect  that  comes 
very  near,  but  they  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  feed  mostly  in  the  very 
early  morning.  This  observer  found  them  breeding  at  San  Diego  as  early 
as  March  28,  as  well  tas  subsequently.  Their  nest  is  said  to  be  nuicli  larger 
and  more  firmly  built  than  are  those  of  others  of  the  genus,  being  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  external  diameter  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
cavity  is  three  inches  wide  at  the  rim.  The  egijs,  which  he  describes  as 
white,  with  large  scattered  redilish-brown  and  umber  Idotches,  measure  .96 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  .70  in  breadth.  He  found  some  of  these  birds  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley  in  ^lay,  18(34.  They  appeared  to  be  smaller  and  greener 
on  the  back  than  those  from  the  South.  They  winter  in  large  numbers  at 
Santa  Clara,  in  latitude  37°. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  a  very  abundant  sunmier  resident  at  Fort  "NMiipple, 
breeding  there  in  considerable  numbei's,  and  all  leaving  early  in  October. 

Mr.  Pidgway  did  not  meet  with  this  species  anywhere  in  the  Great  Basin, 
nor  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  On  the  plains  it  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie  Peak,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  AVestern 
Provinces  extends  westward  to  California. 

Specimens  were  obtained  by  jMr.  George  AL  Skinner  from  Salama,  Vera 
T*az,  in  Central  America.  It  was  also  taken,  in  February,  near  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Boucard. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  (Xo.  1,828),  in  the  Smithsonian  IMuseum,  was  taken  at 
Yolcan  de  Colima,  June,  18G3,  by  Mr.  John  Xantus.  It  is  a  slight  struc- 
ture com])osed  chieHy  of  wiry  grass,  mixed  with  bits  of  wool,  and  lined  with 
finer  grasses.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  having  a  pure-white  gi'ound, 
freckled  on  the  larger  end  with  purplish-brown  and  grayish-lilac.  Tliese 
markings  are  more  sparse  and  are  finer  than  those  of  the  eggs  of  any  other 
species  of  this  genus,  so  iar  as  I  am  aware.  One  of  the  eggs  has  a  few 
blotches  of  umber  on  the  larger  end.  They  measure,  one  .03  by  .08  of  an 
inch,  the  otlier  .93  by  .65. 
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Tyrajums  melancholicus,  var.  couchi,  Baird. 

COUCH'S  KIH6BIBD. 

Tijrannua  couchi,   IjAIUd,   Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  17."»,  pi.  xlix,  f.  1. — Sci..  Catal.  Am.  B. 
1802,  2a5. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  long  as  tlio  hoa<l.  Feet  stout.  Five  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated 
at  the  end  ;  tiie  third  and  fourth  lonu'est ;  the  first  a  little  loniror  tiian  tlie  sixth.  Tail 
considerably  forked  (depth  of  fork  about  .IIO  of  an  ineh,  or  more).  Head,  neek,  and 
ju<,'ulum  bhiisli-ashy,  beeomini;  nearly  white  on  the  throat,  and  shaded  with  yellow  on 
the  breast.  Rest  of  lower  [)arts  gambotro-yellow.  Rest  of  upper  parts  olive-green, 
tinged  with  ash  anteriorly.  Tail  and  [)rimaries  grayish-brown,  the  tail  not  the  darker. 
Wing-coverts  passing  externally  into  pale,  the  tertials  edged  with  almost  white.  Crov.n 
with  a  concealed  patch  of  liright  orange-red.     Length,  1).U(.> ;   wing,  .').(►() ;   tail,  4.70. 

Hah  Middle  America  (l)«)th  coasts),  from  southern  border  of  United  States,  south  to 
Guatemala;  Tucson,  Arizona  (Bendiuk). 

All  specimens  of  T.  mfJnnrhoJicvs  from  regions  north  of  Guatemala  are 
referrible  to  var.  ronrhi ;  all  from  Costa  IJica  southward,  to  mclanchollcm. 

It  is  only  by  comparini^  s]>ecimens  from  near  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  species,  that  differences  are  readily  dis- 
cernible ;  and  between  the.se  two  extremes  tliere  is  so  gradual  a  transition  that 
it  is  im|>ossil)le  to  draw  a  line;  se])arating  two  wtdl-marked  varieties,  so  that  it 
is  neces.sary  to  assume  an  arl)itrary  geograj)hical  line,  and  determine  speci- 
mens from  the  middle  regions  by  their  position,  whetlier  to  the  north  or 
soutli  of  the  line  established.  Specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Parana, 
and  Brazil,  to  Peru  and  New  (Iranada,  are  identical.  Costa  Pica  specimens 
{T.  satraim,  LiCHT.)  have  the  dark  tail  of  var.  mclancJwlicus  and  white  throat 
of  couchi 

Genus  MYIARCUUS,  Cabanis. 

Myuirchus,  Cabanis,   Fauna  Peruana,  1844-46,  152. — Burmeister,  Thiere  Brasiliens, 
H,  Viigel,  1856,  469. 

Gen.  Char.  Tarsus  equal  to  or  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  decidedly 
longer  than  the  hinder  one.  Bill  wider  at  base  than  half  the  culmen.  Tail  broad,  long, 
even,  or  slightly  rounded,  al)out  equal  to  the  w' ings,  which  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of  the 
tail ;  the  first  i)rimary  shorter  than  th(^  sixth.  Head  with  elongated  lanceolate  distinct 
feathers.  Above  brownish-olive,  throat  ash,  belly  yellow.  Tail  and  wing  feathers  varied 
with  rufous. 

This  genus  is  well  marked  among  the  American  Flycatchers,  and  consti- 
tutes what  Bonaparte  called  JJltimi  Tifrannorinn  mr  Tj/rahnularum  jirimcr. 
The  type  is  the  Mioicicajxt  fcrox  of  Clmelin,  {M.  fi/ranuulus,)  which,  as  identi- 
fied by  Cabanis  and  Pmrmeister  as  above,  appears  to  resemble  our  species 
very  closely. 

For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  this  e.xceedimxlv  ditfi- 
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cult  genus,  we  are  indebted  to  a  recent  monograj)!!  "by  Pr.  Coues,  in  the 

Proceedings  of  the 
rhiladeli)hia  Acad- 
emy, for  June  and 
July,  1872  (pp.  56- 
81).  With  the  same 
material  for  our  in- 
vestigations, we  have 
been  led,  after  a  very 
careful  perusal  of  the 
valuable  paper  men- 
tioned, and  tedious 
critical  comparison 
cf  the  large  material 
at  our  command,  to 
adopt    a   somewhat 

Myiarchus  mexicanus.  difficult  vlcW  of   the 

relationship  of  the  forms  characterized.     The  following  synopsis  expresses 
their  affinity  as  at  present  understood :  — 

Common  Characters.  Above  olivacec-s.  usually  uniform,  sometimes  darker, 
sometimes  more  ashy,  on  the  head  above.  Head  and  jugulum  more  or  less  ashy, 
though  the  latter  is  sometimes  very  pale.  Rest  of  lower  partvS  sulphur-yellow, 
sometimes  almost  or  quit<?  white.  Primaries,  secondjvries,  and  rectrices  usually 
more  or  less  edged  on  either  web  with  rufous;  but  sometimes  entirely  destitute 
of  this  color.  - 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A.  Bill  sub-conical ;  sometimes  nearly  terete,  its  depth  enun^ 
its  breadth  in    the   middle   portion;    its  lateral  outlines  ut> 
basally  ;  terminal  hook  abrupt,  strong.     (Myionar.) 

1.  M.  tyrannulus.  No  trace  of  rufous  edgings  on  either  wings  or  tail. 
Above  ashy-olive,  the  pileum  similar,  the  outer  webs  of  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  edged  with  whitish.  Head,  laterally  and  beneath,  ashy,  the 
throat  and  jugulum  more  whitish  rest  of  lower  parts  sulphur-yellow. 
Tail  slightly  rounded. 

Pileum  and  nape  umber-brown ;  upper  surface  umber-grayish.  Bill 
dark  brown.  Wing,  3.;")0-3.70;  tail,  3.60-3,90;  culmen,  .90 -,95; 
tarsus,  .80  -  .90.  Hab.  South  and  Central  America,  from  Bolivia  Jind 
Southern  Brazil  to  Costa  Rica         .         .         .         *        .      var.  tyraiiiinlus} 

Whole  head  and  neck  pure  a^h,  paler  on  the  throat,  and  darker  on  the 
pileum;  upper  surface  greenish-ash.  Bill  black.  Wing,  3.70  ;  tail,  4.00; 
culmen,  .82  ;  tarsus,  .91.     Hab.   Ecuador  and  Guayaquil. 

,      _  ^  ^  var.  phaeocei^h  alus? 

1  Mifiarch US  fj/ranv iiluJi  CMiJLL.),  Cofes.  3fiiscy:a2xi  tyranmilm,  Mitll,  (G.  R.  Or,  Hand  List, 
No.  5,527).  Mijiarchus  t.  CouEs,  P.  A.  N,  S,  Phila.  July,  1872,  71.  {M.  aurora,  Rodd.  ;  Jlavi- 
ventris,  SpErn.  ;  fcrox,  Gm.  ;  sv:ainsoni,  Caban.  ;  panamcnsis,  Lawr.  ;  vcncztielensis,  IjAWR.) 

2  Myiarchus  ty  ran  nnhis,  var.  phceoccphrilus  {^cla.tis.v).  Myiarchus  phccocephtr  I  us,  Scl,  P.  Z,  S. 
1860,  481.— Coues,  P.  A,  X,  S.  1872,  73. 


>  or  exceeding, 
iiely  divergent 
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2.  M.  validus.*  All  the  win<r-covert5,  tertials,  secondaries,  primaries,  and 
reetrices  distinctly  «'d<red  witii  rulous  (the  hitter  on  both  \veb;;).  Above 
olivaceous,  in<^re  ashy  anteriorly ;  tlu>  upper  tail-coverts  more  rufescent ; 
renii<res  broadly  rufous  on  exterior  edjjres;  rectrices  v.'ith  the  whole  uuier 
web  (except  a  narrow  streak  aloni:  the  shaft)  and  edjre  of  outer  wcb  rutous. 
Head  beneath,  and  entire  throat  and  breast,  deep  ash  ;  rest  of  lower  parts 
sulphur-yellow,  the  junction  ol'  the  two  colors  not  \\v\\  detined.  Wing, 
3.80-4.20;  tail,  :].80-4.20;  cidnien,  1.00;  tarsus,  .80-  1)1  ;  tail  even  ; 
third  and  fourth  quill  lonirest,     finb.    .Jamaica. 

3.  M.  crinitus.  Outer  wel)s  of  primaries  distinctly  edcred  with  rufous  (no 
other  rufous  on  witigs) ;  inner  webs  of  rectrices  broadly,  sometimes  entirely, 
rufous,  none  on  outer  webs  (except  in  younir).  Above  olivaceous,  varying 
from  a  greenish  to  an  ashy  ca>t.  the  pileuni  more  brownish.  Wmg-coverts 
(both  rows)  i)roadly  tipped  with  brownish  ashy-whitish;  tertials,  secondaries, 
and  lateral  tail-feather  broadlv  (;di'ed  on  outer  web  with  the  same.  Head 
laterally  and  bimeath  ashy,  paler  on  the  throat  and  jugulum;  rest  of  lower 
parts  delicate  yellow,  varying  from  a  rich  lemon  to  a  pale  sulphur  tint. 
Hab.    Continental  Ameri<,'a. 

Bill  dark  brown  (^never  black).     Upper  parts  decidedly  greenish ;  ash 
«T  throat  and  jugulum,  and  yellow  of  abdomen,  etc.,  very  <leep. 

Inner  webs  of  rectrices  wholly  rufous,  or  with  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  dusky  along  the  siiall.    Wing,  .3.7.')- 4.25  :  tail.  .'5.7.5-4.20; 
culmen,  .95- 1.00;  tarsus,  .85-.J)0.      Ifah.     Eastern   Province  of 
North  America  :    in   winter   south   through    Eastern   Mexico   to 
Guatemala  (grading  into  var.  ii'rit<ib>lis  in  Nicaragua)       .    var.  crinitus. 
Bill  deep  black  ;  upper  part.<  without  a  greenish,  but,  instead,  an  ashy- 
brownish  ca.st ;  ash  of  throat  and  jugidum,  and  yellow  of  abdomen, 
etc.,  very  pale. 

Inner  webs  of  rectrices  broadly  (but  not  entirely)  rufous  to  the 
extreme  tip,  with  a  broad  dusky  stripe  next  the  shaft. 

Wing,  4.10-4.50;  tail.  4.00-4.70;  culmen,  1.10-1.20; 
tarsus,  1.00-1.05.  Hah.  Southern  and  Western  Mexico 
(Tehuantepec,  Yucatan,  Mazatlan,  etc.)         .         .  var.  cooper i. - 

Wing,  3.60-3.00;  tail,  3..50- 3.75;  culmen,  .90-1.00;  tarsus, 
.80 -  .8.5.  Hab.  Eastern  South  America,  and  Cential  America, 
from  Paraguay  to  Costa  Rica  (grading  into  var.  coojjerim  Gua- 
temala, and  into  var.  ci«e/"a.scf«s  in  Tehuantepec)     var.  irritubil is} 


1  Mi/iarchus  vah'dH.<},  CxBXSiii.  Ti/rannus  crinifus,  C,oni<v.,  I».  .Tarn.  1S6  (nee  Auct.).  Myiar- 
chus  validns,  Caban.  Orn.  Nat.  II,  3.^1,  et  Auct.  Corns,  P.  A.  X.  S.  .Tuly,  1S72,  62. 

^  Mjfiarckus  criiiifiis,  var.  cooj)c  r  i  {Kwr.)  Baikd.  T  ij  ran  a  n  l<  i  cooper  i,  IvAi'i'.  P.  Z.  S.  1851, 
51.  M}iiarchus  coop'ri,  l>Aiui),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  180.  Myiarchvs  cruiUus,  var.  coopcri, 
CorEs,  r.  A.  N.  S.  .Inly,  1872,  67. 

*  Mijiarchus  crinitiut,  var.  irrifabih's  (Yikili,.'>,  Coues.  Tiirannus  irritohiUs,  Yif.ill.  Enc. 
Metb.  1823,  II,  847.  Miiiarchns  crinitus,  var.  irrifahilis,  CouEs,  P.  A.  N.  S.  July,  1872,  65. 
(J/,  erythrocercus,  ScL.  ;  M.  mexicaniis,  Kaup,  Lawr.  ;  ^f.  )/ucata}iciutis,  Lawr.) 

Oba.  —  It  is,  jM'rhaps,  probable  that  in  Yiuutau  this  race  grades  into  the  M.  sfoJiduft  (var. 
sfofidiui),  since  there  is  a  specimen  in  tlie  collection  from  Merida  (39,213,  April  9,  1865,  A.  Schott) 
which  seems  to  be  very  nearly  intermediate  in  every  way  between  the  two.  It  has  the  very 
black  bill,  restricted  rufous  on  imicr  webs  of  rectrices,  and  pale  yellow  of  lower  parts  of  M. 
stolidu.%  and  the  brown  pileuni  and  more  robust  proportions  of  irritnbilis.  The  specimen,  how- 
ever, is  in  \)O0T  condition,  being  of  worn  and  faded  plmnage,  and  much  distorted,  «o  that  its 
true  chai*acters  cannot  be  ascertained  satisfactorily. 
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Inner  webs  of  rectrices  almost  entirely  rufous  to  near  the  extreme 
tip,  the  end  of  the  web,  liowever,  being  brownish-dusky  like  the 
outer. 

Winjr,  'X3o  -  4. 10 :  tail,  3.35  -  4.10 ;  culnien.  .80  -  1.00 ;  tarsus, 
.80 -.91.  Ilab.  Western  Province  of  United  States,  and 
Western  Mexico  (grading  into  var.  imtahilis  in  Tehuantepec, 
and  in  winter  migrating  into  Eastern  Mexico)       var.    cinerascens. 

4.  M.  stolidus  Colors  essentially  nearly  as  the  varieties  of  M.  crinidis. 
Primaries  more  or  less  distinctly  edged  with  rufous,  especially  on  inner 
quills;  rectrices  with  inner  webs  mon?  or  less  edged  with  rufous  (found 
only  terminally  in  var.  antilloruin).  Wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  dull 
ashy-whitish,  Al)ove  brownish-slaty,  with  an  olivaceous  cast,  the  pileum 
more  or  less  appreciably  darker.  Beneath  ashy-white,  without  distinct 
yellow  (except  in  var.  stoUdns,  in  which  the  abdomen,  etc.,  are  pale 
sulphury  yellow).  Tail  varying  in  shape  from  slightly  rounded  to  distinctly 
emarginated.     Ilab.    West  Indies. 

Beneath  entirely  white,  oidy   faintly,  or  hardly  appreciably,   tinged 
with  sulphur-yellow  on  the  flunks. 

Inner  web  of  rectrices  broadly  edged  with  rufous  for  the  whole 
length.  Crown  scarcely  darker  than  the  back.  Tail  distinctly 
emarginated.  Wmg,  3.1 '> -3.50;  tail,  3.30-3.00;  culmen,  .85- 
.95 ;  tarsiis,   .80  -  85.     (Bahaman   specimens   the   larger).      Hab. 

Bahamas  and  Cuba xar.phoebc.^ 

Inner  web  of  rectrices  not  edged  with  rufous  except  at  extreme 
tip,  where  sometimes  also  absent.  Crown  decidedly  darker  than 
the  back.  Tail  slightly  rounded.  Wing,  3.25  -  3.50 ;  tail,  3.20- 
3.60;  culmen,  .85-95;  tarsus,  .85-90.     Hab.  Porto  Rico. 

var.  an  tillarum* 
Beneath  white  only  on  throat  and  jugulum,  the  abdomen,  etc.,  being 
suli)hur-yellow. 

Inner  webs  of  rectrices  more  or  less  distinctly  edged  with  rufous 
for  whole  length.  Pileum  very  much  darker  than  the  back.  Wing, 
3.35-3.50;  tail,  3.35-3.05;  culmen.  .90  -  .95 :  tarsus,  .80 -.85. 
Tail  laintly  doubly-rounded.    Hab.    Ilayti,  Jamaica,  (and  Yucatan  ?) 

va.v.  at  olid  us? 
B*   Bill  much  depresse<l,   its  depth  only  about  half  itvS  width,  in  the  middle 
portion  ;    lateral   outlines    widely   divergent    boisally  ;     terminal    hook   weak. 

5.  M.  tristis.  Colors  very  variable,  and  amount  of  rufous  exceedingly 
diiferetit  in  the  diderent  races.  Inner  webs  <>f  rectrices  seldom  edged  with 
rufous;  rufous  sometimes  entirely  absent  on  both  wings  and  tail,  and  some- 
times the  whole  wing  and  both  webs  ol  ^ectrices  distinctly  edged  with  it. 
Above  ashy-olive,  usually  with  more  or  less  of  a  greenish  cast,  the  pileum 

^  Mifirrrchus  stolidus,  var.  phwhr  (D'Oun.),  Coues.  Ttjrannus  phcehc,  D'Orb.  Sagra's  Cuba, 
Ois.  p.  84.  Mifimclitis  stolidus,  var.  phcebc.  Coles,  P.  A.  N.  S.  July,  1872,  78.  {Sagrce, 
GuNDL.  ;  stolidn,  var.  Jucajfsicnsis,  Brvant>. 

'"^  MtjiorchuH  sfolidus,  var.  antiUarum  (Bryant),  Coues.  Tiiranniis  {Mjiiarchus)  antiUarum, 
Bryant,  P.  B.  S.  N.  H.  18t>6,  p.  2.  Myiarchus  stolidus,  var.  aiUiUarum,  Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S. 
July,  1872,  79. 

^  Mifiarchm  stoUdus,  var.  sfolidus  (Oosre),  Cabaxis.  Myinhiux  sfolidus,  GossE.  B.  Jam. 
p.  168.  3/ifktrchiis  s.  Caijanis,  J.  fur  Orn.  1855,  479.— Coues,  V.  A.  N.  S.  1872,  77.  {Stolidus 
var.  dominiccnsis,  Bryant.) 
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decidedly  darker  (except  in  var.  hiwrencei) ;  throat  and  jufnilum  ashy-white ; 

rest  of  lower  parts  sidpliur-yollow.     Ilah.    Central  and  South  Ameriea,  and 

Jamaica. 

Pileuni  sooty-brown,  decidedly  darker  than  the  back ;  wings  and  tail 
entirely  destitute  of  rntous  edgings,  except  a  faint  tinge  on  outer  webs 
of  inner  secondaries  and  rectrices,  towards  the  base.  Tail  faintly 
rounded.      Wing,   3.00;    tail,   3.10;    culmen,   .80;    tarsus,    .65.     Hah. 

Jamaica var.  tristis} 

Pileum  grayish-brown,  not  appreciably  darker  than  the  back;  outer 
webs  of  iinier  sect)ndaries  and  primaries  and  rectrices  faintly  edged 
with  rufous.  Wing,  2.80-3.40;  tail,  2.85-3.45;  culmen,  .85 -.90; 
tarsus,  .75 -.80.  Hab.  Northern  Mexico,  from  northern  boundary, 
south  to  Colima,  Tehuantepec,  Yucatan,  and  Salvador        .     \^v.  lawrencei? 

Pileum  sooty-blackish,  decidedly  and  abruptly  darker  than  the  back. 
Outer  webs  of  wing-coverts,  primaries,  secondaries,  and  rectrices  dis- 
tinctly edged  with  rufous.  Yellow  beneath  brighter  than  in  lawrencei. 
Wing,  3.20-3.30;  tail,  3.15 -3..30;  culmen,  .80 -.85;  tarsus,  .75 -.80. 
Hab.  Central  America  from  Panama  to  Guatemala  (grading  into  var. 
Zauvencei  in  Tehuantepec,  and  Orizaba)   .         .         .         var.  nigricapillus? 

Pileum  (leep  black,  al)ruptly  different  from  the  greenish-olive  of  the 
back,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  more  ashy  shade.  Wings  and  tail 
wholly  destitute  of  rufous  edgings.  Yellow  beneath  brighter  than  in 
var.  nigricopillns.  Wing,  3.20 ;  tail,  3.20 ;  culmen,  .85 ;  tarsus,  .78. 
Tail  about  even.  Hah.  Northwest  South  America,  from  Ecuador 
northward  (grading  into  nigricapillus  on  Isthmus  of  Panama). 

var.  nigriceps.* 

ft 

1  Myiarchiis  tristiA  (Gosse),  Coues.  Myiobius  tristis,  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  167,  pi.  xli.  Myiarchus  t. 
CouES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  July,  1872,  80. 

2  Mifiarchics  tristis,  var.  laicrencci  (Giraud\  Baiud.  Tyrannula  Inwrauei,  GiRAiTD,  16  sp. 
Tex.  B.  pi.  ii.  Myiarchius  1.  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  18.58,  181,  pi.  xl\-ii,  f.  3.  — Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S. 
July,  1872,  74. 

Ohs.  —  The  most  typical  speciineus  are  from  Mazatlan  and  northward,  across  the  northern 
|)ortion  of  Mexico.  On  the  eastern  coast,  specimens  from  Mir|idor  and  Or'-zaba  ah  i?ady  strongly 
incline  toward  var.  nigricapillus.  * 

*  Myiarchus  fristis,  var.  nigricapillus,  Cabanis.  ^''Myiarchus  nigricapillus,  Caban."  Scl. 
Cat.  Am.  B.  1862,  2^3,  et  Auct.     M.  lau-rniwi,  CouEs,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1872,  74  (in  part). 

Obs.  — A  very  strongly  differentiated  form,  but  unquestionably  grading  into  var.  lawrencei  on 
the  one  hand,  and  var.  nigriceps  on  the  other. 

*  Myiarchus  tristis,  var.  nigriops,  Sclatku.  Myiarchus  nigricrps,  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  68, 
295.  —  Coi'Es,  P.  A.  N.  S.,  July,  1872,  75. 

Obs.  —  The  last  three  mces  appear  to  be  all  reilucible  to  one  speeies,  as,  taking  the  large  series 
of  specimens  before  us  (over  .30  skins),  we  find  it  impossible  to  draw  tlu>  line  In'tween  them. 
S|H'ciniens  from  Southern  Mexico  are  referrible,  with  ecpial  propriety,  to  lawrencei  or  to  nigrica- 
pillus, while  skins  from  Panama  of  nigriceps  are  less  typical  than  those  from  Ecuador.  This 
case  of  gradually  increasing  melanistic  tendency  as  we  proceed  southward  affords  an  exact  pamllel 
to  that  01  Virccsylvia  gilvus  and  V.  josepha^,  Sayomis  nigricans  and  S.  aquaficus,  and  many 
other  cases. 
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Myiarchus  crinitus,  Cabanis. 

OBEAT  CHESTED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Muscicapa  crinitn,  LiNN.  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1766,  325.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  75,  pi. 
xiii.  —  LiciiT.  Verzciohniss  Doubl.  1S23,  No.  559.  —  Aui).  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  176; 
V,  423,  i>l.  rxxix.  —  Ii5.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840,  209,  j>l.  Ivii.  Tijruiiaiis  crinitus,  Swain- 
sox,  Moil.  Tyrant  Shrikes  in  (Quarterly  Journal,  XX,  Jan.  1826,  271.  —  Nuttali^ 
Man.  I,  i2J  t**!-.^  1840,  302.  —Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  182.  Miiiohins  crinitus,  C,\\\\, 
Genera,  I,  248.  Ti/runnula  crinitn,  Boxaf.  Consp.  1850,  189.  —  Kaup,  Pr.  Zobl. 
Soc.  1851,  51.  Myiarchus  crinitus,  Cabaxis,  Joum.  fiir  Ornith.  Ill,  1855,  479. — 
Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  178.  —8cl.  Catal.  1862,  232.  —Samuels,  131.  Myimax 
crinitus,  Caban.  Mus.  Hein.  1859,  73  (type,  Journ.  1861,  250).  Muscicapa  ludoi^ici- 
ana,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  934.  — Latham,  Ind.  Tijrannus  hidoricianus,  Vieillot, 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  pi.  xlv.  Muscic^xpa  virginiaiui  cristata,  Bkissox,  II,  1760, 
412.     Crested  FI>/catcJicr,  Pexxaxt,  Latham. 

Figure  :  BuFFox,  pi.  enl.  569,  fig.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  a  depressed  crest.  Third  quill  longest;  fourth  and  second 
successively  but  little  shorter ;  first  a  little  longer  than  seventh  :  much  shorter  than  sixth. 

Tail  decidedly  rounded  or  even  graduated ;  the 
lateral  feather  about  .25  of  an  inch  shorter. 
Upper  parts  dull  greenish-olive,  with  the  feath- 
ers of  the  crown  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
back  showing  their  brown  centres ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  turning  to  pale  rusty-brown.  Small  feath- 
ers at  the  ba.se  of  the  bill,  ceres,  sides  of  the  head 
as  high  as  the  upper  eyelid,  sides  of  the  neck, 
throat,  and  forepart  of  the  breast,  bluish-ashy; 
the  rest  of  the  lower  parts,  including  axillaries 
and  lower  wing-coverts,  bright  snliihur-yellow. 
A  pale  ring  round  the  eye.  Sides  of  the  breast 
I  V  .>  ^^  ,^^^.  ^.^,  ^-^.,  and  body  tinged  with  olivaceous.  The  wings 
';' ,^  ■ ; -5?^,  ^ .^;-c'Vc^^%'^^  brown;  the  first  .ind  second   rows  of  coverts, 

■  with  tlio  sec*)ndarv  and  tertiff  quil's,  margined 

mymrcnus  nnerascens.  ,,  •  i     i    ii       i  •,  ^i      i  \.^         ^-    i  . 

externally  witli  dull  white,  or  on  the  latter  sliglit- 
ly  tinged  with  olivaceous-yellow.  Primaries  margined  externally  for  more  than  half  their 
length  from  the  base  with  ferruginous ;  great  portion  of  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  quills 
very  pale  ferruginous.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  light  brown,  shafts  paler ;  the  rest 
have  the  outer  web  and  a  narrow  line  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  shaft  brown,  pale  oliva- 
ceous on  the  outer  edge ;  the  remainder  ferruginous  to  the  very  tip.  Outer  web  of  ex- 
terior feather  dull  brownish-yellow.  Feet  black.  Bill  dark  brown  above  and  at  the  tip 
below  ;  paler  towards  the  base.     Length.  8.75  ;  wing.  4.25  ;  tail,  4.10  :  tarsus,  .85. 

Had.  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri  and  south  to  Eastern  Texas  (not  yet 
observed  fiirther  west).  Guatemala  (Sol.  Ibis.  I,  121);  Cuba  (Gcndl.  Repert.  18G5,  239; 
Cab.  J.  Ill,  479) ;  ?  Jamaica  (Gosse,  B.  J.  180) ;  Panama  (Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  18G1,  329)  ; 
Costa  Rica  (Cabax.  J.  18G1,  250;  Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  115);  San  Antonio,  Texas 
(Dresser,  Ibis,  1805,  473,  rare). 

Tlie  female  api^ears  to  have  no  brown  on  the  inner  web  of  the  quills  along 
the  shaft,  or  else  it  is  confined  chief! v  to  the  outer  feathers. 

The  younf,'  is  hardly  appreciably  different,  having  merely  the  wing-coverts 
tinged  with  rustv  at  the  ends. 
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Habits.  Tlie  common  Great-rrostnl  Flycatcher  of  eastern  Xorth  America 
has  a  much  more  extended  northern  distribution  than  has  been  generally 
given  it  by  earlier  writers.  Wilson  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  bird  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Audubon  mentions  their  occurring  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  but  as 
confined  to  the  mountains,  and  as  entirelv  unknown  farther  eastward.  Mr. 
Nuttall  refers  to  it  as  nearly  unknown  in  New  England,  and  as  never 
appearing  near  the  coast.  • 

It  is  now  known  to  be  a  regular  though  a  somewhat  rare  summer  resident, 
at  least  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  St.  Stei)hen,  New  Brunswick,  latitude  45° 
north,  longitude  67°  west,  and  as  lar  to  the  north  in  Vermont  as  Kandolph, 
and  Hamilton  in  Canada,  both  in  about  latitude  44°.  Mr.  P>oardnian  men- 
tions it  as  a  regular  summer  visitant,  and  as  breeding  near  Calais.  Pro- 
fessor Verrill  gives  it  as  a  rare  summer  visitant  of  Western  Maine.  Mr. 
JMcHwraith  states  it  to  be  a  common  summer  resident  of  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  where  it  arrives  about  the  lOtli  of  May,  after  which  its  htarsh  cry 
is  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  w^oods.  It  winters  in  Central  America  and 
Panama. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  17,  1865,  Mr.  C  S.  Paine  of  Randolph,  Yt.,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had,  within  a  few  days,  found  a  nest  of  this  Flycatcher. 
It  was  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  apple-tree,  in  one  of  its  liml>s.  The 
nest  was  built  uj)  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  some  eight  inches,  and  con- 
tained six  eggs.  Though  not  very  abundant  in  that  neighborhood,  Mr.  Paine 
had  been  aware,  for  several  years,  of  the  occurrence  of  this  Flycatcher,  but 
had  never  before  been  able  to  ascertain  its  manner  of  nesting.  He  has 
since  informed  me  that  these  Flycatchers  have  continued  to  occur  every 
summer,  as  they  always  make  their  presence  known  by  their  harsh  notes, 
which  may  be  heard  to  t^uite  a  distance,  and  he  knows  that  the/  breed  there 
regularly  every  year,  l^iey  are  shy,  and  do  not  come  about  the  buildings, 
but  are  generallv  seen  in  the  woods  and  orchards. 

In  Eastern  Massachusetts  they  are  not  connnon,  hut  scattered  pairs  have 
been  met  with  in  Concord,  Acton,  Xewton,  Hingham,  and  in  other  places. 

Dr.  Cones  states  that  the  Great-crested  Flycatcher  reaches  Washington 
the  third  week  in  April,  and  leaves  the  last  of  September.  It  is  a  common 
summer  resident,  but  is  most  numerous  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is 
found  on  the  edge  of  open  woods,  and  betrays  its  presence  by  its  peculiar 
notes.  In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  gives  it  as  a  rare 
summer  visitant,  having  l)een  taken  by  him  from  May  15  to  September  17, 
and  having  been  found  breeding  on  Mount  Tom  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bennett. 
It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  ^Middle  and  Southern  States  as  far  south  as 
Florida  and  Texas,  and  occurs  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Missouri  River. 
Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  yery  abundant  in  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory,  and  Mr.  Dresser  obtained  specimens  at  San  Antonio  in  the  month  of 
April. 

In  speaking  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  Wilson  accuses  it  of  being 
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jiddicted  to  eatiiij^  bees  equally  with  the  KiiiLjhird  ;  but  as  this  bird  is  known 
to  feed  lar<fely  on  l>eiTies,  and  to  feed  its  voun<j  to  some  extent  with  the 
same,  the  extent  of  such  jnopensity  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  not  so  prone 
to  attack  birds  larger  than  itself  as  is  the  Kingbird,  which  Wilson  charac- 
terizes as  cowardice,  but  which  it  would  l)e  more  charitable  to  call  prudence. 
It  is  .said  to  be  harsh,  cruel,  and  vindictive  to  smaller  birds  and  to  weaker 
individuals  of  its  own  sjiecies. 

In  its  Hight  it  moves  with  power,  steadiness,  and  swiftness,  and  when  in 
pursuit  of  insects  follows  its  ])rey  with  great  zeal  and  })erseverance.  When 
it  captures  a  large  insect,  it  retires  to  its  perch  and  beats  it  against  the 
limb.  These  birds  are  not  in  the  least  liret^arious.  Thev  occur  in  isolated 
pairs,  and  ap])ear  to  have  no  interest  or  sympathy  with  others  than  those  of 
their  own  household.  To  each  other,  however,  they  are  attentive  and  con- 
siderate, and  they  are  devoted  in  their  solicitude  for  their  young. 

Their  usual  call-note  is  a  sharp  disagreeable  s([ueak,  which,  once  known,  is 
easily  recognized.  Besides  this  it  has  a  monotonous  succession  of  squeak- 
ing, harsh  notes,  only  a  little  less  unideasant.  They  raise  but  one  brood  in 
a  season,  and  remain  together  in  a  family  group  of  from  six  to  eight  until 
they  leave,  in  the  middle  of  September. 

During  the  early  sunnner  this  species  feeds  chiefly  upon  insects  of  various 
kinds,  which  it  catches  with  great  facility,  skill,  and  assiduity  ;  afterwards,  as 
if  from  choice,  it  chiefly  eats  lipe  hemes  of  various  kinds  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  among  which  those  of  tlie  poke- weed  and  the  huckleberry  are  most 
noticeable.  It  nests  altogether  in  hollows  in  trees,  stum])s,  or  limbs.  It 
lines  the  bottoms  of  these  hollows  with  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
materials,  and  in  quantities  that  vary  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  place  to 
be  occupied.  These  beds  are  composed  of  loose  hay,  feathers,  the  liair  of 
various  small  quadrupeds,  etc.,  while  the  exuvii3e  of  snakes  are  almost  always 
to  be  met  with. 

The  eggs,  four,  five,  or  six  in  number,  are  peculiar  and  noticeably  varied 
and  beautiful  in  their  style  of  markings,  varying  also  somewhat  in  shape. 
Generally  they  are  nearly  spherical,  and  equally  obtuse  at  either  end. 
Occasionally  they  are  an  ol.dong  oval,  one  end  a  very  little  more  tapering 
than  the  other.  Their  ground-color  is  a  beautiful  light  buff,  rather  than  a 
cream-color,  over  which  are  waving  lines,  marblings,  markings,  and  dots  of  a 
brilliant  purple,  and  others  of  a  more  obscure  shading.  The  lines  an' 
variously  distributed,  generally  running  from  one  pole  of  the  egg  to  the 
other  with  striking  effect,  as  if  laid  on  with  the  delicate  brush  of  an  artist. 
In  some  eggs  the  whole  surface  is  so  closely  covered  with  these  intercrossing 
and  waving  lines,  blending  with  the  obscure  cloudings  of  lilac,  as  nearly  to 
conceal  the  ground.  Usually  the  buff*  color  is  conspicuously  apparent,  and 
sets  off  the  purple  lines  with  great  effect. 

An  oblong-oval  ^^^  from  Xew  Jersey  measures  1.10  inches  in  length  by 
.70  of  an  inch  in  breadth.     A  more  nearly  spherical  egg  from  Florida  meas- 
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ures  .00  by  .7')  of  an  iiicli.     These  well  represent  the  two  extremes.     Thuir 
averaj'e  is  Jibout  I  inch  hv  .7r>  ot"  an  inch. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  members  of  this  genus  have  a  remarkable  similarity, 
and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  tho.se  of  any  other  group 


Msriarchus  crinitus,  var.  cinerascens,  L.vwr. 

ASH'THBOATED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Tyrannula  cinerascciis,  Lawhentk,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  N.  Hist.  V,  Sipt.  1S51,  109.  3///- 
Uirchus  ciiicrascnis,  8('L.  List,  ISGJ,  133.—  In.  T.  Z.  S.  Ib71,  b4.  —  CoUKs,  l*r.  A. 
N.  S.  July,  lS7ii,  Oy.  MijUirchiis  mcxicaiius,  Baiud,  IJirds  N.  Am.  IboS,  17U,  pi.  5. 
—  Hkkum.  X,  .S',  37,  i»l.  V.  — Crxn'KU,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  1»70,  310.  MijUtrchus  iiicxicanuSj 
var.  pcrtintij;  l»Ainis  P.  A.  N.  S.  lSij9,  3U3  (Cai>e  hi.  Luciis). 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  Uluck,  the  width  opposite  the  nostrils  not  half  the  length  of  oulinen. 
Head  crested.  Tail  even,  the  lateral  feathers  slightly  shorter.  Second,  thiid,  and  louiih 
qnills  longest;  first  ratluT  shorter  than  the  seventh.  Above  dull  grayish-olive;  the 
centres  of  the  feathers  rather  darker;  the  crown,  rump,  and  upi)er  tail-coverts  tinged 
with  brownish.  The  forehead  and  sid«'s  of  the  head  and  neck  grayish-ash  ;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  forepart  of  the  breast  ashy-white;  the  middle  of  the  breast  white;  the  rest 
of  the  under  parts  very  pale  sulj)hur-y«'llow ;  wings  anil  tail  brown.  Two  bands  across 
the  wing,  with  outer  edges  of  secondaries  an<l  tertials,  dull  white ;  the  outer  edges  t)f  the 
primaries  light  chestnut-brown  (except  towards  the  tip  and  on  the  outer  feathei) ;  the 
inner  edges  tinged  with  the  same.  Whole  of  middle  tail-feathers,  with  the  outer  webs 
(only)  and  the  ends  of  the  others  brown;  the  rest  of  the  inner  webs  reddish-chestnut, 
the  outer  web  of  exterior  feather  yellowish-white.  Legs  and  bill  black  ;  lower  mandible 
brownish  at  the  base.     Length  about  8.00  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  4.10;  tarsus,  .00. 

Hab.  Coast  of  California,  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  across  by  the  valley  of  Gila  an<l  Rio 
Grande  to  Northeastern  Mexico.  Seen  as  far  north  in  Texas  as  San  Antonio.  Oaxaca 
(Scr..  1859,  384) ;  ?  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis,  I,  12'J)  :  Vera  Cruz  hot  regions,  resident  (Sum. 
M.  liost.  Soc.  I) ;  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  18G5,  473). 

In  a  young  specimen  the  crown  is  more  tinged  witli  ln'own  ;  the  upper 
tail-coverts  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  chestnut,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
tail-feathers  are  of  this  color,  except  along  Ijoth  sides  of  the  shaft  on  the 
central  feathers,  and  along  its  outer  side  in  the  lateral  ones. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  T.  crinitua  and  T.  coopcri  by 
the  brown  tij^  of  the  tail ;  the  colors  paler  than  in  the  former,  bill  slenderer, 
and  tai-si  longer. 

A  variety  of  this  species  (perfinarr^)  is  found  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  dis- 
tinguislied  chiefly  by  the  consideraldy  larger  and  stouter  bill. 

Habits.  The  Ash-throated  or  Mexican  Flycatcher  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mon species,  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  its  extreme  northeastern  point,  south- 
westerly throughout  Mexico  as  far  south  as  Guatemala,  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  obtained  in  various  parts  of  California 
by  Mr.  Cutts,  Mr.  Schott,  Dr.  Heermann,  and  others,  as  also  on  the  Gila 

*  Myiarchus  nicxiavnis,  var.  pert iiuur,  Baird,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1859,  303. 
VOL.  ir. 
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I^iviT.  T)r.  KciiiumIv  juncunMl  specimens  at  Los  Xo<,';iles,  Mexico,  and 
otiiers  liave  met  witii  it  near  the  eitv  of  Mexico,  at  Sultillo,  and  in  dilterent 
]>aitH  of  Western  Texad.  It  was  found  breeding  at  C'a[>e  San  Lucas  by  Air. 
Xantiis. 

In  tlie  I)e|»artnient  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Suniichrast  found  this  species  a]>par- 
ently  conlined  to  the  hot  rej^'ion      He  did  not  meet  witli  it  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  I  M'esser  tliinks  that  tliis  Klycatclier  does  not  reach  San  Antonio  be- 
fore the  latter  i>art  of  Ai)ril.  Tiie  first  that  came  under  his  notice  was  (»ne 
that  he  sliot,  on  the  '2'.'n\  of  that  montli,  on  the  Medina  liiver.  It  breeds 
near  the  Metlina  and  the  San  Antonio  llivers,  makini,'  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree, 
or  taking  possession  of  a  deserted  Woodpecker's  h(de.  Mr.  Dresser  ob.served 
these  birds  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  (iuadal«)upe  L'iver,  where  they  were  com- 
mon. Farther  east  he  saw  but  very  lew.  Their  eL,%'s  he  speaks  of  as  ])ecu- 
liarly  marked  with  a  multitude  of  purjjle  and  brown  dashes  and  lines  on  a 
dull  yeUowish-brown  jjjround,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  Mf/unrhus  crinifus. 

In  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  individuals  of  this  species  were  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  Schott,  March  M,  on  the  Colorado  I>ottom  ;  near  the  (lila  liiver, 
New  Mexico,  December  31  ;  and  also  at  Kagle  Pass,  in  Texas,  date  not  ^'iven. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  obtained  a  sj)ecimen  at  Fronteni,  Texas,  where  he  mentions 
finding  it  in  great  abundance  in  damp  places,  or  near  the  water.  In  May, 
ISoo,  Lieutenant  Couch  secured  several  near  Saltillo,  and  notes  its  occur- 
rence among  mes4uite-l)ushes.  In  the  following  June,  Dr.  Kennerly  found 
them  very  abundant  at  Los  Xogales.  Where  two  were  found  together,  they 
were  generally  noticed  to  be  uttering  a  loud  chattering  noise. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  IJeport  on  the  birds  observed  in  the  survey  of  Lieu- 
tenant Williamson's  route  between  the  32d  and  the  3r)th  parallels,  mentions 
finding  this  si)ecies  abundant.  His  sj^ecimens  were  oJjtained  near  Posa 
Creek.  He  describes  them  as  of  shy  and  retiring  habits,  preferring  the  deep 
and  shadv  forests  where  its  insect  food  al)ounds.  The  nests,  found  in  hollows 
of  trees  or  in  a  deserted  sciuirrel's  or  Woodpecker's  hole,  were  composed  of 
grasses  and  lined  with  feathers.  The  egg.s,  five  in  number,  he  describes  as 
cream-colored,  marked  and  speckled  with  puFplish-red  dashes  and  faint 
blotches  of  a  neutral  tint. 

Dr.  Coues  found  them  a  common  summer  resident  in  Arizona,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  third  week  in  April  and  remained  until  the  nudtlle  of  Septem- 
ber. They  were  seldom  found  among  ]>ine-trees,  but  appeared  to  prefer 
ravines,  hillsides,  and  creek  bottoms.  Some  wintered  as  high  up  in  the  Col- 
orado Valley  as  Fort  Mohave.  At  Fort  Whipple  young  birds  were  first 
observed  early  in  July. 

Dr.  Cooper  obtained  one  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mohave,  January  1"),  and 
is  of  the  ojiinion  that  some  may  habitually  winter  in  the  Colorado  Valley. 
In  California  they  begin  to  arrive  about  March  10,  and  extend  their  range 
through  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State.  He  describes  their  notes  as 
few,  loud,  and  harsh,  but  little  varied,  and  uttered  from  time  to  time  as  they 
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tly  Jiftcr  an  insect  fioni  an  accustonu'd  pi'icli,  nsuiilly  a  lower  dead  liml>  of 
a  roicsi  tiee.  Tla-y  jirulur  sluidy  situuLions,  and  aru  &aid  to  luud  lale  in  the 
evuninj^. 

Mr.  IJidLTway  met  with  this  sjtt'cics  in  all  suitable  localities,  from  tlio  Sac- 
raiiicnl(»  \'alley  eastward  to  the  Waiisateh  Mountains.  It  was  most  altun- 
diint  jMiinn^'  the  oaks  of  the  idains  hetween  the  Sacramento  IJiver  and  tlie 
Sierra  Xevada  ;  Itut  in  the  woodt'd  river  valleys  of  tlie  interior,  as  well  as  in 
the  ci'dar  and  itinon  or  mahouanv  woods  tai  the  nioimtains  of  the  latter 
region,  it  was  als(»  more  or  less  freinu-ntly  met  witli.  In  its  manners  it  is 
described  as  a  counterpart  of  the  eastern  M.  rrhiifufi,  hut  its  notes,  tliough 
^^enerally  similar  in  character,  have  not  that  streni-th  which  makes  the 
vociferous  .screaming  wliistles  of  the  eastern  species  .so  noticeable. 

This  species,  or  a  very  closely  allied  race  of  it  (var.  jK-rfitiKi)  was  pro- 
cured at  Ca])e  St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  Xantus.  It  had  the  ])eculiarities  of  a 
southern  race,  strv)nger  feet,  stouter  bill,  and  a  generally  smaller  .>■  ze. 

A  few  individuals  of  this  species  were  found  Ity  Mr.  CJrayson  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Marias,  on  the  Tacitic  coa.st  of  Mexicf>.  He  usually 
saw  them  among  low  bushes,  darting  from  their  perch  after  Hies  and  other 
winged  insects.     Tliey  were  very  silent,  and  seldom  uttered  a  note. 

Four  eggs  of  this  sjiecies  from  Matamoras,  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Ber- 
landier,  have  the  foUowing  measurements  :  .82  by  .7;">,  .91  by  .71,  .95  by  .7'>, 
.98  by  .75  of  an  inch.  Though  having  a  very  clo.se  resemblance  to  the  eggs 
of  J/,  rrinifd,  there  are  noticeable  certain  constant  variations.  Tlie  ground- 
color is  a  little  lighter,  and  has  a  tinge  of  jjinkish  n:>t  found  in  the  eggs  of 
the  eastern  s])ecies.  The  markings  are  more  in  oblong  plashes  of  irregular 
sha|)e,  and  rarely  exhibit  the  waving  lines.  There  are  more  and  larger 
blotches  of  a  light  purj)lish-l)rown.  The  eggs  are  a  little  more  spherical  in 
their  general  shape,  and  the  markings  are  less  abundant.  The  eggs  of  Jf. 
coopcri  have  a  still  more  roseate  tint  in  the  bufl*  of  the  ground-color,  are 
marked  with  smaller  blotches  of  bright  purple  and  much  lai'ger  ones  of 
lilac-brown.     They  measure  .92  by  .75  of  an  inch. 


Genus  SA70RNIS,   Bonap. 

S<iyomi.%  Boxap.  ?Atent'o  italian»>,   1854. —  lu.  Cullli>te^s  Remhis,  1S.'>4,  Xotos  Orn.  De- 

lilttlV. 

Aulannji;  Cabams,  Journal  fiir  Orn.  1S.^«5,  1  (tyix',  nirfn'fiais). 

Gen.  Char.  TToad  with  a  blended  depressed  moderate  crest.  Tarsus  decidedly  lon<r(T 
♦han  middle  toe,  which  is  scanndy  lonjrer  tlian  the  liind  toe.  Bill  rather  narrow  ;  width 
at  bjuse  about  half  the  culmen.  Tail  broad,  long-,  slijrhtly  forked;  equal  to  the  wings, 
which  are  moderately  pointed,  and  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Fir.<t  primary  shorter 
than  the  sixth.  -_ 


This  genus  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  the  length  of  the  broad  tail,  but 
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Ims  a  lun<;i'r  tarstis  and  a  (lilltniit  style  of  t'oloration.     The  species  are  dis- 
tiiij^uisliL'd  as  I'ollows  :  — 

8.  nigricans.     Sooty   Idaick  ;  alMloim-ii  aii<l  r<lgo  of  outer  web  of  hiteral 
lail-li'Jillicr  ji'uc  wliite.  , 

a.  Li)\vt'r  Uui-coverts  imro  white. 

Greater  win<,'-coverts  paler  toward  tips  of  outer  webs.  Wing, 
3.00;  tail,  0.4.').  Hub.  Tacilic  I'roviiiee,  liiited  States,  and  Mex- 
i<"0     ..........         var.   nigrirnnx, 

b.  Lowi'r  tail-coverts  blaokish. 

Greater  coverts  not  appreciably  paler  at  emls.  Wing,  3.35;  tail, 
o..'><).     Ilab.    Middle  America,  north  of  Panama         .        xar.  aquat icns} 

Both  rows  of  wintr-coverts  distinctly  tipped  with  white  ;  white 

edgings  of  secondaries  very  conspicuous.     Wing,  3.35 ;  tail,  l'  .30. 

Jlah.   New  Granada;  Venezuela       .         .         .  var.  cine rnnc ens? 

8.  fuBCUS.     Grayish-olive  above,  and  on  sides  of  breast;  beneath  (including 

throat)  white,   tinged  with  sulphur-yellow.     Wing,  3.40;  tail,  3.20.     llah. 

Eastern  Province  United  States ;  Eastern  Mexico. 

8.  sayus.  firownish-ashy,  tlie  tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  black  ;  abdomen 
and  crissuni  deep  ochraceous.  Hub.  Western  Province  of  United  States, 
and  whole  of  Mexico. 


Sayomis  nigricans,  Boxap. 

BLACK  PEWEE. 

Tijrannula  vlfjrkans^  Swaix.sox,  Syn.  lUrds  Mex.  Taylor's  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  367.  — 
NF.AVDi:itKY,  Zoul.  C'al.  &  Or.  Route,  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI,  iv,  1857,  81.  Mmcicapa 
viijricnvs,  Ai'i>.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  302,  pi.  cccclxxiv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840, 
218,  pi.  Ix.  Ti/rarnus  nitjricam,  Nittall,  Man.  I,  ^2(1  od.,)  1840,  326.  Mi/iobius 
n>\ira'inis,  GiiAY.  Mi/iarchus  )ii'frk-(nis,  Caijanis,  Tschudi  Fauna  Pt-ruan.  1844-46, 
1  r)o  (Peru).  Saf/omis  ni(jrkanii,  PoXAr.  ('omptes  Rendus  XXVIII,  1S.')4,  not»'s  Orn. 
87.  —  lUi:-!.,  Birds  N.Am.  18r.8,  183.  —  IIef.um.  X,  S,  38.  — Coopku,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  319.  Aulanax  nigrkans,  Cabaxis,  Cab.  Joum.  fiir  Ornith.  IV,  Jan.  1856,  2 
(type  of  genus).  —  Ib.  M.  H.  II,  68.  Muacka^a  scmiutra.  Vigors,  Zotil.  Beechey 
Voy.  1839,  17. 

*  Smjoniis  nifjrkans,  var.  aquatkna.  Sayorais  aqwitkus,  Sclatei;  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  1859, 
p.  119  (Ouateniala). 

-  Siti/oruis  )ti(jric'ins,  var.  cincrarcnft.  Sfnjornis  clncracca,  Lafr.  Rov.  Zoiil.  1848,  p.  8.  — 
S(  L.  fatal.  Am.  Birds,  1S62,  200.  The  above  races  are  clearly  sliown  to  be  merely  modiHeations, 
with  latitude,  of  one  type,  by  the  series  of  sjK-eimens  before  us.  Thus,  .sj)ecimei)s  of  S.  m'ljri- 
aitis  fn«ni  On;^aba  show  more  or  less  dusky  on  the  lower  tail-coverts,  while  in  more  northern 
s]H>eimens  (i.  e.  typical  var.  vigrkan.s)  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  Tyjiical  specimens  of  aquafkus, 
from  Guatemala,  show  merely  a  more  advanced  melanism,  the  lighter  markings  on  the  wings 
Wcoming  greatly  restricted  ;  there  is  still,  however,  a  decided  presence  of  white  on  the  lower 
tail-coverts.  Specimens  from  Costa  Rica  (typical  nquatkus)  exhiliit  the  maxinnim  degree  of 
melanism,  the  white  beneath  being  confined  to  a  central  sjHjt  on  the  abdomen.  In  cineraceus 
(from  New  Granada)  the  white  l)eneath  is  similarly  restricted,  but  on  the  wings  is  very  con- 
spicuous, showing  a  reversion  back  to  the  character  of  nigricans,  though  surpassing  the  latter 
in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  coverts  and  secon«iaries. 

The  .S'.  latirostris  (Anhnuu- 1.  Cab.  k  Hf.ix.  Mus.  Ilein.  ii,  p.  68  ;  Saiiornis  I.  Srr„  Cat.  Am. 
B.  1862,  200),  from  Ecuador,  we  have  not  seen.     It  is  probably  also  rcferrible  to  the  same  type. 
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Sp.  Char.     WIiil'-s  nMindcd  ;  sj-conil,   third,  uml  fourth  h^iij^est;  first  rather  shorter 
than  sixtiu     Tarsi  with  a  M't.oiul  row 


of  M.'al«'s  ImIiIikK  The  hi-ad  and 
neck  all  round,  forepart  and  sides  of 
the  hrejvst,  dark  >ooty-bro\vn ;  the 
rest  of  the  upjur  parts  similar,  out 
n«rhter  ;  faintly  tinired  with  lead-color 
towards  the  tail.  The  middle  of  the 
hreast,  ahdoinen,  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  w  hite  ;  some  of  tiie  latter, 
with  the  shafts  and  the  eentie,  brown. 
Till'  lower  win^-eovert.--  ^'rayish- 
hrown,  edired  with  white.  Wintra 
dark  brown  ;  the  edjres  of  sccontlary 
coverts  rather  lighter;  of  primary 
coverts  dull  white.  Edge  of  the 
exterior  vane  of  the  first  primary  and 
of    secondaries    white.        Tail    dark 


Snyurnis  nie^leani. 


brown,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  vane  of  the  exterior  tail-feather  white ;  this 
color  narrowing  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  Bill  and  feet  black.  The  tail  rounded,  rather 
cmarginate ;  feathers  broad ;  more  obliquely  truncate  than  in  sayns.  The  bill  slender ; 
similar  to  that  of  S./f(sriis.     Length,  nearly  7  inches;  wing,  3. GO;  tail,  3.4o. 

Had.  California  coast  (I'mpcjua  Valley,  Oregon,  Newberry),  and  across  by  valley  of 
Gila  and  Upper  Ilio  Grantle  to  New  Leon,  and  south;  Mazatlan.  Oaxaca  (Scl.  1859, 
383)  ;  Cordova  (Scl.  \8')(\  20G) ;  Vera  Cruz,  temj).  and  alp.  regions,  breeding  (Sum.  M.  B. 
Soc.  T,  .V)7)  ;  W.* Arizona  (Coles,  P.  A.  N.  S.,  18GG,  CO). 


The  female  appears  to  differ  only  in  the  smaller  size.  A  yonnjr  bird  from 
San  Francisco  has  two  bands  of  rusty  on  the  wing ;  the  shoulders  and 
hinder  part  of  the  back  tinged  with  the  same. 

•  II.viiiTs.  Within  our  limits  tlie  Black  Flycatcher  has  a  distribution  very 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  Mi/iarchus  chicrascnis.  It  is  found  from 
Oregon  and  California  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
and  thence  south  throughout  ^lexico.  It  also  occurs  as  a  resident  in  Guate- 
mala. Specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  are  from  various  parts  of 
Mexico,  from  Xew  Mexico,  and  California. 

During  his  exph)rations  in  Northern  Mexico,  Lieutenant  Couch  first  met 
M'itli  this  s})ecies  at  Cadereita,  Mexico,  in  April,  occurring  in  abundance  under 
the  high  banks  of  the  stream  which  supplies  the  t(  vii  with  water.  Its  habits 
api>eared  to  him  to  l)e  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  common  Phrebe-Bird 
{Sin/oniis  fuscm).  Its  nest  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  bank.  Dr.  Kennerly, 
who  found  it  at  Espia,  Mexico,  could  not  observe  any  difference  in  the  habits 
from  those  of  the  Pjfrocfphalus  rnhineus.  They  were  both  observed  in  the 
same  vicinity,  feeding  alike  on  insects  and  having  the  same  movements. 

In  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Sumichrast  says  that  this  species  is 
known  by  the  common  name  of  Aguador.  It  is  very  common  in  both  the 
temperate  and  the  colder  regions  of  that  State.  It  nests  within  the  dwell- 
ing-houses in  the  city  of  Orizaba. 
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Dr.  KoiiiuMly  stato.^  tliat  after  ])assiii<j;  tlm  moiuitains  of  (\ilifornia,  and 
(lesci'iidini;  into  iUv  valley  ol"  the  San  (Jaluiol  IJivcr,  he  IVmnd  these  birds 
^nite  almndant  on  tht;  Pnehlo  Creek  in  New  Mexico,  thoni^di  he  had  noticed 
none  previonsly.  They  were  i,'eiierally  ioiind  jjerched  upon  tht  summit  of  a 
hush,  from  whieh  thev  would  occasionally  make  short  excursions  in  search 
of  prey.  At  the  season  in  which  they  were  observed,  ^larch,  they  were 
rarely  fouml  in  j)aii's,  from  which  he  inferred  they  were  already  hatching;. 

Dr.  lleermann  .speaks  of  it  as  abundant  throughout  all  California,  and 
as  constructing  its  nests  in  situations  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
eastern  s])ecies  (X  y //.nvv/.s).  It  seems  to  have  a  marked  jtredilection  for  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and  lakes,  where  it  is  nearly  always  to  be  seen,  i>erched 
upon  a  stake  or  branch.  It  occasionally  darts  into  the  air  for  an  insect,  and 
returns  to  the  .same  place  to  renew  its  watch  and  to  repeat  these  movements. 
The  nest,  comjjo.sed  of  nnul  and  mo.sses  and  lined  wit'i  hair,  is  placed  against 
the  rocks,  the  rafters  of  a  house  or  bridge,  or  against  the  inside  of  a  large 
hollow  tree,  and  the  eggs,  four  or  I've  in  number,  are  pure  white,  speckled 
^vith  red. 

Dr.  Cones  found  this  Flycatcher  a  very  abundant  and  ])ermanent  resident 
in  the  valleys  of  the  (Jila  and  ( olorado,  and  the  more  southern  j>ortions  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  generally.  It  was  not  observed  in  the  innuediate 
yicinity  of  Fort  Whijtjtle,  th(tugh  it  was  detected  a  few  miles  south  of  that 
locality.  As  it  has  been  found  on  the  Tacitic  coast  vSO  much  farther  north 
than  the  latitude  of  F'ort  \Vhi)»]>le,  he  thinks  it  may  yet  l»e  met  with, 
at  least  as  a  summer  visitant  to  that  place.  In  his  journey  from  Arizona 
to  the  Pacific,  he  ascertained  that  it  is  common  throughout  Southern  Ari- 
zona, being,  among  land  birds,  his  most  constant  comp.iuion  on  the  route. 
Terched  generally  in  pairs  u]K)n  the  dense  yerdure  that  in  many  jtlaees 
overhangs  the  river,  it  pursued  its  constant  vocation  of  securing  the  va- 
grant insects  around  it,  constantly  uttering  its  ])eculiar  unmelodious  notes. 
In  all  its  movements  the  Pewee  of  the  F^astern  States  was  unmistakably 
re]»roduced.  It  was  rathe^'  shy  and  wary.  In  Southern  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia it  remains  tliroughout  the  winter,  it  seems  to  delight  not  only  in 
river  bottoms,  but  also  in  deep  mountain  goi'ges  and  precij)itous  canons 
with  small  streams  flowing  through  them. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  this  species  (juite  common  in  Xorthern  California, 
and  specimens  were  also  obtained  as  lar  to  the  n<uth  as  the  Cmptpia  Valley 
in  Oregon.  According  to  Dr.  Coo])er  it  is  an  abuntlant  and  resident  sjiecies  in 
all  the  lower  ])arts  of  Caliiornia,  exce])t  the  Colorado  Valley,  where  he  found 
none  later  than  ^^arch  25,  as  they  had  all  evitlently  passed  on  farther  north. 
At  San  Diego,  at  that  date,  the  following  year  (1802),  all  these  birds  had 
nests  and  eggs,  and  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  tirst  birds  to  build.  Their 
nest,  he  states,  is  formed  of  an  outer  wall  of  mud  about  fiye  and  a  (piarter 
inches  wide  and  three  aud  a  half  liigh.  It  is  built  like  that  of  th«^  IJarn 
Swallow,  in  little  i)ellets,  piled  successively,  as  they  dry,  in  the  shape  of 
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a  half-cup.  Tliev  are  lastcuod  to  a  wall,  or  soinctimes  ])laced  on  a  shelf, 
lu'ain,  or  h-dm'  «if  a  rock,  hut  are  alwuys  under  some  protetting  cover,  often 
under  a  liridifc  Thrv  are  lined  with  tine  i,Mass  or  moss,  and  liorse  or  eow 
Iniir.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  he  ilescribes  as  pure  white,  measur- 
ing .7-1  l>y  .00  of  an  inch. 

This  hird  is  said  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  human  lialtitations,  mid  als(»  to 
keep  ahout  water,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Hies  they  tind  in  such  situa- 
tions. It  will  often  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  on  the  end  of  a  l)arn,  or  some 
other  perch,  uttering  a  numotoncms  hut  not  unpleasant  ditty,  which  resend)les, 
according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  sound  of  jnttir  pitiit,  alternately  repeated,  and 
({uite  like  the  cry  of  the  eastern  Sa/foniis  J)(srus,  which  is  its  exact  counter- 
})art  in  haliits.  It  is  said  to  tly  oidy  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  turning  and 
dodging  (piickly  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which  it  captures  with  a  shar^)  snap 
of  the  hill. 

This  species  was  met  with  by  ^Ir.  Ilidgway  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento City,  Cal.,  where  it  seemed  to  replace  our  eastern  Pewee,  having  the 
same  familiarity  and  general  habits,  and  with  notes  not  distinguishable  from 
some  beloni^iui;  tt>  X  fasrus. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  as  described  by  Dr.  Cooper  and  by  Dr.  Heermann, 
are  either  pure  white  unspotted,  or  else  white  with  tine  red  dots,  in  this 
respect  res(»ml)ling  the  eggs  of  the  *S*.  fuscus,  which  present  the  same;  varia- 
tions. The  measurements  of  those  in  my  cabinet  vary  from  .75  by  .50  of  an 
inch  to  .7S  by  .(»(). 

Mr.  Salvin  says  that  Saf/oruis  Hif/n'rtf/is  is  a  resident  s]>ecies  at  Duenas,  in 
Guatemala,  where  it  may  alwavs  he  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage,  up  the  stream  of  the  river  (Juacatate.  It  also  occurs  alxMit  the  lake. 
In  its  actions  it  is  described  as  a  lively  and  restless  species,  in  this  res[)ect 
having  but  little  resend)lance  to  the  Tyrant  Flycatchers.  It  may  always  be 
found  near  water,  genemlly  sitting  on  a  stone  on  the  margin,  from  which  it 
constantly  darts  to  seize  a  fly  or  an  insect  from  the  surface.  His  remarks 
may,  however,  refer  to  the  var.  (KiuatieiLs. 


Sayornis  fuscus,  Batrd. 


PEWEE;  PH(EBE-BIBD. 


Muscicapa  fuscn,  Gmki.ix,  Svst.  Nat.  I,  17S8,  H:n.  —  Laiiiam,    Iiulfx,  Om.  II,  1700,  48:1. 

—  ViKiLLoT,  Ois.  Am.  Si[>t.  1,  1807,  08,  \\.  \\.  -  Uonap.  Ol.s.  ^Vilson,  182r>,  no.  115. 

—  In.  Synopsis,  68. —All),  drn.  liioi,'.  II,  18;U,  Vl'l  ;  V,  18:5i>,  424,  pi.  cxx.  —  In. 
Synopsis,  183!),  43.  —  In.  liinls  Am.  I,  1840,  223,  pi.  Ixiii.  —  Oiraii*,  IJinls  L. 
Islanil,  1844,  42.  Tiinniniihi  fn.^oi.  Www.  List,  1837.  —  Uonai'.  List,  1838.  Tjirnn- 
nm  fuscus,  Ni'ttall,  Man.  I,  (2il  (m1..)  1840,  312.  '  Auhmax  fum-us,  Caijams,  Cab, 
Journ.  IV,  18.')<),  1.  Musa'oi/Kt  atni,  Cmi.i.in,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  iU*;.  — Nittai.i,, 
Man.  I,  1832,  278.  Miisciaijhi  ph>rh(\  Latham,  Lulox  Oni.  H,  17!»0,  4^'.>.  .Vuscirapa 
tiuiu'iohi,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  181(i,  78,  pi.  xiii.     M;/i<)(tius  ituuciuhi,  (Juay,  (u-nenv, 
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Sayomis  nii;r icons. 


I,  248.  Muscicapa  carolinensU  fusca,  BuissON,  Oni.  II,  1760,  367.  Bhuk-hcaded 
Fhjcatclicr,  Pennant,  Arc.  Zoul.  11,  y»l»,  269.  BlucL-atp  Fl-icatdier,  Latham,  Sy- 
noi>sis,  I,  353.  Empidids  fuscus,  Caban.  M.  H.  II,  St-jit.  1S59,  69  (ty|K').  —  ScL. 
Catal.  I5i6'2,  234.  Stiifoniis  fuscus,  liAiKD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  184. — Samukls,  133. 
—  Allkn,  n.  Flu.  1871,  299. 

Sp.  CiiAR.     Sidvs  of  breast  and  upper  parts  dull  olive-brown,  fading  slijrhtly  towards 

the  tail.  Top  and  sides  of  head  daik  brown. 
A  few  dnll  white  feathers  on  the  eyelids. 
Lower  parts  dull  yellowisii-Avhitc,  mixed 
with  brown  on  the  chin,  and  in  some  indi- 
viduals a(  ross  the  l)reast.  Quills  l)rown,  the 
outer  primary,  secondaries,  and  tertials 
edired  with  dull  white.  In  some  individuals 
the  p-reater  coverts  faintly  edired  with  dull 
white.  Tail  brown  ;  outer  edge  of  lateral 
feather  dull  white :  outer  edges  of  the  rest 
like  the  back.  Tibiie  brown.  Bill  and  feet 
black.  Bill  slender,  edges  nearly  straight. 
Tail  rather  broad  and  slightly  forked. 
Third   quill    longest  ;    second    and   fomth 

nearly  equal :  the  first  shorter  than  sixth.     Length,  7  iuches  ;  wing,  3.42  ;  tai^   3.30. 
Hab.   Eastern  North  America  ;  Eastern  Mexico  to  Mirador  and  Orizaba.    Cuba  (Caban. 

J.  IV,  1);  Xalapa,  (.^cl.  List,  234):  Vera  Cruz,  winter  (Si-miciirast,  M.  B.  S.  I,  057); 

San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  ISito,  773,  rare). 

Tn  autumn,  and  occasionally  in  early  sj)ring,  the  colors  are  much  clearer 
and  brighter.  Whole  lowei  parts  sometimes  l)ri!Li;ht  sulj)hur-ycllov' ;  above, 
greenish-olive ;  toj)  and  sides  of  the  head  tinged  with  .'?ooty.  In  the  young 
of  the  year  the  colors  are  much  duller  ;  all  tlie  wing-coverts  broadly  tij)ped 
with  li^ht  ferruiiinous,  as  also  the  extreme  ends  of  the  winus  and  tail- 
featliers.  The  brown  is  prevalent  on  the  whole  throat  and  breast ;  the  hind 
part  of  tlie  back,  rump,  and  tail  strongly  ferruginous. 

Hahits.  The  Pewee,  or  IMncbe-Bird,  a  well-known  harbinger  of  early 
spring,  is  a  common  species  throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  Kio  (Irande,  on  the  southwest,  to  the  provinces  of  Xova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunsw  ick  on  the  northeast,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mi.ssouri  Kiver. 

Dr.  AVoodhouse  found  it  common  both  throughout  Texas  ami  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  It  was  taken  1»v  Sumiclirast  in  the  Department  of  Vera 
Cruz,  l)ut  he  was  in  doubt  whether  it  occurs  there  as  a  resident  or  is  only 
miiiratorf.  It  was  observed  at  San  Antonio,  Texjis,  but  onlv  as  a  miiirant, 
by  both  Dresser  and  Heermann  ;  but  at  Houston,  in  that  State,  it  evidently 
remains  and  breeds,  as  individuals  were  seen  there  in  June  l>v  Dresser. 
Specimens  were  taken  in  February  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  by  Lieutenant 
Couch,  and  afterwanls  in  March  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river, —  in 
Tamaidipas,  Mexico. 

In  South  Caridina,  Dr.  Coues  found  tliese  birds  most  common  in  the 
months  of  J'ebruary  and  ^larch,  and  again  in  (^ct(d»er  and  November.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  some  remain  and  pass  the  winter,  and  that  others  are 
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resident  in  the  State  during  the  summer  months,  but  believes  the  great 
niajority  go  farther  north  to  breed. 

In  Western  Maine  it  is  a  common  summer  visitant,  breedin;^  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Professor  Verrill  states  that  it  is  freiiueiitly  seen  there 
the  first  of  March,  becoming  (^uite  common  by  the  first  of  April.  It  is  also 
a  summer  visitant  about  Calais,  where  it  breeds,  but  is  rather  rare.  At 
Hamilton,  Canachi,  Mr.  Mcllwiaith  reports  it  as  a  common  summer  resident, 
arriving  about  April  15. 

In  I'ennsylvania  this  species  arrives  among  the  earliest  spring  visitants, 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  and  continues  in  tliat  region 
until  late  in  October.  Wilson  has  seen  specimens  as  late  as  tlie  12th  of 
Xoveml)er.  He  states  that  in  tlie  month  of  February  he  met  with  tliem 
feeding  on  the  smihix  berries  in  the  low,  swampy  woods  of  North  and  South 
CaroHna.  Tliey  were  already  chanting  their  simple,  plaintive  notes.  In 
Massachusetts  tliey  usually  arrive  from  the  ir)th  to  the  2oth  of  March. 
In  the  warm  spring  of  1870  they  were  already  abundant  by  the  10th. 
They  were  nesting  early  in  April,  and  their  first  brood  was  ready  to  fly  by 
the  middle  of  May.  They  have  two  broods  in  a  season,  and  occasionally 
perhaps  tliree,  as  I  have  known  fresh  eggs  in  the  middle  of  August.  They 
leave  late  in  October,  unless  the  season  be  unusually  open,  when  a  few  linger 
into  November. 

Their  \vell-knovrn  and  monotonous,  tliough  not  unpleasing,  note  of  jye-ivee, 
or,  as  some  hear  it,  2^h<e-hee,  is  uttered  witli  more  force  and  frecjuency  in 
early  spring  tlian  later  in  the  season,  though  they  repeat  the  note  throughout 
their  residence  north.  It  usuallv  has  some  fav(>rite  situation,  in  which  it 
remains  all  the  morning,  watching  for  insects  and  continually  repeating  its 
simple  song.  As  he  sits,  he  occasionally  flirts  his  tail  and  darts  out  "  ^ 
each  passing  insect,  always  returning  to  the  same  twig. 

This  species  is  attracted  both  to  the  vicinity  of  water  and  to  tV^  .gh  *'^'  - 
hood  of  dwellings,  probably  for  the  same  reason, — the  abunda'  .  inscLts  in 
either  situation.  They  are  a  familiar,  confiding,  and  ger  oird,  attached 
to  localities,  and  returning  to  them  year  after  year.  The  aild  in  sheltered 
situations,  as  under  a  bridge,  under  a  projecting  rocb  ^n  the  porches  of 
houses,  and  in  similar  situations.  I  have  known  tl  m  to  build  on  a  small 
shelf  in  the  porch  of  a  dwelling  ;  against  the  wail  of  ;i  ^ailroad-station,  with- 
in reach  of  the  passengers ;  and  under  a  projecting  win(.ow-sill,  in  full  view 
of  the  family,  entirely  unmoved  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  at  meal- 
time. 

Their  nests  are  constnicted  of  small  pellets  of  mud,  placed  in  layers  one 
above  the  other,  in  semicircular  form,  covered  with  mosses,  and  warmly  lined 
with  fine  straw  and  feathers.  When  the  nest  is  placed  on  a  flat  surface,  — 
a  shelf  or  a  projecting  rock, —  it  is  circular  in  form,  and  mud  is  not  made 
use  of.  A  nest  of  this  description,  taken  by  Mr.  Vickary  in  Lynn,  and  con- 
taining five  eggs,  was  constructed  on  a  ledge,  protected  by  an  overhanging 
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rock,  only  a  few  feet  from  tlio  o^oiind.  It  measured  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  (lianu'ter  and  three  in  heij^lit.  The  cavity  was  nearly  thrive  inches  wide 
and  one  and  a  half  deep.  Its  base  was  constructed  of  layers  of  tine  leaves, 
strips  of  bark,  roots  of  plants,  and  other  miscellaneous  materials.  Tlie 
<j:reat  mass  of  the  nest  itself  was  made  up  of  tine  mosses  closely  interwoven, 
and  stren«^thened  by  an  intermixture  of  tirmcr  plant  tibres.  Tlie  whole  was 
carefully  and  softly  lined  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  various  deciduous 
shrubs,  tine  roots,  and  finer  j^^rasses.  Tlie  semicircular  nests  are  usually 
placed  out  of  reach  of  tho  weather  under  some  jirojecting  shelter. 

Wilson  states  that  they  often  nest  in  eaves,  and  occasionally  in  an  open 
well,  five  or  six  feet  down,  among  tne  interstices  of  the  side-walls.  Nuttall 
has  known  them  to  nest  in  an  empty  kitchen. 

Their  attachment  to  a  locality,  when  once  chosen,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
often  persevered  in  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  In  one  in- 
stance, Nuttall  states  that  a  nest  was  built  in  the  boathouse  at  Fresh  Pond, 
Cand^ridge,  —  a  place  so  common  as  to  be  almost  a  thoroughfare.  Although 
with  its  young  brood  this  nest  was  torn  down  by  ruttian  hands,  the  female 
innnediately  built  a  new  one  in  the  same  spot,  and  laid  five  additional  eggs. 
This  was  lined  with  the  silvery  shreds  of  a  manilla  rope,  taken  from  the 
loft  over  the  boathouse. 

Besides  the  common  call-note,  from  which  these  birds  derive  their  name, 
they  have,  during  the  love-season,  a  low  twittering  song  with  wliicli  tliey 
entertain  their  mates,  but  which  is  heard  only  when  the  birds  are  in  com- 
pany, and  for  a  brief  season. 

The  flight  of  the  Pewee  is  an  alternation  of  soaring  and  a  succession  of 
light  fluttering  motions,  more  rapid  when  pursuing  its  prey  than  in  its 
ordinary  movements.  Its  crest  is  usually  erected  when  it  is  in  motion,  or  on 
the  lookout  for  insects. 

Mr.  Audubon  found  these  birds  in  full  song  in  Florida  during  the  winter, 
and  as  lively  as  in  spring,  but  met  w  ith  none  breeding  south  of  Charleston. 
Thov  leave  Louisiana  in  Feliruarv,  and  return  to  it  in  October.  Thev  feed 
largely  on  berries,  esj)ecially  during  the  winter,  and  Mr.  ]\Iaynard  found 
some  in  the  spring  of  18G8  with  hawthorn  berries  in  their  stomachs. 

The  eggs  of  the  Pewee  measure  .80  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .60  in  breadth. 
They  are  of  a  rounded  oval  shai)e,  pointed  at  one  end  and  much  larger  at  the 
other.  Their  ground-color  is  a  pure  bright  white,  and  generally  unspotted ; 
but  a  certain  proportion,  one  set  in  every  five  or  six,  is  distinctly  marked 
witli  reddish-brown  dots  at  the  larger  end. 
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Sayornis  sasrus,  Baird. 

SAY'S  FEWEE. 

Miiscicapa  sai/a,  BoNAP.  Am.  Orn.  I,  IS'J'),  20,  \A.  xi,  fig.  3. — Am.  Orn.  Riofj.  IV,  1838, 
428,  ]>1.  ccclix. — In.  Hiuls  Am.  I,  1S40,  217,  pi.  li.\'.  Tumaniis  sinjn,  XittalL, 
Man.  I,  (2(1  ciI.,)  1840,  311.  Mi/iuhius  Sitya,  Oii.VY,  GemTa,  I,  1844  4l»,  241).  Ochtlumi 
Siiy'i,  Cahanis,  Wit'^nianii  Anhiv,  1847,  I,  255  (not  typt').  T/f/'annuld  siaja,  Hos'Ai". 
CojisjK'ctus,  1850.  —  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  183.  Aulnnax  miijus,  Cauams,  Jouni. 
Orn.  1850,  2.  Tyrannula  pul/iiia,  Swainson',  Syn.  Birds  Mex.  No.  15,  iii  Taylor'.s 
Phil.  Mag.  I,  1>27,  3(57.  Saijurnis  panuiit,  Bonap.  —  Sci..  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  2(»4.  Smj- 
ornis  s(fifi(s,  Viwnu,  Binls  N.  Am.  1858,  185.  —  In.  M.  B.  II,  Binis,  l».  —  Cttoi-KU, 
Oni.  Cal.  1,  1870,  320.      Thcrunujuts  sai/a,  Caban.  M.  H.  II,  Sept.  1859,  G8  (type). 

Sp.  Char.  x\.l»ove  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  hrenst,  crrayish-hrowr, 
darker  on  tlie  crown  ;  rcirion  al>out  the  eye  d»K«jky.  The  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of 
ilie  hrea.<t  similar  to  the  baek>  but  ratli<i'  lighter  and  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  rest  of 
the  lower  part*;,  which  are  pale  cinnamon.  Under  wing-coverts  pale  rusiy-white.  The 
wings  of  a  rather  deeper  tint  than  the  back,  with  the  exterior  vanes  and  tips  of  the  ([uills 
darker.  Edges  of  the  greater  and  secondary  coverts,  of  the  outer  vane  of  the  outer 
primary,  and  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  dull  white.  The  npper  tail-coverts  an<l  tail 
nearly  black.  Edge  of  outer  vane  of  exterior  tail-feather  white.  Bill  dark  brown, 
rather  paler  beneath.  The  feet  brown.  Second,  ihird,  and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal; 
fifth  ne.rly  equal  to  sixth  ,  sixth  much  shorter  than  the  fifth  Tail  broad,  emarginate. 
Tarsi  with  a  posterior  row  of  scales.     Length,  7  inches;  wing,  4.;}0;   tail,  3.35. 

Hab.  Missouri  and  central  High  Plains,  westward  to  the  Pr.cilic  and  south  to  Mexico. 
Xalapa  (Sci..  18.">9,  30(1) ;  Orizaba  (Scl.  List.  190) ;  Vera  Cruz,  winter  ?  (Su.m.  M.  Bost. 
Soc.  I,  5.'>7) ;  S.  E.  Texas  (Duessek,  Ibis,  18G5,  473,  breeds) ;  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A. 
N.  S.  18G6,  GO). 

The  youDg  of  the  year  have  the  upper  parts  slightly  tinged  with  ferrugi 
nous ;  two  broad  (feirughious)  bands  on  the  wings  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
first  and  second  coverts.     The  i|uills  and  tail  rather  darker  than  in  an  adidt 
specimen. 

Autumnal  specimens  are  simply  more  deeply  colored  than  spring  examples, 
the  plumage  softer  and  more  blended. 

Habits.  Say's  Flycatcher  has  an  extended  distribution  throughout  west- 
ern North  America,  from  Mexico,  on  the  south,  to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan on  the  north,  and  from  the  llio  Grande  and  the  Missouri  to  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Titian  Peale  on  the  Arkansas  River,  near 
the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  described  by  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Peale  noticed  a 
dillcrence  in  its  voice  from  that  of  the  common  S.fuscus,  and  found  it  nesting 
in  a  tree,  building  a  nest  of  nnid  and  moss,  lined  wi^^h  dried  gi"as.ses.  Its 
young  were  ready  to  fly  in  July.  Ilichardson  obtained  individuals  of  this 
species  at  the  Carlton  House,  May  Kl  It  is  not  given  by  Cooper  and 
Sucklev  in  their  Zoiilonv  of  Washinulon  Territorv,  but  Dr.  Newberry  found 
it  not  uncounnon  tln'ouuhout  both  ()rei:on  and  California. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  ascertained  the  presence  of  this  bird  within  tlie  Department 
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of  Vera  rruz,  Imt  wlietlier  there  as  resident  or  as  exclusively  migratory  he 
was  not  able  to  state.  It  lias  also  l)een  found  in  winter  throuLi;hout  Mexico. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  met  witli  it  near  Foil  Webster,  in  New  ^lexico,  and  descril>es 
it  as  particularly  abundant  al>out  the  cojiper  mines.  One  of  the  shafts  near 
the  fort,  and  wliicli  was  partially  filled  n]),  served  as  a  sinkhole  for  the  offal 
of  the  town,  and  around  this  quite  a  number  of  these  birds  could  always  be 
seen  i?i  pursuit  of  Hies  and  insects  attracted  to  the  place.  Mr.  Clark  observed 
that  th  iir  sudden  darting  from  their  perch  and  their  instantaneous  return 
were  not  always  attended  with  the  capture  of  an  insect,  but  seemed  at  times 
to  be  done  only  for  anuisement  or  exercise.  Mr.  Dresser  first  noticed  these 
birds  in  November,  when  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  arsenal  at  San 
Antonio.  On  his  journey  to  Eagle  Pass  in  December,  he  saw  several  daily, 
generally  in  pairs.  They  would  perch  on  a  bush  by  the  roadside,  occasionally 
darting  off  after  some  insect,  and,  as  soon  as  he  drew  near,  would  fly  off  to  a 
convenient  perch  some  distance  ahead,  thus  keeping  in  advance  for  miles. 
During  the  months  of  January  and  February  they  were  not  uncommon, 
but  after  tliat  he  lost  sight  of  them  altogether.  They  seemed  to  prefer 
the  open  country,  as  he  generally  found  them  on  the  prairies,  and  never 
in  the  mesquite  thickets.  Their  stomachs  were  found  to  contain  small 
insects. 

Dr.  AVoodhouse  frequently  met  with  these  birds  in  AVestern  Texas  and  in 
New  Alexico.  They  seemed  more  silent  and  more  shy  than  the  fuscus,  but 
otherwise  similar  in  their  habits. 

Dr.  Kenii*  rly  met  with  this  species  at  Bill  AVilliams's  Fork,  Xew  Mexico, 
February  lU,  1854.  He  states  that  he  found  them  common  in  Texas,  and  as 
far  to  the  westward  as  the  Great  Colorado  River.  They  built  their  nests 
under  the  cliffs  along  the  stream,  and  in  notes  and  in  every  other  respect 
closelv  resembled  the  common  Pewee. 

Dr.  Heermann  mentions  finding  this  species  abundant  in  Soutliorn  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  more  esjiecially  plentiful  in  the  fall,  at  the  time  of  its  migra- 
tion southward.  He  also  found  it  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Texas,  near  El  Paso,  and  in  Sacramento  Valley,  though  somewhat  rare.  In 
migrating,  it  prefers  the  deep  valleys  bordered  by  high  hills,  but  also  occurs 
on  the  open  plains,  where,  perched  on  the  stalk  of  some  dead  weed,  or  on  a 
prominent  rock,  it  darts  forth  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  to  return  to  the  same 
point. 

In  Arizona,  Dr.  Coues  found  this  Flycatcher  common  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. At  Fort  AVhipple  it  was  a  summer  resident.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  migratory  birds  to  make  its  appearance  in  spring,  arriving  early  in 
^larch,  and  remained  among  the  last,  staying  until  October.  It  wintc.s 
in  the  Colorado  Valley  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  Territory  generally. 
He  found  it  frequenting  almost  exclusively  open  j)lains,  in  stunted  chaparral 
'.nd  sage  brush.  In  some  other  points  of  habits  it  is  said  to  differ  remark- 
ably from  our  other  Flycatchers.     It  does  not  habitually  frequent  canons, 
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rocky  gorges,  and  secluded  banks  of  streams,  as  does  S./hscus,  nor  does  it 
iiliabit  forests,  like  other  Flycatchers 

Dr.  Cooper  regards  this  bird  as  mostly  a  winter  visitor  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  California,  where  he  has  seen  none  later  than  March. 
In  summer  it  is  said  to  migrate  to  the  great  interior  plains  as  far  to  the 
north  as  latitude  G()°.  It  arrives  from  the  north  at  Ia)S  Angeles  in  Septem- 
ber, and  perhaps  earlier  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  i)ossil>ly  breed 
there  rast  of  the  Sierras.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common  in  Colorado  Territorv, 
among  the  mountains. 

In  the  arid  i>ortions  of  the  Crreat  Basin  this  species  was  often  seen  by  ^Ir. 
IJidgway.  In  its  natural  state  it  jaeferred  rocky  shores  of  lakes  or  rivei-s, 
or  similar  places  in  the  canons  of  the  mountains,  where  it  attached  its  bulky 
down-lined  nests  to  the  inside  of  small  caves  or  recesses  in  the  rocks,  usu- 
ally building  them  upon  a  small  projecting  shelf  Wherever  man  has  erected 
a  building  in  those  desert  wastes,  —  as  at  the  stage-stations  along  the  road, 
or  in  the  mining  towns,  —  it  immediately  assumed  the  familiarity  of  our 
eastern  Pewee,  at  once  taking  ])Ossession  of  any  outbuilding  or  any  aban- 
doned dwelling.  Its  notes  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  S.  fiiscm  and 
S.  nigricans,  the  common  one  consisting  of  a  wailing  ^xt;*,  varied  by  a  tremu- 
lous twitter,  and  more  resembling  certain  tones  of  the  Wood  Pewees  {Con- 
tojms  virem  and  richanhoni),  with  others  wliicli  occasionally  call  to  mind 
the  Mijiarckm  cinerasccns. 

This  species  has  been  observed  as  ftir  to  the  east  as  Pacine,  Wisconsin, 
where  it  was  taken  by  Dr.  P.  li.  Hoy.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cas- 
sin,  and  its  identity  fully  established.  Dr.  I*almer  found  it  breeding  near 
Fort  Wingate,  in  Arizona,  June  11,  18G0,  and  Mr.  Pidgway  obtained  its 
nests  and  eggs  at  Pymmid  I><ike,  Nevada,  May  23,  18G8.  One  of  these 
nests  (No.  lo,588)  he  describes  as  a  nearly  globular  mass,  more  flattened  on 
top,  3.50  inches  in  depth  by  4  0()  in  diameter,  and  comjjosed  chiefly  of  spiders' 
webs,  with  which  is  mixed  very  fine  vegetable  fibres,  of  various  descriptions. 
This  composition  forms  the  bulk  of  the  nest,  and  makes  a  closely  matted 
and  tenacious,  but  very  soft  structure ;  the  neat  but  rather  shallow  cavity 
is  lined  solely  with  the  grayish-white  down  of  wild  ducks.  The  nest  was 
placed  on  a  shelf  inside  a  small  cave  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  water. 

Their  eggs  are  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  measure  .82 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  .Go  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  uniform  chalky  white, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  entirely  unspotted. 
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Genus  CONTOPUB,   C'abanis. 
Contopus,  Cabaxis,  Journ.  fur  Ornith.  Ill,  Nov.  1855,  479.      (Type,  Muscicapa  virens,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.    Taijsus  vt-ry  short,  hut  stout;  less  than  the  middle  toe  and  scarcely  longer 
than  the  hinder;  considerahly  less  than  the  culmen.     Dill  quite  broad  at  the  base;  wider 

than  half  the  culmen.  Tail 
moderately  forked.  Wings 
very  long  and  nnuh  pointed, 
reaching  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  tail ;  the  first  prlmaiy 
about  equal  to  the  fourth.  All 
the  primaries  slender  and  rath- 
er acute,  but  not  atteiuiated. 
Head  moderately  creste<l.  Col- 
or olive  above,  pale  yellowish 
beneath,  with  a  darker  ])atch 
on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 
Under  tail-coverts  streaked  in 
most  speeies.  A  tuft  of  cottony- 
white  feathers  on  each  side  of 
the  rump  (concealed  in  most 
species). 

Contopus  borealis. 

Tliis  genus  is  i)re-eiiiiiiently  characterized  among  North  American  Fly- 
catchers hy  the  very  short  tarsi,  and  the  long  and  much  pointed  wings. 

In  most  other  genera,  as  Sayorin,  Mt/iairhns,  and  Empldonaj-,  a  trace  of  a 
cottony  tuft  may  he  discovered  hy  careful  search  on  the  Hanks  ;  hut  in  the 
])resent  genus,  there  is,  in  addition,  the  tufts  on  the  rump,  not  found  in  the 
otliers.     The  species  are  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A*  Cottony  patch  of  white  feathers  on  sides  of  the  rump  greatly  developed,  and 

conspicuous.     Rirtal  bristles  very  slioit  (about  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  bill). 

Lower  parts  distinctly  and  abruptly  white  medinll .'  (somewhat  interrupted  on 

the  breast). 

1.  C.  borealis.  First  quill  h^iger  t^  um  *l;e  fourth,  generally  exceed- 
ing the  third.  Wing.  4.00  to  4.40;  tail,  2.U0  to  3.00;  culmen,  .90; 
tarsus.  .GO.  Above  dark  olive-plumbeous,  the  tertials  edged  with 
wliiti.^h  ;  lower  parts  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same,  laterally  and  across 
the  breast  (narrowly),  the  throat  and  middle  line  of  the  abdomen 
being  abruptly  white.  Young  not  difterent.  Hah.  Northern  parts  of 
North  America,  to  the  north  border  of  United  States  ;  on  the  mountain- 
ranges,  farther  south,  on  the  interior  ranges,  penetrating  through  Mexico 
to  Costarica. 

B«  Cottony  ])atch  on  side  of  rump  rudimentary  and  concealed.     Rictal  bristle.*? 

strong  (ont»  half,  or  more,  the  length  of  the  bill).     Lower  parts  not  distinctly 

white  medially. 

a*.  First  primary  shorter  than  fifth,  but  exceeding  the  sixth.     Tail  shorter 
'   than  wings. 
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2.  C.pertinax.  Winff  moro  Hifin  o.'»0.  Grayisli-olivo,  brP(iminGr  lifjhtcr 
on  the  throat  (indistiticfly)  ami  ahdonicii  (ih'«*i(l«'(lly).  No  (hstnu-t 
liyht  bands  on  the  wiii^r.     Rictal  bristles  about  half  the  length  of  bill. 

The  olive  of  a  grayish  cast,  and  not  «lark<'r  on  the  crown.  Win?, 
4.45;  tail,  3.1)0;  depth  of  its  fork,  ..'Jj  ;  culnim.  .!)*J ;  tarsns,  .70. 
Hab.    Mexico,  generally  north  into  Arizona  (Fort  Whipple,  Coukj*). 

var.  per  tin  n t 

The  olive  of  a  sooty  cast,  and  darker  on  the  crown.  Wing,  WXM  ; 
tail,  3.10;  its  fork,  .20;  cnlnien,  .83;  tarsus,  .Gl.  Hah.  Costa 
Rica var.  Ingnhris} 

3.  C.  brachytaraus.  Wing  less  than  3.00;  colors  much  as  in  pertina.r, 
var.  ;>e;7///f/x,  but  wing-bands  distinct,  breast  less  grayish,  and  pilcuni 
decideiUy  darker  than  the  back.  Rictal  bristles  two  thirds  as  long  as 
the  bill. 

Wing,  2.65 ;  tail,  2.55 ;  culmen,  .CO ;  tarsus,  .53.     Ilah.   Panama. 

var.  brae h  ij  tar s  u s .' 
Wing,  2.D0;  tail,  2.55 ;  cuhnen,  .G7  ;  tarsus,  .53.     Hah.  Yucatan. 

var.  schotti.^ 
b.  First  primary  shorter  than  the  sixth.     Tail  variable. 

4.  C.  caribaeus.  Bill  much  depressed,  very  long  and  broad,  the  sides 
more  nearly  parallel  on  the  basal  than  on  the  teiininal  half;  rictal  bristles 
very  strong  (two  thirds,  or  more,  the  length  of  the  bill).  Above 
olivaceous,  generally  rather  dark,  but  varying  in  tint.  Beneath  whitish, 
or  dull  light-ochrac(>ous,  more  brownish  along  the  sides  and  (more 
faintly)  across  the  breast.  Axillars  and  lining  of  the  wing  deep  light- 
ochraceous. 

Tail  longer  than  wings ;  bill  moderately  depressed  ;  rictal  bristles 
three  fourths  as  long  as  the  bill. 

Dark  greenish-olive  above  ;  beneath  dingy  ochrey-ycllowish. 
Wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.00  ;  culmen,  .78  ;  tarsus,  .58.     Hah.  Cuba. 

var.  car  iboi  u  s  .* 
Dark  olive-gray  above ;  beneath  whitish,  with  scarcely  any 
yellowish  tinge.     Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  3.05  ;  culmen,  .70  ;  tarsus, 

.59.     Hab.  Hayti var.  hispaniolensis } 

Brownish-olive  above ;  beneath  deep  dingy  ochrey -yellowish. 
Wing,  2.85 ;  tail,  2.90 ;  culmen,  .60  ;  tarsus,  .56.  Hab.  Ja- 
maica          var.  2^(imdus.'^ 

Tail  shorter  than  wing  ;  bill  excessively  depressed ;  rictal  bristles 
only  one  half  as  long  as  the  bill. 

1  Con/opus  luguhris.  Lawk.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  18fi5,  134  (Costa  Rica,  Baranca). 

2  Contopva  brarlnjfa rsns,  Sclater,  Cat.  Am.  B.  18()2,  231.  {Empidonax  hrachyt.  ScL.  Ibis, 
1859,  p.  441.)  A  strongly  marked  race,  but  distinguishable  from  schotti  only  by  just  apprecia- 
ble differences  in  color  ^being  paler  beneath),  and  shorter  whig  and  bill,  the  latter  broader  at 
the  tip. 

*  Contopus  (brnchytarsus  var.  ?),  var.  schotti,  Lawi:.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  1869,  202  (Yucatan). 
Very  nearly  related  to  C.  ricluirdsoni,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  very  different  proj)ortions. 

*  Contopus  caribccus  (D'Okb.)    Muscipcfa  carib(ra,  D'Orb.  (K.  de  la  Sagra),  Hist.  Cuba,  1839,  77. 
5  Contopus  carihanuH,  var.  hispuninlcnsis,  Bkyant.      Tyrannula  caribwa,  var.  hhspaniohnsis, 

Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XI,  1866,  91. 

^  Contopus  cariba'us,  var.  pallidus  (Gossf.V  }fiiiobins  pnllidus,  Gosse,  Birds  Janj.  166. 
Blackus  palliduSj  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  77.  Co)itopics p.  ScL.  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  231.  — March, 
Pr.  Ph.  A.  N.  So.  1863,  290. 
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01ivo-|iliiniV»<>ous  nbovo ;    h«'TU'afli  dirifry   wliito  (not   intor- 

niiit<'<l  un  tlio  lireast);  tiiipMl  posteriorly  with  sulplitiry  Cn<»t 

ochn-y)  y«Ho\v  ;  wiii^'-liands  palo  asli.     Win;,',  'i.J^O ;   tail,  '2J\''t ; 

culiiicn,  .71);  tarsus,  .(».'{.     JIab.   J{ahaina.s.         .     var,  ba  Ii  a  m  ens  is  .^ 

C    P'irst  quill  miitii   loii.i,'«'r  than  lilth  (sonietimcs  npial  to  fourth).     Tail  nnjrh 

>hortor  than  the  Nvinj/.    IJill  iiimh  siuallL-r,  less  Ut'pres.sed,  and  nioru  triaiii;ular ; 

rii-tal  hristk's  ahoiit  one  half  the  l)ill. 

').  C.  virens.       Colors  of  ron'hn  us  var.  huhnyneiisis,  hnt  rather  more 
olivaceous  tiltove,  and  more  distinctly  tinned  wilh  sul[>hur-yello\v  pos- 
teriorly   beneath.      Lining   of  the  winps,   and   axillars,   without  any 
ochraeeous  tinge;  lower  tail-coverts  distinctly  grayish  centrally. 

Whitish  of  the  lower  parts  not  interrupteil  on  the  breast.     Wing, 
3.40;  tail,  2.00;  culinen,  .07  ;  tarsus,  .54.    Hah.  Eastern  Province 
of  Tuite*!  States         ........       var,  I'h-rns. 

Whitish  of  medial  lower  parts  interrupted  by  a  grayish  wash 
across  the  l)reast.  Wing,  .■].40;  tail,  2 At')  to  2.70 ;  eulmen.  .70; 
tarsus,  .54  to .")(!.  Ilnh.  Western  Province  of  United  States,  south 
throughout  Middle  America  to  Ecuador         .         .        var.  richar (lso}i  i.^ 


^  Confojiffs  {cnnh(tus  var.  '^  hthanwims,  Rhyant.  Einpilininx  hahamntsis,  PiitVANT,  Li>t  of 
Birds  of  the  Ildiaiiias,  1>,">!>,  p.  7.  Young  with  the  cohtrs  more  ashy  above,  and  less  yellowish 
iMnicatli  ;  the  upper  parts  with  feathers  faintly  tijtjK'd  witli  paler,  causing  an  obsolete  transverse 
mottling  ;  two  distinct  bands  on  w  ing  of  pale  ochraeeous. 

Of  the  al»ove,  caribtf  ks,  hisinniinh  usis,  and  paUiilus  are  clearly  to  be  referre(l  to  one  speeies  ; 
the  C  hdhtnnrnsis  also  has  many  characters  in  common  with  them,  and  no  violence  would  l)e 
<l()iie  by  referring  it,  also,  to  the  same  tyiw  ;  it  is,  however,  more  moditied  from  the  standard 
tli;in  :uiy  of  the  others,  th<»ugh  the  modilications  are  not  of  importance. 

-  These  measurements  are  not  only  those  of  United  States  an»l  Mexi(;an  examples,  hut  also  of 
Middit!  Amuriean  examples  {^'' sunUdulns,"  ScLATKU,  and  ''j)h'bciu3,"  Cauaxis),  and  of  a  iicries 
from  Keuador  and  New  (Iranada  {=  '^  fjiKji>f,/i.si^,"  Sci.ATEi:).  In  comparing  a  (piite  large 
mnuber  of  sueli  Middle  Ameriian  and  Eiiuatorial  specimens  with  the  laige  series  of  Northern 
examples,  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  ap])rei'iate  even  the  slightest  difference  iM'tween  them. 

The  C.  finnoisi.s  (Lawk.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  1S{][\  2'.i7  ;  Puna  Island,  (luayanuil)  is  founded 
upon  an  immature  sj»ecimen,  so  the  characters  of  the  species  cannot  be  given  with  exactness. 
Tlie  relationship  appears  very  close  to  the  C  cdrihaiix,  tlu're  being  the  same  large,  very  depressed 
bill,  with  the  long  bristles  reaching  nearly  to  its  tij),  and  the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  wing  ; 
while  the  upiM-r  jdumage  has  the  light  faint  transverse  mottling  seen  in  the  young  cnrihivus,  var, 
hiihnmcnsis,  and  the  lining  of  the  wing  ochrac  eous.  In  colors,  however,  the  two  are  very  dill'er- 
ent,  the  young  of  j»ntrtisi.s  l)eing  ashy-green,  instead  of  pure  ash,  on  the  batk,  the  crown  very 
nnuh  darki-r,  instead  of  not  appreciably  so  ;  the  wing-bands  .are  white  instead  of  ochraeeous, 
while  the  breast  and  sid«'s  are  dull  sulphur-ycdlowish,  instead  of  ashy,  without  any  yellow  tinge. 
The  measurements  are  as  follows  :  Wing,  2.60  ;  tail,  2,60  ;  eulmen,  .72  ;  tarsus,  .56. 

The  C.  orhraccus,  Sclater  &  Salvin  (P,  Z,  S.  18G9,  419  ;  Sai.v.  Ibis,  1870,  11.')),  of  Costa 
llica,  we  have  not  seen.  From  the  description,  however,  it  seems  to  l)e  scarcely  different  from 
C.  hirpthris,  and  it  is  prolwibly  the  same.  The  size  (wing,  3.30)  appears  to  be  a  little  smaller, 
and  the  belly  more  deeply  yellowish. 
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Contopus  borealis,  IVmrd. 

OUVE-SIDED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Tiirannus  borai/i.i,  Sw.  k  Kicii.  F.  IJor.-Am.  II,  1J531,  141,  plate.  Mifiobius  bormUs, 
tlllAY,  (n-rn'ra,  I,  248.  Mu^ioipa  ciMijnri,  NlTT.VLL,  Man.  1,  ISoJ,  2>5J.  -Ail>. 
Orii.  Biog.  II,  1»34,  422;  V,  183'.;,  422,  |.l.  tl.xxiv.  —  Ib.  SyiK)i.>is,  l8.ii»,  41.  -  lu. 
Hinl-s  Am.  I,  1840,  212,  \>\.  Iviii.  Tifrininus  conjH'ri,  Bo.n.vi'.  List,  1838.  —  Nrn.vi.i., 
Miin.  I,  (2(1.  vi\.,)  184<»,  21*8.  Coufojnts  ompfri,  ('An.vMs,  Journal  liir  Oniithol.  Ill, 
Nov.  l»r».'),  470.  Miiscioipd  inonwtii,  Xitiam,,  Man.  I,  1832,  282.  ('imf<>j>>is  bni:>i/is, 
Baihi),  Binls  \,  Am.  18;>8,  188.  —  Coopku  &  Slcklky,  100, —Sclatkk,  (."atal.  1m>2, 
230,  —  Sami-kls,  13.'..  —  C'ouPKK,  Oin.  Cal.  1,  1870,  323.  Confopus  inrsufcKCits,  Scl.A- 
TEiJ.  p.  Z.  S.  1859,  43.  —  Ib.  IbLs,  lSu9,  122,  151.  Tyranaiui  niyricana.  Max.  Cab. 
J.  VI,  18.:S,  184. 

Sp.  Char.  Wind's  long,  much  pointed  ;  the  second  quill  longest ;  the  first  longer  than 
the  thinl.  Tail  deeply  forked.  Tar.si  short.  The  upper  parta  aj;hy-brown,  showing 
darker  brown  centres  of  the  feathers;  this  is  emi- 
nently the  case  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck,  of  the  breast  and  body,  resem- 
bling the  back,  but  with  the  edge.s  of  the  teathei's 
tinged  with  gray,  leaving  a  darker  central  streak. 
The  chin,  throat,  narrow  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
breast  and  body,  abdomen,  and  lower  tail-coverts 
white,  or  .sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow. 
The  lower  tail-covertjs  somewhat  streaked  with  brown 
in  the  centre.  On  each  side  of  the  rump,  generally 
concejiled  by  the  wings,  is  an  elongated  bunch  of 
white  silky  feathers.  The  wings  and  tail  very  dark 
brown,  the  former  with  the  edges  of  the  secondaries 
and  tertials  edged  with  dull  white.  The  lower  wing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  grayish-brown.  The  tips  of  the 
primaries  and   tail-feathers   rather  paler.      Feet  and 

upper  mandible  black,  lower  mamlible  brown.  The  young  of  the  year  similar,  but  the 
color  duller;  edges  of  wing-feathers  «hill  rusty  instead  of  grayish-white.  The  feet  light 
brown.     Length,  7.o() ;  wing,  -l.-lo  ;  tail,  3.30;  tarsus,  .GO. 

Hab.  Xorlhern  portions  of  whole  of  Xorth  America,  throughout  Rot.-ky  Mountains, 
.south  thr;)ugh  elevated  regions  of  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica.  Localities :  Oaxaca,  high  regions, 
Oct  (ScL.  IS.'iS^,  301);  Xalapa  (Sol.  1859,  300)  ;  Guatemala  (Scl,  Ibis,  T,  122);  Costa 
Rica  (Lawr.  IX.  115);  Veragua  (Salv.  1870,  190);  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Drksskr,  Ibis. 
18G5,  47-1,  winter). 

There  is  wonderfully  little  variation  in  this  species,  hoth  in  coloration  and 
size,  with  diflerent  rej^ions ;  in  fact  none  other  than  individual  can  be 
observed.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  spring  specimens  have  a  more 
appreciable  sulpliur-yellow  tingje  below. 

Habits.  This  still  comparatively  rare  species  was  first  obtained  by  Rich- 
ardson and  described  1)y  Swainson.  The  specimen  was  sliot  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, No  other  was  taken,  and  no  information  was  obtained  in  reference 
to  its  habits.  It  appears  to  have  been  next  met  with  by  ^Ir.  Jolin  Bethune, 
in  Cambridge,  June  7,  1830,  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Auburn.     This  and  a 
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secoiul  spof'inicn,  olttaincd  soon  after,  wore  females,  cm  the  point  of  incuba- 
tion. A  lliirtl  tciiiiilc  was  slmt  in  tiie  following'  year,  June  L'l.  Supposed  to 
Ikj  a  new  spceies,  it  was  deseriljed  by  Mr.  Nuttall  as  I't/naums  mufuri.  All 
tiie  sjK'ciniens  procund  had  their  stumachs  tilled  with  turn  I'ra^iaentii  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  similar  insects. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  who  watched  the  motions  of  two  other  living'  indivi(hmls  of 
this  species,  statis  tliat  they  apiM'ared  tyrannical  and  <iuarrelsome  even  with 
each  other.  Their  attacks  were  always  accompanied  with  a  whinin*,',  «|ueru- 
lous  twitter.  The  disjMites  seemed  to  l>e  alM)ut  the  occupancy  of  certain  terri- 
tories. One  bird,  a  female,  appeared  to  eontine  herself  to  a  small  duiu])  of  red 
cedars,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  i)iece  of  forest.  From  the  tree-tops  she  kept 
a  sharp  lookout  for  passin;^  insect.s,  and  ])ursiu'd  tliem,  as  they  a])peared,  with 
great  vigor  and  success,  sometimes  chasing  them  to  the  ground,  and  returning 
to  her  perch  with  a  mouthful  which  she  devoured  at  her  leisure.  When 
she  resumed  her  jiosition,  she  would  occasionally  (piiver  her  wings  and  tail, 
erect  her  crest,  keeping  up  a  whistling  call  of  y>/"-y;/",  uttered  with  variations. 
IVsides  this  call  the male  had  a  short  song  which  sounded  like  ch'-jihehee. 

The  nest  of  this  pair  Mr.  Nuttall  discovered  in  the  horizontal  bninch  of  a 
tall  red  cedar,  fiftv  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  made  externally  of  inter- 
laced  dead  twigs  of  the  cedar,  lined  with  wiry  stems,  and  dry  grasses,  and 
fragments  of  lichens.  It  contained  three  young,  which  remained  in  the  nest 
twentv-three  days,  and  were  fed  on  beetles  and  other  insects,  liefore  they 
left  their  nests  thev  could  Hv  as  well  as  their  parents.  The  male  bird  was 
very  watchful,  and  would  fre([uently  follow  Mr.  Nuttall  half  a  mile.  They 
were  in  no  way  timid,  and  allowed  him  to  investigate  them  and  their  premi- 
ses without  any  signs  of  alarm. 

In  1S:)2  the  same  ])air,  ajiparently,  took  possession  of  a  small  juni})er,  near 
the  tree  tliey  had  occupied  the  year  before,  in  which,  at  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  they  placed  tlieir  ne.st.  It  contahied  four  eggs  which,  except  in  their 
superior  size,  were  i>recisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Wood  Pewee,  yellowish 
cream-color,  with  dark  brown  and  lavender-puri>le  s])ots,  thinly  disi>ersed. 
After  removing  two  «»f  the.se  eggs,  the  others  were  accidentally  rolled  out  of  the 
nest.  The  pair  ctjnstructed  another  nest,  again  in  a  cedar-tree,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  next  vearthev  did  not  return  to  that  locality.  Mr.  Nuttall  after- 
wards  met  with  individuals  of  this  species  in  the  fir  woods  on  the  Columbia. 

On  the  Sth  of  August,  18:>2,  Mr.  Audubon,  in  company  with  Mr.  Nuttall, 
obtained  the  s])ecimen  of  tliis  species  in  llrookline,  Mass.,  from  which  his 
drawing  was  made.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  farther  east,  Audubon 
found  it  in  Maine,  on  the  Magdeleine  Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
He  afterwards  met  with  it  in  Texas. 

^Ir.  IJoardman  reports  the  Olive-sided  Hycatcher  as  having  of  late  years 
been  very  abundant  during  the  summer  in  the  dead  woods  about  the  lakes 
west  of  Calais,  where  formerly  they  were  (piite  uncommon.  Mr.  A  errill 
mentions  it  as  a  summer  visitant  in  Oxford  County,  in  the  western  part  of 
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tlm  Stiitc,  Imt  not  very  comiiinn,  jind  as  uinli)iil»t(Mlly  ln't'odiiij^'  thtre.  It  was 
never  nhserved  tlieie  l»el«>i'u  liie  L'Uth  of  May.  It  is  said  tu  be  more  ulmu- 
dant  at  Lik«'  L'niba,i;<>^'. 

In  Western  Massac  I  m  setts  Mr.  Allen  re^jards  this  I  ird  as  ti  not  very  rare 
summer  visitant.  It  arrives  ulmut  May  1-,  Itreeds  in  lii<xl»  open  woods,  and 
is  seldom  seen  at  any  distance  irom  them.  It  leaves  about  the  niiildli;  ol" 
Septend)er. 

Mr.  William  I'rewster,  who  residt-s  in  ('ami)rid<:je,  in  th(!  nei^^hborhood  in 
which  this  sjn'cies  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Xuttall,  inlorms  me  that  the.se 
birds  still  continm*  t(»  be  found  in  that  loealitv.  He  has  himself  met  with 
five  or  si.\  of  their  nests,  all  of  which  were  placecl  near  the  extremity  of 
some  louLj  horizontal  branch,  usually  that  nf  a  pitch-pine,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion in  that  of  an  aj)j>le-tree.  The  ej^^s  were  laid  alM)ut  the  loth  of  June, 
in  onlv  one  instance  earlier.  The  females  were  veiT  restle.ss,  and  left  their 
nest  lon<^  before  he  had  rea«;hed  it,  and,  sittin«,'  on  some  dead  branch  con- 
tinually uttered,  in  a  cnmi»lainin<.,'  tone,  notes  resembling  the  syllables  y>///- 
pi//-pi//,  occasionally  varyin^^  to  jH(-/n'-pu.  The  males  were  tierce  and  «piar- 
relsome,  and  atta(!ked  indiscriminately  everything  that  came  near  their 
domain,  sometimes  seeming  even  to  fall  out  with  their  mates,  fighting  sav- 
agcdy  with  them  for  several  seconds.  When  incubation  was  at  all  far 
advanced,  the  birds  evinced  consideraide  courage,  darting  tlown  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  head,  if  he  approached  their  nest,  at  the  same  time  loudly 
snapping  their  bills. 

A  nest  of  this  Flycatcher  was  found  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Cleorge  O. 
Welch,  in  June,  lsr»8.  It  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  dead  cedar,  and  con- 
tained three  eggs.  It  was  a  Hat,  shallow  structure,  five  inches  in  its  external 
diameter,  and  with  a  very  imperfectly  defined  cavity.  The  greatest  depth 
was  less  than  half  an  inch.  It  was  coarsely  and  loosely  built  of  strii>s  of 
the  bark  and  fine  twigs  of  the  red  cedar,  roots,  mosses,  dry  grasses,  etc. 
The  nest  was  so  shallow,  that,  in  climbing  to  it,  two  of  the  eggs  were  rolled 
out  and  broken. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine  has  found  this  bird  breeding  in  T^andolplh  Vt.  On 
one  occasion  he  found  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  tall  hemlock-tree,  but  was  not 
able  to  get  to  it. 

In  niiladeli)hia,  Mr.  Trumbull  found  tbis  species  very  rare.  It  passed 
north  early  in  May,  and  south  in  September.  Near  Hamilton,  Canada,  it  is 
very  rare,  none  having  been  seen  ;  and  two  specimens  obtained  near  Toronto 
are  all  that  Mr.  Mcllwraitli  is  aware  of  having  been  taken  in  Canada  West. 

Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  tbat  this  species  used  to  be  quite  common  near 
Kacine,  frequenting  the  edges  of  thick  woods,  where  they  nested.  They  have 
now  become  quite  scarce.  Some  years  since,  he  found  one  of  their  nests, 
just  abandoned  by  the  young  birds,  which  their  parents  w(»re  engaged  in 
feeding.  It  was  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  maple,  and  was  composed 
\vholly  of  usnar. 
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In  Wasliinj^tnn  Territory  tliis  biril  appears  to  \)v  somewhat  more  common 
tliau  in  other  jtortion.s  of  the  I'nited  States.  Dr.  Siickk'y  (►litained  a  s])eci- 
intii  at  Fort  Steihicooni.  .July  ll>,  1S5G.  It  was  not  very  almndant  about 
I'liuet  Sound,  and  slu>wed  a  preference  l"or  sliady  thickets  and  (hjiise  lohaj^e, 
where  it  was  n(.»t  easily  shot.  I )r.  Cooper  speaks  ot"  it  as  very  eonnnon, 
arriving'  early  in  May  and  t'reipientin;::  the  h<»rders  of  woods,  where,  stationed 
on  tlie  iopsof  tall  dead  trees,  it  re[»eats  a  loud  and  melancholy  cry  through- 
out the  day,  during  the  whole  of  summer.  It  frecpuuits  small  pine  groves 
along  the  coast,  and  also  in  the  interior,  and  remains  until  late  in  September. 

In  California  Dr.  Cooper  found  this  species  rather  common  in  the  Coast 
K;'nge  towards  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  had  ne.sts  in  May;  but  as  these  were 
laiilt  in  high  inaccessible  branches,  he  was  not  able  to  examine  them.  He 
also  found  it  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  September. 

This  sj)ecies  was  only  met  with  by  Mr.  Kidgway  in  the  pine  woods  high 
n[)  on  the  East  Humboldt,  Wahsatch,  and  Uintah  Mountains.  There  it  was 
])reeding,  but  was  nowhere  abundant,  not  more  than  two  pairs  being  ob- 
ser\  ed  within  an  area  of  several  miles.  They  preferred  the  rather  open  pine 
woods,  and  were  shot  from  the  highest  branches.  Their  common  note  was  a 
mellow  ^)/(t'/-,  much  like  one  of  the  whistling  notes  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak 
{Cardinal is  rinfin ian  kh). 

Mr.  Dresser  states  it  to  be  not  uncommon  near  San  Antonio  in  the  winter 
season.  Dr.  Heermann  mentions  that  two  s])ecimens  of  this  species  were 
olitained,  to  his  knowledge,  on  the  Cosumnes  liivei,  in  California.  It  has 
been  taken  in  winter,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Uoucard,  and 
has  been  met  with  at  Jalajia,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Guatemala. 

A  single  s])ecimen  of  this  bird  was  taken,  August  2'J,  18-i(),  at  X'  trtali.  , 
Greenland,  and  .>^ent  to  Copenhagen. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .80  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .62  in  breadth, 
and  ;.  ,'  rounded  at  one  end  and  sharply  ta})ering  at  the  other.  The  ground- 
color is  a  rich  cream-color  with  a  roseate  tint.  They  are  beautifully  marked 
around  the  larger  end  with  a  ring  of  continent  spots  of  lilac,  purple,  and 
ied-]»rown.  These  vary  in  number  and  in  the  size  of  this  crown,  but  the 
markings  are  invarial)ly  al)Out  the  larger  end,  as  in  Contopus  vArens. 


Contopus  pertinax,  Cabaxis  k  Heine. 

MEXICAN  OLIVE-SIDED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Clnntopiis  jyrfiiui.r,  V xw.  e\  Hein.  Mns.  Hein.  11,  p.  72. — Sclater,  Catal.  Am.  V>.  1S62, 
'IW.  —  roiKs,  Pr.  Ac.  riiil.  18fi6,  60.  -  Ei.i.ioT,  Illust.  B.  Am.  L  j)!.  viii.  —  CooiM-n, 
rj.'ol.  Sii.v.  Calif,  (^ni.  I.  .'V24.  —  CooPEn,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  324.  Contopus  horclis, 
S.  lATEH,  P.  Z.  S.  IS.'iS,  301  :  18r>9,  43  ;  llii.s,  1859,  122,  440. 

Sp.  Ciiau.     Xcaily  nnilormly  olivo-uray.  liirliter  on  tlio  throat  awd  alxloniinal  rofrion, 
where  is  a  strong  tiiiire  of  ochraceous-yellow  ;  feathers  of  the  wiiig.s  with  faintly  ligiiter 
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odcros.  Loncrth  aboiit  8.(10 ;  winir.  4.1.' ;  tail,  H  00  ;  depth  of  its  fork.  ..1') ;  rultnon,  .H'J  ; 
tarsus,  .70.  Kietal  luistU-s  loii-r.  altout  half  the  liill  ;  lnucr  inaiulil-le  whitish.  Vninn/. 
Siiuihir,  but  with  a  strono:*.'!-  ochraccoiis  tiiitro  011  tlio  alidomen  and  hiiiiij,'  of  the  wiiij^s, 
and  two  (hstinet  ochraeeoiis  bands  acioss  tho  win<,^ 

Hah.  Mcxito  Lrencrally.  into  southern  bonh-rs  of  United  States  (Fort  Whipple, 
Arizona;  Dr.  Corns). 

Habits.  Dr.  C'onos  foiiiKl  this  specios  a  rare  summer  residiMit  at  Fort 
AVliipple,  where  a  siiii^de  spuciiiieii  was  taken  Aumist  20,  ill  good  ])liiiuai;e. 
This  was  its  tirst  introiliiction  into  the  fauna  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
of  several  Me.xic'an  and  [RMiiusuhir  hirds  found  in  Upper  Arizona,  prohaMy 
followinu'  ll'O  .>r"S'^  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Great  Colorado  Iiiver.  No  o])serva- 
tions  were  .i^^.do  '  t  r"<  -ence  to  its  hahits. 

This  speeics  i.«.  b  ,.ivl  it  in  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  accordin<^'  to 
Mr.  Sumichrast,  ,v]io  '  >  ^"-  it  as  confined  to  the  aljnne  re«;ion.  lie  found 
both  it  aiul  C.  rirrns  common  in  the  mountains  of  Orizaba,  between  the 
heiglit  of  3,600  and  7,500  feet. 


Contopus  virens,  rAB.\NTi=5. 

WOOD  FEWEE. 

Muscicnpn  rircm,  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  176(5,  .*?27.  —  Omkliv,  Sy.st.  Xat.  I,  17SS,  036.— 
L.VTHAM,  index  Orn.  —  Lieiir.  Verz.  lS-23.  .''>63.  —  NrxTALL,  Man.  1,  18:?2,  L'S.'i. — 
/  ■..  Orn.  IJio^'.  H,  1834,  lt3  ;  V,  183J»,  425,  pi.  cxv.  —  In.  Synopsis,  1839,  42.  —  Ib. 
Hirds  Am.  1,1840,231,  pi.  l.xiv.  —  (iiu.vrn.  Birds  L.  Island,  1^44,  43.  Musrirapn 
qucrula,  VlKlM.oT,  Ois.  An».  Sept.  I,  1807,  68,  \\.  xxxix  (not  of  Wil.sos).  Miisciiri/)'> 
rajxi.r,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  \>\i\  81,  \)\.  xiii,  f.  o.  Tijrdnnahi  n'rina,  Um'h.  App. 
Back's  VoyaLje.  —  Bonat.  last.  1838.  Mijiohiua  viirns,  Oiiay.  T/iritniiKM  rirrii.t, 
NlTTALL,  Man.  1,  (2d  eu.,)  1840,  316.  Confnpus  vireti.%  Cauanis,  Journal  tiir  Or- 
nitholo<,de,  III,  Nov.  1855,  479.  —  Bau;!),  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  190. — Sclatek,  Catal. 
1862,  231. --Saml'KLs,  137. 

Sp.  CnAU.  The  seeond  q.  ''  lon<rest;  the  third  a  little  shorter ;  the  fir.«;t  .«;hortcr  than 
the  fourth  ;  the  V  .er  nearly  .40  lonirer  than  the  lifth.  The  primaries  more  than  an  inch 
longer  than  the  secondaries.  The  upper  parts,  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  <lark 
olivaceous-brown,  the  latter  rather  paler,  the  head  darker.  A  narrow  white  rins:  round 
the  oye.  The  lower  parts  pale  yellowish,  deepet  on  the  abdomen;  across  the  breast 
tinired  with  ash.  This  pale  ash  sometimt's  occupies  the  whol«»  of  the  breast,  and  even 
ocerusionally  extends  up  to  the  chin.  It  is  als(^  sometimes  ijlossed  with  olivaceous.  Tlu> 
winirs  and  tail  dark  brown;  prenerally  de<'per  than  in  S.  fiiscus.  Two  narrow  bands 
across  the  wiuix.  the  outer  edge  of  lirst  j)riniary  and  of  the  secor  aries  and  tertials.  dull 
white.  The  edues  of  the  tail-feathers  like  the  back;  the  outer  one  scarctdy  liiriiter. 
Uj)per  mandilile  black  ;  the  lower  yellow,  but  brown  at  the  tip.  Length,  6.15;  wing, 
3.50 ;  tail,  ;5.()5. 

IIah.  Iv.  >tern  North  America  to  the  ho\  -rs  of  the  high  Central  Plains.  Localities: 
?  Guatemala  (>^cr..  Ibis,  1.  \'2'2)  :  Mexico  (Sn..  Ibis,  L  441):  Cuba  ?  (('.xn.  .1.  HI.  47?); 
GrxDL.  Rep.  1S(J."),  L'.*,!)):  Costa  Kica  (Cah.  J.  ISCl.  248;  Lawr.  IX.  llo):  Coban  (8cl. 
List) ;  Vera  Cruz,  alpine  r<>irion,  lirceds  (Sim.  M.  Vc  -.  .^c-c.  I,  537)  ;  San  xVntonio,  Texas 
and  Eastern  Texas  (Dukssk      Il)is,  1805,  474,  breed;:... 
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Younj[j  birds  are  dnllcr  in  }>luinage ;  the  whitish  markinjTfS  of  wini?  tinged 
with  leiTiigiiious  ;  the  lower  maiidilile  more  dll.skv^ 

Habits.  The  coiiinion  Wood  Pewee  of  eastern  North  America  occurs  in 
almiidanee  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  j^reat  plains,  and  from  Texas  to  New 
Brnnswick.  It  breeds  from  South  Carolina  and  Texas  north.  It  is  found  in 
Central  and  Southern  Maine,  but  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  is  farther  south. 
It  is  iound  near  St.  Stepliens,  X.  Jl,  and  breeds  in  that  vicinity,  but  is  not 
connnon.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  at  Norway,  Me.,  but  Professor  Verrill 
states  that  it  is  much  less  common  than  in  Massachusetts,  M'here  it  arrives 
the  last  of  May.  At  Hamilton,  in  Canada,  Mr.  Mc II wraith  records  tlii3 
species  as  abundant  in  the  summer,  arriving  there  the  middle  of  ^lay.  1  am 
not  aware  of  its  having  been  taken  north  of  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  with 
the  excei)tion  of  one  at  IJed  Kiver,  Minnesota,  and  another  at  Fort  William 
by  Mr.  Kennicott.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Cones  to  be  a  summer  resident  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  ^Ir.  Dresser 
states  that  he  found  it  very  common  in  the  wooded  river-bottoms  near  San 
Antonio  during  the  summer,  not  arriving  there  until  late  in  April  or  early  in 
May.  Their  call-note,  he  states,  is  a  low  prolonged  whistle.  Their  stomaclis 
were  found  to  contain  minute  coleopterous  insects.  Dr.  Woodhouse  also 
speaks  of  it  as  common  in  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  J\  the  De- 
partment of  Vera  Cruz,  ^Ir.  Sumichrast  found  this  species,  as  well  as  the 
Contopus  pcrtiiiri.i\  common  in  the  mountains  of  Orizaba,  between  the  height 
of  :>,(]()()  and  7,500  feet. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Wilson  states  that  the  Wood  Pewee  is  the  latest  of  the 
summer  birds  xu  arriving,  seldom  coming  before  the  12th  or  15th  of  JNIay. 
He  found  it  frequenting  the  shady  high-timbered  woods,  where  there  is  little 
underwood  and  an  abundance  of  dead  twii^s  and  branches.  It  was  sen- 
erally  found  in  low  situations.  He  adds  that  it  builds  its  nest  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  limb  or  branch,  formed  outwardly  of  moss  and  lined  with  various 
soft  materials,  and  states  that  the  female  lays  five  white  eggs,  and  that  the 
brood  leave  the  nest  about  the  middle  of  June.  Probably  the  last  statement 
is  correct  as  api)lied  to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  intimation  as  to  the  color  of 
the  eijfg  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nest  is  so  inaccurate  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  Wilson  could  have  ever  seen  the  nest  for  himself 
This  species,  like  all  its  family,  is  a  very  exf)ert  catcher  of  insects,  even 
the  most  minute,  and  has  a  wonderfully  quick  percej)tion  of  their  near 
presence,  even  when  the  light  of  day  has  nearly  gone  and  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  thick  woods.  It  takes  its  station  on  the  end  of  a  low  dead  limb,  from 
which  it  darts  out  in  (piest  of  insects,  sometimes  for  a  single  individual, 
which  it  seizes  with  a  ])eculiar  snap  of  its  bill ;  and,  frequently  meeting  insect 
after  insect,  it  keei»s  up  a  constant  snapping  sound  as  it  ])asses  on,  and  finally 
returns  to  its  post  to  resume  its  watch.  During  this  watch  it  occasionally  is 
heard  to  utter  a  low  twitter,  witli  a  quivering  movement  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  more  rarely  to  enunciate  a  louder  but  still  feeble  call-note,  sounding 
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like  pee-e.  These  notes  are  eontimuHl  until  dark,  and  are  also  utter  d 
tlirougliout  the  season. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  tin's  species  at  times  displays  a  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion, and  that  it  has  heen  observed  to  chiise  a  harmless  Sparnjw  to  the 
ground,  because  it  hajipenod  to  approach  his  station  for  collecting  insects. 

According  to  Mr.  Audubon,  some  of  these  birds  spend  the  winter  months 
in  the  extreme  St>uthern  States,  Louisiana  and  Floj  Ida,  where  they  feed  upon 
berries  as  well  as  insects. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Wood  Pewee  is  a  very  abundant  species,  and  may 
usually  be  found  in  any  oj)en  woods,  or  in  an  orchard  of  large  spreading 
trees.  In  the  latter  situation  it  frequently  breeds.  It  usually  selects  a 
lower  dead  liml)  of  a  tree,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  ami  occa- 
sionally, but  more  seldom,  a  living  moss-grown  branch.  It  always  chooses 
one  that  is  covered  with  small  lichens,  and  saddles  its  nest  upon  its  uj)per 
surface,  so  closely  assimilated  by  its  own  external  coating  of  lichens  as  not 
to  \m  distinguishable  from  a  natural  protuberance  on  the  lind).  This  struc- 
ture is  extremely  beautiful,  rivalling  even  the  artistic  nests  of  the  Hunuuing- 
lUrd.  It  is  cu])-shaped,  and  a  perfect  segment  of  a  sphere  in  sha])e.  The 
periphery  of  the  nest  is  made  of  fine  root  fibres,  small  lichens,  and  bits  of 
cobwebs  and  other  similar  materials.  The  outer  sides  are  entirely  covered 
with  a  beautiful  coating  of  mosses  and  lichens,  ulued  to  the  materials  with 
the  saliva  of  the  builder.  Tlie  e^ns  are  nsuallv  four  in  numl)er,  measure 
.78  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .;").")  in  ]>readth.  They  are  obtuse  at  one  end 
and  tai)ering  at  the  other,  have  a  grcnind  of  a  rich  cream-color,  and  are 
marked  about  the  larger  end  with  a  wreath  of  blended  jiiirple,  lilac,  and  red- 
brown  in  large  and  confluent  spots.  Tliey  hatch  about  the  middle  of  Jime, 
leave  the  nest  in  Julv,  and  have  but  a  single  brood. 

A  nest  of  this  species,  taken  in  Lynn  by  Mr.  Welcli,  and  built  on  the 
dead  brauch  of  a  forest  tree,  has  a  diameter  of  three  and  a  height  of  one  and 
a  half  inches.  The  cavity  has  a  dejith  of  one  inch,  and  a  tliameter,  at  the 
rim,  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  base  is  flattened  by  its  ]>ositi(m.  Its 
walls  are  strongly  woven  of  fine  dry  stems,  intermingled  with  vegetal »le 
down,  covered  externally  with  lichens,  cemented  to  the  exteriv)r,  aiti>arently 
by  the  secretions  of  the  bird.  The  base  is  thinner,  and  made  of  softer 
materials. 

During  the  winter  months  this  species  is  present  as  a  nugrant  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala. 
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Contopus  virens,  var.  richardsoni,  Baird. 

SH0BT-LE06ED  PEWEE ;  WESTERN  WOOD  FEWEE. 

Tijrannuitt  richitnhoni,  SwAiNsns,  F.  Bor,-Ain.  II,  1831,  146,  plate.  MiiyJcapa  richard- 
soiti.  All).  Oru.  Hiog.  V,  1839,  2i»9,  pi.  ccccxxxiv.  Tijrunnula  pJuihc,  Hon.  List, 
1838,  24.  Miiscicaj)!'  pJntbe,  AriUBuN,  SynojiMs,  1839,  42.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840, 
219,  pi.  Ixi  (not  of  L.\riiAM).  Tijmnuns  j>h<ibr,  XuTT.vi.L,  Man.  I,  (2*1  ed.,)  1840, 
319.  7'i/ni)iHUS  afrinps,  D'OiinicNY  (lidc  (I.  H.  (Ihay).  Contopus  ru-Jutrdsonl,  Baii:1), 
Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  189.  —  Sclatki:,  Catal.  18t)2,  231.  —  Coopkk,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870, 
325.  Contopus  sordiilulus,  Sclatku,  ('atal.  I>»i2,  231.  Contopus  phlKias,  (Caban.) 
ScLATEli,  Cat.  lS<i2,  231.  Contopus  bofjotcnsis,  (BuNAl*.)  ScLATEii,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  459. 
(Tijrannulah.  BuXAr.  Comp.  Rt'nd.  p.  19(5.) 

Sp.  Char.  General  appearance  of  C.  I'ireus.  Bill  broad.  "\Vin<rs  very  long  and  much 
pointed,  consideraMy  exceeding  the  tail ;  second  quill  longest;  third  a  little  .>;lK)rter ;  tirst 
shorter  than  fourth,  and  ahout  niidway  between  distance  from  second  to  fifth  (  GO  of 
an  inch).  I'rimaries  1.2(^  inches  longer  than  secondaries.  Tail  moderately  forked. 
Above  dark  olive-brown  (the  head  darker)  ;  the  entire  breast  and  sides  of  head,  neck, 
and  Itody  of  a  paler  shade  of  the  same,  tingeing  strongly  also  the  dull  whitish  throat  and 
chin.  Abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  dirty  pale-yellowish.  Quills  and  tail  dark 
blackish-brown  :  the  secondaries  narrowly,  the  tertials  more  broadly  edged  with  whitish. 
Two  quite  indistinct  bands  of  brownish-white  .icross  the  wings.  Lower  mandible  yellow  ; 
the  tip  brown.     Length,  n.20  ;  wing,  3. Go;  tail,  3.10. 

Had.  High  central  dry  j)lains  to  the  Pacific:  Rio  Grande  Valley,  southward  to  Mexico; 
Labrador  (ArnfBON).  Localiti«'s:  Orizaba,  Guatemala,  Coban  (Scl.  Catal.  18G2,  231); 
Costa  Rica  (Lawr.  IX.  llo)  :  Matamoras,  Texas  (Drksser,  Ibis,  ISG').  474,  breeds);  San 
Antonio,  Texa<;  (Dresser,  one  spec);   W.  Arizona  (Coles,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18G(5,  Gl). 

Thi>^  species  lias  a  very  close  relationship  t(j  C.  virens,  aureeiiig  with  it  in 
gen.n-al  shape  of  win[;s  and  in  color.  The  wings  are,  however,  still  longer 
and  more  ])ointe(l :  the  primaries  exceeding  the  secondaries  hy  nearly  1.25 
inches.  The  pro]H)rtions  of  the  qnills  are  nearly  tlie  same  in  both  ;  the 
primaries,  too,  are  similarly  a  little  emarginated  or  attenuated  towards  the 
end.  The  tail  is  rather  more  deei)ly  forked,  the  feathers  broader.  The 
bills  are  similar:  the  feet  are  larger  and  stouter. 

The  geneml  colors  are  almost  precisely  the  same.  The  outer  i)rimary, 
however,  lacks  the  decidedly  white  margin.  Tlie  under  ])arts  are  mucli 
darker  anteriorly,  the  entire  breast  being  nearly  a  uniform  olive-brown,  Imt 
little  paler  than  the  back ;  the  throat,  too,  in  some  specimens,  being  scarcely 
paler.  There  is  little  or  none  of  the  pale  sul])hur-vellow  of  C.  virens  on  the 
abdomen,  and  the  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  are  nuich  darker  oliva- 
ceous. In  C.  virens  the  middle  line  of  the  breast  is  always  paler  than  the 
sides,  or  at  least  the  connecting  s])ace  is  short. 

The  lower  mandilile  is  generally  yellow  ;  in  a  few  specimens,  however,  it 
is  (piite  dusky,  especially  on  its  tenninal  half 

The  young  bird  has  tlie  darker  head  and  bronder  light  edgini:%  with  the 
ferruginous  tinge  on  the  wing-markings,  usually  seen  iu  young  of  the 
Tifrannulas. 
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A  larije  series  shows  considerable  variaticnis ;  .autumnal  specimens  have  a 
more  appreciable  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  lower  parts,  .viiile  summer  individ- 
uals are  more  grayish. 

Habits.  This  sj>ecies  was  first  obtained  l)y  Richardson  in  tlie  Arctic 
regions,  and  described  by  Swainson.  It  was  found  in  the  neigh borhcjod  of 
tlie  C'umberland  House,  where  it  fre(iuented  moist  shady  woods  l>y  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  was  supjMjsed  likely  to  travel  in  summer  as 
liir  as  the  shores  of  tht  Great  Slave  Like. 

Since  its  discovery  by  Itichardson,  this  Flycatcher  has  been  found  to  have 
a  widely  extended  geograpliical  range,  as  I'ar  to  the  south  as  Guatemala,  and 
even  Panama,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  GUtli  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from 
the  great  plains  to  the  Pacific. 

During  the  survey  of  the  ^Mexican  Boundary,  specimens  of  this  bird  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  in  El  I'aso,  Texas,  and  in  the  month  of  May  by 
Lieutenant  Couch  in  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  that  this  bird  was  very  common  near  Matamoras  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  that  they  were  breeding  there.  He  also  shot  one  speci- 
men near  San  Antonio  in  May.  Its  stomach  contained  small  insects.  Dr. 
Coues  thinks  this  Flycatcher  an  exceedingly  abundant  summer  resident  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona.  It  arrives  there  in  spring  about  the  first  of  May,  the 
latest  of  the  Flycatchers,  ami  is  deemed  l)y  the  Doctor  a  counterpart  of  the 
eastern  Contopus  rirru.'i.  It  de])arts  from  that  Territory  a])out  the  third  week 
in  September.    It  is  found  in  all  situations,  but  most  especially  in  open  forests. 

Tliis  species  arrives  in  California,  according  to  Dr.  ('ooper,  at  least  a  fort- 
night earlier  tlian  tlie  date  of  its  earliest  advent  in  Arizona  as  given  by  Dr. 
Coues,  or  about  the  15th  of  April,  and  spends  its  summers  in  the  most 
mountainous  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  said  to  perch  mainly  on  the  lower 
dead  limbs,  watching  for  the  passing  insects,  uttering  occasionally  a  plaintive 
2K-ah.  It  is  usually  very  silent,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  dark,  solitary 
recesses  of  the  forests. 

Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  this  Flvcatcher  is  occasionallv  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pacine,  Init  that  it  is  rare.  It  keeps  in  the  deep  forest, 
and  never  comes  near  dwellings  in  the  manner  of  C.  rircns. 

Tliis  bird  was  found  breeding  at  F()rt  Tejon  by  Mr.  Xantus,  at  Xapa 
Valley  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson,  and  both  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  at 
Parlev's  Park,  among  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  bv  Mr.  llidiiwav. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  (10,076)  from  California, 
collected  by  W.  Vuille,  had  been  apparently  saddled  on  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
in  the  manner  of  C.  rireyi.^,  having  a  broad  flattened  base,  and  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  nests  of  that  species.  It  diflers,  however,  somewhat  in 
regard  to  materials,  and  most  esi)ecially  in  having  no  lichens  attached  to  the 
exterior.  It  has  a  diameter  of  three  inches  and  a  height  of  one  and  a  half. 
The  cavity  is  about  one  inch  deep  and  two  wide  at  the  rim.  The  base  and 
sides  of  this  nest  are  largely  composed  of  the  exuviie  of  chrysalides,  inter- 
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mingled  with  licni])-like  fibres  of  ])liints,  stems,  and  fine  dry  fn*fisses.  The 
rim  is  firndy  wrought  oi'  strong'  wiry  stems,  and  a  larije  portion  of  the  inner 
nest  is  of  tlie  same  material.  Tlie  wlioh'  is  warndy  and  tliorouj^ddy  lined 
with  tlie  soit  line  hair  of  small  (iuadrujteds  and  with  ve<;etable  fil>res. 

AecordiiiLj  to  Mr.  IJidi^way,  this  is  the  m(»st  ahnndant  and  j^'cnerally  diffvi.«ied 
of  all  the  TjiroHHuJi  of  the  (Ireat  IJasin,  as  well  as  of  California.  It  inhab- 
its every  ^rove  of  the  lowest  valleys,  as  well  as  the  highest  aspen  co])ses  on 
the  monntains  in  the  alpine  reu:ion,  and  breeds  al)unilantly  in  all  these 
jilaees.  liesenddinu  the  eastern  V.  rircths  in  its  «,'eneral  habits,  its  a]>pearance, 
and  its  every  motion,  it  yet  ditlers  most  widely  from  it  in  n(»tes,  the  com- 
mon one  bein;4  a  disa^reeabh?  weird  squeak,  very  unlike  the  sad,  wailinj^j, 
but  not  unjdeasant  one  of  the  eastern  AVood  IVwee.  Mr.  Ridgway  relates 
that  having  shot  a  female  bird,  and  taken  her  nest  and  eggs,  he  was  surjnised, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  find  the  male  with  another  mate,  and  a  new  nest 
built  in  precisely  the  san^e  spot  from  which  the  other  had  been  taken. 
Upon  clind>ing  to  the  nest,  it  was  found  to  contain  one  v^^^^  ;  and  the  parents 
exhibited  very  unusual  distress.  AVhen  visited  two  or  three  days  after,  it 
was  found  to  be  deserted  and  the  egg  broken. 

The  eggs,  three  in  nund)er,  measure  .69  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .53  in 
breadth.  They  have  a  ground  of  beautiful  cream-color  slightly  tinged  with 
a  roseate  tint,  surrounded  at  the  larger  end  with  a  wreath  of  purple  and 
reddish-brown  spots.  A  few  smaller  markings  are  sparingly  distributed,  but 
nearly  all  ure  about  the  larger  end. 


Genus  EMPIBONAX,  Cabaxis. 

Empidonax,  Carams,  Journal  fiir  Ornithologie,  III,  Nov.  1855,  480.     (Type,    Tyrannula 
pusilla.)      Tt/ranuuhi  of  most  authors. 

Gtx.  CiiAR.     Tarsus  lengthened,  considoraMy  longer  than  the  bill,  and  exceeding  the 

middle  toe,  wiiich  is  decidedly  longer  than 
tlio  hind  toe.  Bill  varialtle.  Tail  very 
slightly  forked,  even,  or  rounded;  a  littler 
sliorter  only  than  the  wings,  whieh  are 
considerably  rounded ;  the  first  primary 
niiich  shorter  than  the  fourth.  Head 
niodeiately  crested.  Color  olivaceous 
above,  yellowish  beneath;  throat  generally 
crrav. 

The  leniithened  tarsi,  the  short 
toes,  the  short  and  rounded  wings, 
and  the  plain  didl  olivaceous  of  the 
plumage,  readily  distinguish  the 
species  of  this  genus  from  any  other  Xorth  American  Flycatchers.  The 
u]iper  plates  of  the  tarsi  in  a  good  many  species  do  not  encircle  the  outside, 
but  meet  there  a  row  on  the  posterior  face. 


Empidonax  acadicus. 
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There  are  few  species  of  North  American  birds  more  <liHicult  to  di.^tin- 
giiisli  than  the  small  Flyeatcliers,  tlu*  characters,  tii(»iigh  constant,  beiug  very 
slight  and  almost  inai»i»reci.ilth',  except  to  a  very  acute  o]»server. 

The  ibllowing  synoi)sis  may  aid  in  distinguishing  the  species :  — 


Species  and  Varieties. 

A*  hiMLT  \V('l)s  of  sec( iiidariL'S  cilgt'il  with  [)inki.sli-buir. 

a.  Olivf-Urowii  ;i1k)V(',  wliiiish  lionejilh;  tibiit'  ochniceous. 

E.  brunueus.'  Thiid  (luill  longfst,  lirst  otjual  to  seventh  ;  laU  slightly 
rouiitlr<|.  liusset-olive  ahove,  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail  with  a  lud- 
dish-brown  linu:e  ;  a  vcllowish-'Tav  shade  across  the  breast,  and  a  laint 
sulphnr-yellow  tinge  to  posterior  lower  parts,  Wing-ltands  broad, 
gliarply  ih'finetl,  deep  oehraeeons  ;  linhig  of  wing  ami  til»ia'  slightly 
tinged  with  the  same.  Wing,  '2.'.'>') ;  tail,  'J.oU  ;  bill,  .."37  and  .'27  ;  tarsus, 
.50;  niiiMle  toe,  .o.'>.      II<ib.    Parana. 

E.  azillariB.'  Third  f[uill  long«'st.  first  equal  to  seventh  ;  tail  ?  Dark 
grayish-browr.  above,  nearly  uniform,  breast  oehrae('f)Us-olive;  a  just 
appreciable  tinge  of  sul})hur-yellow  on  abdoin^Mi.  Wing-bands  narrow, 
badly  defined,  in  color  nearly  like  tin;  back  ;  lining  of  the  wing  and 
tibia'  very  deep  ochraeeous.  Wing,  2.40;  tail.  'J,.">0:  bill,  .60  and  .30; 
tarsus,  .60;  middle  toe,  .4.'>,     Il.vn.    (Jrizaba. 

b.  01iv('-gri'(Mi  above,  y-'llow  Ix'ueath :   tibia;  grei'uish. 

E.  flavescens.^  Third,  or  third  and  fourth  (piills  longi-st;  first  eipial  to 
eighth.  Tail  decidedly  emarginated.  Intense  greenish-olive  above,  the 
crown  with  a  decided  russet  tinge;  beneath  bright  lemon-yellow,  with 
a  shade  of  fulvous-brown  across  the  breast.  Wing,  2..'Jti  to  'J. 70  ;  tail, 
2.20  to  2.40;  bill,  .59  and  .30 ;  tariius,  .00 ;  middle  toe,  .35.  Hub.  Costa 
Rica. 

E.  bairdi.*  Fourth  quill  longest,  fi:-st  shorter  than  eighth.  Tail  slightly 
emarginated.  Dull  greenish-olive  above,  nearly  uniform  ;  beneath 
clear  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  greenish-olive  sh"de  across  the  breast. 
Wing,  2.00;  tail,  2.50;  bill,  .02  and  .21);  tarsus,  .05;  middle  toe,  .35. 
JIdh.  Eastern  Mexico  (MnjAnou). 
B*  Inner  webs  of  secondaries  edged  with  yellowish  or  grayish  white, 
a.   Olive-green  above,  yellowish  beneath. 


§.   Young  not  moftJed  above. 

E.  flaviventris.  Bill  broad,  twice  as  wide  as  deep,  and  the  cnlinon 
less  than  twice  the  breadth.  Outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  dusky, 
like  the  inner.     Wing-bands  narrow,  whitish.     Tail  s(piare. 

Clear  olive-green  above,    sulphur-yellow  beneath;    wing-bands 
sulphur-yellowish  ;  lining  of  wing  dear  sulphury-yellow.     Wing, 


1  Eiiipidonax  hrunneus,  IIidgwav.  A  very  distinct  species,  not  needing  comparison  with  any 
other. 

2  Er.ipidonax  axilla r is,  Rinoww. 

^  Einpifhmax  Jtarcsoms,  Lawk.  Maybe  the  southern  form  of  hairdi,  but  ditfer  in  some  ap- 
parently es.sential  features. 

*  Empidonax  bairdi,  Sciatei:,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  801  ;  Ibis,  IS'.O,  442:  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862, 
230.  —  ScLATLU  &  Salvi.s,  Ibis,  18tiO,  30.     {Hah.  Cordova,  Coban,  ^lazatlan,  Mirador,  etc.) 
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2.G0;  tail,  2JJ'i,  or  loss;  bill,  J>7  and  .1*7:  tarsus,  .OG ;  middle  toe, 
.37.  J/ah.  Kasfcni  I'roviiict'  North  Aiiu'rica,  south  throui^'h  Hasl- 
ern  Mexico  to  (Jujitt'inala         .....       \nv.  jla  c  i  c  en  t  r  i  s . 

Dull  olivi'-irray  ahove,  pak',  somewhat  ochraccous,  yellow  beueath  ; 
wiiig-lninds  iriayish-whiie ;  liui'.ij^  of  winjr  stron<(ly  tiu<;ed  with 
fulvous.  Wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.()(>  to  2.7").  Hub.  Western  Proviuee 
of  North  America,  south,  through  Western  Mexico,  to  Colima. 

var.  difficili'i. 
E.  fulvipectuB.*  Bill  narrow,  the  width  but  littK'  more  than  the 
depth,  and  the  euhueu  considerably  more  than  twice  the  breadth  at 
base.  Outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  distinctly  whitish,  very  diiferent 
from  the  du>ky  of  the  iinier  wtb.  Tail  deeply  emarginated.  Colors 
oi'  Jlavireutris  var,  (UJirilh,  but  wing-bands  broad  and  bully  olive,  and 
a  deep  shade  of  fulvous-olive  across  the  breast.  Wing.  .'{.00;  tail,  2.90; 
bill,  .Gl  and  .22:  tarsu.s,  .GO;  middle  toe,  .37.  Jlab.  City  of  Mexico. 
b.  Grayish  or  greenish  olive  above,  whitish  beneath. 

IF.   T((n  (leephj  emarijinnted. 

Jl  obscunis.  Exact  form  and  proi)ortions  oi'  fulvipect us,  but  tarsus 
much  longer  proportionally.  Ashy  above,  with  a  slight  olive  tinge; 
white  beneath  with  no  yellow  tinge,  and  without  distinct  ashy  shade 
across  breast ;  sides  of  breast  like  the  back.  Orbital  ring,  wing- 
markings,  and  outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  pale  clear  ashy.  Wing, 
a.OO;  tail,  2  SO;  bill,  XA  and  .24:  tarsus,  77:  middle  toe,  .42. 
E.  hammondi.  A'ery  similar,  l)ut  bill  much  smaller  and  less  elongated. 
Color  of  upjicr  parts  the  :'>anie  as  in  ohscxrus  :  but  anterior  lower  parts 
nearly  uniform  ashy,  the  throat  only  indistinctly  paler,  and  the  posterior 
portions  distinctly  uniform  pale  sulphur-yellow.  Outer  web  of  lateral 
tail-feather  less  distinctly  whitish.  Wing,  2.85;  tail,  2.55;  bill,  .50  and 
.20  :  tarsus.  .G4  ;  middle  toe,  .34. 

E.  minimus  Very  similar  to  hammondi,  but  l)ill  much  larger,  broader, 
and  the  lateral  outlines  less  straight.  Outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather 
not  appreciably  paler  than  the  inner;  whole  throat  distinctly  whitish; 
wimr-bands  onlv  about  half  as  wide  as  in  hammondi. 

Wing,  2.70  ;  tail.  2.G0  ;  bill.  .57  and  .27  :  tarsus,  .GG  ;  middle  toe, 
.35.  Ilab  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  and  Eastern 
Mexico         .........  var.  minimvs. 

•F.  Tail  donbhj  rounded. 

Wing,  2.35 ;  tail,  2.20 :  bill.  .54  and  .25  ;  tarsus,  .62 ;  middle  toe, 
.33.  Colors  of  minimus,  but  wmg-maikings  whiter.  Hab. 
Panama (var.  ?)  pec  to r a  J i s: .* 


^  Empidonax fulvipedus,  L.vwu.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Fob.  1S71,  11.  (Typo  examined.)  A  v«ry 
distinct  ^itecies,  most  nearly  related  to  obscunis,  from  which  it  differs  totally  in  color  and  in 
much  shorter  tarsus. 

'^  Emp'donnx  minimus,  var.  pcctoralis.  E.npidonax  prdoralis,  Lawr.  It  seems  but  reason- 
able to  consider  this  bird  as  the  southern  race  of  minimus,  as  the  differences  —  i.  c.  smaller  size 
and  whiter  wing-bands  —  are  just  what  we  find  in  several  other  species  of  the  .«ame  region, 
com|)ared  with  allicil  and  probably  co-specific  northern  ty]ies,  —  as  tirisciijuhiris  and  acadicus, 
soutliern  sj)ecimens  of  frnilli  var.  pusillus  in  which  the  wing-bauds  are  much  whiter  than  in 
northern  si)ecimens  of  the  .same  bird. 
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H  griseipectus.*  Colors  of  hmnnondi  hut  win^'-bands  whiter  and 
narrowor,  very  sharply  dfliiuMl;  sidrs  tiii«.'t*d  with  cK-ar  grt'cnish ; 
jujruhim  and  sidrs  of  throat  cU-ar  ashy.  Wing,  1*.40  ;  tail,  li.40 ;  bill, 
.56  and  .27  ;  tarsus,  .00;  middle  tou,  .35.     ILil>.  G nay  at^uil,  Ecuador. 

IT.    Tdll  sijunre^  or  ditjhtly  romnleif ;  feathers  acute  at  tips. 
E.  pusillus.     IJrownish-olivc  or  ohvx-i^ray   above,  wing-bands  olive 
or  gray  ;  beneath  whitish,  with  a  grayish  shade  across  the  breast,  and 
a  sulphur-yellow  tinge  posteiiorly. 

Olive-grayish  above,  wing-l)ands  much  lighter,  or  whitish-gray. 
Wing,  2.!>0;  tail,  2.70;  bill,  .01)  and  .20;  tarsus,  .07;  middle  toe, 
.40.     Hah.     Western    Province   of  North    America,    and    Middle 

and  Western  Mexico var   pusillus. 

Brownish-olive  above,  wing-bands  but  little  lighter.  Wing,  2.1M>: 
tail,  2.50;  bill,  .04  and  .27 ;  tarsus,  .00:  middle  toe,  .38.  Hah. 
Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  and  Eastern  Mexico     .  var.  trailli. 

§.   Young  icith  upper  phimaqe  transversely  mottled.     Wing-bnuds  u'ith  a 
pale  buff  tinge;  upper  vuindible  brown. 

E.  acadicus.  Grayish-green  above,  greenish-white  beneath ;  throat 
purer  white.  Wing,  3.10;  tail,  2.80;  bill,  .07  and  .30;  tarsus,  .00; 
middle  toe,  .34.    Ilab.   Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  and  Eastern 

Mexico var.  acadicus. 

Wing,  2.05  ;  tail,  2.50  ;  bill,  .00  anrl  .30  ;  tarsus,  .02  ;  middle  toe, 
.33.     Wing-bands  whiter.     Ilab.   Panama         .         \a.v.  gr iseigularis } 


In  Empidonar,  as  well  as  Contopvs,  autumnal  birds  have  the  plumage 
softer  and  the  colors  biightei  than  in  spring;  the  la'illiancy  of  the  yellow 
shades  is  especially  enhanced.  The  young  of  the  year  resemble  the  parents, 
but  there  is  a  fjreater  tendency  to  li<xht  bands  on  the  winjjjs,  which  with  the 
other  markings  of  this  region  show  an  ochraceous  tinge.  The  lower  mandi- 
ble is  also  usually  tinged  with  ilusky.  In  the  young  of  E.  acadica,  alone, 
there  are  light  transver.se  bars  over  upper  surface,  as  in  the  young  of  some 
species  of  Contopus  {C.  hahamcnsis  and  C.  puncnsis). 

^  Enipiilnnax  griscipccfus,  Lawii.  jVIay  possibly  ho  another  seasonal  plumage  of  the  same 
species  as  pectoralis,  but  differs  in  some  seemingly  important  respects. 

2  Empidonax  acadicus,  var.  grisciijularis.  Empidonax  grisciijularis,  Lawr.  Differing  from 
acadicus  only  in  smaller  size  and  whiter  wing-bands. 

The  remaining  described  American  species  of  Empidonax,  which  we  have  not  seen,  are  the 
following  :  — 

Empidonax  magnirostria,  Gould,  Voy.  P>eagle,  pi.  8.  —  Gr.AY,  Hand  List. 

Empidonax  aJhigularis,  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  18.'»9,  p.  122  (OrizabaV  — Sn.ATER,  Cutal. 
Am.  B.  1862,  229.    This  may  possibly  be  the  species  described  above  as  E.  axillaris. 
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Empidonax  pusiUus,  Cabanis. 

UTTLE  FLTCATCHEB. 

'  Piafftrhiftu'hus  pusilJus,  Swaixsun,  Pliil.  Mag.  I,  May,  1}^27,  366.  Tijrannu/u  pusilla, 
Snv,  V.  15.  Am.  11,  1S31,  144,  pi.  —  liicn.  X\^\K  Hack's  Vc.Viigi-,  1834  3»),  144.— 
IJ.vMm:!.,  Vv.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ill,  1847,  156.  Musriaipn  pusilla,  Ari».  Orn.  Hiog.  V,  1831), 
288  ;  J)!.  cccLXXxiv.  In.  Binl.s  \n\.  I,  184(»,  'J^ti,  \A.  Ixvi.  Tiiranutut pusilla,  Nrr- 
lALL,  Man.  I,  fjtl  I'll.,)  184U.  Kinjndoiiaj'  pusillus,  lUinD,  IJinls  X.  .\m.  1858,  rJ4. 
CooPEii  k  SucKLEY,  176.  —  Sci.ATKU,  C'utul.  1862,  22y.  Emjiiduiuu  trailU,  CooPKU, 
Orn.  rul.   I,   1870,  327  (Colorado  Kiver). 

Sp.  Char.     Second,  third,  uud  fourth  (luills  lonfrest;  first  shorter  than  tlio  si.xth.     IJill 

rather  broad  ;  yellow  liciieath.  Tail  even.  Tarsi 
rather  long.  Above  dirty  olive-brown,  paler  and 
more  tinged  with  biown  towards  the  tail.  Throat 
and  breast  white,  tinged  witii  grayish-olive  on  the 
sides,  shading  across  tlii'  iireast;  belly  and  under 
tail-eoverts  very  })ale  sulphur-yellow.  Wings  with 
two  dirty  narrow  brownish-white  l)ands  slightly 
tinged  with  olive;  the  seeondaries  and  tcrtials 
narrowly  and  inconspicuously  margined  with  the 
same.  First  primary  liiintly  edged  with  whitish  ; 
the  outer  web  of  lirst  tail-feather  paler  than  the 
inner,  but  not  white.  Under  wing-coverts  red- 
dish ochraceous-vellow.  A  whiti>h  rin<r  round 
the  eye.  Length.  5.50;  wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.75. 
Young.  "Wing-bands  oclnaceous  instead  of  grayish. 
Had.  High  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific.  Fur 
countries.  Southward  into  Mexico.  Fort  Wliipi)le,  Ariz(jna  (Coies,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18GG, 
01)  :   Vera  Cruz,  temp.  reg.  resident  (Su.m.  Mem.  Host.  Soc.  I,  557). 

Tliis  race  represents  the  var.  trailli  in  the  region  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  The  present  Inrd  is  paler  colored  than  trailli,  the  olivaceous  ahove 
much  more  grayish  anteriorly,  and  more  brownish  posteriorly,  the  olive 
l>eing  thus  less  greenish  and  less  uniform  in  tint  ;  the  Itrownish  shade 
across  the  breast  is  lighter  and  more  ashy,  and  the  yellow  tinge  posteriorly 
beneath  more  hiint ;  the  wing-bands  ligliter  and  more  grayish.  In  color, 
2>i(silh'x  thus  a]>proximates  somewhat  to  £.  mininm.^,  which,  however,  is  a 
very  distinct  si)ecies,  and  more  closely  related  to  F.  hammondi ;  )ninimi(s 
may  be  distinguislied  by  much  smaller  size  (the  liill  especially),  the  whig- 
bands  grayish-white  instead  of  olive-gray,  and  the  tail  emarginated  instead 
of  ai)f)recial)ly  rounded  ;  miniinus  lays  a  white  e^^^i  like  £.  oh-^cuyus,  while 
2msillus  and  trailli  lay  distinctly  spotted  ones,  and  build  a  very  ditt'erent  nest. 

Habits.  Professor  Baird,  in  his  Thirds  of  Xorth  America,  assigns  to  this 
species  an  area  of  distrilnition  extending  from  tlie  Great  Plains  to  the 
Pacific,  soutliward  into  ^Mexico,  and  north  to  tlie  fur  country.  Dr.  Hoy  cites 
it  as  of  Wisconsin  in  his  List  of  the  birds  of  tliat  State,  but  without  positive 
data  for  this  claim;  it  has,  howevei,  since  been  actually  taken,  a  summer 
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rosidcnt  brooding  in  JcflorsDu  ('(umty,  in  that  State.  Tliis  is  its  most  oast- 
em  known  occurri'ncc.  In  the  Sniitiisnnian  Musmni  iuc  skins  from  Fort 
Stoilai'oom,  Fort  'IVjon,  and  Mexico.  Tlii.s  species  is  |)roltal)ly  identical  with 
the  Litth'  Tvraiit  Flvcatclier,  di'scrilted  i»v  Swainson  in  the  Fanna  lioreali 
as  liotli  from  Mexico  and  from  tin*  Arctic  regions.  I)r.  Kichardson  was  not 
ai)l(j  to  su]>|>ly  Jinythinj^  in  regard  to  its  hahits.  Tiiey  were  first  seen  by 
him  at  the  Carlton  Honse  on  the  I'Jth  of  May.  For  a  few  thiys  they  were 
found  tlittini;  about  amoiiLC  h»w  bushes  on  the  Itanks  of  the  river,  alter  which 
thev  retired  to  moist  shadv  woods  Ivinii  farther  north. 

Mr.  I{idi;way  mentions  the  E.  jutsi/lus  as  the  m(»si  common  of  the  JCmpi- 
(fonnrr.^  in  the  (Jn-at  IJasin,  as  well  as  in  California  and  the  INuky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  ccmtined  to  the  wiUows  alon<,^  streams, 
but  it  is  as  common  in  the  ri\ .  r  vaUeys  as  in  the  mountain  "  parks."  In  all 
respects  it  is  a  c(»unterpart  of  the  A'.  trn'tlli\  its  notes,  as  well  as  its  manners, 
beiiif'  the  same.  In  Parley's  Park,  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  at  an  ele- 
vation  of  over  7,000  feet,  they  were  breeding  abuntlantly  ;  about  nightfall 
they  became  jjarticnlarly  active,  (diasini;  each  other,  with  a  meiTy  twitter, 
throuuh  the  willow  thickets,  or,  as  they  perched  upon  a  dry  twi^;,  uttered 
freijuently,  with  swellini^  throats  and  raised  crest,  their  odd  but  aijreeable 
enunciation  of  pirttt/  dear.nii  their  notes  were  translated  by  the  ptMJple  of 
the  locality. 

In  the  I)e])artment  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Mr.  Sumichrast  gives  thi.s  spe- 
cies as  a  summer  resident  within  the  temperate  region.  He  found  it  t|uite 
common  around  Orizaba  in  the  months  of  June  and  Julv. 

It  was  also  met  with  on  the  Mexican  lioundary  Survey  in  summer,  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  June  at  Los  Xogales  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  at  Kio  Xasas, 
in  Duvango,  by  Lieutenant  (V)uch,the  same  month. 

Dr.  Cones  mentions  it  as  moderately  plentiful  as  a  summer  resident  in 
Arizona.  Xone  of  this  genus  were  very  conmion  at  F'ort  \Vhip]>le,  but  this 
one  was  by  fiir  the  most  characteristic  s])ecies.  It  arrives  there  about  the 
middle  of  A]»ril,  and  remains  through  Se])tember. 

Dr.  Suckley  Ibund  this  species  cpiite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Steilacoom,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May.  It  seems  to  ])refer  the  vicinity 
of  bushes  and  low  trees  at  the  edges  of  dense  forests.  This  species,  he  adds, 
is  rather  less  pugnacious  than  others  of  the  group,  and  in  habits  generally 
more  resembles  the  Vireo  family.  Its  notes  are  said  to  be  short  but  sweet, 
and  just  after  sundown  on  warm  summer  evenings  particularly  low,  plain- 
tive, and  .soothing. 

I  )r.  ( 'ooper  speaks  of  it  as  found  by  him  freciuenting  the  dark  and  gloomy 
spruce  forests,  which  it  seems  to  prefer  to  more  o])en  ]daces.  He  found  it 
most  numerous  near  the  coast,  but  also  saw  a  few  at  Puget  Sound,  where 
it  arrived  about  the  l!.')th  of  A])ril.  He  sjieaks  of  its  song  as  lively  but 
monotonous.  He  found  it  verv  dithcult  to  jjet  a  si<j:ht  of  this  bird  among 
the  upper  branches  of  the  tall  spruces,  its  color  making  it  almost  invisible  in 
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the  shade.  One  of  these  birds  was  observed  to  keep  constantly  on  the 
border  of  a  small  pond  and  to  drive  away  a  Kingbird  from  the  place.  He 
adds  that  it  has  a  peculiar  short  and  lisping  song  of  three  notf^s,  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  species.  In  the  fall  the  young  birds  uttered  a 
very  diti'erent  call-note. 

Mr.  llidgway  found  this  species  breeding,  June  23,  at  Parley's  Park,  Utah. 
One  nest  was  built  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  willow,  over  a  stream, 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  partly  pensile.  It  was  three 
inches  deep  and  four  in  diameter ;  the  cavity  was  two  inches  wide  and  one 
and  a  half  deep.  Externally  the  nest  was  somewhat  loosely  constructed  of 
flaxen  fibres  of  plants,  soft  strips  of  inner  bark  and  straw,  and  lined  more 
firmly  witli  fine  roots  of  plants.  This  structure  was  firmly  bound  around  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  limb.  The  inner  nest  was  nmch  more  compactly  in- 
terwoven than  the  periphery.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  of  a  chalky 
whiteness,  more  pinkish  when  unblown,  finely  sprinkled  at  the  larger  end 
w^th  reddish-brown  dots.     Length,  .77  of  an  inch;  breadth,  .51. 

Another  nest  from  the  same  locality  was  ituilt  in  the  upright  fork  of  a 
wild  rose,  in  the  undergrowth  of  a  willow  thickat,  and  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  a  much  more  compact  and  homogeneous  nest.  Its  ex- 
ternal portion  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  interweaving  of  the  fine 
inner  bark  of  deciduous  shrubs,  blended  with  a  few  stems  of  grasses,  featli- 
ers,  etc.,  and  is  lined  with  a  few  fine  grass  stems  and  fibrous  roots.  The 
eggs,  four  in  numl)er,  have  a  pinkish-white  ground,  and  are  spotted  at  the 
larger  end  with  reddish-brown  and  chestnut  spots,  in  scattered  groups. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  a  son  of  ^Ir.  Thure  Kumlien,  of  Jefferson  Co., 
Wisconsin,  found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species.  Both  parents  were  ob- 
tained, and  wxre  fully  identified  by  Professor  Baird.  Th«  nest  was  placed  in 
a  thick  mass  of  coarse  marsh  grasses,  near  the  ground,  and  firmly  interwoven 
with  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  herbage.  The  grass  and  reeds,  among  which 
it  was  made,  grew  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  it  was  discovered  by  mere  acci- 
dent in  a  hunt  for  rail's  eggs.  It  was  found,  June  28,  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Koskonong.  It  is  a  large  nest  for  the  bird ;  its  base  and  sides  are  made  of 
masses  of  soft  lichens  and  mosses,  and  within  this  a  neat  and  firm  nest  is 
woven  of  bits  of  wool  and  fine  wiry  stems  of  grasses,  and  lined  with 
the  same.  The  eggs  measure  .70  by  .54  of  an  inch,  are  white  with  a  pink- 
ish tinge,  and  are  marked  with  reddish-brown  and  fainter  lilac  blotches  at 
the  larger  end. 
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Empidonax  pusiUus,  var.  trailli,  Baird. 

TRAILL'S  FLTCATCHEB. 

Muscmipa  trailli.  Aid.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  236;  V,  1839,  426,  pi.  xlv.  —  Ib.  Syu.  1839, 
43. — Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840,  234,  pi.  Lxv.  Tijrannula  trailli.  Rich.  List,  1837.— 
BoXAP.  List,  1838.  Tffrannus  trailli,  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  (2(1  cd.,)  1840,  323.  Empi- 
donax trailli,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  193.  —  Sclateu,  fatal.  1862,  231.  — 
Samuels,  140. 

Sp.  Char.  Third  quill  longest ;  second  scarcely  shorter  than  fourth  ;  first  shorter  than 
fifth,  Jibout  .35  shorter  than  the  longest.  Primaries  about  .75  of  an  inch  longer  than 
seconclaries.  Tail  even.  LTpper  parts  dark  olive-green ;  lighter  under  the  wings,  and 
duller  and  more  tinged  with  ash  on  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Centre  of  the  crown- 
feathers  brown.  A  pale  yellowish-white  ring  (in  some  specimens  altogether  white)  round 
the  eye.  Loral  feathers  mixed  with  white.  Chin  and  throat  white  ;  the  breast  and  ♦•s 
of  throat  light  ash  tinged  with  olive,  its  intensity  varying  in  individuals,  the  foi.aer 
sometimes  ftiintly  tinged  with  olive.  Sides  of  the  breast  much  like  the  back.  Middle  of 
the  belly  nearly  white ;  sides  of  the  belly,  abdomen,  and  the  lower  tail-coverts,  sulphur- 
yellow.  The  quills  and  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  .is  dark  (if  not  more  so)  as  these  parts 
in  C.  virens.  Two  olivaceous  yellow-white  bands  on  the  wing,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
first  and  second  coverts,  succeeded  by  a  brown  one  ;  the  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  of 
secondaries  and  tertials  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  same.  The  outer  edge  of  the  tail- 
feathers  like  the  back ;  that  of  the  lateral  one  rather  lighter.  Bill  above  dark  brown ; 
dull  brownish  beneath.  Length,  nearly  6.00 ;  wing,  2.90 ;  tail,  2.60.  Young  with  the 
winjj-bands  ochraceous  instead  of  j?ravish-olive. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States  and  south  to  Mexico.  Localities :  ?  Isthmus  of  Panama 
(Lawr.  YIII,  63) ;  ?  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresskr,  Ibis,  1865,  474,  breeds) ;  ?  Costa 
Rica  (Lawr.  IX,  114)  ;  Yucatan  (Lawr.  IX,  201).  All  these  localities,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  are  to  be  questioned,  as  being  more  properly  in  the  habitat  of  var.  pusiUus. 

This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  B.  miniraus,  but  differs  in  larger 
size  and  the  proportions  of  quills.  The  middle  of  the  back  is  the  same 
color  in  both,  but  instead  of  becoming  lighter  and  tinged  with  ash  on  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  these  parts  very  rarely  ditfer  in  color  from  the 
back.  The  markings  on  the  wings,  instead  of  being  dirty  white,  are 
decidedly  olivaceous-grayish.  The  yellow  of  the  lower  parts  is  deeper. 
The  tail-feathers  are  rather  broad,  acuminate,  and  pointed ;  in  minimus  they 
are  narrow  and  more  rounded,  while  the  tail  itself  is  emarginated,  instead 
of  square,  as  in  the  present  bird.  The  bill  is  larger  and  fuller.  The  legs  are 
decidedly  shorter  in  proportion. 

Habits.  Traill's  Flycatcher  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Audubon  as  a  west- 
ern bird,  procured  from  Arkansas.  In  his  subsequent  reference  to  this  species 
he  also  speaks  of  it  as  identical  with  several  birds  obtained  by  Townsend  near 
the  Columbia  Kiver,  but  which  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  distribution 
of  this  species  compels  us  to  presume  to  have  been  specimens  of  the  Empi- 
doh  jx  pusilli's,  a  closely  allied  species  or  race.  That  Traill's  Flycatcher  does 
occur  in  Arkansas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rendered  probable  by  its  abundance 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  making  this  region  directly  within  its  range  of 
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inii^mtion.  Pr.  AVoodliouse  found  it  very  common  both  in  Texas  and  in 
tlie  Indian  Territory.  Mr.  Dresser  found  it  common  durini^  the  sunmier 
season  near  San  Antonio,  and  o  the  eastward,  breeding  there,  and  building  a 
small  hanging  nest.  He  also  had  its  eggs  sent  to  him  from  Systerdale.  The 
stomach  of  the  specimen  he  procured  contained  minute  insects.  Tt  is  men- 
tioned bv  Dr.  E.  C'oues  as  found  in  South  Carolina,  but  whether  as  a  miurant 
or  as  a  resident  is  not  stated.  I  )r.  William  P.  TurnbuU  refers  to  it  as  mre  near 
riiiladelphia,  and  as  only  a  sjuing  and  autumnal  migrant.  Mr.  McIl^^Taith 
cites  it  as  a  rare  sunnner  visitant  near  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  It  is 
mentioned  by  ^Ir.  Boardman  as  found  near  Calais,  but  has  not  been  recorded 
as  oeeurring  in  Xova  Scotia,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  In  Western  Maine,  Pro- 
fessor Verrill  found  it  a  regular  but  not  a  common  summer  visitant,  arriving 
tliere  the  third  week  in  May.  And  Mr.  Brewster  found  it  breeding  in  con- 
siderable abundance  near  Lake  Umbagog  in  the  summer  of  1872. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  found  to  occur  very  irregularly,  and  so  far 
chiefly  as  a  mi  nnt,  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  known,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance,  to  breed  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  It  passes 
through  the  State  about  the  middle  of  ^lay,  is  rare  some  seasons,  much  more 
abundant  for  a  few  days  in  others.  Near  Springfield  Mr.  Allen  regarded  it 
as  a  rather  rare  summer  visitant,  arriving  from  the  lOth  to  the  15tli  of  May, 
and  also  mentioned  it  as  probably  breeding.  A  number  have  been  taken  in 
Lvnn  bv  Mr.  Welch,  but  none  have  been  observed  to  remain  more  than 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Maynard  once  met  with  it  on  the  1st  of  June,  1869,  in 
a  s\vampy  thicket.     It  was  very  shy,  and  he  heard  no  note. 

This  species  was  ol)served  by  Mr.  Paine,  at  liandolph,  Vt.,  where  it  was 
found  to  be  a  not  uncommon,  though  very  retiring  and  shy  species.  It 
was  found  frequenting  shady  thickets,  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  seveml  of  its  nests  were  procured.  The  bird  was  thoroughly 
identified,  specimens  of  the  parents  having  been  sent  to  Professor  Baird  for 
verification.  Mr.  Paine  was  not  able  to  ol)tain  much  insight  into  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  this  species,  on  account  of  its  shyness.  The  nests  were 
always  placed  in  low  alder-bushes,  near  running  streams,  and  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  Cfround. 

Mr.  Paine  has  since  informed  me  that  Traill's  Flycatcher  reaches  Central 
Vermont  from  the  2()th  to  the  25th  of  May,  and  is  one  of  the  last  birds  to 
arrive,  coming  in  company  with  Contopvs  virens  and  G.  horcalis.  They  all 
leave  l)efore  the  close  of  September.  Mr.  Paine  has  met  with  a  great  many 
nests  of  this  species,  but  has  only  found  one  containing  more  than  three 
eggs.  It  has  a  very  simple  song,  consisting  of  but  two  notes.  It  has  also  a 
sort  of  twitter  as  it  plays  with  its  mate.  They  are  usually  found  in  thickets, 
for  tlie  most  part  near  water,  but  not  always,  and  are  never  seen  in  tall 
woods.     They  are  occasionally  seen  chasing  one  another  in  the  open  fields. 

Mr.  William  Brewster  informs  me  that  he  found  Traill's  Flycatcher  mod- 
erately common  and  breeding  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington,  in  the  Glen, 
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in  August,  1869,  and  in  the  townsliip  of  Newry,  Me.,  in  June,  1871.  Their 
favorite  haunts  were  the  dense  alder  thickets  along  the  runs  and  small 
streams,  over  these  dark  retreats,  }>erclied  on  some  tall  dead  branch,  full  in 
the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  male  sang  vigorously,  occasionally 
darting  out  after  some  insect,  and  returning  to  the  same  perch.  His  song 
consisted  of  a  single  dissyllabic  refrain,  kewiarj,  uttered  in  a  harsh  peevish 
tone  at  an  interval  of  about  thirty  seconds,  varied  occasionally  to  Ic'ivink, 
or  ki-irinrh.  At  each  uttemnce  his  head  is  thrown  upwards  with  a  sudden 
jerk.  They  were  retiring,  l)ut  not  sliy,  were  easily  approached,  and  were 
apparently  not  so  restless  as  most  Flycatcliers. 

Xear  Washington,  Dr.  Cones  found  Tr.iill's  Flycatcher  a  rare  spring  and 
fall  visitant,  a  few  possildy  remaining  to  breed.  Tliey  came  al)()ut  the  last 
of  April,  and  passed  south  the  last  of  September.  Professor  Baird  frequently 
met  with  them  about  Carlisle,  Pa. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Hidgway  has  found  this  species  a  rather  common 
summer  resident,  chiefly  met  with  in  tlie  open  woods.  It  was  found  nesting 
in  Northwestern  ^lassachusetts  by  Mr.  A.  Hopkins,  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  Tolman, 
in  New  Brunswick  by  Mr.  liarnstow,  aiid  at  Fort  Ilesolution  by  Messrs. 
Kennicott,  Ross,  and  Lockhart. 

I  have  myself  found  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peabody  Ilivers  in  Gorham,  and  met  with  several  of  their  nests. 
They  were  all  in  similar  situations,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
a  glim])se  of  the  bird  after  she  had  left  her  nest.  Tlie  nests  Wcjre  all  made 
like  those  of  the  Indigo-Bird,  externally  of  dry  grasses  and  fine  strips  of 
bark,  and  lined  with  finer  stems  of  grasses.  The  eggs  were  fi^'e  in  number, 
and  incubation  commenced  about  the  first  of  June.  I  have  discovered  their 
nests  at  the  same  time  among  the  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  Mount  Washington, 
its  wooded  sides  being,  at  the  time,  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  Mr.  Kennicott  I  find  one  dated  Fort  Resolution, 
July  9,  mentioning  the  procuring  of  the  parent  nest  and  Q^^g  of  this  species. 
The  nest  was  tlu*ee  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  small  spnice  among  thick  low 
bushes.  The  female  was  shot  on  the  nest,  which  contained  two  voung  and 
two  eggs.  Eggs  of  this  species  from  Gorham,  N.  H.,  and  Coventry  and 
Randolph,  Vt.,  do  not  essentially  vary  in  size  or  shape.  They  measure 
.63  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  .ijQ^  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  white, 
with  a  distinctly  roseate  tinge.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  a  little  less  obtuse 
at  one  end,  and  marked  almost  entirely  about  the  larger  end  with  large  and 
well-defined  spots  and  blotches  of  purplish-brow  n. 
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Empidonax  minimus,  Baird. 

LEAST  FLTCATCHEB. 

Tyrannula  minima,  Wm.  M.  and  S.  F.  Baiiid,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  I,  July,  1843,  284.  —  I B. 
Silliiu.  Am.  Jour.  Se.  July,  1844.  —  Aui).  JJirds  Am.  VII,  1844,  34:?,  jtl.  ccccxii. 
EnipiduiMx  miniiniui,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  lUo. — JScLAXJiU,  Catul.  1802,  22y. 
—  Samuels,  141. 

Sp.  Char.  Second  qnill  lonfrost ;  third  and  fourth  but  little  shorter  ;  fifth  a  little  les=*; 
first  intermediate  between  tilth  and  sixth.  Tail  even.  Above  olive-brown,  darker  on 
the  head,  becoming  paler  on  the  rump  and  ui)per  tail-coverts.  The  middle  of  the  back 
most  strongly  olivaceous.  The  nape  (in  some  individuals)  and  sides  of  the  head  tinged 
with  ash.  A  ring  round  the  eye  and  some  of  the  loral  feathers  white ;  the  chin  and 
throat  white.  The  sides  of  the  throat  and  across  the  breast  dull  ash,  the  color  on  the 
latter  somotinjes  nearly  obsolete  ;  sides  of  the  breast  similar  to  the  back,  but  of  a  lighter 
tint;  middle  of  the  belly  very  pale  yellowish-white,  turning  to  pale  sulphur-yellow  on 
the  sides  of  the  belly,  abdomen,  and  lower  tail-coverts.  Wings  brown  ;  two  narrow  white 
bands  on  the  wing,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  coverts,  succeeded  by  one  of 
brown.  The  edge  of  the  first  primary,  and  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  white.  Tail 
rather  lighter  brown,  edged  externally  like  the  back.  Feathers  narrow,  not  acuminate, 
with  the  ends  rather  blunt.  In  autumn  the  white  parts  are  strongly  tinged  with  yellow. 
Length,  about  5.00 ;  wing,  2.65 ;  tail,  2.50.  Young  with  ochraceous,  instead  of  grayish- 
white  wing-bands. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States  to  Missouri  Plains,  Mirador;  Orizaba;  Belize.  Locali- 
ties :  Oaxaca  (Scl.  1859,  384)  ;  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis,  I,  122)  ;  Orizaba  (Scl.  Ibis,  I, 
441,  and  Mus.  S.  I.);  Coban,  Escuintla,  Duefias  (Scl.  Catal.  18G2,  229);  San  Antonio, 
Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  474,  common,  summer). 

Habits.  Tlie  distinctness  of  this  species  from  the  acadica,  with  which  it 
had  been  previously  confused,  was  first  pointed  out  ]>y  the  Messrs.  Baird  in 
1843,  hut  it  was  some  time  before  the  complete  diti'erences  between  the  two 
species  and  their  distinctive  habits  and  distribution  were  fully  appreciated 
and  known.  This  species,  one  of  the  commonest  birds  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  K  acadica  is  nearly  or  quite  unknown,  was  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Xuttall  to  be  the  latter  species,  and  under  that  name  is  treated 
and  its  histoiy  given.  Wilson  contributed  to  cause  tliis  en-or.  For  although 
his  account  of  the  acadica  is  in  part  correct,  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  error, 
and  probably  the  nest  and  eggs  described  as  belonging  to  the  latter  were 
those  of  the  minima.  The  discovery,  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  the  acadica,  and  their  marked  difference  in  all  respects  from  those  of 
the  miiiimci,  which  had  hitlierto  been  attributed  to  it,  at  once  pointed  out 
the  eiTors  tliat  had  prevailed,  and  permitted  the  real  facts  to  be  appreciated. 

This  bird  is  an  abundant  species  throughout  Eastern  Xorth  America,  occur- 
ring as  a  migiimt  in  all  the  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Plains, 
and  breeding  from  the  40th  parallel  northward  over  an  extent  not  fully  defintid, 
but  probably  to  witliin  tlie  Arctic  Circle.  It  occurs  in  great  numbers  from 
Maine  to  Nebraska,  and,  unlike  all  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  is  not  shy 
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or  retiring',  but  frequents  the  open  grounds,  visits  gardens,  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  dwellings,  and  breeds  even  in  the  vines  that  half  conceal  their 
windows  and  doors. 

This  Flycatcher  reaches  Washington,  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  the  last  of 
April,  and  remains  about  two  weeks.  It  returns  in  autunni  tiie  third  week 
in  August,  and  remains  till  the  last  of  September.  It  is  only  a  spring  and 
autunnial  visitant,  none  breeding,  and  is  rather  common.  It  frei^uents  tiie 
margins  of  small  streams  and  brooks. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  nest  of  tliis  species  has  ever  been  procured  farther 
south  than  New  York  City,  yet  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Dresser  as  having  been 
found  common  by  him,  through  the  sunnaer,  near  San  Antonio.  It  is  not, 
however,  mentionetl  by  Dr.  AVoodhouse,  nor  by  the  Mexican  Survey,  nor  was 
it  met  with  by  Sumichrast  in  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  cited  by  Dr.  Coues  as  only 
a  migrant  in  South  Carolina.  Near  riiiladelphia  Mr.  Turnbull  gives  it  as 
a  somewhat  rare  migrant,  passing  north  in  April  and  returning  in  September, 
but  adds  that  a  few  remain  to  breed.  I  did  not  find  it  breeding  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newark,  nor,  among  a  very  extensive  collection  of  nests  and  eggs 
made  in  that  neighborhood,  were  there  any  eggs  of  this  species.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  ^Ir.  Boardman  as  occurring  at  Calais,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  Mr.  Verrill  found  it  a  very  common  summer  visitant,  arriving  there 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  breeding  there  in  numbers.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly fre(iuent  summer  visitant  at  Hamilton,  Canada  AVest,  according 
to  Mr.  ^Icllwraith.  It  is  found  during  the  winter  months  near  Oaxaca, 
^lexico,  according  to  Mr.  Boucard,  and  has  been  met  with  throughout  Mex- 
ico and  south  to  Guatemala.  ' 

In  Massachusetts  this  Flycatcher  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar 
species,  arriving  irom  about  the  2()th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  found 
most  frequently  in  orchards,  gardens,  and  open  grounds,  and  very  largely  on 
the  edges  of  woods,  remaining  until  October.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
particular  localities,  and  return  to  the  same  spot  year  after  year,  if  undis- 
turbed. A  pair  that  had  established  their  hunting-grounds  in  an  open  area 
north  of  a  dwelling  in  lloxbury  returned  to  the  same  spot  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  would  come  regularly  to  the  piazza  of  the  house,  where 
bits  of  cotton  were  exposed  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  whole  feathered 
tribe  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Each  year  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  the  house,  until  at  last  the  nest  was  made  in  a  clump  of  honeysuckle 
on  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  from  which  they  would  sally  forth  in  quest  of 
insects,  entirely  unmindful  of  the  near  presence  of  the  famil}^  I  never 
observed  the  quarrelsome  disposition  that  Xuttall  s]ieaks  of,  nor  hfive  I  ever 
seen  them  molest  other  birds,  even  when  the  summer  Y'ellow-Birds  and  the 
Chipping  Sparrows  have  nested  in  the  same  clump.  They  are  very  silent 
birds,  having  no  song  and  no  other  cry  or  note  than  a  very  feeble,  guttural 
utterance,  given  out  either  as  a  single  sound  or  as  a  succession  of  twitters. 
Their  nest  is  a  very  common  receptacle  for  the  eggs  of  the  Cow  Blackbird. 
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This  species  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Resolution,  latitude  02°,  by  Mr. 
Kennieott,  the  ne.st  being  in  an  alder-bush,  and  al)out  live  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  also  found  nesting  in  the  same  locality  by  Mr.  Ross  and  by 
Mr.  Lockhart.  Its  nest  was  found  at  Lake  Manitobah  by  Mr.  McTavish, 
and  at  Fort  Simpson  by  Mr.  lloss. 

This  species  has  been  gradually  undergoing  certain  modifications  of  habits 
and  manners  in  conse([uence  of  its  contact  with  civilization  and  becoming 
familiarized  to  the  society  of  man.  In  nothing  is  this  made  more  apparent 
than  in  the  construction  of  its  nests.  Those  made  on  the  edge  of  woodlands 
or  in  remote  (orchards  are  wrought  almost  entirely  of  line  deciduous  bark, 
hempen  fibres  of  vegetables,  feathers,  dried  fragments  of  insect  cocoons,  and 
other  miscellaneous  substances  felted  and  impacted  together ;  within  this  is 
a  lining  of  tine  strips  of  vegetable  bark,  woody  fibres,  fine  lichens,  and  soft 
downy  feathers.  In  some  the  lining  is  exclusively  of  fine  pine  leaves,  in 
ot lid's  with  the  seeds  or  pappus  of  compositaceous  plants.  The  nests  are 
always  quit(;  small,  rarely  measuring  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter  or 
two  in  height.  Those  made  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  indicate  their  neigh- 
borhood by  the  variety  of  miscellaneous  and  convenient  materials,  such  as 
bits  of  paper,  rags,  cotton,  wool,  and  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  feath- 
ers of  ihe  poultry-yard.  AVhere  raw  cotton  was  abundantly  provided,  I  have 
known  thin  material,  strengthened  with  a  few  straws  and  woody  fibres,  with 
a  lining  of  fea<^^^'^^«  constitute  the  whole  substance  of  the  nest. 

..^.-sL,  constructed  in  a  thick  tamarack  swamp  in  Wisconsin,  is  com- 
posed of  a  dense,  impacted  mass  of  a  dirty  white  vegetable  wool,  inter- 
twined at  the  base  with  shreds  of  bark,  vegetable  stems,  and  small  black 
roots.  The  inner  rim  and  frame  of  the  nest  are  made  of  black,  shining  root- 
lets, intermingled  with  slender  leaves  and  stems  of  dry  sedges,  and  lined 
with  the  pappus  of  a  small  composite  plant  and  a  few  feathers. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pure  white,  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aw^are,  spot- 
ted, of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  nearly  equally  obtuse  at  either  end,  and  meas- 
uring about  .60  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .50  in  breadth. 

Empidonax   acadicus,  Baird. 

SMALL  OSEBH-CRESTEI)  FLTCAICHEB. 

1  Muscicnpa  acadicn,  Gmelix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  947.  —  Latham,  Index  Orn.  II,  1790, 
489.  —  YiKiLLOT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  71  (from  Latham^  — Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  II, 
1834,  25G  ;  V,  1839,  429,  pi.  cxliv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840,  221,  pi.  Ixii.  —  Nuttall, 
'  Man.  I,  1832,  208.  —  Giuaid,  Birds  L.  Island,  1844,  40.  Mvscicapaquern7(i,\yih>H)S, 
Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  77,  i»l.  xiii,  f.  3  (not  of  Vikillot).  ** Platyrhiinchus  virescens, 
ViKiLLoT."  Tjirdnvuhi  Madka,  Rich AiiDsoN,  ?  Bon.  List.  Tifrannns  acndica,  l^VT- 
tall,  Man.  I,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  320.  Ernpldonax  ac^idicus,  Baiuu,  Eiids  N.  Am.  1858, 
197.  —  ScLATEK,  Catal.  1862,  229.  —  Samuels,  143. 

Sp.  Char.     The  second  and  tliird  quills  are  lonfrest,  and  about  equal;  the  fourth  a  little 
shorter ;  the  iirst  about  equal  to  the  fifth,  and  about  .35  less  than  the  longest.     Tail  oven. 
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Thp  upper  parts,  with  si'flos  of  tlie  IickI  anrl  neck,  olive-jrrcon ;  tho  crown  vt^y  littlf  if 
any  darker.  A  yellowisii-white  rin^'  round  the  eye.  The  sides  of  the  body  uudrr  thr 
winirs  hke  the  l)aek,  hut  fainter  ohve :  a  tiui^e  of  the  same  across  the  breast;  thi- ehiu, 
throat,  and  nii<ldle  of  the  belly  white;  tiie  abd<Mnen,  lower  tail  and  wing  eoverts,  and 
sides  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the  winirs.  pale  }j:reenish-y<"llow.  Edtres  of  tlie  tirst 
primary,  secondaries,  and  tertials  niarijined  with  dull  yellowish-white,  most  broailly  on 
the  latter.  Two  transverse  bands  of  pale  yellowish  (sometimes  with  an  oehrey  tinirt") 
across  the  wind's,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  secondary  and  primary  coverts,  sueceeded  by 
a  brown  one.  Tail  liirht  l)ro\vn,  mar<,'ined  externally  like  the  back.  I'pper  niandil>le 
liufht  brown  above ;  pale  yellow  Iteneath.  In  autumn  the  lower  parts  are  more  yellow 
Lenirth,  o.C,;");  wiuiT,  :'».00 ;  tail,  2.7o.  Vouuff  (r,O.S!)2  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  Auj^'ust  11,  ISTO; 
U.  IJm)(;\v.\v.)  Whole  upper  surface  with  indistinct  transverse  bars  of  pale  ochraceotis; 
winir-markinjrs  lij,dit  oehraceous. 

II AB.  lOastern  United  States  to  the  Mi-^r.issippi ;  Yucatan.  Localities:  Cuba  (Lawr, 
VII.  18(iO,  UG.'i  :  GuNUL.  Kept.  18G5,  240);  San  Antonio,  Texas,  summer  (^Dittsstu, 
Ibis,  ISGo,  47.'>). 

Tl)is  s]iecies  is  very  similar  to  E.trailli,  hnt  the  upper  parts  are  of  a 
brighter  and  more  uniform  olive-ujreen,  much  like  that  of  Vitro  o/lvarcu'i. 
The  feathers  of  the  crown  lack  the  darker  centre.  There  is  less  of  the 
olivaceous-ash  across  the  ])reast.  The  .bands  across  the  win«^  are  li<,dit 
yellowish,  instead  of  grayisli-olive.  There  is  much  more  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  lesser  quills.  The  wings  are  longer,  both  proportionally  and 
absolutely.  The  primaries  exceed  the  secondaries  by  nearly  an  inch, 
instead  of  by  only  about  .70 ;  the  proportions  of  the  quills  are  much  the 
same. 

Habits.  This  species  belongs  to  Eastern  Xorth  America,  but  its  distribu- 
tion north  and  east  is  not  determined  with  entire  certainty.  I  have  never 
met  with  or  received  any  evidence  of  its  breeding  northeast  of  Philadel- 
phia. Nuttall's  account  of  this  bird  so  blends  what  he  had  ascertained 
in  regard  to  the  habits  of  a  different  species  with  what  he  derived  from 
other  writers,  that  his  whole  sketch  must  be  passed  as  unreliable.  It  is 
shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  frequenting  only  lonely  places,  and  would 
readily  escape  notice,  so  that  its  presence  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
even  New  Et  jland,  may  not  be  uncommon,  although  we  do  not  know 
it.  Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  its  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City ;  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  that  a  single  specimen  of  this 
bird  has  ever  been  procured  in  any  part  of  New  England,  except  Mr. 
Allen's  mention  of  finding  it  near  Springfield.  That  it  is  found  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  I  have  positive  evidence,  having 
received  its  nest  and  eggs,  found  in  AYest  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Turnbull 
gives  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  September.  He  generally  met  with  it  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of 
woods.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  calls  it  a  rare  summer  resident  near  Hamilton, 
Canada  West. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jackson,  an  accunite  observer,  resident 
in  Westchester,  Pa.,  that  this  Flycatcher  arrives  in  that  neighborhood  early 
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in  Mny,  ponstrnctiiii,'  its  nost  about  the  first  of  Jnno.  This  is  fjenc- 
mlly  itlaced  on  a  droopinj;  limb  of  ji  beech  or  dogwood  tree  tit  tlie  lieiglit 
of  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  never  saddled  on  a  limb 
like  that  of  a  Wood  Tewee,  neither  is  it  pensile  like  those  of  the  Vireos, 
but  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  small  li'ub,  and  securely  fastened  tlicreto  by  a 
strip  of  bark.  The  nest  itself  is  mostly  made  of  fine  stri})S  of  bark  or  wee«l- 
stalks,  woven  together  witliout  much  care  as  to  neatness  or  strength,  and  so 
very  slight  is  the  structure  that  you  may  often  count  tlie  eggs  in  the  nest 
from  below.  Occasionally  this  bird  constructs  its  nest  of  the  blossoms  of 
the  liickory-tree,  and  when  thus  made  is  very  neat  and  pretty. 

The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number  (Mr.  Jackson  has  never  known 
more  in  a  nest),  and  they  are  said  to  be  of  a  rich  cream-color,  thinly  spotted 
near  the  greater  end.  The  Cow-Bird  sometimes  imposes  on  this  species 
with  its  pamsitic  ofl'spring,  but  not  so  often  as  upon  other  birds. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  informs  me  that  this  is  quite  a  common  bird  in  some 
localities.  In  one  piece  of  woodland,  half  a  mile  east  of  West  Chester,  he 
can  every  season  meet  with  six  or  eight  of  their  nests,  while  in  anotlier 
direction,  in  a  wood  apparently  similar  in  every  respect,  he  has  never  met 
with  any. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  mentions  finding  this  Flycatcher  as  a  rare  summer  visit- 
ant in  AVestern  ^lassachusetts,  where,  as  he  states,  it  breeds  in  swamps  and 
low  moist  thickets,  which  are  its  exclusive  haunts.  He  characterizes  it  as  one 
of  the  most  spirited  and  tyrannical  of  this  genus.  It  is  said  to  have  a  short 
quick  note,  sounding  like  qncqucal,  which  it  utters  hurriedly  and  sharply, 
and  to  have  an  erect,  hawk-like  attitude.  He  adds  that  it  is  very  quarrel- 
some with  its  own  species,  a  battle  ensuing  whenever  two  males  meet. 
They  pursue  each  other  fiercely,  with  snapping  bills  and  sharp,  querulous, 
twittering  notes.  He  found  it  a  very  shy  bird,  and  difficult  to  collect,  fre- 
quenting exclusively,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  observe,  thick  alder-swamps 
and  swampy  thickets,  keeping  concealed  among  the  thick  bushes,  or  at  a 
great  distance. 

Wilson's  history  of  this  species  is  quite  brief,  and  he  expressly  states  that 
it  is  a  bird  but  little  known.  His  account  of  its  nest  and  eggs  is  inaccurate, 
and  refers  probably  to  that  of  the  minimus,  as  also  the  statement  that  it 
extends  its  migrations  as  far  as  Newfoundland.  He  found  it  inhabiting 
only  the  deepest  solitar}'  parts  of  the  woods,  stationed  among  the  lower 
branches,  uttering  at  short  intervals  a  sudden,  sharp  squeak,  heard  at  con- 
siderable distance  through  the  woods.  As  it  flies,  it  utters  a  low,  querulous 
note,  which  it  changes,  on  alighting,  to  its  usual  sharp  cry.  He  adds  that 
it  is  a  rare  and  very  solitary  bird,  always  haunting  the  most  gloomy,  moist, 
and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  forest,  feeding  on  flying  insects,  devouring 
wild  bees  and  huckleberries  in  their  season. 

To  this  account  Audubon  furnishes  but  little  additional  that  is  reliable.  He 
evidently  confounded  with  it  the  minimxts,  repeats  Wilson's  description  of  its 
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egi^s,  and  is  incorrect  as  to  its  northern  distribution.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
extremely  pu;^'nacious,  chasing  from  its  i)remises  every  intruder,  and  wlien 
once  mated  sehloni  h'sivin"^'  tlio  vicinity  ol"  its  nest  except  in  pursuit  of 
fond.  His  description  of  the  nest  applies  to  that  of  the  minimus,  hut  not 
to  that  of  til  is  sj)ecies. 

Mr.  liid<'\vav  writes  me  that  in  Southern  Illinois  it  is  the  most  ahundant 
of  tlie  Emi>id<mif<rs,  hreeding  in  the  same  woods  with  E.  fndlli.  It  is  so 
exceedingly  similar  to  that  species  in  manners  and  general  hahits  that  they 
are  hard  to  distinguish,  and  it  rc([uires  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  two 
in  the  woo<ls  to  learn  to  distinguish  them  when  seen  or  heard.  A  close 
attention,  however,  shows  that  the  notes  of  the  two  are  quite  distinct. 

Mr.  Dresser  mentions  finding  this  species  not  uncommon  near  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  during  the  summer.  Its  stomach  was  found  to  contain  small 
insects.  J)r.  AVoodhouse  also  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Teri'itorVj  hut  at  what  season  is  not  mentioned. 

Dr.  Hoy  writes  me  that  this  hird,  quite  common  about  llaciue  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Near  Washington  Pr.  Coues  found  this  Flycatcher  a  common  summer 
resident,  the  most  abundant  of  the  kind,  and  the  only  one  that  breeds  there 
in  any  numbers.  They  arrive  the  last  of  April,  and  remain  until  the  last 
of  September. 

A  beautiful  nest  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  George  0.  AVelch  near 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  It  was  fully  identified,  and  the  parent  shot.  This 
nest  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  a  height  of  two.  Its  base  is  com- 
posed to  a  large  extent  of  dried  gmsses,  intermingled  with  masses  of  with- 
ered blossoms  of  difierent  herbaceous  plants.  Above  this  is  constructed  a 
somewhat  rudely  interwoven  nest,  composed  entirely  of  long,  fine,  wiry  stems 
of  grasses.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  wide  and  less  than  one  in  depth.  The 
eggs,  three  in  number,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  differ  from  all  the 
eggs  of  this  genus,  having  more  resemblance  to  those  of  Cotifoj^i.  They 
have  an  elongated  oval  shape,  and  are  quite  pointed  at  one  end.  They 
measure  .78  by  .56  of  an  inch.  Their  ground  is  a  rich  cream-color,  tinged 
with  a  reddish-brown  shading,  and  at  the  larger  end  the  eggs  are  irregularly 
marked  with  scattered  and  vivid  blotches  of  red  and  reddish-brown.  The 
nest  was  found  on  the  3d  of  June. 
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Empidonax  flaviventris,  Baihd. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHEB. 

Tiiraviivht  flavhrnfri.%  Wm.  M.  and  S.  F.  n.vinn,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  I,  July,  1843, 
283. —  In.  Am.  .louiii.  S(  i.-ijc.',  April,  1844. —Arn.  Rinls  Am.  VII,  1844,  341,  pi. 
crcexf.  Tiirannuhi  pusilln  (Swainso.n),  KKiMiAnnr,  Vi(l«Msk.  MtMliicl.  for  IMfiS, 
18.'i4,  82. — <Ii,ot;Kii,  ('al>.  .Tour.  18r»4,  42»).  Einpuionnj'  JiifjKu'inifhus,  Baikd  (pro- 
visi^)ual  ii.niK' for  eastern  sjM'ciinens).  Kmpiifonn.r  dijIhiUs,  Haii:i)  (provisional  name 
for  wtstern).  J-Jiii/ni/onu.r  ffiii-irmfn's,  nAiui»,  llinls  N.  Am.  18.'»9,  198. — Sclatek, 
(atal.  18t>2,  22!>.  —  Maynaud,  IJ.  E.  Mass.  1S7<>,  120. 

Sp.  TiiAR.  8ocoii(l.  third,  and  fourth  qMills  nearly  equal ;  first  intcrniodiato  botwecn 
fifth  and  .sixth.  Tail  nearly  even,  .sli^ditly  lounded.  Tarsi  lonpf.  Ahove  hriirht  olive- 
preen  (l»aek  very  similar  to  that  of  Vireo  u'/rehorarensis)  ;  erown  rather  darker.  vV 
hioad  yellow  rin<i^  round  the  eye.  Tlie  sides  of  the  head,  neek,  hreast  and  hody,  and  a 
hand  across  the  hreast  like  the  hack,  hut  liijliter ;  tlio  rest  of  the  lower  parts  hriirht 
jrreenish  sulphur-yellow  ;  no  white  or  ashy  anywhere  on  the  body.  Quills  dark  hrowii; 
two  hands  on  the  wing  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  primary  and  secomlary  eoverts,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  of  the  secondaries  and  terti.ils  pale  yellow,  or  greenish- 
yellow.  The  tail-feathers  l>rown,  with  the  exterior  edges  like  the  bai-k.  The  bill  dark 
brown  above,  yellow  beneath.  The  feet  bhu'k.  In  the  autumn  the  colors  are  purer,  the 
yellow  is  deeper,  and  the  markings  on  the  wings  of  an  ochrey  tint.    Length,  5.15;  wing, 

Had.  Eastern  United  States,  and  Eastern  Middle  America,  south  to  Costa  Rica.  Lo- 
calities: Guatemala  (i^cL.  Ibis,  I,  122);  Xalapa  (t^ri,.  Ibis,  I,  441);  (Mioctun,  Duenas, 
(ScL.  Catal.  18<)2,  230);  Costa  Rica  (Lawii.  TX,  114)  ;  Panama  (Lawr.  VIII,  (1.3);  Vera 
Cruz,  winter,  resident?  (Sum.  M.  13.  S.  I,  557)  ;  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  18G5, 

Specimens  from  the  eastern  regions  of  Xorth  and  Middle  America, 
tlioivj;li  varyin,2:  slightly  among  themselves,  all  agree  in  the  characters  which 
distincjuish  them  from  the  western  series. 

Habits.  This  well-marked  species  was  first  ohtained  in  Carlisle,  Penn., 
and  described  ]>y  the  liairds  in  1843.  It  has  since  remained  a  comparatively 
rare  and  scattered  species,  and  has  been  only  seldom  met  with.  I  found  it 
hreedin<j  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  and  also  among  the  Grand  Menan 
Islands,  and  in  both  cases  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  aide  to  obtain  its  nest 
and  eggs.  It  has  been  found  near  Calais  by  Mr.  Boardnian,  and  its  nest 
also  procured.  It  has  also  been  found  breeding  near  Trenton,  X.  J.,  by 
Dr.  Slack,  and  in  a  not  distant  locality  in  the  same  State  by  Dr.  Abbott. 

Dr.  Coues  observed  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  to  be  a  rather  rare 
spring  and  autumnal  visitant  at  Washington.  As  specimens  were  taken  there 
July  28,  undoubtedly  they  occasionally  breed  there.  They  appear  early  in 
lilay,  and  go  south  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Two  specimens  of  Flycatcher,  identified  as  of  this  species,  are  recorded 
by  Professor  Ileinhardt  as  having  been  taken  at  Godthaab,  Greenland,  in 
1853. 

Suniichrast  met  with  this  species  in  Vera  Cruz,  but  whether  as  a  resident 
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f)r  only  as  n  ini;:rTimt  lie  could  not  (U'tormine.  Mr.  Dresser  states  that  it  is 
c'oiniiioii  in  tlic  summer  near  San  Antnnio,  arriving  there  in  April.  1  >r. 
Coues  met  it  in  its  mii;rati<»ns  throu;;h  South  Carolina.  I)r.  Turnlmll  sjieuUs 
of  it  as  rare  in  the  nei-hltorhood  of  rhihuleli»liia,  wliere  it  arrives  in  the 
midtllc  of  April  on  its  way  north.  It  has  heen  found  thrt»ugli(»ut  Kasttrn 
Me.xico  and  (iuatemala,  and  as  far  south  as  I'anama. 

Mr.  Verrill  regarded  this  species  .as  a  summer  resitlent  in  Western  Maine, 
though  he  never  met  with  its  nest,  and  at  no  time  very  eommon.  Speci- 
mens were  procured  l>etween  the  last  of  May  and  the  middle  of  .lune.  It 
was  found,  tlumgh  very  rare,  l)y  Mr.  Mellwraitli,  at  Hamilton,  wlu-re  it  w;is 
su])]»osed  to  be  a  sunnner  residen':.  Specimens  were  taken  aliout  the  middle 
of  May. 

Dr.  IIov  detected  this  sitecies  in  the  summer  of  18G0,  in  the  \  icinitv  of 
Ilacine,  and  although  he  hail  no  douht  that  they  had  a  nest  in  the  vi;  inity, 
he  was  not  able  to  discover  it.  He  was  surjjrised  to  find  that  the  male  of 
this  species  has  quite  a  ]>retty  song.  This  fact  has  since  Ix^en  contirnu'd  l»y 
the  ob.servations  of  Mr.  IWrdman,  who  has  heard  this  bird  give  forth  (piite 
a  pleasing,  though  somewhat  monotonous  trill.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Hoy, 
resembles  Pta-inl fil-pm-iro tjuv,  several  times  repeated  in  a  .soft  and  not  un- 
pleasant call  or  song. 

In  Western  Massachusetts  ^Ir.  Allen  has  found  this  species  rather  rare. 
Tho.se  met  with  have  all  been  taken  from  ^lay  15  to  June  5.  Dr.  Coues, 
in  his  List  of  the  birds  of  New  England,  expresses  his  corviction  that  this 
species  is  probably  much  less  rare  than  collectors  have  generally  suppo.seil. 
It  harbors  very  closely  in  shady  woods  and  thickets,  and  is  very  rarely  t(»  be 
met  with  anywhere  else.  In  the  distance  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  this  genus,  and  may  have  been  allowed  to  go  unsnught, 
mistaken  for  a  much  more  common  species.  Mr.  Allen  has  generally  met 
with  (piite  a  number  each  year  in  May,  sometimes  several  in  a  single  excur- 
sion. Mr.  Maynard  took  eight  specimens  in  a  few  hours,  May  31,  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Welch  obtained  an  unusual  number  in  a  single  season. 
Dr.  Coues  has  also  met  with  them  near  Washington  during  their  breeding- 
season. 

At  (Jrand  Menan  I  found  the  nest  of  this  species  in  a  low  alder-bush,  on 
the  edge  of  a  thicket,  but  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore.  The  nest  was 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  placed  in  the  fork  of  the  bush,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  nest  of  the  Ct/foiospiza  cifanea.  It  was  loosely 
made  of  soft  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  deciduous  trees,  and  liniul  with 
yellow  stems  of  grasses.  It  was  not  largi?  for  the  bird,  but  the  conspicuous 
color  of  the  materials  at  once  betraved  the  nest  as  we  chanced  to  land  within 
a  few  feet  of  it.  The  female  immediatelv  slid  from  it,  and  was  not  seen 
again,  Init  her  mate  was  undisturbed  by  our  }>resence.  Afterwards  other 
nests  were  obtained  at  Halifax,  on  the  edge  of  swampy  woods,  uiade  of 
stubble,  and  placed  in  low  bushes.     All  the  eggs  I  obtained  were  white,  of  a 
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sli<;htly  more  chalky  hue  than  those  of  the  minimus,  and  more  oblong.  Those 
prucuivd  hy  Mr.  I^oardiiiau  were  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish- 
brown.     Their  measurement  is  .08  by  .52  of  an  inch. 


Empidonax  flaviventris,  var.  difficilis,  Baiud. 

WESTESN  TELLOW-BELUEB  FLTCATCHEB. 

EmpicUmcu-  difficilis^  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  198  (under  E.flaviventi'is\  ]>1.  Ixxvi,  f.  2. 
—  ScLATKU,  Catal.  1862,  230.  Empkloiuix  JlaviveiUris,  Coopeii,  Oru.  Cul.  I,  1870, 
328. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  ^aiwen^m,  but  t  ^uch  longer,  and  colors  lighter  and  duller. 
The  olive  above  less  green,  and  the  sulphur-^  )vv  beneath  less  pure,  having  an  ochra- 
ceous  cast,  this  especially  marked  on  the  edge  of  the  wing;  wing-bands  grayish  rather 
than  yellowish  white.  Measurements,  ^  (r)8,oo0,  Parley's  Park,  Wahsateh  Mountains, 
Utah,  August  5,  1869;  C.  King,  R.  Ridgway)  :  Wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.80;  wing-formula,  3, 
4,  2,  5,  6,  1.  Yuung.  Wing-bands  ochraceous,  instead  of  grayish-white,  with  a  sulphur- 
yellow  tinge. 

Hab.  Western  Province  of  United  States,  and  Western  Mexico.  (Mazatlan,  Colima, 
etc.)     Fort  Whipple,  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  62). 

Habits.  This  Flycatcher  is  a  western  form,  closely  allied  to  our  eastern 
a.  Jlaviventris.  It  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Coues  in  Arizona,  where  it  was 
rather  rare,  and  appeared  to  be  a  summer  resident.  It  arrives  in  that 
Territory  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  remains  there  until  the  latter  part 
of  September.  Dr.  Coues  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  this  form  from 
our  eastern  Jlaviventris. 

Dr.  Cooper  obtained  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  specimens  of  the  western  types  of 
this  bird,  having  darker  markings  on  the  wing,  wliich,  however,  he  regards 
as  only  indicative  of  a  young  plumage,  and  not  of  specific  distinctness.  He 
found  these  birds  chiefly  frequenting  w^oods  of  Conifcrce,  and  very  silent, 
which,  so  far  as  the  observation  has  any  value,  indicates  a  marked  dili'erence 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  birds. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  also  different  from  any  of  the  eastern  E. 
flaviventris  that  I  liave  ever  seen,  and  are  more  like  the  eggs  of  E.  tniilli 
than  of  the  other  species  of  Empidoimx.  They  measure  .73  of  an  inch  in 
length,  by  .58  in  breadth,  have  a  creamy-white  ground,  marked  at  the 
larger  end  with  reddish-browm  and  purplish  markings.  They  are  of  an 
oblong-oval  shape.  Mr.  Ridgway  met  with  tliis  species  only  once  in  his 
western  explorations,  when  he  obtained  a  pair  in  a  thick  pine  woods  on  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  June.  They  were  exceedingly  retiring,  and  fre- 
quented dark  woods,  whose  solitudes  were  shared  besides  only  by  the 
Tardus  auduhoni  and  Mijiadcstcs  toicnscmli.  Their  note  w^as  a  pit,  much 
more  like  that  of  some  Warblers  than  like  the  notes  of  the  other  Empi- 
donaces. 

Tliis  species,  called  by  !Mr.  Grayson  "  The  Lonely  Flycatcher,"  was  found 
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by  liim  qnite  common  in  the  Three  Marias,  islands  off  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Mexico,  as  weU  as  on  the  main  coast,  and  also  in  California.  The 
accustomed  places  of  resort  of  this  solitary  little  bird  were,  he  states,  the 
most  retired  and  secluded  dells  of  the  forest.  He  there  met  with  it  beneath 
the  canopy  of  the  natural  and  shady  grottos  formed  by  the  overlapping 
branches,  intermingled  with  innumerable  creeping  plants,  sitting  upon  some 
low  twig  watching  for  a  passing  fly.  At  other  times  it  might  be  soon 
frequenting  some  secluded  and  shady  little  brook,  near  the  surface  of 
which  it  often  darted  upon  the  flies  that  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  ever  and  anon  uttering  a  low  and  plaintive  one-syUabled  note. 


Empidonax  obscurus,  B.urd. 

WSIOHTS  FLTCATCHEB. 

t  Tyrannula  ohscura,  Swainson,  Syn.  Mex.  Birds,  in  Philos.  Mag.  T,  1827,  367.  Empi- 
donax obscurus,  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  200,  pi.  xlix,  f.  3.  — Ib.  M.  B.  H,  Birds 
9,  pi.  xi,  f.  3.  —  ScL.  Catal.  1862,  230.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Pal.  I,  1870,  329.  E„ipkl>mix 
vrriqhti,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  200  (name  proposed  in  case  this  shoiild  prove  not 
to  be  the  T.  ohscura  of  Swaiuson). 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  narrow.  Tarsi  long.  Wing  rounded.  Second,  third,  and  fourth 
quills  longest ;  first  shorter  than  sixth,  sometimes  than  seventh  and  eighth.  Tail  roundi-d. 
Above  dull  brownish-olive,  paler  on  the  rump,  tinged  with  gray  on  the  head.  Loral 
region  and  space  round  the  eye  whitish.  Throat  and  forepart  of  the  breast  grayish- 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  olive  across  the  latter;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  pale 
yellowish.  Wings  and  tail  brown ;  the  former  with  two  conspicuous  bands  of  brownish- 
white;  the  outer  primary  edged,  the  secondaries  and  tertials  edged  and  tipped  with  the 
same.  The  outer  web  of  the  external  tail-feather  white,  in  strong  contrast.  Lengtli, 
5.75 ;  wing,  2.75  ;  tail,  2.55 ;  tarsus,  .70.  Young.  Wing-band'^  ^-'^Howish-gray,  or  grayish- 
butl*(not  ochraceous)  ;  upper  parts  with  a  brownish  wash ;  al  ?d  with  dull  butl". 

Hab.    Rocky  Mountains  and  Middle  Province  of  Unitet»  ■•   'a)  le-lands  of 

Mexico.  Localities:  La  Parada,  Mexico  (Scl.  Catal.  18G2,  L^.^  -ra  Caiz.  winter, 
perhaps  resid  at  (Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  557) ;    Fort  Wliipple,  Arizon^  ^:s,  P.  A.  X.  S. 

18GG,  03). 

The  most  decided  character  of  this  species  is  seen  in  the  combination 
of  the  narrow  bill  and  the  white  outer  margin  of  the  external  tail-feather, 
together  with  the  long  tarsi.  The  bill  measured  across  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  nostrils  is  less  than  half  its  length  from  the  forehead,  instead  of 
being  considerably  more,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  North  American  spe- 
cies, except  hammondi.  From  this,  however,  the  longer  tail,  edged  exter- 
nally with  wdiite  ;  the  longer  bill  and  tarsus,  the  more  rounded  wings,  the 
paler  throat,  etc.,  will  distinguish  it.  Some  specimens  (spring  and  summer 
individuals)  are  very  pale,  showing  scarcely  any  yellow  l>eneath;  the 
upper  parts  more  tinged  with  gray.  Sometimes  there  is  a  decidedly  hoary 
frontlet. 

A  young  specimen  (53,303,  9 ,  Upper  Humboldt  Valley,  Nev.,  September 
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IG,  18G8 ;  C.  King,  11.  Kidgwuy)  is  remarkable  for  its  pale  and  unusually 
grayish  colors.  There  is  nowliere  any  tinge  of  yellow,  and  scarcely  any  of 
hrown,  tlie  colors  being  simply  clear  ash  and  pure  dull  white,  except  the 
dusky  of  wings  and  tail.  In  these  respects  it  differs  from  all  others  in  the 
collection ;  there  can  l)e  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  same  species  as 
the  brownish  individuals  obtained  in  the  same  locality. 

Habits.  Tliis  Flycatcher  appears  to  have  been  first  described  as  a  ^lexi- 
can  si)ecies  by  Swainson  in  18^7.  Since  then  it  has  been  obtained  by  Sumi- 
chrast  in  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  whether  resident  or  only 
migratory  he  was  unable  to  decide.  Specimens  were  obtained  at  El  Paso, 
in  Texas,  by  ^Ir.  (\  Wright,  on  the  Mexican  Boundary  Surve\.  Br.  Cones 
found  this  bird  a  summer  resident  in  Arizona,  but  rare.  It  arrives  there 
early  in  April,  and  remains  until  October.  Dr.  Cooper  first  observed  this 
s])ecies  at  Fort  Mohave  about  April  1,  and  a  few  afterwards  until  May  25. 
Tliey  kejjt  among  low  bushes,  were  generally  silent,  or  with  only  a  single 
lisping  chirp.  Occasionally  they  flew  a  short  distance  after  insects  in  the 
general  manner  of  this  genus.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Eidgway  for  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  in  reference  to  the  habits  and  nesting  of  this  rare 
species. 

He  met  with  them  in  all  the  aspen  groves  and  thickets  of  the  high 
mountain  regions,  from  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah 
^fountains.  The  aspen  copses  at  the  head  of  the  canons  of  the  highest 
and  well- watered  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin  were  their  favorite  resort;  but 
they  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  "mahogany"  woods  on  the  spur.-,  and 
occasionally,  even,  on  the  \\  illows  in  the  river  valleys.  Their  common  note 
was  a  weird  swecr,  much  like  the  call  of  Chrfjsomitris  pimis,  but  very  often, 
especially  when  the  nest  was  approached,  they  uttered  a  soft  liquid  u'hit.  In 
the  Toyabe  Mountams,  where  these  little  Flycatchers  were  breeding  abun- 
dantly in  the  aspen  copses,  Mr.  liidgway  found  them  to  be  so  unsuspicious 
that  several  were  taken  from  the  nest  with  his  hand  ;  and  one  which  was 
shot  at  and  slightly  wounded  returned  to  her  nest  and  suflered  herself  to 
be  taken  off  without  showing  any  alarm. 

A  nest  obtained  by  Mr.  Ridgway  near  Austin,  in  Nevada,  July  3,  18G8, 
was  built  in  the  crotch  of  a  small  aspen,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  nest  is  a  very  neat,  homogeneous,  compact  structure,  cup-like  in  shape, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  cavity  is  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  depth,  and  three  inclies  across  the  rim.  It  is  composed 
almost  entindy  of  strips  of  soft  and  bleached  fragments  of  the  inner  bark 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  hempen  fibres  of  various  plants.  The 
inner  nest  is  a  lining  made  of  finer  materials  of  the  same,  with  a  few  fine 
roots  and  feathers. 

The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are  of  a  uniform  creamy  white,  unspotted, 
and  not  unlike  the  eggs  of  Empiilonax  minimus.  They  measure  .73  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  .60  in  breadth. 
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The  nest  and  eggs  of  tliis  species  were  also  found  by  Mr.  C.  S.  McCarthy, 
in  Dodge  Valley,  July  2,  1859.  The  nest  was  in  a  low  flowering  l)us]i,  and 
was  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  likewise  found  breeding  at  Cam]> 
Grant,  Arizona,  by  Dr.  Palmer. 


Empidonax  hammondi,  Baird. 

HAMMOND'S  FLYCATCHEB. 

Tyrannula  hnmrnomli,  Dk  Vesey  (Xanits),  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  May,  IS.'iS.  E>vpi(lonn.r  honi' 
mondi,  Baiud,  liinls  N.  Am.  18o8,  199,  pi.  Ixxvi,  f.  1.  —  Sclatek,  Catal.  18G2,  2oO. 
—Cooper,  Orii.  Cal.  I,  1870,  330. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  moderately  forked  :  the  feathers  acutely  pointed.  Third  qnill  lonc^st; 
second  and  then  fourth  a  little  shorter.  First  much  shorter  than  filth,  a  little  lonjrer  than 
sixth.  Bill  very  slender;  dark  brown.  Above  dark  olivc-jrreen,  considerably  darker  on 
the  head.  Brea.st  and  sides  of  the  body  light  olive-green,  the  throat  grayish-white;  the 
rest  of  under  parts  bright  sulphur-yellow.  A  whitish  ling  round  the  eye.  Wings  and 
tail  dark  brown ;  the  former  with  two  olivaceous  gray  bands  across  the  coverts ;  the 
latter  with  the  outer  edge  a  little  paler  than  elsewhere,  but  not  at  all  white.  Length, 
5.50  ;  wing,  2.80  ;  tail,  2.50  ;  tarsus,  .G7. 

Hab.  Mexico  and  Western  Province  of  United  States  (Clark's  Fork;  Fort  Laramie; 
Fort  Tejon,  Orizaba,  and  numerous  intermediate  points).  Xorth  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
where  breeding  abundantly  (S.  Joxes,  Mus.  S.  I.).  Localities:  Vera  Cruz,  winter, 
perhaps  resident  (Sum.  M.  B.  S.  I,  557) ;  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18G6,  G2). 

In  this  species  the  olive-green  on  the  sides  is  scarcely  distinguisliable 
from  that  on  the  back,  although  becoming  more  yellow  on  the  middle  of  the 
breast.  There  is  a  decided  ashy  shade  on  the  whole  head.  The  only  light 
edging  to  the  quills  is  seen  on  the  terminal  half  of  the  secondaries.  The 
upper  mandible  and  feet  are  black  ;  the  tip  of  the  lower  (and  in  one  speci- 
men the  whole)  dark  brown. .  The  fork  of  the  tail  measures  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth  ;  the  longest  quill  exceeds  the  first  by  .40. 

This  species  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  North  American 
Ti/rannuhis,  except  ohseurus,  by  the  extreme  narrowness  as  well  as  shortness 
of  the  bill.  This  is  only  .25  t)f  an  inch  wide  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  only  .19  at  the  nostrils.  Its  colors  above  are  those  of  acacNcus, 
while  the  general  effect  is  much  more  that  of  Jlaviirntris,  although  less 
])rightly  olive.  The  throat  is  grayish,  not  of  the  same  yellow  with  the 
belly ;  the  ring  round  the  eye  white,  not  yellow  ;  the  olive  of  the  breast 
much  more  continuous  and  distinct ;  the  bands  on  the  wings  dull  grayish 
instead  of  clear  greenish-yellow.  Tlie  tail,  instead  of  being  nearly  even,  is 
quite  deeply  forked.  The  bill  is  scarcely  half  as  wide,  and  brownish,  not 
yellow,  beneath.     The  tarsus  has  the  same  pecidiar  scutellation. 

The  differences  frtjni  T.  ohseurus  are  less  easily  expressed.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  smaller,  and  more  olivaceous  above  and  below,  the  tarsi  very 
much  shorter ;  the  most  tangible  diameter  is  seen  in  the  al^sence  of  the 
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wliite  on  the  outer  wel)  of  the  external  tail-feather,  which  is  only  a  little 
paler  bi^nvn  than  elsewhere.  The  abdomen  is  much  more  distinctly  yel- 
lowish. 

Habits.  Tliis  species  was  first  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Tejon, 
Cal,  l»y  Mr.  Xantus,  in  1858,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Proceedinj^s 
of  the  Phihidelphia  Academy.  It  has  since  been  taken  in  other  parts  of 
California  and  jMexico.  8umichra.st  found  it  in  the  Department  cf  Vem 
Cruz ;  and  Dr.  Coues  has  taken  it  in  Arizona,  where  he  regarded  it  as  a 
ratlier  rare  summer  resident,  arriving  late  in  April  and  remaining  until  the 
thiid  week  in  October. 

1  )r.  C(joper  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mohave, 
May  20.  It  closely  resembled  E.  oh^on-us  in  its  habits  at  that  time,  and 
he  mistook  it  for  that  species.  He  afterwards  met  with  others,  as  sujiposed, 
of  these  birds,  on  Catalina  Island,  in  June.  Tliey  kept  in  low  trees,  and 
uttered  a  few  faint  lisping  notes.  The  first  of  this  species  arrived  at  Santa 
Cruz,  March  13,  and  they  were  numerous  during  the  summer,  disapjjearing 
in  Septemlier.  April  27,  Dr.  Cooper  found  the  first  nest.  It  was  built  on 
the  horizontal  branch  of  a  negundo-tree,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  He  found  four  others  afterwards,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  either 
on  horizontal  branches  or  on  forks  of  small  trees.  They  contained  three  or 
four  eggs  each,  or  young.  The  last  one  with  eggs  was  found  as  late  as 
June  29,  probably  a  second  nest  of  a  pair  that  had  been  robbed.  These 
nests  were  all  thick  walled,  composed  externally  of  dry  mosses  and  downy 
l)uds,  with  a  few  strips  of  bark  and  leaves,  and  slender  woody  fibres, 
and  often  with  a  few  hairs  or  feathers  lining  the  inside.  Externally  the 
nests  were  about  four  inches  wide  and  two  and  a  half  high.  The  cavity 
was  two  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half  deep.  The  eggs  were  wliite  with 
brown  blotches  and  specks  near  the  larger  end,  disposed  mostly  in  a  circle. 
They  measured  .68  by  .52  of  an  inch. 

These  birds,  he  further  states,  frequented  only  the  darkest  groves  along 
the  river,  and  had  a  very  few  simple  call-notes  of  a  monotonous  charac- 
ter. They  were  so  very  shy  that  he  could  not  get  near  enough  to  de- 
termine the  species,  which  in  all  probability  w^as  not  this  species,  but  the 
JE.  jmsilliis. 

The  £.  hammondi  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Eidgway  only  in  the  East  Hum- 
boldt Mountains,  where,  in  September,  it  was  found  in  the  thickest  groves 
of  tall  aspens.  It  seemed  to  be  confined  to  these  localities,  and  was  much 
more  secluded  than  the  U.  ohamirus.     Its  common  note  was  a  soit  pit. 

A  number  of  nest«  and  eggs  sent,  with  the  parent  birds,  from  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  by  Mr.  Strachan  Jones,  show  that  its  eggs  are  unspotted  creamy- 
white,  like  those  of  E.  minhmis  and  E.  ohsrnrtts.  Indeed,  a  number  of  nests 
and  eggs  of  the  former  of  these  two  species,  also  accompanied  by  the  parent 
birds,  could  not  be  distinguished,  except  by  their  apparently  just  appreciably 
larger  size,  on  the  average. 
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Genus  MITREPHORI7S,  Sclater. 

MUrcphorus,  Sclateii,  P.  Z.  S.  T859,  44.      (Tyi)f,  M.  phfvorrrcus.) 

Gen'.  Char.    Similar  in  j^eneral  character  to  M.  empidonax,  but  with  fulvous,  fulvous-olive 
aud  rufous  tints,  instead  of  clear  olive,  gray,  white, 
and  sulphur-yellow.    Head  crested ;  bristles  of  gape 
reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bill.     Feet  very  weak. 

The  type  of  this  genus  (3/.  phccoccrcus) 
is  (|uite  different  in  form  from  Umpuhnax, 
the  nearest  North  American  ally,  but  both 
M.  j^rdlcsccns  and fu I v if rons  could  with  little 
violence  be  placed  in  it.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive character  to  separate  the  latter  from 
the  average  of  species  of  Empidonax,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  color.  The  crest  is  not  at  all  conspicuous,  nor  is  there  any 
appreciable  difference  of  form ;  while  in  the  form  of  the  bill  these  species 
are  much  nearer  Empiilonax  than  Mitrephorus.  The  legs,  however,  are 
weaker,  and  the  rictal  bristles  longer. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  group,  as  defined  by  Sclater :  one  embracing 
£.  phaveoruSy  Sclater  (Mexico  and  Guatemala),  and  E.  aurantiiventris,  Lawr. 
(Costa  Eica)  ;  the  other  E.  fulvifrons,  Giraud,  and  pallcsccns,  Coues.  The 
differences  between  the  last  two,  which  are  probably  merely  races  of  one 
species,  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :  —  , 

M.  fulviirons.  Olivaceous  above  ;  beneath  ochraceous-fulvous ;  darkest  on 
the  breast,  paler  on  throat  and  crissum.  External  edge  of  outer  tail-feathers 
whitish. 

Olive  of  back  fulvous ;  under  parts  decided  ochrey-fulvous.  Wing-bands 
tinged  with  ochraceous;  wing  rather  pointed.  First  quill  equal  to  sixth; 
third,  longest.    Whig,  2.65;  tail,  2.40  ;  tarsus,  .61.     Hah.  Northern  Mexico. 

var.  fulvi  fro  ns} 
Olive  of  back  grayish ;  beneath  obscurely  ochrey-fulvous  and  much  paler : 
wing-bands  grayish-white ;  wing  rather  rounded.     First  quill  shorter  than 
sixth ;  fourth  longest.     Length,  4.75 ;  wing,  2.15 ;  tail,  2.00 ;  tarsus,  .55. 
Hub.  Arizona x&t.  pall  esc  ens. 

1  Mitrcphorm  fulrifrons.  Miiscicapa  fulvifrons,  GiRATTD,  16  species  Texas  birds,  1841,  pi.  ii 
(Mexico  ?).  Empidonax  fulvifrons,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  301.  Mitrephoru.t  fiilrifrov.t, 
Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  45.  Empidonax  rubicundus,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70  (Mexi- 
coK     Hab.  Northern  Mexico. 
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Mitrephorus  fulvifrons,  var.  pallescens,  Coues. 

BUFF-BBEASTEO  LEAST  FLTCATCHEB. 

Mitrephorus pidlcscens,  CoUKs,  I'r.  riiiluil.  Ac.  180*>,  63  (Fort  Whipplf,  Arizona),  —  CooPEK, 
Oiii.  Calif.  1,  334.     MUnphuruHfulcifr-iis,  Elliot,  Illusc.  B.  Am.  I,  pi.  xix. 

Sp.  Ciiah.  Above  lulvous-giay.  with  an  ashy  cast  on  the  tail  and  crown ;  li«;hter 
acro.«.s  the  nape.  Two  grayi>h-white  lands  across  tlv  winfjs,  and  the  Terminal  half  of  th«; 
secondaries  and  outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  broadly  eoged  with  the  same.  Whole 
lower  parts,  includinfj:  the  lores  and  cheeks,  and  linin<r  of  winir,  lijjht  ochraceous,  very 
deeply  ochraceous  across  the  breast  and  on  the  sides,  nearly  white  on  the  abdomen  and 
crissum.  Upper  mandible  deep  black,  lower  whitish  ("  briglit  oranjre-yellow  "  in  life) ; 
feet  deep  black.  Wing-formula  :  second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  equal  and  longest,  5,  G,  1. 
Tail  very  slightly  emarginated,  but  lateral  feather  a  little  the  shortest,  Male.  Length, 
4.75;  wing.  2.25 ;  tail,  2.00;  cuhnen,  .54  (measured  to  concealed  ba.se) ;  breadth  of  bill, 
.24 ;  tarsus,  .54 ;  middle  toe,  .28.  Female.  Colors  paler ;  deep  ochraceous  of  breast,  etc., 
less  distinct. 

Hab.     Southern  border  of  Middle  Province  of  United  States  (Fort  Whipple,  Arizona). 

The  true  M.  fulvifrons  of  Mexico  differs  simply  in  deeper  colors,  the 
shade  above  being  decidedly  fulvous,  instead  of  grayish,  and  the  lower  parts 
much  more  deeply  ocliraceous,  the  abdomen  not  approaching  white ;  the 
wing-markings  are  also  tinged  witli  ochraceous. 

Habits.  This  species,  ])oth  new  to  our  fauna  and  previously  undescribed, 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Coues  at  Fort  Whipple.  It  belongs  to  a  newly  established 
genus  of  Flycatcliers,  recently  established  by  Mr.  Sclater,  similar  to  Empido- 
nax.  So  tar  as  known,  its  members  are  more  or  less  tropical  in  their  resi- 
dence. It  is  a  rare  summer  resident  at  Fort  Whipple,  arriving  there  early 
in  May,  Nothing  is  stated  in  reference  to  its  habits,  except  that  they  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Empidonaces. 


Gexus 


Gould. 


Pijrorephalus,  Gould,  Zool,  of  Beagle,   1838,  44. 

Gen.  Char.     Tarsus  moderate,  very  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  hind  toe  not 

longer  than  the  lateral.  Bill 
slender,  very  narrow  at  the  base. 
Tail  broad,  even,  considerably 
shorter  than  the  wings  (about 
four  fifths),  which  reach  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  tail. 
First  quill  shorter  than  the 
fifth.  Head  with  a  conspicu- 
ous rounded  crest.  Sexes  dis- 
similar. Male  with  the  crown 
and  lower  parts  red  (except  in 
E.  ohscurus) ;  tail,  back,  and 
wings  dark  brown. 

Pt/TOCfjthalus  rubintus. 
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The  single  Xortli  American  specii's  of  this  genus  is  readily  distinguished 
among  otlier  Flycatchers  l>y  the  bright  red  of  the  uniU'r  parts.  Tlie  leniale 
is  quite  different  in  color  from  the  male,  being  peculiar  in  this  respect  among 
North  American  Flycatchers. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

E.  obscunia.'  Eiitiivly  uiiilonn  sppia-hiowii  iH-heatl  ,  with  a  \viiie-|tiiri)le 
tinge  postfiiorly  aiid  on  the  roiolu-ad.     IFab.    Peru. 

ILnibineus.  Whole  crown,  and  <'ntire  lower  parts  (oX(  ept  lininj.'  of  u  i-.iir), 
brilliant  scarlet-red;  a  stripe  on  side  of  the  head,  and  entire*  upper  parts, 
sepia-brownish.  FernaJp,  Whitish  anteriorly  heneath,  more  or  less  reddish 
posteriorly;  anterior  portion  with  <hisky  streaks;  crown  dusky.  Ydkihj 
without  any  red;  leathers  ahove  bordered  with  lighter;  streaks  heneath 
numerous.      Length,  about  5.o0. 

The  brown  ol';i  dark  sepia  east,  edges  of  mm ng- feathers  not  appreeiably 
paler,  the  red  with  a  slight  carmine  shade.  Xo  Avhitish  on  the  edge  of 
outernor  on  tips  of  other  tail-feathers.     I  [alt.    South  America     var.  7' nb  in  ens} 

Similar  to  la.st,  but  outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  distinctly  whitish, 
the  rest  tipped  slightly  with  whitish.     Hah.    Northern  South  America 

(Bogota  and  Guayaquil) var.  nanus} 

The  brown  of  a  decided  grayish  cast,  and  edges  of  wing-feathers  very 
distinctly  paler ;  red  more  scarlet  (but  eipially  intense).  Xo  whitish 
tips  to  tail-feather.*,  and  no  white  edge  to  the  outer.  Hab.  Middle 
America  ;  north  into  southern  border  of  Fnited  States       .    var.  mexica  n  ns. 


Pyrocephalus  rubineus,  var.  mexicanus,  Sclater. 

SED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Ptjrocephalus  rubineus,  Lawkknck,  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  V,  May,  1851,  115.  Cassin",  111.  I, 
IV,  1853,  127,  pL  xvii.  —  Baiuo,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S5S,  201. — Salvadoui,  Atti.  Milan. 
vii,  1864.  —  Heerm.  X,  H,  38.  Tyranmila  coronaUt,  Swainsox,  W.vglki:,  Isis,  1831, 
529.  Pyrocephalus  naiius,  Woodhouse,  Sitgreavc-'s  Report,  1853,  75  (not  uf  (Joild). 
PyrocepJuilus  mexiainus,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  45,  50,  360  ;  1S64,  176.  —  lu.  Ibis, 
1859,  442. —  Ib.  (."atal.  227.  —  ScL.vrKR  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1860,  399  (Guatemala).— 
Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  68.  — C«>opei;,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  .333. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  a  full  rounded  or  globular  crest.  Tail  even.  Crown  and  whole 
under  parts  bright  carmine-red;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the 
bill,  and  the  lining  of  the  wing,  dull  grayish-brown;  the  upper  tail-coverts  darker;  the 
tail  almost  black ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  and  edges  of  secondaries  and  tertials 

1  Piiroccphahis  obscurus,  GouLD,  Zool.  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  45. — Sclateu,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  4G  ; 
Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  228  (Peru). 

'^  Pyrocephalus  rubineus,  (Bonn.)  Cab.  Mnscicapa  rubinea,  Bonn,  (ex  Buff.  pi.  enl.  eolxv, 
f.  1).  Pyrocephalus  r.  Cabaxis  ct  Heix.  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  p.  67.  — Scl.yter,  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862, 
227. 

3  Pyrocephalus  ruhimm,  var.  names,  Gould,  Zoiil.  Beag.  iii,  45,  pi.  vii.  — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S. 
1859,  46,  144  ;  1860,  282,  295  ;  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  p.  228.  The  last  is  hardly  separable  by 
the  characters  given,  as,  although  they  arc  never  seen  in  southern  specimens,  they  are  not  con- 
stant in  the  northern  ones.  Sjiecimens  of  ?<an2M  are  as  large  as  any  of  rubineus,  there  being  in 
every  region  a  great  range  of  variation  in  dimensions. 
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dull  white  towards  the  edj^os.  Female  similar,  without  the  crest ;  the  crown  brown,  like 
the  hiuk  ;  the  under  parts  wiiitish  anteriorly,  streaked  with  brown  ;  behind  wliite,  tinged 
with  red  or  ochraeeous.  Leuj^'th  of  mule  aljout  5.o<) ;  wing,  .'>.2.'> ;  tail,  2.7.'>.  Young 
resembling  the  leniale,  but  lacking  any  trace  of  red,  and  witli  each  featlier  of  the  upper 
parts  bordered  with  whitisii,  producing  a  very  vari«*gated  appearance. 

Hah.  Valleys  of  Kio  tirande  and  Gila  southward.  Localities:  Honduras  (Moork, 
V.  Z.  S.  1^09,  .io)  ;  Cordova  (8cl.  It'GlJ,  2UG)  ;  Vera  Cruz,  hot  to  alpine  regions  (Sum. 
M.  JU.  6.  1,  yol)  ;  YucaUu  (Lawk.  K.,  liOl);  Arizoua  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  186G,  G4). 

Every  stage  between  the  youngest  plumage  described  and  the  adult  male 
may  Ihj  found  in  a  large  series  of  immature  specimens  :  the  shade  of  the  red 

in  both  sexes  frequently  varies,  it  being 

sometimes  of  a  slightly  rosaceous  tint, 

and  again  decidedly  inc'l'dng  to  orange; 

its  amount  in  the  female  varies  almost 

with    the    individual.      Tlie   two    South 

American  races  (var.  nanus  and  var.  ru- 

hincus ;  see  synopsis)  differ  in  having  the 

brown  of  upper  parts,  etc.,  very  decidedly 

darker ;  no  appreciable  light  edgings  to 

wing-feathers,    and    sometimes    an    ap- 

preciably  more   intense   red.      One    ot 

them  {nanus)  has  a  distinct  white  outer  edge  to  lateral  tail-feather,  and 

slight  whitish  tips  to  the  other ;  the  other  has  no  more  than  a  trace  of 

these  markings. 

Habits.  This  brilliant  species  is  a  rare  summer  visitant  to  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  probably  Southern  California.  It  is  fovind  throughout 
Middle  America.  It  has  only  within  a  few  years  been  known  as  a  resident 
within  our  territory,  but  was  first  observed  in  Texas  by  Captain  McCown,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  1850,  and  its  claim  to  a  place  in  our  fauna 
puldicly  made  by  Mr.  G.  X.  Lawrence.  Captain  McCown,  in  some  notes  on 
the  liabits  of  certain  Texan  birds,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  N.  Y. 
Lyceum,  speaks  of  this  Flycatcher  as  being  seldom  seen,  and  of  his  having 
noticed  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  Western  Texas.  He  always  found  them 
near  ponds  of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande,  generally  on  a  tree 
or  a  stake  near  the  water.  He  only  met  with  one  nest,  and  this  was  in- 
accessible.    It  was  built  on  an  acacia  over  the  water. 

Lieutenant  Couch,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cassin,  states  that  he  first  met  with 
this  bird  at  Charco  Escondido,  in  Tamaulipas,  on  the  10th  of  March.  The 
males  had  come  in  advance  of  the  females,  as  the  latter  were  not  observed 
until  se\  eral  weeks  afterwards.  Early  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  sunset, 
one  of  these  l)irds  came  to  the  artificial  lake  constructed  there  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive disposition,  usually  sitting  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  low  chirp.     He  subsequently  met  with  these  birds  in  Nueva 
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Leon.     In  t!:eir  lia))it.s  they  appeared  to  Ije  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
smaller  northern  Flvcatchers. 

Dr.  Henry  also  met  with  these  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Webster,  in 
New  Mexico  ;  he  found  tiieni  exceedingly  rare,  and  his  observations  were 
contirniatory  of  their  partiality  lor  the  neigliborhood  of  water.  His  first 
specimen  was  obtained  on  the  liio  Mimbres,  near  Fort  Webster,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  met  with  an  individual  o^  this  Flycatcher  near  the  settle- 
ment of  Quihi,  in  Texas,  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  breeding  in  a  thicket. 
He  did  not  hear  it  utter  any  note. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Sumichi-ast,  this  bird  is  very 
abundant  throughout  the  entire  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  common  every- 
where, at  all  heights,  in  the  hot,  the  temperate,  and  the  alpine  regions.  ^Ir. 
Dresser  obtained  a  fine  male  specimen  from  the  San  Pedro  River,  near  San 
Antonio,  in  August.  Another,  a  young  male,  was  obtained  September  25. 
It  was  very  shy,  and  made  its  way  through  the  low  bushes  like  the  Hedge 
S})arrow  of  Europe.  A  third  w^as  obtained  April  5,  after  much  difficulty. 
It  was  not  so  shy  as  the  others,  but  kept  more  in  the  open  country,  always 
perching  on  some  elevated  place.  Its  note  resembled  that  of  the  Milvnlus 
forjicatm. 

This  bird,  according  to  Dr.  Cones,  is  not  found  as  far  to  the  north  as  Fort 
Whipple,  among  the  mountains,  though  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  to  an  ecj^ually  high  latitude.  It  is  also  said  to  be  common  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  and  in  Southern  Arizona  generally. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  (Ibis,  VI,  p.  86)  mentions  finding  this  Flycatcher  tolera- 
blv  abundant  both  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  at  Barcelona,  but  he  did  not  meet 
with  a  specimen  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.  He  notes  its  great  resemblance 
in  habits  to  the  MusHcapm  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Kennerly  reports  that  these  birds  w^ere  often  observed  by  him  at 
various  points  on  the  road,  from  Boca  Grande  to  Los  Xogales.  It  generally 
selected  its  perch  on  the  topmost  branch  of  some  bush  or  tree,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  its  insect  food,  and  then  sallying  out  to  capture  it.  Sometimes 
it  poised  itself  in  a  graceful  manner  in  the  air,  while  its  bright  plumage 
glistened  in  the  sun  like  some  brightlv  colored  flower. 

Dr.  Heermann  procured  a  specimen  of  this  Flycatcher  at  Fort  Yuma, 
where  he  w^as  informed  that  it  w^as  (juite  common  in  spring.  He  saw  other 
individuals  of  this  species  at  Tucson  in  Sonora.  These  birds,  he  states, 
station  themselves  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  and  when  pursued 
appear  quite  wild,  flying  to  a  considerable  distance  before  again  alighting. 

Dr.  Cooper  saw  at  Fort  Mohave,  May  24,  a  bird  which  he  had  no  doul)t 
w^as  an  individual  of  this  species,  but  he  was  not  able  to  procure  it.  It 
perched  upon  the  tops  of  bushes,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  approach  within 
shooting  distance.  One  has  since  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Holden  in 
Colorado  Valley,  lat.  34^  April  18. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Leyland  found  tliis  species  common  on  the  flats  near  Peten, 
in  Guatemala,  as  also  on  the  j)ine  ritlges  of  Belize.  They  have,  he  states, 
a  sin<iular  haljit  of  spinnin*,'  round  and  round  on  the  win^;,  and  then 
dropping,'  suddenly  with  wings  loose  and  fluttering  as  thou«;h  shot,  —  ap- 
parently done  for  amusement.  They  lay  three  or  four  light-colored  eggs 
in  a  small  nest  composed  of  light  grass  and  lined  with  cottony  materials. 
Mr.  Xantus  found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  at  San  Jose,  Mexico, 
May  IG,  1861. 
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Family  ALCEDINIDJE.  —  The  Kingfishers. 

Char.  Head  large;  bill  long,  strong,  straight,  and  sub-pyramidal,  usually  longer  than 
the  head.  Tongue  very  small.  Wings  .short;  leys  small;  the  outer  and  middle  toes 
united  to  their  middle.     Toes  with  the  u.sual  number  of  joints  (2,  3,  4,  5). 

The  gape  of  the  bill  in  the  Kingfishers  is  large,  reaching  to  beneath  the 
eyes.  The  third  primary  is  generally  longest ;  the  first  decidedly  shorter ; 
tlie  secondaries  vary  from  tvdve  to  fifteen  in  number,  all  nearly  cfpial. 
The  secondaries  cover  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  wing.  The  tail  is  short, 
the  feathers  twelve  in  number ;  they  are  rather  narrow,  the  outer  usually 
shorter.  The  lower  part  of  the  tibia  is  bare,  leaving  the  joint  and  the  tarsus 
uncovered.  The  tareus  is  covered  anteriorly  with  plates  ;  behind,  it  is 
shagreen-like  or  granulated.  The  hind  toe  is  connected  with  the  inner,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  and  the  others  a  regular  sole,  which  extends  unbroken 
l)eneath  the  middle  and  outer  as  far  as  the  latter  are  united.  The  inner  toe 
is  nmch  shorter  than  the  outer.  The  claws  are  sharp ;  the  middle  expanded 
on  its  inner  edge,  but  not  pectinated. 

The  North  American  species  of  Kingfisher  belong  to  the  subfamily 
Ccrylincc,  characterized  by  the  crested  head,  and  the  plumage  varying  with 
sex  and  age.  The  single  genu.<5  Ccryle  includes  two  types,  Strcptocerylc  and 
Chloroccrylc. 

Genus  CERYLE.  Boie. 


Ccrtfle,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  316,  ch.     (Tyi)e,  Akedo  ntdis  of  Africa.) 
Ispida,  Sw.  Birds,  II,  1837,  336.     (Type,  A.  akyon,  in  part.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  long,  straight,  and  strong,  the  culmen  slightly  advancing  on  the  fore- 
head and  sloping  to  the  acute  tip ;  the  sides  much  compressed ;  the  lateral  margins  rather 
dilated  at  the  base,  and  straight  to  the  tip ;  the  gonys  long  and  ascending.  Tail  rather 
long  and  broad.     Tarsi  vshort  and  stout. 

Tliis  genus  is  distinguished  from  typical  Alcedo  (confined  to  the  Old 
World)  by  the  longer  tail,  an  indented  groove  on  each  side  the  culmen, 
inner  toe  much  longer  than  the  hinder  instead  of  equal,  etc. 

The  two  species  of  North  American  Kingfishers  belong  to  two  different 
subgenera  of  modern  systematists,  the  one  to  Streptoceryle,  Bonap.,  the  other 
to  Chloroceryle,  Kaup.     The  characters  of  these  subgenera  are  as  follows :  — 

Streptoceryle,  Bonap.  (1854).     Bill  very  stout  and  thick.    Tarsus  about 
equal  to  the  hind  too ;  much  shorter  than  the  inner  anterior.     Plumage 
without  metallic  gloss ;  the  occipital  feathers  much  elongated,  linear,  and 
distinct.     Type,  C.  alcyon. 
Chloroceryle,  Kaup  (1849).    Size  smaller  and  shape  more  slender  than  in 
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thf  prt'ceding.  Bill  lonp,  tliiii.  Tarsi  longer  than  hiiul  too;  almost  or  quite  as 
long  as  tlif  inner  auteriur.  I'liiniagt.' with  a  green  metallic  gloss  ul>uve ;  the 
occi|)ut  witli  a  crest  of  rather  short,  iuilisliuct  Icuthurs.    Type,  *1.  amazoua. 

The  p'iiii8  CV/i/lf  was  established  by  l>«>ie  on  the  A/rrdo  rt'dis,  of  Liniupus, 
an  Atrieaii  S[»ecies.  Muilern  sy.steinati.sts  sejtarate  the  Aiiieiieau  Kiii;;H.sheis 
I'roia  those  of  tlie  Old  World,  aud  if  correct  iu  so  viuiu^  another  geueric 
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name  must  be  selected  for  the  former.  If  the  two  American  sections  he 
combined  into  one,  Ch/owrrn/Ic  of  Kanp  (type,  Ahfdo  amnznna)  must  1)6 
t.'iken  as  beinjjf  the  older,  unless,  indeed,  hpida  of  Swainson  (1837)  be 
admissible.  This  appears  to  have  been  based  on  Alccdo  nlcyon,  although 
including  also  some  Old  World  species. 


Ceryl©  alcyon,  Bote. 

BELTED  KINOFISHEB. 

Akrrfn  nJqion,  Ltmnmifs,  Ryst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  180.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  59.— 
ArnrnoN,  Orn.  Biof,'.  I,  1831,  384  ;  pi.  Ixxvii.  — I  p..  Bir<ls  America.  —  Max.  Cab.  J. 
Vr,  1858,  102.  Ceriih  alcyon,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  316.  —  BuKWEii,  X.  Am.  Oolog\%  I, 
1857,  110,  pi.  iv,  fig.  52  (egg).  —  Wood,  Am.  Naturalist,  1868,  379  (nesting).  —  Baikd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  158. — Cooper  &  SrcKi.EY,  167.  —  Dai.l  &  Bannister,  Ch. 
Ac.  I,  i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).  —  FiNscH,  Abh.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  29  (Alaska).  —  Samuels, 
125. —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  337. —Allen,  B.  Fla.  300.  Mcffacrn/le  aJciio», 
REiCHENn.  Handh.  Sp.  Orn.  I,  ii,  1851,  25,  pi.  ccccxii,  fig.  3108-9.  Is])ida  ludm-ici- 
ana,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  452.  ''Alo:do  jaguacafe,  Dumont,  Diet.  Sc.  Nat. 
I,  1816,  455 "  (Cassin).  '' Alcrdn  ffvnev,  Vieillot,  Nonv.  Diet.  XIX,  1818,  406," 
(Cas.sin).     Streptoccryh  alcyon,  Cabams,  Mus.  Hein.  II,  151, 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  a  long  crest.  Above  ashy-blue,  without  metallic  lustre.  Beneath, 
with  a  concealed  band  across  the  occiput,  and  a  spot  anterior  to  the  eye.  pure  white. 
A  band  across  the  breast,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings,  like  the  back. 
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rririwirit's  wliitc  on  tlie  l.asal  half.  t!ic  t.-rtiiinal   iiiispotU'd.     Tail  wifli  transverse  bands 

unil  spots  (.i    wl.itc.      t'thinl*-   anil    ijotmy  with  suit's  of   body  iuid    a  l.aiul    aci(»>.    ll»f 

bflly    bflow    tilt'     |M'«t(>ral     otje 

li^dit  clu'stnut;  the  jM-rtoial  l)an<l 

inoH'   or   l»'.<s    tinjr«'d    witli    ila- 

wuno.      lA'ii<.'tli   of  adult   alnMit 

Vl.'^i  imln's,  win^',  «».(M». 

II.Mt.  Tluj  entire  continent  ol" 
North  America  to  ranania.  iii- 
eluiUn^'  Wt'st  Indies.  Lotah- 
ties:  Honduras  (Moohk.  I*.  Z.  S. 
18oy,5;J;  S.L.  Ibis,  II,  n(;);Sta. 
Cruz,  winter  (Nkwton.  Ibis  I, 
07);  Behze  (Sei,.  Ibis,  I,  l.'II); 
York  Factory.  II.  H.  T.  (Mikiiav, 
Ethnb.  Phil.  J.  Jan  1S0(»);  Cuba 
(Cab.  .T.  IV,  101  ;  (a-NDi,.  Rep. 
1. 18(J(;,  2!)2) ;  Hahanias  (Huyant, 
IJost.  Soc.  VII,  IH.")!));  .Jamaica 
(GossK,  IJirds  .Jam.  81 ;  Orizaba 
(Sci.  P.  Z.  S.  18()0,  2.">.']) ;  Paii- 
anja  (Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  ISOl, 
318  n.);  Costa  Rica  (Cab.  .1.  18<;2, 
102;  Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  IX.  118);  Tolia'jo  (Tart>.  Ann.  Ma^^  19,80);  Texas  (Drf.«pfr, 
ibis,  LSO.'>,  471);  Arizona  (CotES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1800,  oD) ;  Sta.  IBariholeiny  (Slxd.  OlV. 
1800,  'i><:>). 

Tliis  species  varies  considerably  in  size  with  locality,  as  (!<»  so  many 
others.  Western  specimens  are  ai>])reeiahly  lai'iivr,  esi)ecially  those  lioin  the 
northwest  coast.  Accortlin*,^  to  Xuttall  and  Aiidiihon,  it  is  tlie  female  that 
has  the  transverse  band  of  chestnnt  across  tlie  l)elly.  In  this  they  may  be 
correct ;  but  several  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  marked  female 
(perhaps  en-oneonsly)  sliow  no  indication  of  the  chestnut.^ 

Two  closely  allied  but  much  larger  species  l^elong  to  Middle  and  South 
America.  They  differ  in  having  the  wliole  body  beneath  of  a  retldish 
color. 

Habits.  The  common  Belted  Kingfisher  of  Xorth  America  is  a  widely 
distribute<l  species  at  all  times,  and  in  the  summer  is  found  in  every  portion 
of  Xorth  America,  to  the  Arctic  Ocear  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  more  or  less  ivsidcnt  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
mild  and  open  winters  a  few  have  been  known  to  linger  throughout  New 
England,  and  even  in  higher  latitudes.  In  18.57  Captain  Blakiston  found 
it  remaining  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  until  the  7th 
of  October;  and  afterwards,  in  1859,  at  Pembina,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  ob- 

^  This  confoundinff  of  tlu^  two  sexes  has  pmhahly  resulted  from  fnioss-work  of  the  collector, 
who,  noticiuf?  the  marked  difiVrenec  between  the  male  and  fenuile,  and  naturally  supposing  the 
former  to  be  the  more  brifrhtly  colored,  marked   the   rufous-breasted   specimens  accordingly  ; 
while  the  few  marked  correctly  may  have  been  thus  labelh;d  after  cartful  dissection. 
VOL.  11.  50 
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served  tluMii  to  hv  i)res('iit,  altlinir^U  the  river  was  not  yot  open.  Those 
that  have  migrated  to  the  S(»iith  make  their  reapijearante  in  spriii*;  through- 
out tlie  eontinent  as  soon  Jis,  and  not  untVequently  before,  the  ice  has  disap- 
]>eared  from  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

It  occui-s  in  extreme  northern  hititudes.  !^^r.  MacFarlane  roreivtMl  skins 
from  the  Eskimos  obtained  ou  the  Arctic  coast,  and  Mr.  Dall  fountl  them 
breeding  at  Fort  Yukon,  wliere  it  was  (juite  common  on  all  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  that  liver.  It  was  also  found  by  Dr.  Iliehardson  frequenting 
all  the  large  streams  of  the  fur  countries,  as  far  at  least  as  the  67th  parallel. 
In  California  a  larger  race  than  our  Atlantic  species  is  found  abundantly 
along  the  coast,  and  about  nearly  every  stream  or  lake  in  which  the  wrter 
is  not  turbid  an«l  muddy. 

Mr.  A.  Newton  reports  this  bird  as  a  winter  visitant  at  St.  Croix,  leaving 
the  island  late  in  April.  Tt  fre([uents  mangrove  swamps  and  the  mouths 
of  small  streams,  sometimes  fishing  half  a  mile  out  at  sea.  The  stomach  of 
one  contained  sliells  of  crabs.  The  occurrence  of  two  specimens  of  this 
species  in  Irtdand  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Tliompson. 

The  Kingfisher  is  an  eminently  unsocial  species.  Tt  is  never  found  other 
than  in  solitary  pairs,  and  these  are  very  rarely  seen  together.  They  feed 
almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  tliey  ca[)ture  by  plunging  into  the  water, 
and  which  thev  alwavs  swallow  whole  on  emerging  from  their  bath.  Un- 
digested  portions  of  their  food,  such  as  scabis,  bones,  etc.,  they  have  the 
power  of  occasit)nally  ejecting  from  their  stomachs.  They  may  usually  be 
noticed  by  tlie  side  of  streams,  mill-ponds,  and  lakes,  stationed  on  some  con- 
venient position  that  enables  them  to  overlook  a  deep  place  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  and  they  rarely  make  a  plunge  without  accomplishing  their 
oliject. 

The  crv  of  the  Kingtislier,  uttered  when  he  is  disturbed,  or  when  moving 
from  place  to  place,  and  occasionally  just  as  he  is  about  to  make  a  plunge, 
is  loud  and  hai-sh,  and  resembles  the  noise  made  by  a  watchman's  nittle. 
This  noise  he  makes  repeatedly  at  all  hours,  and  most  especially  at  night, 
during  the  breeding- season,  whenever  he  returns  to  the  nest  with  food  for 
his  mate  or  young. 

They  nest  in  deep  holes  excavated  by  themselves  in  the  sides  of  streams, 
ponds,  or  clifl's,  not  always  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water.  These  ex- 
cavations are  often  near  their  accustomed  fishing-grounds,  in  some  neighbor- 
ing bank,  usuallv  not  manv  feet  from  the  uround,  alwavs  in  drv  gravel,  and 
sufficientlv  high  to  l>e  in  no  danger  of  inundation.  Thev  make  their 
burrow  with  great  industry  and  rapidity,  relieving  one  another  from  time 
to  time,  and  working  incessantlv  until  the  result  is  satisfactorilv  accom- 
plislied.  When  digging  through  a  soft  fine  sand-bank  their  progress  is 
surprising,  sometimes  making  a  deep  excavation  in  a  single  night.  The 
pages  of  "  The  American  Naturalist "  contain  several  animated  contro- 
versies as  to  the  depth,  the  shape,  and  the  equipments  of  these  passages. 
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The  result  of  tlio  evidence  thus  <;iven  seems  to  he  tliat  th(»  hoh's  the 
Kinj^tisliers  in.ike  jire  not  less  tlisiu  lour  nor  more  tliun  tifteen  teet  in 
length  ;  that  some  are  perfectly  stmight,  while  some,  just  he  lore  their 
termination,  turn  to  tlie  riglit,  and  others  to  tlie  left  ;  and  that  all  have, 
at  or  near  the  terminus,  an  enlarged  space  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 
Here  the  eggs  are  usually  hud  on  the  hare  sand,  there  heinir  verv  rarclv  if 
ever,  any  attempt  to  construct  a  nest.  The  use  of  hay,  dry  grass,  and  feath- 
ers, spoken  of  hy  the  ohler  writers,  does  not  ai)pear  to  be  confirmed  by  moie 
recent  testimony.  Yet  it  is  ([uite  possible  that  in  certain  situati«»ns  the  u.sc 
of  dry  materials  may  be  resorted  to  to  protect  the  eggs  from  a  too  damj) 
soil. 

The  idace  cliosen  for  the  excavation  is  not  always  near  water.  In  the 
spring  of  ISoo  I  found  tlie  nest  of  a  Kingfisher  in  a  bank  bv  the  side  of  the 
carriage  path  on  Mount  Washington,  ww  than  a  mile  from  any  water.  It 
was  a  shaUow  excavation,  made  that  sea.son,  and  contained  fresh  eggs  the 
latter  part  of  May.  The  foo«l  of  the  jiair  wjis  taken  near  the  dam  of  a  saw- 
mill on  PealMMly  IJiver.  In  another  instance  a  i)air  of  Kingfishers  made 
their  abode  in  a  sand-bank  in  the  midst  of  the  villagi^  of  Hingham,  within 
two  rods  of  the  main  street,  and  withina  few  feet  of  a  dwelling,  and  not  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  water.  Here  the  Cimfidence  they  dis])layed  was  not 
misplaced.  They  were  ])rotected,  and  their  singular  habits  carefully  and 
curiously  watched.  During  tlu^  day  they  were  cautious,  reticent,  and  mrely 
seen,  but  during  the  night  they  seemed  to  be  passing  back  and  forth  contin- 
ually, the  reti'.rn  of  each  parent  being  announced  by  a  loud  rattling  cry. 
T^iter  in  the  season,  when  the  yt>ung  reipiired  constant  attention,  these  noc- 
turnal noises  seemed  nearly  incessant,  and  became  almost  a  nuisance  to  the 
family. 

The  Kingfisher,  having  once  selected  a  situation  for  its  nest,  is  very 
tenacious  of  it,  and  mrely  forsakes  it  unless  compelled  to  by  too  great 
annovances.  Thev  will  submit  to  be  robbed  time  after  time,  and  still 
return  to  the  same  sj)ot  and  renew  their  attempts.  They  are  devoted  to 
their  vounn,  exhibit  jrreat  solicitude  if  their  safety  is  threatened,  and  will 
sutler  chemselves  to  Ite  taken  from  their  nest  rather  than  leave  it,  and 
innnediately  return  to  it  again. 

^Ir.  Dall  ol>served  a  male  bird  of  this  species  digging  other  holes  in  the 
bank  near  his  nest,  apparently  for  amusement  or  occupation.  They  were 
never  more  than  two  feet  in  length  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  He 
seemed  to  abandon  them  as  soon  as  made,  though  seen  to  retire  into  one  to 
eat  a  fish  he  had  captured. 

The  eggs  are  usually  six,  rarely  seven,  in  number,  and  are  of  a  beautifully 
clear  crystal  whiteness.  They  are  very  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  and  mciis- 
ure  X.31  l>y  l,Otj  inches,  , 
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Ceryl©  americana,  var.  cabanisi,  Tschudi. 

TEXAS  KINGFISHEB;  6BEEN  KINOFISHEB. 

Alcedo  (uncricanci,  (Imki.ix,  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1788,  451  (in  part).  Ccnjlc  americcnna,  Law- 
KKNCE,  Annals  N,  V.  Lycruui,  V,  1351,  118  (first  introtluction  into  the  fauna  of 
United  Statt's).  —  Cansin,  Illustrations,  1,  1855,  255.  —  Buewek,  N.  Am.  Oology,  I, 
1857,  3,  pi.  iv,  f.  5:3  U'fJJi,')-  —  Haiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  159,  pi.  xlv.  —  Ib.  Mex. 
B.  II  ;  Birds  7,  pi.  vii.  —  Ckopek,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  339.  Alcedo  riridis,  Vieillot, 
Nouv.  Diet.  XIX,  1818,  413  (Cassin).  Ceri/k  cabanm,  Kerhexb.  Handb.  sp.  Orn. 
I,  27.  —  Cabax.  Mus.  Hein.  II,  147.     Alcedo  cabanisi,  T^cnvm. 

Sp.  Chah.  Head  slightly  crested.  L'pper  part;!,  together  with  a  pectoral  and  .i')dominal 
band  of  blotches,  glossy  green,  lus  also  a  line  on  each  side  the  throat.  Under  parts 
generally,  a  collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  double  series  of  spots  on  the  quills, 
white.  Female  with  a  broad  band  of  chestnut  across  the  bresvst.  Youny  of  both  sexes 
similar  to  the  adult,  but  white  beneath  tinged  with  buff,  and  marki  ig  on  breast  more 
obsolete.     Length  about  8.00  ;  wing,  3.14. 

FIai!.  Rio  Grande  region  of  Texas  and  southward.  Localities :  Honduras  (Scl.  P. 
Z.  S.  18.38,  358) ;  Bogota  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1853,  130) :  Cordova  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  286)  ; 
Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis.  L  131)  ;  Honduras  (Ibis,  II,  117)  ;  S.  E.  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis.  1865, 
472,  breeds)  ;  Colorado  River  (Coues  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  59) ;  Costa  Rica  (Lawr.  N.  Y. 
Lye.  IX,  1 18). 

This  s])ecies  is  much  smaller  than  the  Northern  or  Belted  Kingtisher,  and 
is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  diagnostic  marks  already  given.  The  sexes 
apijear  to  ditter,  like  those  of  C.  alcyon,  namely,  the  female  being  distin- 
guished by  a  rufous  pectoral  band,  which  is  wanting  in  the  male 

Tschudi  and  Cabanis  separate  the  northern  from  the  more  southern  bird 
under  the  name  of  C.  cabanisi ;  Tschudi  retaining  the  name  of  C.  americana 
for  specimens  resident  in  eastern  South  America.  The  differences  are 
said  to  consist  in  the  larger  size,  longer  bill,  greater  extension  of  the  white 
of  the  throat,  and  the  decided  spotting  on  the  wing-coverts  and  quills  of 
cabanisi.  Thoiigh  these  differences  are  readily  appreciable,  they  correspond 
so  entirely  with  natural  laws,  distinguishing  northern  and  southern  in- 
dividuals of  most  resident  species,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  them  as 
merely  modifications  of  a  single  species. 

Several  other  species  of  Chloroccrylc  proper  are  found  in  Tropical  America. 

Habits.  So  far  as  is  certainly  known,  this  species  is  only  found  \vithin 
our  fauna  as  a  bird  of  Texas,  where  it  is  occasional,  rather  than  common,  and 
confined  to  its  western  limits.  From  information  received,  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  yet  become  known  as  at  least  of  rare  occurrence  in  Southern 
Florida,  and  possildy  along  the  whole  gulf  coast.  It  was  first  noticed  as  a 
bird  of  the  United  States  l)y  Captain  McCown,  and  added  to  our  list  by 
Mr.  LawTence,  in  1851.  It  has  since  then  been  occasionallv  taken  near  the 
\\\o  Grande  and  in  all  the  northeastern  portions  of  Mexico.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  nearly  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  be  abundant  also  in  Central 
America. 
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Mr.  Dresser  noticed  several  of  these  birds  at  Mataiiioras,  in  August,  and 
afterwards  found  them  coninion  on  the  Nueces  and  tlie  Leona  Hivers,  in 
which  places  they  wen^  breeding.  In  December  lie  saw  others  near  Eagle 
Pass.     They  were  nowhere  so  aljundant  as  the  common  belted  species. 

Dr.  Coues  states  tliat  they  have  been  observed  on  several  points  on  the 
Colorado  Iliver  between  Fort  Mohave  and  Fort  Yuma,  —  the  only  instances 
of  their  occuiTence  in  the  United  States  other  than  on  the  Hio  (irande.  AVe 
have  but  little  information  in  regard  to  their  Jiabits.  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  differ  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Salvin  states  that  this  species  occurs  abundantly  everywhere  upon 
the  small  streams  in  the  Atlantic  coast  region,  and  in  the  interior  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  was  frequently  observed  near  Duefias,  both  on  the  Gua- 
ealate  and  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Duenas.  And  Mr.  J.  F.  Hamilton,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  birds  from  tlie  province  of  Santo  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  states  that 
he  found  this  species  several  times  in  the  vicinity  of  shallow  pools,  most 
especially  those  of  which  the  banks  were  well  >vooded.  Several  times  he 
saw  them  perched  on  logs  projecting  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  Dr.  Bur- 
meister  speaks  of  this  bird  (var.  americana)  as  the  most  common  species 
of  Kingfisher  in  Brazil.  It  is  there  met  with  everywhere  near  the  small 
brooks,  on  the  overhanging  branches,  and  plunging  into  the  w^ater  after  its 
prey,  which  consists  especially  of  small  fish.  It  is  less  shy  than  otlier 
species,  coming  (juite  near  to  the  settlements  and  being  easily  shot.  Its 
nest  is  found  in  holes  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  also  mentions  finding  this  species  pretty  common  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  especially  among  the  niangroves  in  the  swamps  and 
lagoons. 

F^iZS  marked  as  those  of  Kinjrfishei's  were  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Berlandier,  of  Matamoras,  and  are  presumed  to  belong  to  this 
specdes,  though  no  notes  in  relation  to  their  parentage,  and  none  referring 
to  this  bird,  were  found  among  his  papers.  Except  in  size,  they  closely 
resembled  eggs  of  the  C.  alcyon,  being  of  a  pure  bright  crystal-white  color, 
and  measuring  1.06  inches  in  length  by  .61  in  bleadth. 


Sternum  of  Ceryle  cdcyon. 
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Family  CAFRIMnLGIDiE.  —  The  Goatsuckers. 

CriAR.  Bill  very  short ;  tiie  gape  onormotusly  long  and  wide,  opening  to  beneath  or 
behind  the  eyes.  Culnien  varialde.  Toes  connected  by  a  movable  skin;  secondaries 
lengtliened ;  plumage  soft,  sometimes  very  full  and  loose,  as  in  the  Owls. 

The  preceding  diagnosis  in  connection  with  that  of  the  order  will  suffice 
to  separate  the  Ca primal fjidce  from  their  allies.  Their  closest  relatives  are 
the  C}/ps('/i(la\  next  to  which  perhaps  may  be  reckoned  the  T'rockili(la\ 

In  defining  the  subdivisions  of  this  family,  we  make  use  of  an  excellent 
monograjdi  of  the  American  species  by  Dr.  Sclater,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoolojiical  Societv,  London,  18(i(),  123.  He  establishes  three  subfamilies  as 
follows :  — 

I.  Podarginae.  Claw  of  middle  toe  not  pectinated ;  outer  toe  with  five 
phalanges.     Sternum  with  two  i)airs  of  posterior  tissines. 

Outer  pair  of  posterior  sternal  fissures  much  deeper  than  inner 
pair;  tarsus  long  and  naked.  Eggs  colorless.  Podargus,  Bairacho- 
stomus,  jEgotheles,  Old  World. 

Outer  pair  of  posterior  fissures  much  deeper  than  inner  pair; 
tarsus  extremely  short  and  feathered.     Xycfibiua^  Xew  World. 

II.  Steatornithiuae.  Claw  of  middle  toe  not  pectinated ;  outer  toe  with 
five  phalanges.  Sternum  with  one  pair  of  shallow  posterior  fis^^ures.  Eggs 
colorless.     <S'/frr/o;v/j's,  New  World. 

III.  Caprimulginse.  Claw  of  middle  toe  pectinated  ;  outer  toe  with  four 
phalanges  only.  Sternum  with  one  pair  of  shallow  posterior  fis.sures.  Eggs 
colored  (colorless  in  Antrostomus  nuttalli,  Baird). 

a.    GhJu'irostres.      Rictus   smooth.       Podager,    Lurocalis.    Chordeiles, 
New  World.     Lyncornis^  Eurijutopodus^  Old  World. 
h.    Setirosfres.      Rictus    armed   with    strong    bristles.       Caprimtdgjis, 
Scotornis^  Macrodipieryx,  0\(\  \yor\d;  Antrosiomiu%   Stenopsis,  Hydrop- 
salis^  Hekothreptus,  Xyctidroinus,  Si'phonorhis,  New  World. 

Dr.  Sclater  is  of  the  opinion  that  Podarrfvs  may  ultimately  have  to  be 
placed  in  a  different  family  from  the  Caprimiil(/idfe,  with  or  without  the 
other  genera  placed  under  Podargince ;  of  these  Nj/ctihivs,  the  sole  New 
World  genus  has  species  in  Middle  (including  Jamaica)  and  South  America. 
Stcatornis  canpc7isis,  the  single  representative  of  the  second  subfamily,  is 
found  in  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia.  It  lives  in  caverns  and  deep 
chasms  of  the  rocks,  becoming  excessively  fat  (whence  the  scientific  name), 
and  is  said  to  feed  on  fruits.  The  bill  is  large  and  powerful,  more  like 
that  of  a  Hawk  than  a  Goatsucker. 


Subfamily  CAPRIMULGINiE. 

Char.  Outer  toes  with  ft)ur  digits  only;  claw  of  middle  toe  pectinated.  Sternum 
with  one  pair  only  of  sternal  fissures  or  notches.  Toes  scutellate  above.  Hind  toe 
directed  a  little  more  than  half  forward,  nostrils  separated;  rather  nearer  the  commissure 
than  the  culmen. 


caprimi:lgid.e  —  the  goatsuckkks. 
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The  CaprimuJfjiacc  have  been  divided  hy  Dr.  Sclater  as  follows :  — 

A.  OlabriroBtrea.     Kictus  smooth. 

I.  Tarsus  stout,  longer  than  niiddlf  toe,  entirely  naked         .         .         .  Podager. 

II.  Tarsus  moderate,  shorter  than  middle  toe,  more  or  less  clothed   with 
feathers. 

a.  Tail  short,  almost  square    ........         Lurocalis. 

b.  Tail  elongated,  a  little  forked Chordeiles. 

B*  Setirostres.     Kictus  bristled. 

III.  AeriaL     Tarsi  short,  more  or  less  clothed. 

a.  Wings  normal,  second  and  third  (luills  longest. 

1.  Tail  moderate,  rounded  at  tip 

2.  Tail  elongated,  even  at  tip 

3.  Tail  very  long,  forked  or  bifurcate        .... 
6.  Wings  abnormal  in  male ;  outer  six  quills  nearly  equal 

IV.  TerrestriaL     Tarsi  elongated,  naked. 

a.  Bill  moderately  broad ;  nasal  aperture  scarcely  prominent 

b.  Bill  very  broad ;  nasal  aperture  much  projecting  (Jamaica) 


Antrostoinufi. 

iSteuo^sis. 

Hydropsalis. 

Heleoihreptus. 

Xyctidromus. 
tSiphonorhis. 


Of  the  genera  enumerated  above,  only  two  certainly  belong  to  the  fauna 
of  the  United  States  {Chordeiles  and  Antrostomus),  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Xydidromm  should  be  included,  as  among  the  manu- 


Chordeilfx  popetue. 

script  drawings  of  Dr.  Berlandier,  of  birds  collected  at  ^fatamoras  on  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande,  is  one  that  can  be  readily  referred  to  no  other  than  N. 
cdhicollis}    The  briefest  diagnoses  of  these  three  genera  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

Chordeiles.  Gape  without  bristles;  tarsi  moderate,  partly  feathered;  tail  narrow, 
slightly  forked  ;  plumage  rather  compact. 

^  NycHdromus  alhicoUit.  Cnprimulgus  alhicoUis  and  guianemtis,  Omelin,  S.  N.  T,  1788, 
1030.  Nydidromus  amcricanus,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  18.51,  179.  Xyctidromus  guin nensis, 
dcrhyaniis,  grallarius, — nffinUi  of  authors.  Xydidromiis  ulbicollis,  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 
145.     Hab.  From  Northern  Mexico  southward  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil. 
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Antrostomus.  Gape  with  bristles  ;  tarsi  moderate,  partly  feathered  ;  tail  broad,  con- 

sideniljly  rounded  ;  j)luMi:i<fe  soft. 

NyctidromuB.  Gapi-  with  bristles ;  tarsi  lengthened,  bare ;  tail  broad,  rounded ; 
plumage  soft. 

Genus  CHORDEILES,  Swainson. 

Chordtilcs,  Swainson,  Fauna  IJ<>r.  Aiiier,  II,  1831,  496.    (Type,  Caprimulgus  virginianus.) 

Gkn.  Char.  Bill  small,  the  nostrils  depressed :  the  gape  with  feeble,  inconspicuous 
bristles.  Wings  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  first  quill  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the 
second.  Tail  rather  narrow,  slightly  forked ;  plumage  quite  compact.  Ilabiti?  diurnal 
or  crepuscular. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  belong  to  America,  although  but  two  that  are 
well  characterized  enter  into  tlie  I'auiia  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
easily  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

C.  popetue.  White  patch  on  primaries  extending  over  the  five  outer  quills, 
anterior  to  dieir  middle  portion.  No  rufous  spots  on  (piills,  anterior  to  the 
white  jiatch. 

a.  Dark  mottling  predominating  on  upper  parts  ;  lower  tail-coverts  dis- 
tinctly banded. 

"Wing,  8.00 ;  tail,  4.40.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States 
and  Northwest  coast vat.  popetue. 

Wing,  G.90 ;  tail,  4.00.  More  rufous  mottling  on  scapulars  and 
jugulum,  and  a  decided  ochraceous  tinge  below.  Hah.  West 
Indies        ..........       var.  mi n  o  r  } 

b.  Light  mottling  predominating  on  upper  parts ;  lower  tail-coverts 
only  very  indistinctly  and  sparsely  banded. 

Size  of  var.  popetue.     Hah.    Middle  Province  of  United  States 

var.  henryi. 
C.  acutipennis.     White  patch  on  primaries  extending  over  only  four  outer 
quills,  and  beyond   their   middle  portion  ;  distinct  rufous  spots  on  quills, 
anterior  to  the  white  patch. 

Wing,  6.20  to  6.50;  tail,  3.00  to  4.10.     Hah.    South  America. 

var.  ariitipennia} 
Wing,  7.00  to  7.30 ;  tail,   4.40  to  4.75 ;  Colors  not  appreciably 
different.     Hah.   Middle  America,  north  into  southern  border  of 
United  States        ........        var.  texensis. 

1  Clwrdcilcs  popetue,  var.  minor,  Cabanis.  Chordriles  vnnor.  Cab.  Joum.  f.  Om.  1856,  p.  5. 
—  ScLATER,  Catal.  Am.  B.  1862,  279,     Ch.  gnndlachi.  Lawk.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VI,  165. 

'^  Chordcilcs  acutipennis,  (Bodd.)  Cass.  Capri mutgus  acutipcnnit,  Bodd.€UT,  Tab.  PL  Enl. 
p.  46  ^1733).  Chordcilcs  a.  Cassix,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1851  (Catalogue  of  Caprimulgidoc,  in  Mus. 
Philad.  Acad.).  Caprimulgus  acutus,  (^mkl.  C.  prninostis,  TscHUDi.  C.  exilis,  Lesson. 
Chordeiles  lahirulatus,  Jaudixe.  "  Caprimulgus  semitorquatus^  L.,  Gm.,  Pr,  Max.'"  Tschudi. 
Cluyrdeiles  peruvianus,  Peale.     Hob.  South  America. 
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Chordeiles  popetue,  var.  popetue,   P.aiki". 

NIOHT-HAWK;  BULL-BAT. 

Caprunu/'jKs  pojufur,  Vikilmit,  Ois.  Am.  Srpt.  I,  l>o7,  56,  itl.  x\iv  (9).  Chordeiles 
jMt/H'tiie,  Baiiii»,  liinls  N.  Am.  l.s.'.S,  l'»l.  —  Lui:i.,  Vi.  \l.  A.  Iii^t.  IV,  1>»»4,  113 
(Br.  Col.  lu'stiug).  —  (.'oui'KU  i  Sitklky,  l«iO.  -  Samikls,  122.  Cupriintiff/tisanieri- 
canus,  \ViL.sox,  V,  1812,  Gii,  i»l.  cxl.  f.  1,  2.  Chonlciirs  tnucicunus,  DkKay,  N.  Y. 
Zool.  IF,  1844,  34,  |»1.  xxvii.  (Jdfiriiiiuf'fu.s  cinjuiinuus,  |)1:iss().n,  II,  17«)t»,  477  (in 
part  only).  -^  Am.  Orn.  l5io^'.  11,  1>34,  273,  ^.l.  ixlvii.  —  Max.  Cal..  .1.  VI,  1858.  — 
WAKTllArsF.N,  Cab.  J.  18t)8,  373  uu'stiiig).  Cdpriniuhjus  {Chorthihs\  rinfiniduus, 
S\v.  F.  Hor.-.\m.  II.  1831,  62.  i'l,„rdeil<!i  cinjinhinuH,  Hon.  List,  1838. —  Aru.  liinlii 
Am.  1,  1840,  151),  pi.  xliii.  —  Newiikiuiy,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Oregon  Kout«-,  7S>  ;  Kt'i».  P. 
K.  li.  Surv.  VI,  1857.     Lon(j-icinijrd  (/oofsurkcr,  I'ennant,  .\i<;tie  Zool.  II,  1785,  337. 

Sp.  Chak.  Male,  above  greeiiis^li-black,  but  ^vitll  little  inotlliujr  on  the  head  and  back. 
Wing-covert>  varied  with 
grayish  ;  scapulars  witli  yel- 
lowish-rufous. A  nuchal  band 
ol'  fine  gray  mottling,  belund 
which  is  another  coar.ser  one 
of  rufous  spots.  A  white  V- 
shaped  mark  on  the  throat ; 
behind  this  a  collar  of  pale 
rufous  blotches,  and  another 
on  the  breast  of  grayish 
mottlir  ■.  Under  parts  band- 
ed tvausversel}'  with  dull  yel- 
lov  isb  or  reddish-white  and 
brown.  Wing-quills  Apjite 
unif*rnily  brown.  The  five 
outer  primaries  with  a  aa  hite 
blotch  (al)out  half  an  inch 
long)   midway   between    the 

tip  and  carpal  joint,  not  extending  on  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  quill.  Tail  with  a 
termin.il  white  patch,  which  does  not  reach  the  outer  edge  of  the  feathers.  Feutoh  with- 
out the  caudal  white  pi^teh,  the  white  tail-l»ands  more  mottled,  the  white  of  the  throat 
mixed  with  reddish.      Length   of   male.   0.;"i();  wing,  8.20. 

IIab.  United  States  and  norti.  to  Hudson  Bay  :  in  winter  visits  Greater  Antilles, 
and  southward  to  Central  America  (Rio  .faneiro,  Pklzklx)  ;  sai<l  to  breed  in  .Tamica.  In 
Rocky  Mountains,  replaced  by  the  variety  hennji  Localities:  Trout  Lake.  11.  B.  T. 
(Murray,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  1860);  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Bost.  Soc.  VII.  18.39);  Guate- 
mala (ScL.  Ibis,  II,  275) ;  Cuba  (Lawr.)  ;  Janmica  (MARcn,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18G3.  28.'),  breeds) : 
Matamoras  (Dresskr,  Ibis,  186.5,  471,  breeds)  ;  Rio  Janeiro,  January  (Pklz..  Orn.  Bras. 
L  14);  Yeragua  (Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  203). 

Habits.  The  common  Nidit-Hawk  of  North  America  is  a  verv  common 
species  throughout  a  widely  exteiuled  area,  and  within  the  United  States 
breeds  wherever  found.  Its  ranixe  extends  from  Florida  and  Texas  to  the 
extreme  northern  latitudes,  and  from  the  Atlantic  at  least  to  the  great  Cen- 
tral Plains.     It  has  been  found  as  far  to  the  south  as  Panama.  ., 

At  Matamoras  ^Ir.  Dresser  found  this  species  abundant  during  the  sunj- 
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iiior  season,  and  towards  dnsk  tliousands  oF  tlu*se  birds  and  of  C.  fe.rcnsin 
and  C.  hi  nri/i  nn'i^lit  he  seen  flyini;  in  towards  the  river  tVoni  tlie  j)rairies, 
tliis  <»ne  heinLj  the  h'ast  eonmion  of  tlie  three.  In  Northern  Florichi  it  is 
also  a  e(»nunon  species,  and  I  have  rarely  received  any  collection  of  e<4gs 
from  that  State  witliout  the  ei.'<fs  of  this  bird  bein^j;  fonnd  amonij  them. 
They  are  known  there  as  Uull-bats. 

In  many  of  its  habits,  as  well  as  in  its  well-marked  generic  distinctions, 
this  species  exhibits  so  many  and  such  well-marked  differences  from  the 
Whijjpoorwill  that  there  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  for  confounding  two 
birds  so  very  uidike.  It  is  es])ecially  much  less  nocturnal,  and  has,  strictly 
speaking,  no  claim  to  its  connnon  name,  as  indicating  it  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
night,  which  it  is  not.  It  is  crepuscular,  rather  than  nocturnal,  and  even 
this  habit  is  more  due  to  the  flight  of  the  insects  ui)on  which  it  feeds  at 
morninjj;  and  at  evening  than  to  anv  organization  of  the  bird  rendering  it 
necessary.  It  may  not  unfre(juently  be  seen  on  the  wing,  even  in  bright 
sunny  weather,  at  midday,  in  pursuit  of  its  winged  prey.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  with  such  birds  as  are  wont  to  fretpient  our  large  cities,  which  may 
be  seen  throughout  all  hours  of  the  day  sailing  high  in  tlie  air.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  mosl  lively  early  in  the  morning  and  just  before  nightfall, 
w  hen  its  supply  of  insect  food  is  most  abundant.  \\\\t  it  is  never  to  be 
found  on  the  wing  after  dark.  As  soon  as  the  twilight  deepens  into  the 
shades  of  night  all  retire  to  rest  as  regularly,  if  not  at  quite  as  early  an 
hour,  as  other  birds  in  regard  to  the  diurnal  habits  of  which  there  is  no 
question. 

This  species  appears  to  be  e<pially  abundant  throughout  the  fur  countries, 
where,  Dr.  Ifichardson  states,  few  birds  are  better  known.  In  the  higher 
latitudes  to  which  these  birds  resort  the  sun  does  not  set  during  their  stay, 
and  all  their  pursuit  of  insects  must  be  made  by  sunlight. 

In  the  winter  this  si)ecies  leaves  the  United  States,  retiring  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  northern  portions  of  South  America.  Specimens 
from  ^lexico  were  in  the  Kivoli  collection.  They  were  taken  by  Barruel 
in  Nicaragua,  by  Salvin  in  Guatemala,  in  Jamaica  by  Gosse,  and  in  Cuba  by 
both  Lembeye  and  Gundlach. 

The  movements,  evolutions,  and  general  habits  of  this  species,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  prey,  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Antrostomi,  but 
are  much  more  like  those  of  the  VoUnnidrv.  They  tiy  high  in  the  air,  often 
so  high  as  to  be  hardly  visible,  and  traverse  the  air,  moving  backward  and 
forward  in  the  manner  of  a  Hawk.  At  times  they  remain  j)erfectly  station- 
ary for  several  moments,  and  then  suddenly  and  raj)idly  dart  off,  their  wings 
causing  a  very  peculiar  vibratory  sound.  As  they  tly  they  utter  a  very  loud 
and  shrill  cry  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,  but  often  appearing 
to  come  from  close  at  hand  when  the  bird  is  high  in  the  air.  llichardson 
com])ares  this  sound  to  the  vibration  of  a  tense  cord  in  a  violent  gust  of 
wind. 
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Tn  some  of  tlie  ])f(uliiiiities  of  its  breeding'  the  Mosquito-Hawk  displays 
several  very  iiiarke<l  variations  of  lial>it  from  the  Whippoorwill.  Wliile 
tlie  hitter  always  ih'posits  its  e<,'_us  under  the  cover  of  shady  trees  and  in 
tliiek  woods,  tliese  hirds  seleet  an  o]>en  rock,  a  luirrcn  heath,  or  an  exposed 
hillside  for  their  hree<lin,i,'-j»laee.  This  is  not  unfreciuently  in  wild  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wood,  hut  is  always  ojjt-n  to  the  sun.  I  have  even  known  the 
eji«;s  carelessly  dropped  on  the  l»are  lu'round  in  a  corner  of  a  ])otato-tield,  and 
have  found  the  female  sittinLf  on  her  eggs  in  all  the  bright  glare  (»f  a  noon- 
day sun  in  June,  and  to  all  ap])earance  undisturbed  by  its  brilliance.  A 
more  common  situation  for  the  (\ggs  is  a  slight  hollow  of  a  bare  rock,  the 
dark  weather-beaten  shades  of  whieli,  with  its  brown  and  slate-colored 
mosses  and  liehens,  resemliling  both  the  parent  and  the  egg  in  their  color- 
ing, are  well  adapted  to  screen  them  from  observation  or  detection. 

Tlie  great  abundance  of  insect  life  of  certain  kinds  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  cities  has  of  hite  years  attracted  these  bird:^  Each  summer  their 
number  in  IJoston  has  perceptibly  increased,  and  through  June  and  July, 
at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day,  most  especially  in  the  afternoon,  they  may 
be  seen  or  heard  sailin*'  high  in  the  air  over  its  crowded  streets.  The 
modern  style  of  house-building,  with  thit  Mansard  roofs,  has  also  added  to 
the  inducements,  affording  safe  and  convenient  shelter  to  the  birds  at  night, 
and  serving  also  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs.  In  quite  a  number  of  in- 
st.inces  in  the  summers  of  1870  and  1871  thev  were  known  to  lav  their 
eijgs  and  to  rear  their  youni'  on  the  tlat  roofs  of  houses  in  the  southern  and 
western  sections  of  the  city.  I  have  also  been  informed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Turnbull,  of  rhiladeli)hia,  that  the  Hat  roofs  of  large  warehouses  near  the 
river  in  that  city  are  made  similar  use  of. 

If  api)roached  when  sitting  on  her  eggs,  the  female  will  suffer  herself  to 
be  almost  trodden  on  before  she  will  leave  them,  and  when  she  does  it  is 
only  to  tundde  at  the  feet  of  the  intruder  and  endeavor  to  draw  him  away 
from  her  treasures  by  well-feigned  lameness  and  pretended  disability.  Her 
imitation  of  a  wounded  bird  is  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  almost  any  one  not 
aware  of  her  cunning  devices. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  always  two  in  number,  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  e(iually  obtuse  at  either  end.  They  exhibit  marked  variations  in  size, 
in  ground-color,  and  in  the  shades  and  number  of  their  markings.  In  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  in  their  general  effect  they  are  alike,  and  all  resem- 
ble oblong-oval  dark-colored  pebble-stones.  Their  safety  in  the  exposed 
positions  in  which  they  are  laid  is  increased  by  this  resemblance  to  the 
stones  among  which  they  lie.  They  vary  in  length  from  1.30  to  1.13  inches, 
and  in  breadth  from  .84  to  .94  of  an  inch.  Their  ground  is  of  various 
shades  of  stone-color,  in  some  of  a  dirty  white,  in  others  with  a  tinge  of 
v^ellow  or  blue,  and  in  vet  others  a  clav-c<jlor.  The  markings  are  more  or 
less  diffused  over  the  entire  egg,  and  differ  more  or  less  with  each  specimen, 
the  prevailing  colors  being  varying  shades  of  slate  and  of  yellowish-brown. 
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Willi  all  tlioso  variations  tlie  t*j^'«,'.s  are  readily  recognizable,  and  bear  no  re- 
senil)liiiUH'  to  any  otiiers  except  those  ol"  te.icn.sis  and  hctiri/i.  From  the 
former  thev  are  easily  distinijuished  by  the  greater  size,  but  from  tiie  latter 
they  can  only  i>e  separated  by  cuusideratious  of  locality. 


Chordeiles  popetue.  var.  henryi,  cassin. 

WESTEBN  NIOHT-HAWK. 

Chonfeih'^  hcnri/i,  C'assin,  lllii>t.  liinls  of  C'hI.  &  Tex.  I,  1855,  233.  —  Baird,  Birds  X.  Am. 
1858,  153,  pi.  xvii.    -Sclateii,  P.  Z.  S.  18G6,  133.  —  Coopeu,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  343. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  \  jir.  pnpeine,  Itiit  the  male  considerably  lighter,  with  a  prreater 
predominance  of  the  liirht  mottliiipr^,  prorhicin?  a  more  grayish  aspect;  tlie  female  more 
rufous.  Wiujr-pateh  of  the  male  larger  (at  least  an  inch  long),  and,  like  the  tail-patch, 
crossing  the  \vhoU»  breadth  of  the  feather. 

Hah.  Western  Provinci"  of  N'orth  America,  except  Pacific  Coast  region.  Matamoras 
to  San  Antonio,  Te.Kiv*  (Uue;;skk,  Ibis,  1805,471);  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866, 
58). 

Tn  exaniininj,'  a  larsje  series  of  \iglit-Hawks,  we  find  the  differences  in- 
lieated  above,  in  si)ecimens  from  the  Black  Hills,  Kocky  Mountains,  and  the 
av'ir'cenc  rej^ions,  to  be  t^nite  decided  and  constant.  Skins,  however,  from 
Washington,  Ore^njn,  and  California,  seem  darker  even  than  the  typical 
eastern.  There  is  no  prominent  dilference  beyond  the  lighter  colors  of  male, 
and  greater  distinctness,  extent,  and  purity  of  the  white  or  light  markings, 
and  in  the  white  patches  of  wing  and  tail,  crossing  the  outer  webs  of  all  the 
feathers;  the  ^^eneral  proportions  and  pattern  of  coloration  being  quite  the 
same.  It  will  therefore  seem  j)roper  to  consider  C.  henrfji  as  a  local  race, 
characteristic  of  the  region  in  which  it  occurs,  and  as  such  noteworthy, 
but  not  entitled  to  independent  rank. 

AnotJH'r  race,  C.  minor,  Cab.,  similar  to  var.  popetiie,  but  considerably 
smaller  (7. '»n,  wing,  T.Ot)),  is  resident  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  C.  popetue  is 
also  said  to  breed  in  the  latter  island,  but  minor  is  probably  referred  to. 

Habits.  This  form,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  good  species,  or  only  a 
western  race  of  the  common  Xight-Hawk,  was  first  described  as  a  new  va- 
riety by  Mr.  Cassin,  in  1X5;"),  from  specimens  procured  at  Fort  Webster, 
New  Mexico,  bv  Dr.  Henrv,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  claim  to 
l)e  considered  a  distinct  race  or  species  rests  chiefly  upon  its  constantly  dif 
ferent  colorations. 

Dr.  Cooi)er,  who  regard^nl  this  form  not  specifically  distinct  from  the  Night- 
Hawk,  states  that  it  is  not  found  near  the  coast  border  of  California. 

Dr.  Kennerly  encountered  it  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Nogales, 
in  Sonora,  in  June.  Kate  in  the  afternoon  they  came  in  great  numbers 
around  the  camp.  They  kept  circling  round  and  round,  and  approached  the 
earth  nearer  and  nearer  with  the  declininti  sun. 
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Mr.  Dresser  lound  them  vurv  iilmiidjiiit  iit  MuLainoriis,  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Sal  Colonulo,  Ijeyond  whieli  lie  did  not  meet  with  any.  xVbout  (hisk, 
tliousands  of  these  l»inls  niiL;ht  1k^  seen  tlyini,'  in  towards  the  river  from  the 
prairies.  At  San  Antonio,  where  Mr.  Hresser  found  hoth  C.  y>oy^r///r  and  C. 
te^en.'iis,  he  never  procured  a  sin^de  specimen  of  this  bird,  lun-  iHd  I)r.  Ileer- 
nicinn  ever  meet  with  one  lin're. 

Dr.  Coues  .says  these  l»irds  are  al)un(hint  tliroughout  tlie  Territory  of 
Arizona.  At  Fort  Whipple  it  is  a  sunnner  resident,  arriving:  in  Aj>ril 
and  remaining,'  until  Oetohcr,  in'ing  particularly  numerou.s  in  Au«j:ust  and 
September.  Mr.  I)rexler  made  a  hir«;e  collection  of  the.se  binls  at  Fort 
IJridger,  in  Utah,  all  of  which  showed  such  constant  ditVerences  from  east- 
ern specimens  as  to  indicate  in  his  oi)inion  the  propriety  of  a  specific 
separation. 

An  e,ug  of  this  bird  taken  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  J  jeutenant  Fulnor, 
measures  1.25  inches  in  length  by  .1)2  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  While  resem- 
bling in  geneml  etlect  an  egg  of  C.  popdue,  it  is  lighter  in  colorings,  and 
varies  from  any  of  that  bird  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  ground-color  is  that  of 
clay,  over  which  are  difi'used  curious  aggregations  of  small  spots  and  cloud- 
ings of  yellowish-brown,  mingled  with-  lilac.  These  markings  are  (piite 
small  and  separate,  but  are  grouped  in  such  close  proximity  into  several 
collections  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  large  blotches ;  and  the  blend- 
ing of  these  two  shades  is  so  general  as  to  })roduce  the  effect  of  a  color 
quite  different  from  either,  except  upon  a  close  inspection,  or  an  examina- 
tion through  a  magnifying  glass. 

This  variety  was  met  with  at  the  Forks  of  tlie  Saskatchewan,  in  June, 
1858,  by  Captain  lilakiston,  and  specimens  were  obtained  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan Plains,  by  M.  Bourgeau,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  latter 
also  procured  its  eggs.  These  are  said  to  have  l)een  three  in  number,  de- 
scribed as  light  olive,  blotched  with  black  more  thickly  at  one  end  than 
the  other.  No  mention  of  shape  is  made.  This  descri[)tion,  incomplete  as 
it  is,  indicates  a  great  dissimilarity  with  eggs  of  this  bird,  fully  identified  in 
the  Smithsonian  collection. 

The  western  variety  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Ridgway  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  his  route  across  the  Great  Basin.  It  bred  everywhere,  laying  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  beneath  a  sage-bush,  usually  on  the  foot-hills  of 
the  mountains,  or  on  the  mesas.  In  August  and  September  they  congregate 
in  immense  flocks,  appearing  in  the  evening.  Not  the  slightest  difference 
in  habits,  manners,  or  notes,  was  observed  between  this  and  the  eastern 
Night-Hawk. 
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Chordeiles  acutipennis,  var.  texensis,  T.awrkntt:. 

TEXAS  NIGHT-HAWK. 

I'hnnlrtliH  hi'dsifiaints,  L.wvKKNt  K,  Ami.  X.  Y.  lAit'Uiii,  V,  May,  l>*^r»l,  114  (not  of 
(Jmki.IX).  —  ('a.ssIN,  111.  I,  l!S.'»'»,  '2.0^.  t'htn-tUileH  mij»ifi,  Hon.  C'oii.spt'ctU.s  Aviiiiii,  I, 
1S4!>,  «>3.  ('Iwi'ilrilt'H  t,.iensi.s,  L.vwKKsrK,  Ann.  N.  V.  Lye.  V'l,  IVf.  lN.'»t),  1»>7.  — 
I{.\iKi»,  liiitls  N.  Am.  l.H'»8,  iri4,  \A.  xliv.  —  In.  M.  H.  II,  Minis,  7,  |>I.  vi.  Cooi-kk, 
<Mn.  (ill.  I,  ls70,  '6io.  t'djjriiinifijus  tr. tenuis,  \Vai:tiiai'm:.n,  Cab.  J.  I8t>8,  37«)  ^ut-st- 
in^'). 

Sp.  Chau.  Much  .<mall(  r  than  ^'.  n'ri/itu'nuns,  ImiI  somcwluit  .><iniilar.  White  on  the 
winpr  extending'  over  only  lour  ouU-v  priinaritv*,  tho  hase.-*  of  which,  a.«<  Wfll  as  the  roinain- 
inp^  on<'.s  ^vi^h  other  (|iiill.-<.  have  roinul  nifoii.s  .^pot.-;  on  hoth  weh."<.  I'nder  tail-coverts 
and  alxlonien  with  a  stronpr  yellowish-rni'oiis  tinjrc  Female  more  rufous  and  without  the 
white  spot  of  the  tail.     Len<rth,  8.7');  win<:,  7.«H>. 

IIab.  Basins  of  Rio  Grande.  (Jila.  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  west  to  (Julf  of  California  ; 
South  as  lar,  at  lea.st,  as  Co.sta  Riea.  Localities:  Matamoras  to  San  Antonio  (Drksser. 
Ihi.S  186.').  471,  hreed.^):  W.  Ari/...na  (Coik.s.  V.  A.  N.  S.  18()(;,  :*8) ;  Costa  Rica  (Lawr. 
An.  \.  V.  Lye.  IX,    I'JO)  :   Yucatan  (Lawk.  N.  Y.  Lye  L\.  1^04) 

Tlie  inarkin«;.s  of  thi.s  .•sspccies  are  iiuiU'  (liflereiit  froiu  those  of  Chordeiles 
popetue.  In  averaoe  sjieeiniens  the  prevailiiii;  eolor  ahove  may  he  described 
as  a  inixetl  giav,  yellowish-rusty,  bhick,  and  hrown,  in  varied  hut  veiy  fine 
mottlings.  The  top  of  the  Iiead  is  rather  iinifornily  hrown,  with  a  few 
mottlings  of  oniyish-ru.sty,  althoiii^h  the  concealed  portion  of  the  feathers  is 
nuich  varied.  On  the  na])e  is  a  finely  inottUMl  collar  of  «j:rayish  and  black, 
not  very  consjucuonsly  defined,  and  rather  interrupted  on  the  median  line. 
A  similar  colLir  is  seen  on  the  fore]»art  of  the  breast.  The  middle  of  the 
l)ack  and  the  rump  exhibit  a  coarser  mottbng  of  the  same  without  any 
rufous.  The  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  are  beautifully  variegated,  much  as 
in  some  of  the  Waders,  the  pattern  very  irregular  and  scarcely  capable  of 
definition.  Tliere  are,  however,  a  good  many  large  round  s]>ots  of  pale 
yellowish-rusty,  very  conspicuous  among  the  other  markings.  There  is 
([uite  a  large  blotch  of  white  on  the  wing,  situated  considerably  nearer  the 
tip  than  the  carj)al  joint.  It  only  involves  four  primaries,  and  extends 
across  both  outer  and  inner  webs.  The  four  first  primaries  anterior  to  the 
white  bh)tches,  and  the  remaining  ones  nearly  from  their  ti])s,  exhibit  a 
series  of  large  round  rufous  spots  not  seen  in  the  <jther  North  American 
species.  The  other  wing-cjuills  have  also  similar  markings.  There  is  a 
large  V-shaped  white  mark  on  the  throat,  as  in  C.  virfiiniaimx,  though  rather 
larger  proportioiudly.  Posterior  to  this  there  are  some  rather  conspicuous 
blotches  of  rufous,  behind  which  is  the  obscure  finelv  mottled  collar  of  grav 
and  brown  already  referred  to.  The  breast  and  remaining  under  parts  are 
dull  white  transversely  banded  with  brown,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  yellowish- 
rufous  on  the  abdomen,  about  the  vent,  and  on  the  under  tail-coverts.  The 
tail  is  dark  brown  with  about  eight  transverse  bars  of  lighter ;  the  last  are 
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wliito,  i\\u\  oxt»'in1  aornsH  Imtli  vatips  ;  the  others  less  contiinKHH.  Miid  yel- 
lovvish-iul'niis  JMiiciith  lis  NM'll  iis  iilM»vt«,  rs|H,'iiallv  on  tin*  iiiiirr  VJine. 

Tiiu  Iciiialts  aic  «jiiit«'  simihir,  Imt  lack  the  white  jiatdi  ol  tla-  tail,  have 
more  nuuierous  lufniis  sjiots  on  <iiiills,  ami  are  |»eiha|>s  more  fulvcms  in 
^'eiieral  ap|tearanee.  Voiinu  hirds,  however,  wmiUl  harilly  he  reed^^niiztMl  as 
the  same,  exa  pt  when  taken  with  adults,  owin^  to  the  |»reclnminam'e  of  a 
pale  einnamon  shade  al»ove,  and  a  decided  tinj^'e  of  tlu*  same  on  all  the 
white  and  ;;ray  markin;4s.  Nearly  all  the  juimaries  lisive  a  horder  of  this 
color. 

The  variety  anttipin)u'>i  of  South  America  (see  syno]>sis)  is  very  similar, 
dill'erin''  merely  in  smaller  dimensions. 

Habits.  The  Texan  Ni«,dit-Ilawk  occurs  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande 
from  Texas  on  the  east,  throuj^h  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Southern  California, 
and  Cajte  San  Lucas.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  provinces  uf  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  thence  .southward  to  Central  America.  It  was 
found  at  Uuenas,  in  (luatemala,  l>y  Mr.  Salvin,  Jind  also  at  Cobtm.  Mr. 
Xantns  found  it  breeding  at  (  ape  San  Lucas  in  May. 

This  species  was  first  added  to  our  fauna  l»y  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1851,  as  a 
bird  of  Texas,  supposed  to  be  C.  JtninUiiniiis,  and  in  ISof)  described  by  the 
same  writer  as  a  new  sju'cies. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Fort  Mohave  by 
the  17th  of  Ajtril,  and  soon  after  becomes  (piite  numerous,  hunting  in  com- 
panies after  sunset,  and  hiding  iluring  the  day  on  the  ground  under  h)W 
bushes.  liv  the  L'oth  of  Mav  thev  had  all  ])aired.  but  continued  nearly 
silent,  making  only  a  low  croaking  when  a])])roaclied.  They  Hew  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  species,  but  .seemed  to  sail  in  rather  smaller  circles. 
Dr.  Cooper  found  them  as  far  west  as  the  Coast  Mountains. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  species  is  common  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  even 
farther  north  than  the  latitu<le  of  Fort  Whip]de.  It  was  not,  however,  met 
with  by  him  at  that  ])ort,  nor  indeetl  for  .some  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  then  onlv  in  the  summer.  He  adds  that  it  extends  from  the  Kio 
Crande  Valley  westward  to  the  racitic.  It  was  found  abundant  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas  by  Dr.  Xantus. 

Mr.  I)res.«<er  found  it  very  common  at  ^fatamoras  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  thence  to  San  Antonio  and  to  the  eastward  of  that  place.  At  San 
Antonio,  in  the  s])ring,  he  first  noticed  them  on  the  l^d  of  May,  when  he 
saw  seven  or  eight  flying  about  at  noonday.  A  few  days  later  they  had  be- 
come very  numerous.  They  remained  about  San  Antonio  until  the  end  of 
September,  and  soon  after  disappeared.  He  noticed  none  later  than  the  first 
week  in  October. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  met  with  this  species  at  TJinggold  Barracks,  Texas,  in 
June.  Tliey  were  to  be  seen  sitting  about  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  which 
time  they  could  be  easily  a])proached.  During  the  hottest  days  they  did  not 
sally  fortli  in  quest  of  food  until  late  in  the  evening.    On  one  occasion,  near 
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El  l*aso,  Mr.  (Ijirk  saw  tlicse  h'mU  eongrejjjated  in  such  quantities  over  a 
mud-hole  from  wliicli  \\\'iv  issuin^Li:  myriads  of  insects,  tliat  he  felt  that  the 
discharge  anion-'  them  of  mustard-seed  shot  would  involve  a  wanton  destruc- 
tiun.  This  sj)ecies  is  not  known,  according  to  his  account,  to  make  a  swoop 
in  the  manner  of  tlie  connnon  species.  It  does  not  utter  the  same  hoarse 
sounds,  nor  does  it  ever  lly  so  high. 

Among  tlie  n(»tes  of  tlie  late  Dr.  I5erlandier,  of  Matamora.-^  we  find  refer- 
ences to  this  species,  to  which  he  gives  the  common  name  of  Pauraque,  and 
in  his  collection  of  eggs  are  many  that  un([uestionably  are  those  of  this 
bird,  and  wliicli  are,  in  all  respects  but  size,  in  close  attinity  to  the  eggs  of 
the  common  Night-llawk.  These  eggs  measure  1.18  inches  in  length  by 
.87  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color,  seen  througli  a  magnifying 
glass,  is  of  clear  crystal  whiteness,  but  is  so  closely  covered  by  overlaying 
markings  as  not  to  l)e  discernible  to  the  eye.  They  are  marked  over  the  entire 
surface  with  small  irregular  continent  spots  and  blotches,  which  are  a  blend- 
ing of  black,  und)er,  and  j)urplish-gray  markings.  These  combinations  give 
to  tiie  e^^'^  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  polislied  marble  of  a  dark  gray  color. 
They  are  both  smaller  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  the  cojimon 
eastern  bird. 


GexNus   ANTROSTOMUS,    (Jould.^ 

Antrosfuiuics,  GoULU,  Icones  Avium,  1838.     <Tyi>e,  Cupriniulgus  carolvietisis,  Gm.) 

Gen.  CiiAK.     Bill  very  small,  with  tabular  nostrils,  and  tlie  I'ape  with  lonjr,  stiff,  some- 
times pectinated  bristles  piujecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  bill.     Tarsi  moderate,  partly 

ft'athered  above.  Tail  broad,  round- 
ed; wings  broad  and  rounded;  first 
quill  shorter  than  third  :  plumage  soft 
and  lax.     Habit  nocturiial. 

In  what  the  genus  AntrustouLUs 
really  ditt'ers  from  Ciiprimulgva 
proper,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
sav,  as  in  the  manv  variations 
of  form  of  both  New  and  Old 
World  species  of  these  two  di 
visions  respectively,  it  is  said  to 
be  not  ditiictdt  to  find  specie'  in 
each,  almost  identical  in  form.  In  the  want  of  suitable  material  for  com- 
parison, we  shall  follow  Sclater  in  using  Atitrostomm  for  the  New^  World 
species. 


Antrostomus  nuttal'i. 


\ 
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Species  and  Varieties.^ 

A.  Bristles  of  gape  with  lateral  filaments.     Light  tail-spaces  confined  to  inner 
web  of  feathers. 

Dark  markings  on  rroitm  hnqitndinal.      Ochraceoim  or  white  gular  collar  inform 

of  a  narrow  band  across  jugulum. 

A.  carolinensis.  Throat  ochraecous,  with  sj)arse,  narrow,  transverse 
l)ars  of  l)l;iek  ;  jugular  eoljar  more  whitisb.  with  broader  but  more  dis- 
tant blaek  bars.  Crissum  barred,  and  inner  webs  of  primaries  with 
Mack  prevailing.  Wing,  8.00 ;  tail,  (J.30.  Ilab.  Louisianian  region  of 
the  Eastern  Province  of  United  States  (Florida  and  the  Carolinas  to 
ArkansiL^).     Costa  Rica. 

B*  Bristles  of  gape  without  lateral  filaments ;  light  tail-spaces  covering  both 

webs. 

a.  Throat  black,  with  sparse,  narrow,  transverse  bars  of  pale  brown.     Cris- 
sum  barred,  and  inner  webs  of  primaries  with  black  greatly  predominating: 

A.  macromystaz.  Crown  pale  brown  and  whitish  very  coarsely 
mottled  with  dusk}' ;  lower  parts  clouded  with  whitish,  in  conspicuous 
contrast  with  the  ground  color.  Light  tail  patch  restricted  to  less  than 
terminal  third,  and  decreasing  in  breadth  toward  the  middle  feathers. 
Bristles  of  gape  enormously  long  and  stout ;  bill  compressed,  nostrils 
large. 

White  patch  on  end  of  tail  confined  to  three  outer  feathers,  and 

decreasing  very  rapidly  in  extent  to  the  inner.     Wing,  6.G0 ;  tail, 

5.30;  rictal  brisJes,  1.40.     Hah.   Mexico  (Mi rador,  La  Parada). 

var.  macromystax} 
White   patch   on   end  of  tail,   on  four   outer  feathers,  and  just 

appreciably  decreasing  in  extent  toward  the  inner.     Wing,  7.00 ; 

tail,  5.50  ;  rictal  bristles,  2.00.  Hah.  Cuba  .  .  var.  cuhanensis.* 
A.  vocifems.  Crown  ai^h,  finely  mottled  or  minutely  sprinkled  with 
dusky;  lower  parts  without  whitish  cloi'dings.  White  tail-patch  cover- 
ing more  than  terminal  half,  and  decreasing  in  breadth  toward  the  outer 
feather.  Bristles  of  gape  moderate,  slender ;  bill  weaker,  less  com- 
pressed, and  nostrils  smaller.  Wing,  G.40;  tail,  5.10;  rictal  bristles, 
1.50  or  less.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  south  to 
Guatemala. 

Dark  markings  of  crown  transverse.     Gular  collar  pure  ichite,  covering 

V early  ivhole  throat. 

b.  Throat  pure  white,  without  any  markings.    Crissum  immaculate ;  inner 
webs  of  primaries  with  ochraceous  very  largely  predominating. 

A.  nuttalU.  White  space  of  tail  occupying  about  t!ie  tf-rminal  fourth, 
or  less,  on  three  feathers,  and  gradually  decreasing  ^i.,.ardly.  Wing, 
5.75 ;  tail,  3.90 ;  rictal  bristles  less  than  1.00.  Hah.  Western  Province 
of  United  States,  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific. 

1  The  females  differ  simply  in  having  the  light  tail-space  much  reduced  in  size,  and  dull  ochra- 
ceous, instead  of  whitish  ;  in  that  of  carolinomji  it  is  wanting  altog»!ther. 

*  Antrostomus  vtacrcnnnstux  (Wagl.  ?)  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137  (La  Parada,  Mex.>. 
/  Caprimulgns  macromystax,  Wagl.  Isis,  1831,  p.  533. 

'  Antrostomus  macromydax,  var.  cubancnsis  (Lawr.)  Antrostomus  cubanensis,  Lawk.  Ann. 
N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  May,  1860,  p.  260. 
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Antrostomus  carolinensis,  Gould. 

CHUCX-WILL'S  WIDOW. 

Caprimiilgus  carolinensu%  Gmelin,  Syst.  Xat.  I,  178S,  1028. —Attd.  Orn.  Riog.  I,  1832, 
273,  pi.  lii  ;  V,  1839,  401.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840,  151,  pi.  xli.  —  \Vartiiau.skn, 
Cab,  J.  18t>8,  368  (nesting).  Antrostomus  carolimnsls,  Gould,  Icoues  Avium,  1838  ? 
—  Ca.ssix,  lUust.  N.  Am.  IJirds,  I,  1855,  236.  —  Baiisd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  147.  — 
Allen,  B.  Fla.  300.  Capr'nnuUjiis  nt/rn,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  57,  pi. 
XXV  (9).  Caprimuhjiis  brac/n/pterus,  Stephens,  Shaw's  Zobl.  X,  I,  1825  ?  150. 
S/tort-icitifjcd  Goatsucker,  VESiiASTf  Avctic  Zoijl.  II,  17S5,  i3i. 

Sp.  Char.    Bristles  of  tlio  bill  with  lateral  filaments.     Wing  nearly  nine  inches  long. 
Top  of  the  head  finely  mottled  reddish-brown,  longitudinally  streaked  with  black.    The 


Antrostomus  carolinensis. 

prevailing  shade  above  and  below  pale  rufous.  Terminal  two-thirds  of  the  tail-feathers 
(except  the  four  central)  rufous  white  ;  outer  webs  of  all  mottled,  however,  nearly  to 
the  tips.     Female  without  the  white  patch  on  the  tail.    Length,  12.00 ;  wing,  8.50. 

Hab.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  to  Yeragua ;  Cuba  in  winter.  Cuba  (Caban.  T. 
IV,  6,  winter)  ;  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  18G5,  70,  breeds) ;  Costa  Rica  (Lawr. 
IX,  120) ;  Veragua  (Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  303). 

This,  according  to  Sclater,  is  the  largest  of  the  Antrostomi  and  the  only 
species  with  lateral  filaments  to  the  bristles  of  the  mouth. 

The  extent  of  the  white  spaces  on  the  inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  varies 
with  the  individual,  but  in  none  does  it  occupy  less  than  the  terminal  lialf. 

The  A.  rufus  {Caprimidgvs  ru/us,  BoDD.  ct  Gmel.  ex  PI.  EnL  735  (?) ; 
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Antrostomus  r.  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  18G6,  ISO ;  A.  rutilus,  BuuM.  Syst.  Ueb.  II, 
385)  and  A.  ornatus  (ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  186G,  58G,^p].  xlv),  of  South  America, 
appear  to  be  the  nearest  relatives  of  this  species,  agreeing'  very  closely  in 
coloration ;  but  both  have  the  rictal  bristles  simple,  without  lateral  filaments, 
and  would  thus  seem  to  be  distinct  species.  In  the  latter,  the  white  spaces 
of  the  tail  are  found  oidy  on  the  second  and  third  leathers,  instead  of  on  the 
outer  three,  wiiile  the  former  is  said  to  have  no  such  markings  at  all. 

Habits.  'Tlie  exact  extent  of  the  geographical  range  of  this  species  is 
not  very  clearly  defined.  IJarely  anywhere  a  very  abundant  species,  it  is 
more  common  throughout  Florida  than  in  any  other  State.  It  is  also  found, 
more  or  less  frequently,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Dr.  Woodhouse  mentions  finding  it 
common  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
also  extending  into  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Dresser  noticed  several 
of  this  species  on  the  Medina  Eiver,  in  Texas,  April  28,  and  afterwards 
in  May.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  ag^iin  found  it  very  numerous 
at  New  Braunfels,  and  also,  on  the  20th,  at  Bastrop.  Dr.  Heermann  states 
that  these  birds  visit  the  neighborhood  of  San  ^ntonio  in  the  spring,  and 
remain  there  to  raise  their  young. 

James  River,  Virginia,  has  been  assigned  as  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  its  migrations,  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  its  occurring  so  far  north, 
except  as  an  accidental  visitant.  Wilson,  indeed,  claims  to  have  met  with 
it  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  also  on  the  Cumljerland  River. 
Dr.  Bachman  states  that  it  is  not  a  common  bird  even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Charleston.  Mr.  Audubon,  w^ho  claimed  to  be  a  very  close  and  careful 
observer  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  states  that  it  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  beyond  the  then  southern  limits  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  Mississippi, 
or  the  Carolinas  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Kollock  that  these  birds  are  rather  common 
at  Cheraw,  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Bryant  found  them 
quite  abundant  near  Indian  River,  in  Florida,  thoi'.gh  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them  in  his  paper  on  tlie  birds  of  that  State.  Mr.  Cassin  informed  me 
that  Colonel  McCall  met  with  tliis  bird  in  New^  Mexico.  Lembeye  includes 
it  among  the  birds  of  Cuba,  but  in  reality  refers  to  cidxaiensis. 

These  birds,  according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  are  not  residents,  but  make  tlieir 
appearance  within  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  March.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  liabits,  remaining  silent  and  keeping  within  the  shady  re- 
cesses of  the  forests  during  the  daytime.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  disap- 
peared and  the  night  insects  are  in  motion,  tliis  species  issues  forth  from  its 
retreat,  and  begins  to  give  utterance  to  the  peculim*  cries  from  which  it 
receives  its  trivial  name,  and  which  are  said  to  resemble  the  syllables  chuck- 
tvills-v'i-dmc.  These  sounds  are  said  to  be  repeated  with  great  rapidity,  yet 
with  clearness  and  power,  six  or  seven  times  in  as  many  seconds.  They  are 
ai'C  only  uttered  for  a  brief  period  in  the  early  evening. 
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Mr.  Audubon  states  that  deep  ravines,  shady  swiinips,  and  extensive  pine 
•,aoves,  are  resorted  to  hy  tliis  species  for  safety  during  the  day,  and  for  food 
during  the  night.  Their  notes  are  seldom  heard  in  cloudy  weather,  and 
never  during  rain.  They  roost  in  hoUow  trees,  standing  as  well  as  prostrate, 
which  they  never  leave  by  day  except  during  incubation.  He  adds  that 
whenever  he  has  surprised  them  in  such  situations  they  never  attempt  to 
make  their  escape  by  Hying  out,  but  draw  back  to  the  farthest  corner,  rutHe 
tlieir  feathers,  open  their  mouths  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  uttVir  a  hissing 
sound.  When  taken  to  the  light,  they  open  and  close  their  eyes  in  rapid 
succession,  snap  their  bills  in  the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher,  and  attempt  to 
shuttte  off.  Wlien  given  their  liberty,  they  fly  straight  forward  until  q^uite 
out  of  sight,  readily  passing  between  the  trees  in  their  couree. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  light,  like  that  of  the  Whippoorwill,  and  even 
more  elevated  and  graceful.  It  is  performed  by  easy  flapping  of  the  wings, 
with  occasional  sailings  and  curving  sweeps.  It  sweeps,  at  night,  over 
the  open  fields,  ascending,  descending,  or  sailing  with  graceful  motions  in 
pursuit  of  night  beetles,  moths,  and  other  insects,  repeatedly  passing  and 
repassing  over  the  same  area,  and  occasionally  alighting  on  the  ground  to 
capture  its  prey.  Occasionally  it  pauses  to  alight  on  a  stake  or  a  tall  plant, 
and  again  utters  its  peculiar  refrain,  and  then  resumes  its  search  for  insects. 
And  thus  it  passes  pleasant  summer  nights. 

Like  aU  the  birds  of  this  family,  the  Chuck-will's  Widow  makes  no  nest, 
but  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  ground,  often  among  a  collection  of  dry  decidu- 
ous leaves,  in  the  forest.  These  are  two  in  number,  and  the  spot  chosen  for 
them  are  thickets,  and  the  darker  and  more  solitary  portions  of  woods.  I^r. 
Bryant,  who  took  several  of  their  eggs  in  Florida,  informed  me  that  they 
were  in  each  instance  found  deposited  on  beds  of  dry  leaves,  bat  with  no 
attempt  at  any  nest,  and  always  in  thick  woods. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Audubon  thinks,  the  parent  bird  scratches  a  small  space 
on  the  ground,  among  the  leaves,  before  she  deposits  her  eggs.  If  either 
their  eggs  or  their  young  are  meddled  with,  these  birds  are  sure  to  take  the 
alarm  and  transport  them  to  some  distant  part  of  the  forest.  In  this  both 
parents  take  part.  After  this  removal  Mr.  Audubon  found  it  impossible, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  door,  to  find  them  again.  On  one  occasion  he  actu- 
ally  witnessed  the  act  of  removal  of  the  eggs,  and  presumed  that  they  also 
treat  the  young  in  the  same  manner  when  they  are  quite  small.  The  eggs 
were  carried  off  in  the  capacious  mouths  of  these  birds,  each  parent  taking 
one  and  flying  off,  skimming  closely  to  the  ground  until  lost  to  sight  among 
the  branches  and  the  trees.  To  what  distance  they  were  carried  he  was 
unable  to  ascertain. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  they  are  silent,  and  do  not  repeat  their 
peculiar  cries  until  just  before  they  are  preparing  to  depart  on  their  southern 
migrations,  in  August. 

The  food  of  these  birds  consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  larger 
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nocturnal  insects,  for  swallowing  which  their  mouths  are  admirably  ada})ted, 
opening  with  a  prodigious  expansion,  and  assisted  by  numerous  long  bristles, 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  an  insect  once  within  their  enclosure.  In  a 
single  instance  the  remains  of  a  small  bird  are  said  to  have  been  found  within 
the  stomach  of  one  of  this  species. 

Tlie  inner  side  of  each  middle  claw  of  the  Chuck-will's  Wuloir  is  deeply 
pectinated.  The  apparent  use  of  this  appendage,  as  in  the  other  species  in 
which  it  is  found,  appears  to  be  as  an  aid  in  adjusting  the  plumage,  and 
perhaj)S  to  assist  in  removing  vermin. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  never  more  than  two  in  number.  They  are 
oval  in  shape,  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  alike  at  either  end.  Their 
ground-color  is  a  clear  crystal  white.  They  are  more  or  less  spotted,  and 
marked  over  their  entire  surface  with  blotches  of  varvin*'  size,  of  a  dark 
purplish-brown,  and  cloudings  of  a  grayish-lavender  color,  with  smaller  oc- 
casional markings  of  a  light  raw-umber  brown.  In  shape  and  markings 
they  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Wliippoorwill,  differing  chiefly  in 
their  much  larger  size.  They  measure  1.44  inches  in  length  by  LOG  in 
breadth. 

Antrostomus  vociferus,  Bonap. 

WHIFPOORWILL. 

Caprimulgxis  vociferus,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  V,  1812,  71,  pi.  xli,  f.  1,  2,  3.  — Aud.  Orn. 
Biog.  I,  1832,  443 ;  V,  405,  pi.  Ixxxv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  1840,  155,  pi.  xlii.  —  Max. 
Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  98.  Antrostomus  voci/crus,  Bonap.  List,  1838.  —  Cassin,  J.  A.  N. 
So.  II,  1852,  122.  — Ib.  111.  I,  1855,  236.  —  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  148.— 
Samuels,  119.  —  Allen,  B.  Fla.  300.  Capriviulffus  virginUimis,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.  I,  1807,  55,  pi.  xxv.  "Cajrrirmdgus  clamator,  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  X,  1817, 
234  "  (Cassin).     Caprimulgus  voci/erans,  "NVarthausen,  Cab.  J.  1868,  369  (nesting). 

Sp.  Char.  Bristles  without  lateral  filaments.  Wing  about  G.50  inches  long.  Top  of 
tl'e  head  ashy-brown,  longitudinally  streaked  with  black.  Terminal  half  of  the  tail- 
feathers  (except  the  four  central)  dirty  white  on  both  outer  and  inner  webs.  Length, 
10.00  ;  wing,  6.50.     Female  without  white  on  the  tail. 

IIab.  Eastern  United  States  to  the  Plains ;  south  to  Guatemala  (Tehuantepec,  Orizaba, 
Guatemala).     Coban  (Sal v.  Ibis,  II,  275). 

In  this  species  the  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  though  stiff  and  long, 
are  without  the  lateral  filaments  of  tlie  Chuck-will's  Widow.  The  wings  are 
rather  short ;  the  second  quill  longest ;  the  first  intermediate  between  the 
third  and  fourth.  The  tail  is  rounded ;  the  outer  feathers  about  half  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones. 

The  colors  of  this  species  are  very  difficult  to  describe,  although  there  is 
quite  a  similarity  to  those  of  A.  caroli7iensis,  from  which  its  greatly  inferior 
size  will  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  top  of  the  head  is  an  ashy  gray,  finely 
mottled,  with  a  broad  median  stripe  of  black  ;  all  the  feathers  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  the  same  along  their  centres.     The  back  and  rump  are  somewhat 
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siliiiliir,  tliough  of  a  different  shade.  There  is  a  collar  of  white  on  the 
iindur  side  of  the  neck,  posterior  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is 
finely  mottled,  somewhat  as  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  belly  is  dirty 
white,  with  indistinct  transverse  bands  and  mottlings  of  brown.  The  wings 
are  brown  ;  each  (|uill  with  a  series  of  round  rufous  spots  on  both  webs, 
quite  conspicuous  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primaries  when  the  wings  are 
folded.    The  terminal  half  of  the  outer  three  tail-feathei"s  is  of  a  dirty  white. 

The  female  is  smaller ;  the  collar  on  the  throat  is  tinged  with  fulvous. 
Tlie  conspicuous  white  patch  of  the  tail  is  wanting,  the  tips  only  of  the 
outer  three  feathers  being  of  a  pale  brownish-fulvous. 

Mexican  and  Guatemalan  specimens  are  identical  with  those  from  the 
United  States. 

Habits.  The  well-known  Whippoorwill  has  an  extended  range  through- 
out tlie  eastern  portion  of  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  and  from  Southern  Florida  to  about  the  50th  parallel  of 
nortlj  latitude.  Dr.  Ilichardson  observed  this  bird  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  but  did  not  meet  with  it  at  any  point  farther  north.  It  is 
found  throughout  New  England  and  in  portions  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  but  is  rare  in  the  latter  places,  and  is  not  common  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Calais.  It  breeds  from  Florida  northward.  It  has  not  been  found  as 
far  west  as  Texas.  It  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  at  Pembina.  It  is  given  by 
Dr.  Hall,  of  ^lontreal,  as  common  in  that  neighborhood,  and  by  Mr.  Mcll- 
wraith  as  an  abundant  summer  resident  around  Hamilton,  Canada.  Dr. 
Lembeye  names  it  as  a  resident  Cuban  species,  and  Dr.  Gundlach  informed 
me  that  he  had  taken  its  eggs  within  that  island.  I  have  also  received  its 
eggs  from  various  portions  of  Florida. 

The  Whippoorwill  is  nowhere  a  resident  species  in  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  Southern  States  early 
in  March,  and  very  gradually  proceed  northward,  entering  Pennsylvania 
early  in  April,  but  not  being  seen  in  New  York  or  New  England  until  the 
last  of  that  month,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  10th  of  May.  Mr.  Maynard 
mentions  their  first  appearance  in  Massachusetts  as  from  the  19th  to  the 
24th  of  May,  but  I  have  repeatedly  known  them  in  full  cry  near  Boston  at 
least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  this,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  Mr. 
Allen  has  noted  their  arrival  by  the  25th  of  April  They  leave  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September.  Mr.  Allen  also  observed  the  abundant  presence  of 
these  birds  in  Western  Iowa,  where  he  heard  their  notes  as  late  as  the  20th 
of  September. 

In  its  habits  the  Wliippoorwill  is  very  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
carolinensis.  Like  that  bird,  it  is  exclusively  nocturnal,  keeping,  during  the 
day,  closely  within  the  recesses  of  dark  woods,  and  remaining  perfectly 
silent,  uttering  no  note  even  when  disturbed  in  these  retreats.  In  very 
cloudy  weather,  late  in  the  day,  these  birds  may  be  seen  hunting  for  insects, 
but  this  is  not  usual,  and  they  utter  no  sound  until  it  is  quite  dark. 
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Like  the  preceding  species,  this  bird  receives  its  comiiioii  name  uf  Whip- 
poorwill  from  its  nocturnal  cry,  which  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  these 
three  sounds ;  but  the  cry  is  so  mpidly  enunciated  and  so  incessantly  re- 
peated that  a  fertile  imagination  may  give  various  interpretations  to  tlie 
sounds.  They  are  never  uttered  when  the  bird  is  in  motion,  but  usually  at 
short  intervals,  when  resting  on  a  fence,  or  bush,  or  any  other  object  near  tht; 
ground. 

Tlieir  flight  is  noiseless  to  an  incredible  degree,  and  they  rarely  Hy  far  at 
a  time.  They  are  usually  very  shy,  and  are  easily  startled  if  approached. 
At  night,  as  soon  as  tlie  twilight  disappears,  these  birds  issue  from  their  re- 
treats, and  fly  out  into  more  open  spaces  in  quest  of  their  favorite  food. 
As  many  of  the  nocturnal  insects,  moths,  beetles,  and  others,  are  attracted 
about  dwellings  by  lights,  the  Whippoorwill  is  frequently  enticed,  in  pur- 
suit, into  the  same  vicinity.  For  several  successive  seasons  these  birds  have 
appeared  nearly  every  summer  evening  within  my  grounds,  often  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  house.  They  never  suffer  a  very  near  approach,  but  Hy  as 
soon  as  they  notice  any  movement.  Their  pursuit  of  insects  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  narrated  of  the  preceding  species,  their  flights  being 
usually  quite  brief,  without  any  perceptible  sailing,  and  more  in  the  manner 
of  Flycatchers.  Their  song  is  given  out  at  intervals  throughout  the  night, 
until  near  the  dawn. 

The  nocturnal  habits  of  this  bird  have  prevented  a  general  or  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  true  character.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  many  pai-ts 
of  the  country  the  Night-Hawk  and  the  Whippoorwill  are  supposed  to  be 
one  and  the  same  bird,  even  by  those  not  ill  informed  in  other  respects. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  by  Wilson,  and  is  equally 
true  of  many  portions  of  New  England,  though  disputed  by  Mr.  Audubon. 

Like  the  Chuck-will's  Widow,  this  species  removes  its  eggs,  and  also  its 
young,  to  a  distant  and  safer  locality,  if  they  are  visited  and  handled.  Wil- 
son once,  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  wood,  came  accidentally  upon  a 
young  bird  of  this  species.  The  parent  attempted  to  draw  him  away  by 
well-feigned  stratagems.  Wilson  stopped  and  sketched  the  bird,  and,  return- 
ing again,  after  a  short  absence,  to  the  same  place,  in  search  of  a  pencil  he 
had  left  behind,  found  that  the  bird  had  been  spirited  away  by  its  vigilant 
parent. 

When  disturbed  by  an  intrusive  approach,  the  Wliippoorvvill  resorts  to 
various  expedients  to  divert  attention  to  herself  from  her  offspring.  She 
flutters  about  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  fly,  beats  the  ground  with  her 
wings  as  if  not  able  to  rise  from  it,  and  enacts  these  feints  in  a  manner  to 
deceive  even  the  most  wary,  risking  her  own  life  to  save  her  offspring. 

The  AVhippoorwills  construct  no  nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  thick- 
est and  most  shady  portions  of  the  woods,  among  fallen  leaves,  in  hollows 
slightly  excavated  for  that  purpose,  or  upon  the  leaves  themselves.  For 
this  purpose  elevated  and  dry  places  are  always  selected,  often  near  some 
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fallen  \o>^.  Tlicro  tliey  (U'posit  two  e«j;j;3,  olliptical  in  .s]mi>e.  Tlieir  young^ 
M'liL'n  first  hatclii'd,  arc  perfectly  lielplcss,  anil  their  safety  largely  deiKimls 
ni)on  their  great  similarity  to  small  }  '.jees  of  mouldy  earth.  They  grow 
rapidly,  and  are  soon  able  to  follow  their  mother  and  to  partially  care  for 
themselves. 

The  a*;'^  of  the  Whippoorwill  has  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those 
of  lx)th  speeies  of  European  Cdin'iiimhji,  and  is  a  complete  miniature  of  that 
of  A.  carulinaiais.  In  shape  it  is  oblong  and  oval,  equally  obtuse  at  either 
end.  Kesembling  the  egg  of  the  Chuck-will's  Widow,  it  is  yet  more  notice- 
able for  the  i)urity  of  its  colors  and  the  beauty  of  their  contrast.  The  ground- 
color is  a  clear  and  pure  shade  of  cream-white.  The  whole  egg  is  irregu- 
larly sj)otted  and  marbled  with  lines  and  patches  of  purplish-lavender, 
mingled  with  reddish-l)rown.  The  former  are  fainter,  and  as  if  partially 
obscured,  the  brown  usually  nuicli  more  distinct.  The  eggs  measure  1.25 
inches  in  length  by  .88  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Wilson's  account  of  its  egg 
is  wholly  inaccurate. 

In  the  extreme  Southern  States  these  eggs  are  deposited  in  April,  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  farther  north  not 
until  early  in  June.  The  young  are  hatched  and  able  to  care  for  themselves 
during  July,  but,  with  the  female,  rarely  leave  the  woods.  The  notes  of  the 
male  are  once  more  occasionally  heard  in  August.  ^Ir.  Allen  has  heartl 
them  late  in  September,  but  I  have  never  happened  to  notice  their  cries 
later  than  August. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  the  young  of  these  birds,  at  an  early  age,  run  about 
with  remarkable  celerity,  and  that  they  utter,  at  short  intervals  a  pe-ughy 
in  a  low  mournful  tone.  Their  food  appears  to  consist  of  various  kinds  of 
nocturnal  insects,  besides  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  other  kinds  not  nocturnal, 
frequenting  decaying  wood  and  shady  thickets. 
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I^tt  foot  of  Antrostormu  vod/enu.  ;  Lefl  foot  of  iVyctiWiia  yaf?iaie«ia«. 
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Antrostomus  nuttalli,  (  assin. 

HTTTTALL'S   WHIPPOOHWILL ;    POOA-WILL. 

Cajtrimuigm  nuttalli,  Ald.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  pi.  ccccxcv.  Appendix.  Antrostomxia 
nuttalli,  Cassin,  J.  A.  N.  So.  Tliila.  2<l  series,  II,  1852,  123.  —In.  III.  I,  1855,  237. 
—  NKwnKKKY,  Zoi»l.  Cal.  and  Oregon  Koute,  77  ;  Kep.  P.  K.  \\.  Surv.  VI,  iv.  — 
liviRD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  U9.  —  Coopeh  k  Suckley,  16tf.  —  Cooi'EIi,  Orn.  Cal. 
I,  1870,  341. 

Sp.  Char.  Rict.il  bristles  without  any  lateral  filaments  ;  winp:,  about  5.50 ;  the  top  of  the 
liea«l  hoary  gray,  with  narrow  and  transverse,  not  longitudinal  bands.  Tail  above,  except 
the  central  feathers,  nearly  Idack  on  the  terminal  half,  the  extreme  tip  only  (in  the  outer 
feather  of  each  side)  being  white  for  nearly  an  inch,  diminishing  on  the  second  and  third. 
Length,  8.00 ;  wing,  5.50.  Female  without  the  white  tip  of  tail.  Audubon  describes  the 
male  as  follows  :  '*  Bill,  black ;  iris,  dark  hazel ;  feet,  reddish-purple ;  scales  and  claws, 
darker ;  general  color  of  upper  parts  dark  brownish-gray,  lighter  on  the  head  and  medial 
tail-feathers,  which  extend  half  an  inch  beyond  the  others,  all  which  are  minutely  streaked 
and  sprinkled  with  brownish-black  and  ash-gray.  Quills  and  coverts  dull  cinnamon  color, 
spotted  in  bars  with  brownish-black ;  tips  of  former  mottled  with  light  and  dark  brown  ; 
three  lateral  tail-feathers  barred  with  dark  brown  and  cinnamon,  and  tipped  with  white. 
Throat  brown,  annulated  with  black  ;  a  band  of  white  across  foreneck ;  beneath  the 
latter  black,  mixed  with  bars  of  light  yellowish-gray  and  black  lines.  Under  tail-coverts 
dull  yellow.  Length,  7.25 ;  wing,  5.75 ;  bill,  edge,  .19  ;  second  and  third  quills  nearly 
equal.  Tail  to  end  of  upper  feathers,  3.50 ;  tarsus,  .G3 ;  middle  toe,  .63 ;  claw,  .25 ; 
strongly  pectinated." 

Had.  High  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis, 
1865,  471,  breeds) ;  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  58) ;  Guanajuata,  Mex.  (Salvix, 
p.  1014). 

Nuttall's  Wliippoorwill  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can species  by  the  transverse,  not  longitudinal,  lines  on  the  top  of  head,  the 
narrow  white  tip  of  tail  on  both  webs,  and  the  inferior  size,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  other  points  of  difference. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Audubon  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  near  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but  with  no  information  in  regard 
to  any  peculiarities  of  habit.  From  Mr.  Nuttall  we  learn  that  tliese  birds 
were  first  observed  by  him  on  the  10th  of  June,  amidst  the  naked  granite 
hills  of  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Platte  Kiver,  called  Sweet-AVater.  It  was 
about  twilight,  and  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  they  were  uttering  at  inter- 
vals a  low  wailing  cry,  in  the  manner  of  the  Whippoorwill,  and  sounding 
like  the  cry  of  the  young  of  that  species,  or  pe-cu.  Afterwards,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  when  encamiHjd  on  the  high  ravine  of  the  insulated  mountains 
so  conspicuous  from  Lewis  River,  called  the  Three  Buttes,  this  bird  was 
again  observed,  .as  it  fiew  from  under  a  stone  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  flew  alK)ut  hawking  for  insects  near  their  elevated  camp,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  but  was  now  silent.  On  the  16th  of  June,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Sandy  River  of  the  Colorado,  Mr.  Nuttall  again"  heard  its  nocturnal 
cry,  which  he  says  sounded  like  pevai. 
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Vy.  i\)o\)or  (\\(\  not  meet  with  this  hird  in  the  Colnnulo  VrtUcy,  hut  he 
hoard  their  nocturnal  rail,  \vhi(;]i  he  says  sounds  hke  poor-will,  on  the  harren 
mountains  west  of  the  vaUey,  in  May.  lie  has  never  seen  or  heard  any 
west  of  the  Coast  Ilanj^e,  nor  in  the  Santa  Clara  N'alley  in  the  sprinj^'.  They 
are,  however,  said  to  be  connnon  in  the  hot  interior  valleys,  and  remain  near 
San  Fnincisco  as  late  as  November,  usually  hiding  on  tlie  ground,  and  Hy- 
ing at  dusk  in  short,  fitful  courses  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Dr.  Coojkm-  adds 
tliat  they  iidiabit  the  almost  bare  and  barren  sage-i^lains  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  their  rather  sad  whistle  is  heard  all  night  during  the  spring, 
sounihng  like  an  echoing  answer  to  the  cry  of  tlie  eastern  species. 

Dr.  Suckley,  in  the  Report  rm  the  Zoology  of  Washington  Territory,  speaks 
of  this  species  as  moderately  abundant  in  tlie  interior  of  that  Territory,  Jis 
well  as  of  Oregon.  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  Fort  Dalles,  they  can 
be  heard  on  almost  any  fine  night  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Their  cries 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  roriferit.^,  but  are  more  feeble,  and  not  so  inces- 
santly ke])t  np.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  the  same  report,  also  speaks  of  finding  this 
bird  common  near  the  Yakima  Kiver,  in  IH.jlJ.  Two  specimens  were  killed 
in  the  daytime  by  a  whip.  Late  in  the  evening  he  found  them  flying  near 
tlie  ground.  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  passing  down  the  Little  Colorado  Iiiver,  in 
New  Mexico,  found  this  bird  quite  abundant,  as  also  among  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountains. 

Dr.  Xewlierry  met  with  this  species  in  all  the  parts  of  California  and 
Oregon  visited  by  him.  Near  the  shores  of  Rhett  Lake  he  met  with  its 
nest  containing  two  young  nearly  ready  to  fly.  The  old  bird  fluttered  off  as 
if  disabled,  and  by  her  cries  and  strange  movements  induced  one  of  the  jmrty 
to  pursue  her.  The  young  resembled  those  of  the  eastern  species,  were  of  a 
gray-brown  color,  marbled  with  black,  and  had  large,  dark,  and  soft  eyes. 
They  were  quite  })assive  when  caught. 

This  species  was  observed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  near  Rio  Mimbres,  in  New 
^lexico.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  flew,  it  seemed  so  similar  to  the 
Woodcock  that  until  a  s})ecimen  was  obtained  it  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
that  family.  He  saw  none  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  met  with  it  as  far  west 
as  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  nowhere  abundant,  and  was  generally  solitary.  It 
was  found  usually  among  the  tall  grass  of  the  valleys,  and  occasionally  on  the 
plains.  It  was  only  once  observed  to  alight  upon  a  bush,  but  almost  invaria- 
bly, when  started  up,  it  flew  down  again  among  the  grass  at  a  short  distance. 
A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kennerly  on  the  Great 
Colorado  River.  Dr.  Heermann  met  with  two  specimens  among  the  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Tejon  Valley,  and  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Milhau  that  a 
small  species  of  Whippoorwill  was  abundant  round  that  fort  in  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Dr.  Heermann  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  the  Medina,  in  Texas ;  and 
during  the  summer,  passing  along  Devil's  River,  he  heard  their  notes  every 
evening,  and  judged  that  the  birds  were  abundant.     Mr.  Dresser  obtained  a 
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siii;4le  specimen,  shot  near  the  town  of  San  Antonio,  where  it  was  of  iin- 
couinion  occurrence.  He  receivetl  also  another  specimen  from  Fort  Stock- 
ton. During  liis  stay  at  Alatamoras  he  did  not  notice  tiiis  hirtl,  hut  was 
informeil  that  a  kiml  resemWing  this  species  was  very  common  at  a  rancho 
about  twenty-Hve  miles  distant,  on  the  Monterey  road.  l)r.  Coues  tound 
this  species  particularly  abundant  throughout  Arizona.  At  Fort  Whipple  it 
was  a  summer  resident,  arriving  there  late  in  April  and  remaining  until 
October.  So  numerous  was  it  in  some  localities,  that  anjund  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  traveller  a  i)erfect  chorus  of  their  phiintive  two-syllabled  notes 
was  continued  incessantly  through  the  night,  some  of  the  performers  being 
so  near  that  the  sharp  click  of  their  mandilAes  was  distinctly  audible. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  found  this  sjHicies  abundant  on  the  lower  i)arts  of  the 
mountains  in  C'oloratlo,  and  heard  the  notes  of  scores  of  them  near  the 
mouth  of  Ogden  Canon  on  several  occasions  after  nightfall.  Though  so 
numerous,  all  efforts  to  jjrocure  specimens  were  futile,  as  it  did  not  usu- 
ally manifest  its  presence  till  after  it  became  too  dark  for  it  to  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. He  saw  it  last,  October  7,  during  a  severe  snow-storm  on  the 
mountains  north  of  Ogden.  It  had  been  quite  common  during  the  gi'eater 
part  of  September.  He  also  met  with  this  bird  at  an  elevation  of  7,()00 
feet.  He  had  previously  ascertained  its  presence  throughout  Kansas  from 
Leavenworth  to  Fort  Hays. 

From  these  varied  observations  the  range  of  this  species  may  be  given  as 
from  the  valley  of  the  llio  Orande  and  the  more  northern  States  of  Mexico, 
throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  Great  Plains  nearly  to  the  Pacific, 
in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

The  egg  of  this  species  (13,587)  was  obtained  among  the  East  Humboldt 
Mountains,  by  Mr.  Robert  liidgNvay,  July  20,  18G8.  Its  measurement  is 
l.OG  inches  in  length  by  .81  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  of  a  regularly 
elliptical  form,  being  equally  rounded  at  either  end.  Its  color  is  a  clear 
dead-white,  entirely  unspotted.  The  egg  was  found  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground  beneath  a  sage-bush,  on  a  foot-slope  of  the  mountains.  The  nest 
was  nothing  more  than  a  bare  spot,  apparently  worn  by  the  body  of  the  bird. 
When  found,  the  male  bird  was  sitting  on  the  egg,  and  was  shot  as  it  flew 
from  the  spot. 

Mr.  Salvin  (Ibis,  III.  p.  64)  mentions  taking,  April  20, 1860,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Barbara,  Central  America,  a  si)ecies  of  Antrostomus,  a  female, 
with  two  eggs.  This  is  spoken  of  as  nearly  jdlied  to,  perhaps  identical  with, 
A.  vociferus.  Its  eggs  are,  however,  spoken  of  as  white,  measuring  1.05 
inches  by  .80  of  an  inch,  almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  eggs  of  this  species. 
Mr.  Salvin  adds :  "  I  do  not  quite  understand  these  eggs  being  white,  except 
by  supposing  them  to  be  accidentally  so.  In  other  respects,  i.  e.  in  form 
and  texture,  they  agree  with  the  eggs  of  other  species  of  Caprimuhjidir. 
These  eggs,  two  in  number,  were  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pine- 
tree.     There  was  no  nest." 
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In  regard  to  tlie  pareiituge  of  tliu  e^'gs  thus  discovered,  the  coloration  and 
size  of  wliich  cnnvs|Mind  so  closely  with  those  of  the  Poor-will,  Mr.  Suhiii 
writes,  in  ii  letter  (hited  March  10,  1872  :  "  In  respect  to  the  Antroxtoinns 
which  lays  white  ej^'gs  in  (luateniala,  1  have  carefully  examined  the  skin  of 
the  female  sent  to  me  with  the  eggs  in  question,  and  rej)rese'»ted  as  their 
parent.  It  certainly  is  not  A.  nattalli,  but  appears  to  Indong  to  the  spe- 
cies descrilxid  by  Wagler  as  A.  marwmi/sfiw.  This  s|>ecies  is  very  closely 
allied  to  A.  vorifcnis,  but  apjHjars  to  be  sutHciently  distinct,  inasnuich  as 
the  rictal  bristles  are  very  long,  the  throat  is  almost  without  white  feathers, 
and  the  white  on  the  tail  is  more  limited  in  extent  than  in  A.  roci/irtts. 
The  true  A.  vot'ij'enm  is  fivquently  found  in  winter  in  (Tuatemala,  but  is 
probably  only  a  migrant.  The  other  species  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
resident  in  South  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  With  respect  to  A.  niittalli,  I 
may  add  that  I  have  recently  acquired  a  skin  from  (luanajuata,  in  Mexico. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Mexico  at  all, 
that  I  am  aware  of." 

Mr.  Itidgway  met  with  the  Poor-will  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  Mountains.  He  describes  its  notes  as 
much  like  those  of  the  eastern  A.  vocifcrus,  except  that  the  first  syllable  is 
left  off,  the  call  sounding  like  simply  poor-will,  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble. It  frequents  chieHy  the  dry  mesa  and  foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and 
lives  almost  entirely  on  the  ground,  where  its  two  white  unspotted  eggs  are 
deposited  beneath  some  small  scraggy  sage-bush,  without  any  sign  of  a  nest 
whatever.     Both  sexes  incubate. 


Stemnm  ( f  Nyetibius  jamaieensis. 


Stemnin  of  Chordeiles  virginianus. 


Sternum  of  Caprimulgus  xtietotnus. 
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Family  CYPSELIDJE.  —  The  Swifts. 

CiiAK.  Bill  vory  small,  without  noU-i).  trian^'ular,  much  hrojulor  thnn  hi^'h  ;  tlu'  culmni 
not  out'  sixth  th«?  j^ajw.  Auterior  toes  (.'left  to  the  bus«',  ea<h  with  three  joints,  (in  the 
typical  s|K'«'it's,)  auil  covered  with  skin  or  feathers ;  tin?  middle  claw  without  any  serrations ; 
the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  tu  the  niidille.  liill  without  bristles,  hut  with  minute  feathers 
extendinjif  alo!ig  the  under  margin  of  the  nostrils.  Tail-feathers  ten.  Nostrils  elon^Mti-d, 
su|»erior,  and  very  close  together.    Plumage  compact.    Primaries  ten,  elongated,  fakate. 

The  Cypselidft,  or  Swifts,  are  Swallow-like  birds,  generally  of  mther  dull 
plumage  and  medium  size.  Tliey  were  formerly  associated  with  tlie  true 
Swallows  on  account  of  their  small,  deeply  cleft  bill,  wide  gape,  slujrt  feet, 
and  long  wings,  but  are  very  different  in  all  the  essentials  of  structure, 
belonging,  indeed,  to  a  different  order  or  sul)order.  The  bill  is  much  smaller 
and  shorter ;  the  edges  greatly  inHected  ;  tlie  nostrils  superior,  instead  of 
lateral,  and  without  bristles.  The  wing  is  more  falcate,  with  ten  primaries 
instead  of  nine.  The  tail  has  ten  feathers  instead  of  twelve.  The  feet  are 
weaker,  without  distinct  scutelhe ;  the  hind  toe  is  more  or  less  vereatile,  the 
anterior  toes  frequently  lack  the  normal  number  of  joints,  and  there  are 
other  features  which  clearly  justify  the  wide  separation  liere  given,  especially 
the  difterence  in  the  vocal  organs.  Strange  as  the  statement  may  be,  thfir 
nearest  relatives  are  the  TrochilUlcc,  or  Humming-Birds,  notwithstanding 
the  bills  of  the  two  are  as  opposite  in  shajie  as  can  readily  be  conceived. 
The  sternum  of  the  Ci/pselidm  is  also  very  different  from  that  of  the  Hirun- 
diiiidce,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  accompanying  figura    There  are  no  emargi- 


Chatura  ptla^a. 


Progne  subis. 


nations  or  openings  in  the  posterior  edge,  which  is  regularly  curved.  The 
keel  rises  high,  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  pectoral  muscles.  The 
manubrium  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 

In  this  family,  as  in  the  CaprimuJgidcc,  we  find  deviations  in  certain 
forms  from  the  normal  number  of  phalanges  to  the  toes,  which  serve  to 
divide  it  into  two  sections.     In  one,  the  Clvceturincc,  these  are  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  as 
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usual ;  but  in  the  Cypsdimr  tliey  are  2,  3,  3,  and  3,  as  sliown  in  the  accora- 
i)jinvin«'  cut  borrowed  from  Dr.  Sclater's  masterly  memoir  on  the  CypsclUhv, 
(Tr.  Zool.  Soe.  London,  18G3,  5^3),  which  also  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement  here  presented. 


Left  foot  of  Chtftiira  zonaris. 


Left  foot  of  Panyptila  melanoleuea. 


Cypselinae.     Tarsi  featlu'ivd  ;  phalanges  of  the  middle  and  outer  toes  three 
each  (instead  of  four  and  live).     Iliml  toe  directed  either  forward  or  to  one 
side,  not  backward. 

Tarsi  leathered  ;  toes  hare  ;  hind  toe  directe<l  forward         .         .         .     Cypselus. 
Both  tarsi  and  toes  feathered  ;  hind  toe  lateral         ....      Panyptila. 

Chaeturinse.      Tarsi  bare:  phalanges  of  toes  normal  (four  in  middle  toe, 
five  in  outer).     Hind  toe  directed  backwards,  though  sometimes  versatile. 
Tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe. 
Tail-feathers  spinous. 

Shafts  of  tail-feathers  projecting  beyond  the  plumage 
Shafts  not  jirojeeting,  (Xephcecetes) 
Tail-feathers  not  spinous  ...... 

Tarsi  shorter  than  middle  toe 


Chcetura. 

Ci/pseloiiles. 

CoUocaUia. 

DendrocheUdon. 


The  Swifts  are  cosmopolite,  occurring  throughout  the  globe.  All  the 
genera  enumerated  above  are  well  represented  in  the  New  World,  except 
the  last  two,  which  are  exclusively  East  Indian  and  Polynesian.  Species  of 
CoUovaUla  make  the  "  edible  bird's-nests  "  which  are  so  much  sought  after  in 
China  and  Japan.  Tliese  are  constructed  entirely  out  of  tlie  hardened  saliva 
of  the  bird,  although  formerly  supposed  to  be  made  of  some  kind  of  sea- weed. 
All  the  Ci/pseli(f(r  have  the  salivary  glands  highly  developed,  and  use  the  secre- 
tion to  cement  together  the  twigs  or  other  substances  of  which  the  nest  is  con- 
structed, as  w^ell  as  to  attach  this  to  its  support.    The  eggs  are  always  white. 

There  are  many  interesting  peculiarities  connected  with  the  modification 
of  the  Ci/pselidcc,  some  of  wiiich  may  be  l)riefly  adverted  to.  Those  of  our 
connnon  Chinmey  Swallow^  will  be  referred  to  in  the  proper  place.  Panyp- 
tila saiicti-hicronyma^  of  Guatemala  attaches  a  tul)e  some  feet  in  length  to 
the  under  side  of  an  overhanging  rock,  constructed  of  the  pappus  or  seed- 
down  of  plants,  caught  flying  in  the  air.  Entrance  to  this  is  from  below, 
and  the  eggs  are  laid  on  a  kind  of  slielf  near  the  top.  Chwtura  poliiira  of 
Brazil  again  makes  a  very  similar  tube-nest  (more  contacted  l)elow)  out  of 
the  seeds  of  Trixis  divaricata,  suspends  it  to  a  horizontal  branch,  and  covers 
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the  outside  with  feathers  of  various  colors.  As  there  is  no  shelf  to  receive 
the  eggs,  it  is  believed  that  these  are  cemented  against  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  and  brooded  on  by  the  bird  wliile  in  an  uj>right  })osition.  Dcn- 
drochvl hhm  k/rcho,  of  Java,  etc.,  builds  a  narrow  tlat  platform  on  a  horizon- 
tal branch,  of  feathers,  moss,  etc.,  cemented  together,  and  lays  in  it  a  single 
egg.  The  nest  is  so  small  that  the  bird  sits  on  the  branch  and  covers  the 
egg  with  the  end  of  her  l>elly. 

Owing  to  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  in  tlight  of  the  Swifts,  and  the  great 
height  in  the  air  at  which  they  usually  keep  themselves,  the  North  American 
species  are,  of  all  our  land  birds,  the  most  ditHcult  to  procure,  only  tlying 
suHiciently  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  rfiached  by  a  gun  in  damp 
weather,  and  then  rec^uiring  great  skill  to  shoot  them.  Their  nests,  too, 
are  generally  situated  in  inaccessible  places,  usually  high  perpendicular 
or  overhanging  mountain-clifl's.  Although  our  four  species  .are  sutticiently 
abundant,  and  are  fret^uently  seen  in  flocks  of  thousands,  it  is  only  the  com- 
mon Chimney  Swift  that  is  to  be  met  with  at  all  regularly  in  museums. 


Subfamily  CYPS-ELINiE. 

The  essential  character  of  this  subfamily,  as  stated  already,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  feathered  tarsus ;  the  reduction  of  the  normal  number  of  phalanges  in 
the  middle  toe  from  4  to  3,  and  of  the  outer  toe  from  5  to  3,  as  well  as 
in  the  anterior  or  lateral  position  of  the  hind  toe,  not  posterior.  Of  the 
two  genera  assigned  to  it  by  I  )r.  8clater,  one,  Cjipselns,  is  enlarged  by  him  so 
as  to  include  the  small  "West  Indian  Palm  Swifts,  Tachornis  of  Gosse. 


Genus  PANYPTILA,  Cabanis. 

PanyptUa,  Cabants,  Wiogni.  Arcliiv,  1S47,  i,  345. — Burmeister,  Thiere  Bras.  Vogel,  I, 

18.56,  368.     (Typo,  Hirnndo  cayancnsis,  Gm.) 
Psrudoprocnr,  Stuefrel,  Isis,  1848,  357.     (Same  type.) 

Gen.  Char.     Tail  half  as  long  as  the  wings,  moderately  forked ;  the  feathers  rather 
lanceolate,    rounded     at  


tip,  the  shafts   stiffened, 

but  not  projeotin?'    First 

primary  .'jhorter  than  the 

second.     Tarsi,  toes,  and 

claws    very    thick    an<l 

stout ;  the  former  shorter 

than  the  middle  toe  and 

claw,    which    is    rather 

longer   than   the  lateral 

Panyptila  melanolfuea. 
one;  middu'  claw  longer 

than  it^  digit.     Hind  toe  very  short ;  half  versatile,  or  inserted  on  the  side  of  the  tarsus. 

Tarsi  and  toes  feathered  to  the  claws,  except  on  the  under  surfaces. 
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Three  species  of  this  genus  are  described  by  authors,  all  of  them  black, 
with  wliite  throat,  and  a  i>atch  of  the  same  on  each  side  of  rump,  and  other- 
wise varied  with  this  color.  The  type  P.  cayaiiciisis  is  much  the  smallest 
(4.70),  and  has  the  tail  more  deeply  forked  than  P.  melanoleuca. 

Synopsis  of  Species. 

P.  cayanensis.  Glossy  intense  black  ;  a  supraloral  spot  of  white ;  white 
of  throat  transversely  'lefined  j)osteriorly.  Tail  deeply  forked,  the  lateral 
feathers  excessively  attenuated  and  acute. 

Wing,  4.80;  middle  tail-feather,  1.20,  external,  2.30.     Hub.    Cayenne 
and  Brazil var.  cayanensis} 

Wing,  7.30;  middle  tail-feather,  1.90,  external,  3.60.    Hah.  Guatemala. 

var.  sancti-hieronym i.' 
P.  melanoleuca.  Lustrele!?s  dull  black;  no  supraloral  white  spot,  but 
instead  a  hoary  wash :  white  of  throat  extending  back  along  middle  of 
abdomen  to  the  vent.  Tail  moderately  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  obtuse. 
Wing,  5.75 ;  middle  tail-feather,  2.30,  outer,  2.85.  Hah.  Middle  Proviuce 
of  United  States,  south  tc  Guatemala. 


Fanyptila  melanoleuca,  Baird. 

WUITE-THKOATED  SWIFT. 

Cypschis  melnnolcucus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII,  June,  1854,  118  (San  Francisco 
Mountains,  N.  M.). — Cassin*,  Illnst.  1,1855,  248.  Fanyptila  mclajiokuca,  Baikd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  141,  pi.  xviii,  f.  1.  — Sclater  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  1859,  125  (Guate- 
mala). —  ScLATEU,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  607.  —  Kexnerly,  P.  R.  R.  X,  b,  36,  ]il.  xviii,  f.  1. 
—  Heermanx,  lb.  X,  c,  10. —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  347. 

Sp.  Char.      Wings   very  long ;   tail   forked ;   tarsi  and    ^  overed  with  feathers. 

Black  all  over,  except  the  chin,  throat,  middle  of  the  bell}  ir  as  the  vent,  a  patch 

on  each  side  of  the  rump,  the  edge  of  the  outer  primary,  and  biotches  on  the  inner  webs 
of  the  median  tail-feathers,  near  the  base,  which  are  white,  as  is  also  a  band  across  the 
ends  of  the  secondaries.     Length,  5.50  ;  wing,  5.50  ;  tail,  2.70. 

Had.  Xevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  southern  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Guatemala. 
Localities:  Cajon  Pass  (Cooper,  Pr.  Cal.  Ac.  1861,  122)  ;  Arizona  (Coces,  P.  A.N.S.  1866, 
57) ;  San  Diego  (Cooper).  . 

Altliough  there  is  no  difference  in  size  betw^een  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Guatemalan  specimens,  the  only  two  of  the  latter  in  the  collection  are  darker 
colored,  showing  scarcely  any  indication  of  the  frontal  and  supraloral  whitish 
so  conspicuous  in  most  northern  skins.  In  the  Guatemalan  female  (30,837, 
Duefias,  February  13)  the  dusky  of  the  lateral,  and  white  of  the  medial, 
portions  of  the  breast  blend  gradually  together,  there  not  being  that  sharp 

1  Panj/2}tila  cayanensis  (GyiFA..),  Cab.  Hirundo  Cfty.  Gmelix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1024.  PanyptUa 
cay.  Cabax.  Wiegni.  Archiv,  XIII,  345  (1847).  —  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  606. 

*  Panyptila  sancti-hkronymi,  Salvix  (P.  Z.  S.  1863,  190,  pi.  xxii ;  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 
607).     May  be  the  northern  form  o(  cayanensis,  which,  however,  we  have  not  seen. 
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line  of  junction  seen  in  all  the  others,  including  tiie  male  lioni  Guateniula 
(30,8i5G,  Uuenas,  Nov.). 

Habits.  This  new  sjjecies  was  tirst  discovered  hy  Dr  Kennerly  on  Bill 
AVillianis  Fork,  New  Mexico,  February  10,  1854.  ^He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  bird,  found  by  hinj  only  among  the  canons  of 
that  stream,  and  not  observed 
elsewhere  during  their  journey. 
Large  Hocks  could  be  seen  at  any 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
canons,  tiying  and  circling  around 
very  high,  and  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  shot.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  hills,  they  occasionally 
descended  lower.  He  only  met 
with  them  where  the  walls  of  the 
canons  wert  very  high,  and  con- 
sisted of  almost  perpendicular 
masses   of  rock.     At  times  they  -  Panypm  m.fanoreum. 

were  seen  to  sweep  low  down,  and  then  to  ascend  nearly  perpendicularly 
very  near  the  stones,  as  if  examining  them  in  order  to  select  a  place  for 
their  nests.  The  construction  of  these  had  obviously  not  then  commenced. 
Dr.  Kennerly  saw  none  engaged  in  the  work,  nor  did  he  observe  any  old 
nests,  unless  they  build  after  the  manner  of  the  common  Cliff  Swallow, 
w^hich  were  also  abundant  in  that  region.  Mr.  Mollhausen  was  of  the 
opinion  that  these  birds  build  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  cliffs.  In 
their  flight  and  habits  they  appeared  to  closely  resemble  the  common 
Cha'tura  pelagica. 

Dr.  Heermann  met  with  this  species  several  times,  first  in  San  Fernando 
Pass,  near  Los  Angelos,  and  again  near  Palm  Spring,  between  the  Colorado 
desert  and  Vallicita,  at  another  time  near  Tucson,  and  once  also  in  Texas. 
He  always  found  them  flying  at  a  creat  height,  either  far  beyond  or  on  the 
extreme  limit  of  gunshot  range.  From  the  extent  of  their  wings  they 
seemed  formed  to  live  in  the  air,  where  they  pass  most  of  their  time  gliding 
about  in  extensive  circles,  with  ap]iarently  very  little  motion  of  the  wings. 
During  pleasant  weather  they  found  their  insect  prey  in  the  upper  air,  but, 
w^hen  cloudy  or  rainy,  they  flew  nearer  the  ground  in  their  pursuit.  When 
on  the  ground,  they  were  observed  to  rise  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  their  legs  and  the  length  of  their  wings.  When  they  rest, 
they  ahvays  alight  on  some  elevated  point  whence  they  can  thro\v  them- 
selves into  the  air,  and  take  to  wing.  Xumbers  were  ob.served  flying 
about  the  rocks  near  Tucson,  but  none  were  heard  to  utter  a  note.  They 
were  sociable  anionic  themselves,  iratherini*-  in  larije  flocks,  but  never 
mingled  with  the  Swallows.     He  states  that  they  construct  their  nests  in 
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tlie  crevices  of  rocks,  and  tliat  their  e«;gs  are  pure  white,  and  of  an  elongated 
form. 

Dr.  Cones  fonnd  this  species  rather  sparingly  distributed  throughout  Ari- 
zona, always  in  the  neighhorhood  of  clitis  and  precipices,  which  it  exclu- 
sively inhabits.  From  Inscription  Kock,  about  one  day's  march  from 
Whipi>le's  Vass,  ti^  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  Arizona,  he  found  these 
birds  in  great  numbei's,  exce})t  along  the  valley  of  the  Colomdo  Chiquito, 
where  there  were  no  suitable  clitis  for  their  habitation.  He  generally  found 
them  congregated  in  consitlerable,  sometimes  in  immense,  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  huge  cliffs  and  piles  of  rocks.  Their  note,  he  adds,  is  an  often  and 
quickly  repeated  twitter,  loud  and  shrill,  and  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  C.  pclagira.  He  states  that  they  build  their  nest  upon  the  vertical  faces 
of  precijjitous  rocks. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  met  with  a  Swift  in  the  same  region  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Coues,  which  he  called  AcantlufUs  saxatills,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same 
species,  but  of  which  no  specimen  was  procured.  They  were  breeding  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  description,  however,  does  not  at  all  corre- 
spond. 

This  species  has  lately  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Salvin,  in  Guatemala,  where 
it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  so  very  local  that  its  presence  might  readily 
have  been  overlooked.  He  found  it  near  Duenas,  in  a  gorge  with  precipi- 
tous rocks  on  the  right  hand,  along  tlie  course  of  the  river  Guacalate.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  noise  coming  from  the  rocks,  which  he  at  first  took 
to  be  bats  in  some  of  the  cracks.  After  watching  for  some  time,  he  saw  two 
Swifts  dart  into  a  crack  in  the  rock  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
noise  became  louder  than  before.  liesorting  to  several  expedients,  in  vain, 
to  make  them  ffy  out,  he  climbed  up  part  way,  and  there  found  one  of  them 
killed  bv  a  mndom  shot  of  his  gun.  Another  discharjie  of  his  jiun  brought 
out  five  or  six  more,  which  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  Cottflc  scrri- 
pennis.  He  obtained, three  specimen?,  in  all.  The  spot  was  evridently  their 
common  roosting-place,  and  by  the  noise  they  made  he  judged  they  were 
there  in  large  numbers.     He  found  them  about  the  middle  of  Fe])ruarv. 

Dr.  C(K)per  met  with  this  species  near  Fort  Mohave,  but  saw  none  before 
^lay.  On  the  7th  of  June,  near  tlie  head  of  Mohave  River,  he  found  a  few 
about  some  lofty  granite  cliffs,  and  suc'  'oded  in  obtaining  one.  Their  flight 
was  exceedingly  swift  and  changeable,  and  they  were  very  difficult  to  shoot. 
He  also  found  them  about  some  high  rocky  bluffs  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego.  They  were  seen  the  last  of  ^larch,  but 
may  have  been  there  for  a  montli  previously. 

Mr.  Allen  encountered  this  little-known  Swift  near  Colorado  Citv,  where 
it  was  quite  numerous  about  the  high  cliffs  in  the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods," 
and  of  which,  with  great  difficulty,  he  procured  four  s])ecimens.  It  was 
nesting  in  inaccessible  crevices  and  weather-l)eaten  holes  in  the  rocks,  about 
midway  up  the  high  vertical  cliffs,  some  of  which  w^ere  not  less  tiuin  three 
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hinidred  feet  lii"j;Ii.     It  seemed  to  be  very  wary,  and  flew  witli  great  velocity, 
rarely  descending  vvitliin  reach  of  the  guns. 

Tlie  White-throated  Swift  was  met  with  in  great  abundance  l»y  Mr.  Kidg- 
way  at  the  East  Hund)oMt  Mountains,  and  was  seen  l)y  him  more  si»aringly 
in  the  Tovabe  and  Wahsatch.  In  tlie  former  mountains  it  inhabited  tlie  hiiih 
limestone  clilfs  which  walled  the  canons,  congregating  in  thousands,  and 
nesting  in  the  chinks  or  crevices  of  tlie  rocks,  in  company  with  the  Violet- 
green  Swallow  {Tavhifrlncta  thiiltKO^iiui).  It  was  a  very  ncjisy  species,  having 
a  vii'orous  chatter,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  notes  of  voung  lialtimore 
Orioles  when  being  fed  by  their  i>arents.  It  was  also  very  pugnacious,  a 
cou})le  now  and  then  being  seen  to  fasten  upon  one  another  liigh  u})  in  the 
air,  and,  clinging  together,  falling,  whirling  round  and  round  in  their  descent, 
nearly  to  the  ground,  when  they  would  let  go  each  other,  and  separate. 
A  couple  would  often  rush  by  with  almost  inconceivable  veh)city,  one  in 
chase  of  the  other.  Their  flight  was  usually  very  high,  or,  if  they  occasion- 
ally descended,  it  was  so  swiftly  that  Mr.  Kidgway  only  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing three  specimens,  while  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  reach  their  nests, 
which  were  in  the  horizontal  fissures  in  the  face  of  the  overhanging  cliff. 


Subfamily   CHiETURINiE. 

This  subfamily  is  characterized  by  having  the  normal  number  of  phalanges 
to  the  middle  and  outer  toes  (4  and  5,  instead  of  3  and  3),  the  backward 
position  of  the  hind  toe,  and  the  naked  tarsi,  which  do  not  (;ven  appear  to 
be  scutellate,  but  covered  witli  a  soft  skin.  Of  tlie  two  Xorth  American 
genera,  Chainrn  has  spinous  projections  at  the  end  of  the  tail-feather.>5, 
while  in  Neplurcetcs  tlie  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers,  though  stifl'ened,  do  not 
])roject  beyond  the  plume. 

•    This  subfamily  appears  to 'be  composeil  of  two* definable  sections,  with 
subdivisions  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Tail  forked ;  spinous  point^s  of  the  feathers  not  extending  far  beyond  the 
Avebs,  or  entirely  wantintr.  Feathering  of  the  sides  of  the  forehead  extending 
forward  outside  the  nostrils  nearly  to  their  anterior  end. 

a.  No  trace  of  spinous  points  to  tail-feathers.     Feathering  of  frontal  points 
almost  completely  enclosing  the  nostrils  between  them.     Xo  lii^jjt  collar 
round  the  neck ;  sides  of  the  forehead  with  a  hoar}' suffusion         .         .     Xephcccetea. 
h.  Spinous  points  of  tail-feathers  distinct.     A  light  collar  round  the  neck. 

1.  Xostiil   a*;  in  Xephwcetes.     Sides  of  forehead  with  a  hoary  suffusion. 
Collar  chestnut.     Win.ir  less  than  '>..')().     (C.  rntila.) 

2.  Feathered   frontal   points   narrower,   not    reaching   anterior   end  of 
nostril.      Sides  of  forehead  without  hoary  suffusion       Collar  white. 

Wing  more  than  8.00 Hemiprocne. 

B»  Tail  rounded;  spinous  points  of  the  feathers  nuich  elongated  and  projecting. 
Feathering  of  sides  of  forehead  scarcely  reaiihing  beyond  posterior  end  of  nostril. 
Wing  less  than  5.50 ChccUira, 
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Baird. 


Ncphacctes,  Baird,  Birds  X.  Am.  ISiiS,  142.     (Type,  llirundo  nujra,  Gmel.) 

Gen.  Char.  Tail  rather  less  than  half  the  wings ;  quite  fleeply  forked  (less  so  in  the 
female) ;  the  leathers  obtusely  aeuminate ;  the  shafts  scarcely  stilfened.  First  quill 
longest.  Tarsi  and  toes  completely  bare,  and  covered  with  naked  skin,  without  distinct 
indications  of  scutella?.  Tarsus  rather  lunger  than  middle  toe ;  the  three  anterior  toes 
about  equal,  with  moderately  stout  claws.     Claw  of  middle   toe   nnich  ^shorter  than  its 
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Nephrrrftes  niqer. 


digit.  Hind  toe  not  versatile,  but  truly  posterior  and  opposite,  with  its.  claw  rather 
longer  than  the  middle  toe  without  it.  Toes  all  slender ;  claws  moderate.  Nostrils 
widely  ovate,  the  feathers  margining  its  entire  lower  edge. 

The  comparative  characters  of  this  genus  wiU  be  foiiiul  in  the  diagnostic 

tables  at  the  liead  of  the 
family.  According  to 
Sclater,  Ctjpseloides  of 
Streubel  (Isis,  1848, 
366)  with  C.fumigatus 
as  type,  r^iy  h*ive  to  be 
taken  for  this  genus,  as 
it  was  named  by  Streu- 
bel as  an  alternative 
to  Hemiprornc,  which 
belongs  to  Chaiura. 
Until    this     question 

of   svnonvmv  can  be 
decided  positively,  we  retain  Xephfrcctes. 

The  single  Xortli  American  species,  X.  nirfcr,  has  a  singular  distribution, 

being  abundant  near  Puget  Sound  in  summer,  and  again  found  in  Jamaica 

and  Cuba,  without  having  been  met  with   in  any  intermediate  locality, 

except  in  the  Province  of  Huatasco,  Mex.     The  West  India  specimens  are 

rather  smaller,  but  otherwise  not  distiufniishable. 


Nepkacetes  niger. 
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Nephoecetes  niger,  Baird. 

BLACK  SWIFT. 

J ITiruvdo  nigrr,  Omf.l.  S.  X.  1,  1788,  102').  Cifpsclm  nigcr,  GnssE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  G3.  — 
Id.  lUust.  H.  Jam.  j.l.  x.  —  Guxdl.  k  L.vwii.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyo.  VI,  185S,  263.  —  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615.  Xephncfetes  niijer,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  142.  —  Elliot, 
Illust.  Birds  N.  Am.  I,  .\x.  —  Coopku,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  1870,  349.  dipHclus  horcalL% 
Kexnerly,  p.  a.  N.  S.  Phihul.  IX,  Nov.  1857,  202. —Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615. 
Hinindo  apus  doriiinicensis,  Buisson,  II,  1760,  514,  j)l.  .\lvi,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Winj,' the  lenj^'tli  of  the  body.  General  color  rather  lustrous  dark  sooty- 
brown,  with  a  ^'reenish  gloss,  becoming  a  very  little  lighter  on  the  breast  anteriorly 
below,  but  rather  more  so  on  the  neck  and  head  above.  The  feathers  on  top  of  the  head 
edged  with  light  gray,  which  forms  a  contiiuious  wash  on  each  side  of  the  forehead 
above,  and  anterior  to  the  usual  black  crescent  in  front  of  the  eye.  Occasionally  some 
feathers  of  the  undt-r  parts  behind  are  narrowly  edged  with  gray.  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Length,  6.7') ;  w'ing,  G.75 ;  tail,  3.00,  the  depth  of  its  fork  about  .45  in  the  male,  and 
scarcely  .15  in  the  female. 

Hab.  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Orizaba  (var.  horealis)  ;  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  (var.  niger),  breeds.     Vera  Cruz ;  breeds  (Sumiciirast,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  I,  5G2). 

The  tail  is  consideraLlv  more  forked  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  nearly  even,  and  in  the  males  its  depth  varies  con- 
siderably. 

Jamaican  specimens  (var.  niger)  are  rather  smaller,  considerably  blacker, 
and  seem  to  have  narrower  tail-feathers,  even  when  the  other  dimensions  are 
about  equal. 

Whether  the  Puget  Sound  bird  visits  the  West  Indies  is  not  known  ;  but 
the  ditierence  in  size  and  colors  between  them  and  the  West  Indian  birds 
would  seem  to  indicate  th^it  they  select  a  moita  directly  southerii  region. 
The  fact  that  the  Orizaba  specimen  is  most  like  the  Northwest  Coast  birds 
favors  this  latter  supposition. 

Habits.  This  Swift  is  of  irregular  and  local  occurrence  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Western  North  America.  Specimens  were  obtained  at  Simi- 
ahmoo  Bay,  Washington  Temtory,  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  July,  1857.  Dr. 
Cooper  saw  a  black  Swift,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  this  species,  in 
Pah-Ute  Caitton,  west  of  Fort  Mohave,  May  29,  18G1,  and  again  at  Santa 
Barbara,  May,  1863. 

Dr.  Gundlach,  in  his  ornithological  explorations  in  Cuba,  in  1858,  met 
with  this  species  among  the  mountains  between  Cienfuegos  and  Trinidad,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  that  island,  and  also  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  He  saw  these  birds  for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  ^lav,  near 
Bayamo,  where  they  commonly  arrived  every  morning  about  one  hour  after 
sunrise,  and  flew  in  a  circular  direction  over  the  river  at  a  considerable 
height,  making  their  evolutions  always  in  the  same  jdace,  apparently  em- 
ployed in  catching  the   insects    attracted  by   the  ])ro.\imity  of   the  river. 
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In  the  innntli  of  Juno  tlu'V  came  evorv  dav  towards  noon,  whenever  it 
threatened  to  rain,  and  sonietinu's  returned  a<j[ain  after  sunset.  Wlien  tired 
of  tlieir  exfreise  tljey  always  tiew  toi^etlier  t(jwards  tlie  mountains,  where  lie 
h.id  no  douht  their  hrerdin;^'-|da('es  existed.  He  states  that  when  one  of 
tliese  birds  tlies  in  chase  of  anotlier,  it  emits  a  soft  continued  note,  not 
unlike  a  sonj;.  Having  taken  numv  vouni;  birtls  in  the  month  of  dune,  he 
supposes  that  tliese  Swifts  hreeil  in  April  and  May. 

It  is  stated  hy  Sumichrast  to  liave  been  occasionally  met  with  in  tlie  table- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  resident  and  breeds  within  tlu^  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico. 

A  sin-ile  specimen  of  this  bird  was  known  to  Gosse  to  have  been  taken 
near  Sj>anishtown  in  Jamaica,  in  184)),  in  company  with  many  otliers.  Mr. 
March,  in  his  paper  on  the  birtls  of  this  island,  gives  a  similar  account  of 
the  habits  of  this  species  to  that  of  I)r.  Gundlach.  He  states  that  it  was 
rarely  seen  except  at  early  dawu,  or  in  dull  and  cloudy  weather,  or  after 
Klin  in  an  afternoon.  He  has  sometimes  i>rocured  specimens  from  Health- 
sliire  and  the  St.  Catharine  Hills.  The  only  place  known  to  him  as  their 
actual  resort  is  a  cave  in  the  lower  St.  Catharine  Hills,  near  the  ferry, 
wliere  they  harbor  in  the  narrow  deep  galleries  and  fissures  of  the  limestone 
rocks. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  cites  this  species  as  among  the  earliest  of  the  spring  vis- 
itors seen  l)y  him  in  British  Columbia.  On  a  foggy  morning  early  in  June, 
the  insects  being  low,  these  birds  were  hovering  close  to  the  ground,  and  he 
obtained  four  specimens.  He  saw  no  more  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
they  again  made  their  appearance  in  large  inimbers,  among  the  many  other 
birds  of  that  season.     He  again  saw  this  Swift  at  Fort  Colville. 

Captain  Prevost,  II.  X ,  obtained  a  single^  specimen  of  this  bird  on  Van- 
couver Island,  which  Mr.  Sclater  compared  with  Gosse's  CypscJus  niger, 
from  Jamaica.  He,  however,  is  not  satisfied  as  to  their  identity,  and  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  two  birds  as  distinct. 

According  to  Captain  Feilner,  this  species  breeds  in  the  middle  of  June, 
on  high  rocks  on  the  Klamath  River,  about  eight  miles  above  Judah's 
Cave. 

The  Black  Swift  was  seen  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  during  his  western  tour,  only 
once,  when,  about  the  middle  of  June,  an  assembly  of  several  hundreds 
was  observed  early  one  morning  hovering  over  the  Carson  River,  below 
Fort  Churchill,  in  Nevada.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was  an  immense 
rocky  clift',  wliere  he  supposed  they  nested.  In  their  flight  they  much  re- 
sembled Cliimney-Swallows  (Chretiira),  only  they  appeared  much  larger. 
Tliey  were  perfectly  silent.  On  the  Truckee  River,  near  Pyramid  Lake, 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  he  found  the  remains  of  one  which  had  been 
killed  by  a  hawk,  but  the  species  was  not  seen  there  alive. 
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Genu« 


rCTRA,  SrKriiExs. 


Chiitura,  Strpiif-ns,  Shaw's  n.-n.  Z«m.1.  IJinls,  XIII,  ii,  182:.,  76. 
Acnnthiilis,  IJuiK,  I.sis,  I82t>,  !*71.      {f'lipm'Jus  apinktindii.) 


(Typo,  C.  priaijic't.) 


Gks.  Ciiak.    Tail  \»'rv  short,  sran;rly  mort'  than  two  (itlhs  the  wings  ;  sligljtly  roundfd  ; 
the  shafU  stitltMu-d   ami  ix-  


tenihiiir  sonif  <listance  hfvontl 
the  feathers  in  a  rij^id  sj»ine. 
First  luiiiiary  loiij^rest.  Lejjs 
covered  hy  a  iiaketl  skin, 
without  scutelhe  or  leathers. 
Tarsus  lon<rer  than  nii<hlle 
toe.  Lateral  toes  e(iual, 
nearly  as  lon^'  as  the  middle. 
Hind  toe  seareely  versatile, 
or  quite  j)osterior  ;  including 
claw,  less  than  the  middle  anterior  without  it 


Clirrtiira  pflnsim. 


Toes  slender  ;  elaws  moderate, 
of  the  base  of  the  l)ill  not  extending  beyond  the  beginninjj  of  the  nostrils. 


Feathers 


By  the  arrangement  of  the  genera  on  page  1018,  the  C.  rntila  and  large 
white-collared  species  are  excluded  from  the  present  genus  as  restricted. 
Chatiint,  as  here  defined,  is  a  genus  of  very  extensive  distribution,  species 
occurring  not  only  in  Xorth  and  South  America,  but  also  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
Anions^  the  severiil  American  members,  three  stvles  are  distin^juishable, 
these  probably  representing  only  as  many  species ;  the  sevei-al  more  closely 
allied  forms  being,  in  all  probability,  but  geographical  modifications  of  these 
three  types.     They  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  — 

Plumage  wiffi  no  marked  contrast  of  shades. 

C.  pelagica.  Nearly  nniformly  dusky  grayish-brown,  the  throat,  however, 
very  nuioh  lighter,  and  the  rump  just  appreciably  so. 

Above  glossy  dusky-brown,  hardly  ap[)reciably  paler  on  the  rump; 
abdomen  scarcely  paler  than  the  back.  Wing,  5.20.  Ilah.  Eastern 
Province  Xorth  Ainerioa .      \i\v.  pelagica. 

Above  glossy  blackish-dusky,  very  decidedly  paler  on  the  rump  ; 
abdomen  very  nuich  paler  than  the  back.  Wing,  4.50.  Hah.  Pacific 
Province  of  Xorth  America,  south  to  Guatemala  (from  whence  speci- 
mens are  much  darker,  almost  black  above,  and  slightly  smaller)       var.  va  uxi. 

Above  glossy  black,  fading  into  sooty  dusky  on  the  rump ;  abdomen 
like  the  rump.  Wing,  4.80.  Ilab.  Northern  South  America  (Cayenne, 
Tobago)         ..........        var.  poJ  i  n  r  a  .* 

Pbimage  loith  marked  contrast  of  shades. 

C.  cinereiventris.'  Upper  parts,  except  the  rump,  glossy,  intense  blue- 
black  ;  rump  and  lower  parts  bluish-cinereous,  conspicuously  diflerent. 

1  Ch(ctura  poliuro,  (Temm.)  Scl.  Cat.  Am.  B.  1862,  101  ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  611.  {Ci/pselus 
poliruriis,  Temm.  Tab.  Meth.  p.  78.) 

2  Chmfura  cinenircntrb,  ScL.  Cat.  Am.  B.  1S6-2,  p.  283  ;  V.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  101,  pi.  xiv,  f.  1  ; 
P.  Z.  1866,  612.  C.  scldteri,  Telz.  Orn.  Braz.  I,  1868,  pp.  16,  56,  is  also  referrible  to  it  as 
perhaps  a  race.  " 
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C.  spinicauda.'  Upper  pnrfs  fjlossy  black,  with  a  white  band  across  flip 
ruiiip.  Rtluw  sooty-whitish,  with  indistinct  black  marks  on  tlie  breast, 
wing,  3/JU.     Hub.  Cayenne  and  Brazil. 


Chsetnra  pelagica,  Baird. 

CHIMHET  SWALLOW. 

Uirundopelngicn,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  10,  1758,  192.  Iliruudo  j^elasijin,  LiXN.  Syst.  Nat. 
I,  170(5,  345.  —  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  V,  1812,  48,  pi.  xxxix,  fij,'.  1.  Cypselus  pclasijio, 
Ai'i).  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  321) ;  V,  419,  pi.  clviii.  Chafum  pdamjia,  Stei'HKXS,  in 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zuol.  Birds,  XIII,  II,  li?25,  70. —lu.  Birds  America,  I,  1840,  1(34,  pi. 
xliv.  —  Baiui),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  144.  —  Sa.miki.s,  ll(j.  -  Allkx,  Birds  Fla.  301. 
Acnnlhylis  pchts'jia,  "Temm."  —  Box.  Consp.  185n,  64.  —  Cassix,  111.1,1855,  241. 
Hcmiprucne  pclasijia,  Strelbel,  Isis,  1848,  3G3.  Acukutcd  SicalloWf  Pexn.  Arc. 
Zool.   II,   1785,  432.     Cifpselus  pclasyius,  Max.  Cab.  Journ.  1858. 

Sp.  Char.      Tail  slightly  rounded.     Sooty-brown  all  over,  except  om  the  throat,  which 

becomes  considerably  lighter  from  the 
breast  to  the  bill.  Above  with  a 
greenish  tinge  ;  the  rump  a  little 
paler.  Length,  .').2.') ;  wing,  5.10;  tail. 
2.15. 

Had.  Eastern  United  States  to 
sl*)])es  of  Rocky  Mountains? 

The  etymology  of  the  specific 
name  of  pelasgia,  used  by  Lin- 
lUL'US,  of  this  bird,  in  the  twelfth 
cdititm  of  Sy.stema  Xatura3, 
has  always  been  a  question. 
We  find  tliat  the  word  in  the 
tenth  edition  is  ijchiyka,  refer- 
ring probably  to  the   siipi)Osed 


Chatura  ptln^ira. 


passage  over  tlie  Caribl>ean  Sea  in  its  annual  migrations. 

Chcvtnra  vaiuiy  tlie  western  representative  of  this  bird,  is  extremely  similar, 
but  distinguishable  by^  considerably  smaller  size,  much  lighter,  almost  white, 
tliroat,  paler  rump,  and  under  parts  decidedly  lighter  than  the  back.  C. 
poliura,  which  much  resembles  it,  is  blacker  above,  and  much  darker  below. 
(See  synopsis  on  page  1027.) 

Habits.  The  common  Chimnev  Swallow  of  North  America  has  an  ex- 
tended  range  throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  50th  pamllel  of  northern  latitude.  It  was  not  met  with  by 
Dr.  Itichardson  in  the  fur  regions,  but  was  found  bv  Sav  at  Pembina,  on 


1  Chcetiira  spinicanda,  Scl.  C'i/psehis  spmicai(/fus,  Tem.  Tabl.  Meth.  p.  78  (ex  Buff.  PI. 
Enl.  726,  f.  1).  JoiiifhiiUa  s.  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  p.  971  ;  B<»xap.  Consp.  p.  64.  Chxtura  s.  Scl. 
Catal.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  283.  Hinuido  pehtsgia,  var..  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  581.  ffab.  Cayenne 
and  Brazil. 
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the  Red  River,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  Its  western 
range  is  not  well  determined,  but  is  presumed  tu  l)e  terminated  by  the  great 
plains.     It  has  been  found  as  far  west  as  Bijoux  Hill,  in  Nebnxska. 

In  its  habits,  especially  during  the  breeding-season,  this  Swift  presents 
many  remarkable  dilferences  from  the  European  species.  While  the  latter 
are  shy  and  retiring,  shunning  the  places  fre([Uented  by  man,  and  breeding 
chiefly  in  caves  or  ruined  and  deserted  habitations,  their  rei)resentatives  in 
eastern  North  America,  like  all  the  Swallow  family  here,  have,  immediately 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  dwellings  of  civilized  life,  manifested  their  apj)re- 
ciation  of  the  protection  they  afl'ord,  by  an  entire  change  in  their  habits  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  their  nests.  When  the  country  was  first  settled, 
these  birds  were  known  to  breed  only  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  forest  trees. 
The  chimneys  of  the  dwellings  of  civilized  communities  presented  sufficient 
inducements,  in  their  greater  convenience,  to  tempt  this  bird  to  forsake  their 
primitive  breeding-places.  The  change  in  this  respect  has  been  nearly  com- 
plete. And  now,  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  they  are  not  known 
to  resort  to  hollow  trees  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  an  occasional  roost- 
ing-place. 

In  wild  portions  of  the  country,  \;here  natural  facilities  are  still  afforded 
to  these  Swifts,  they  are  occasionally  found  breeding  within  the  hollows 
of  decaying  trees.  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman,  of  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  writes 
that  in  his  neighborhood  this  bird  continues  to  build  in  the  hollows  of 
trees.  He  adds,  that  in  the  summer  of  1863  he  found  them  building  within 
a  hollow  birch.  He  also  met  with  one  of  their  nests  built  against  a  board 
in  an  old  winter  logging-camp,  at  a  distance  from  any  chimney.  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  also  met  with  the  nest  of  this  bird  inside  the  trunk  of  a  large 
sycamore-tree,  and  also  mentions  finding  another  attached  to  the  planks  of 
an  outbuilding,  in  the  Wabash  valley  of  Southeastern  Illinois. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  found  this  species  quite  numerous  in  Kansas,  where  it 
was  breeding  chiefly  in  the  hollow  trees  of  the  forests,  which  it  always 
seems  naturally  to  prefer  to  chimneys,  to  which  it  is  compelled  to  resort,  in 
most  of  the  longer  settled  districts,  or  else  wholly  to  abandon  the  country. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  is  known  to  breed  throughout  the  Central  and 
Northern  States,  from  Virginia  to  Canada.  Dr.  Woodhonse  states  that  he 
found  this  species  very  abundant  throughout  the  Indian  Territory,  as  also  in 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  even  to  California.  It  was  not,  however,  taken  at 
San  Antonio  by  Mr.  Dresser,  nor  in  any  portion  of  Texas,  and  was  not  pro- 
cured by  any  of  the  naturalists  in  the  other  Western  expeditions. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  is  crepuscular,  rather  than  nocturnal,  in  its  habits, 
preferring  to  hunt  for  its  insect  prey  in  dull  and  cloudy  weather,  or  in  the 
early  morning  and  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  In  this  it  is  proba- 
bly influenced  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  insects,  as  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  hawking  for  insects  in  the  bright  glare  of  noon.  When 
they  have  young,  they  often  continue  to  feed  them  until  quite  late  at  night. 
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Tlu'V  are  not,  Imwover,  to  \ye  ro^jjarded  as  nocturnal,  as  they  are  only  known 
to  do  this  during;  u  hrief  jK-riod. 

The  nest  of  tins  species  is  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  structure.  It 
is  composed  of  small  twi^s  of  nearly  uniform  size,  wrouj^ht  and  interwoven 
into  a  neat  semicircular  basket.  In  selectin;^  the  twi^s  with  wiiieh  they  are 
to  construct  their  nests,  the  Swifts  break  from  the  tree  the  ends  of  livin<; 
branches,  which  they  j-ather  with  fjreat  skill  and  adroitness  while  on  the 
wim,'.  Sweeping'  upon  the  covete<l  twig  somewhat  as  a  Hawk  rushes  on  its 
]»rt'y,  it  divides  it  at  the  desired  place,  and  beai-s  it  off  to  its  nest.  This  is 
a  well-attested  fiict,  fanuliar  to  all  who  have  ever  watched  these  birds  in 
the  earlv  mornint'  as  thev  are  at  work  constructing  their  nests. 

Kach  one  of  these  twi<'s  is  strou'dv  fastened  to  its  fellows  by  an  adhesive 
saliva  secreted  by  the  bird,  and  by  the  same  cement  the  whole  structure  is 
made  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  in  which  it  is  built.  This  saliva, 
as  it  dries,  hardens  into  a  tou^h  j;lue-like  substance,  as  firm  even  a.s  the 
twi^^s  it  unites.  In  separating  nests  from  the  sides  of  chimneys,  T  have 
known  portions  of  the  brick  to  which  it  was  fastened  part  sooner  than  the 
cement.  When  moistened,  however,  by  long-continued  rains,  the  weight  of 
their  contents  will  sometimes  cause  these  nests  to  j)art,  and  the  whole  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom.  The  young  birds  cling  very  tenaciously  to  the 
sides  of  the  chinmeys  with  their  bills  and  claws.  They  not  only  are  often 
able,  in  these  accidents,  to  save  themselves  from  falling,  but  even  at  a 
very  early  age  can  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  and  work  their  way 
to  the  top.  They  always  leave  their  nest  and  climb  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chimney  several  tlays  before  they  can  fly,  and  are  there  fed  by  their 
parents. 

Occasionally  the  young  birds  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  out  of  the 
reach  or  notice  of  their  parents.  I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  them  to 
take  any  food,  although  they  keep  uttering  pitiful  cries  of  hunger.  In  such 
cases  the  young  birds  placed  on  the  roof  near  their  native  chimney  soon 
manage  to  climb  to  its  base,  and  there  receive  the  aid  of  the  old  birds. 

Their  eggs  are  four  in  number,  somewhat  elliptical  in  form,  though  some- 
what less  obtuse  at  one  end  than  the  other.  They  are  of  a  pure  white 
color,  and  are  never  spotted.  They  vary  but  little  in  size  or  shape,  and 
measure  from  .7o  to  .81  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  .50  to  .55  in  breadth. 

In  Xew  England  the  Chimney  Sw^allow  raises  but  one  brood  in  a  season. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  said  to  have  two. 


CYrrfKLID.E-TllK  SWIFTS.  .|;Jo 

Chsetura  (pelagica  var.  i)  vauxi,  (Towns.)  DeKay. 

OBIOOH  CHIMHST  flWITT. 

Cypselus  rnuri,  Towksenp,  J.  A.  N.  So.  VIIT,  lS:i9,  148  (rolumbiii  Rivor).  --  In.  Nnrmtivv, 
isay.  Chictura  Viiiu-i,  DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zo.)!.  II,  1H44,  3»).  —  Uaiui>,  lUi.l.s  N.  Am. 
145,  pi.  xviii.  —  St  LATEi!,  Cat.  282.  —  iB.  P.  Z.  S.  18G;J,  H»o  ^(lual.iiiiila).  -  Ken.nkk- 
LY,  1*.  K.  U.  X,  b,  |il.  xviii,  f.  2.  — ('ooI'ek  it  Sicklky,  1G'*.  —  Codi-Kii,  Orii.  C'lU.  1, 
1870,  3')!.  . ka nth ij lis  vauxi,  BoXAP.  Cuiniitfs  Il»>n»lus,  XXVIII,  lhr»4  ;  iiotis  Di-luttrc, 
90.  —  Cassin,  111.  I,  18r>5,  2'iO.  —  Xlvvueuuy,  Zm.!.  Cul.  and  Or.  KduU-,  78  ;  l*.  U.  H. 
Surv.  VI,  1857. 

Sp.  Char.  lii^^'ht  sooty-brown  ;  mini)  and  undor  parts  paler;  lij^'htcsit  on  the  chin  and 
throat.     Length,  4.0O;  wing,  4.75 ;  tail,  1.00. 

IIab.  Paeilio  coast,  from  Pugct'.s  Sound  to  California.  We.st  coast  to  Guatemala  (Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  18«;:3,  100);  Yucatan  (Lawk.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  204). 

Thi.s  species  bears  a  very  dose  reseinblaiice  to  the  common  riiimney  Swal- 
low of  tlie  Ea.steni  States,  Iteing  only  readily  distingui.sliable  by  its  niutli 
smaller  size,  4.o()  inches  instead  of  5.25.  The  winj^,  too,  is  nearly  an  inch 
shorter.  The  tarsus  and  the  middle  toe,  however,  seem  absolutely  lonj^er. 
The  rump  is  a  little  i)aler  than  in  C.  pelayica,  as  well  as  the  uiuLt  ]»arts, 
where  the  chin  and  throat  are  lighter,  almost  dirty  white,  and  gradually 
becoming  a  little  darker  beliind,  although  even  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly 
is  much  lighter  than  tlie  back,  even  in  strong  contrast,  instead  of  being  of 
the  same  color  with  it.     Guatemalan  specimens  are  iiuich  darker. 

Habits.  This  western  Swift  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Townsend  on  the 
Columbia  Iliver,  where  he  found  it  having  the  i)rimitive  liabits  of  the  eastern 
species,  and  breeding  in  hollow  trees,  forming  a  nest  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
laying  four  pure-white  eggs.  It  differs  from  the  common  bird  in  its  smaller 
size  and  liixhter  color.     It  is  said  to  occur  from  l*uget  Sound  to  California. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  these  birds  May  4,  1SG4,  in  the  Coast  Eange,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Santa  Clara.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  nests  in 
hollow  trees  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  but  he  was  not  able  to  find 
any.  He  did  not  observe  any  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  summer  of  185o, 
nor  did  he  learn  whether  these  birds  are  found  in  the  central  vallevs  of 
California.  In  18GG  they  were  observed  to  make  their  first  appearance  at 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  4tli  of  ^lay,  though  as  they  rarely  descended  to  the  town 
they  might  have  Ijeen  on  the  hills  earlier  than  this.  On  the  5th  of  October 
he  observed  five  of  them,  in  company  with  a  large  flock  o{  Hirundo  hicolor, 
spending  the  morning  in  hunting  insects  near  the  town.  They  were  apparent- 
ly delayed  in  their  migration  southward  by  a  tliick  fog  and  cold  south-wind. 
They  may  have  been  a  late  brood  from  the  north. 

Dr.  Kennerly  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  .species  at  tlie  Straits  of 
Fuca,  showing  that  these  birds  .sometimes  extend  tlu-ir  migrations  up  to  the 
40tli  parallel.  Neither  Dr.  Siickley  nor  Dr.  Cooper  was  able  to  find  this 
Swift  anywhere  in  Washington  Territoiy , 
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Dr.  Xewl)eiTy  observed  this  species  quite  common  in  California,  but  could 
obtain  no  specimens;  owing  to  the  lieiglit  at  which  they  tiew.  He  saw  noth- 
im:  of  it  in  Oregon. 

Two  specimens  of  this  species  obtained  in  Mexico  by  M.  d*  MUissure  are 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Sclater. 

Mr.  Itidgway  saw  on  the  Tiuckee  Iliver,  near  Pyramid  Dike,  in  May, 
18()8,  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  thi^species.  It  was  not  common, 
only  a  few  individuals  being  observed  every  evening  just  before  dusk,  Hying 
overhead  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Chimney  Swallows  {C.  pelayica),  which 
they  also  exactly  resembled  in  appearance.  They  Hew  so  high  that  speci- 
mens could  not  be  obtained.  They  were  entirely  silent,  and  appeared  at  no 
other  time  than  in  the  evening,  in  these  respects  differing  strikingly  from 
the  eastern  species. 
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Family  TROCHIUD^.  —  The  Hummlng-Birds. 

Char.  Least  of  all  birds  ;  sternum  very  deep  ;  bill  subulate,  and  generally  longer  than 
the  head,  straight,  arched,  or  upcurved.  Tongue  eoniposed  of  two  lengthened  cylindrieal 
united  tubes,  capable  of  great  protrusion,  and  bilid  at  tip;  nostrils  bjv^al,  linear,  and 
covered  by  an  operculum ;  wings  lengthened,  pointed  ;  first  (piill  usually  longest  except 
in  ^•l»7/iu/v/.s,  where  it  is  the  seeoud  ;  primaries,  10 ;  secondaries,  0 ;  tail  of  ten  feathers. 
Tarsi  and  feet  very  diminutive,  claws  very  sharp.     (Gould.) 

There  is  no  grou])  of  birds  so  interesting  to  the  ornithologist  or  to  the 
casual  observer  as  the  Hiiniining-Birds,  at  once  the  smallest  in  size,  the  most 
gorgeously  beautiful  in  color,  and  almost  the  most  abundant  in  species,  of 
any  single  family  of  birds.  They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Central  American  and 
Andean  States,  though  single  species  range  almost  to  the  Arctic  regions  on 
the  north  and  to  Patagonia  on  the  south,  as  well  as  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes.  Many  are  very  limited  in  their  range  ; 
some  confined  to  particular  islands,  even  though  of  small  dimensions,  or  to 
the  summits  of  certain  mountain-peaks. 

The  bill  of  the  Humming-Bird  is  awl-shaped  or  subulate  ;  thin,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  straight  or  curved ;  sometimes  as  long  as  the  licad,  sometimes 
much  longer.  The  mandibles  are  excavated  to  the  tip  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  tongue,  and  form  a  tube  by  the  close  apposition  of  their  cutting  edges. 
There  is  no  indication  of  stiff  bristly  feathers  at  the  base  of  tlie  mouth. 
The  tongue  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Woodpecker  in  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  coinua  backwards,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  back  of  the  skidl,  and 
then  anteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  tongue  itself  is  of  very  i)eculiar 
structure,  consisting  anteriorly  of  two  hollow  threads  closed  at  the  ends  and 
united  behind.  The  food  of  the  Humming-  Bird  consists  almost  entirely  of 
insects,  which  are  captured  by  protruding  the  tongue  in  flowers  of  various 
shapes  without  opening  the  bill  very  wide. 

The  genera  of  Humming-Birds  are  very  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  species,  of  which  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  recognized  by  authors,  all  of  them  with  but  few  exceptions 
diminutive  in  size  and  almost  requiring  a  lens  for  their  critical  examination, 
so  that  characters  for  generic  separation,  distinct  enough  in  other  families,  are 
here  overlookeil  or  not  fully  appreciated.  A  still  greater  difliiculty,  perhaps,  is 
the  great  difference  in  form,  especially  of  the  tail,  between  the  male  and  female, 
the  young  male  occupying  an  intermediiite  position.  Tlie  coloration,  too,  is 
almost  always  very  different  witli  sex  and  age,  and  usually  any  generic 
characters  derived  from  features  other  than  those  of  bill,  feet,  and  wing  do 
not  apply  to  the  females  at  all. 

In  the  large  number  of  species  of  Humming-Birds  arninged  in  about  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  genera,  only  two  subfamilies  have  been  recognized,  as 
follows  :  — 

Phaethornitliinae.     Anterior  toes  connected  at  the  base.     No  metallic  lus- 
tre to  the  (lull  plumage. 

Trochilinae.    Anterior  toes  not  connected  at  the  bare.      Plumage  brilliant, 
with  more  or  less  of  metallic  lustre,  at  least  in  the  males. 

The  first- mentioned  rfiibfamily  embraces  five  genera,  and  about  fifty 
species,  none  of  .\hich  are  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Trochilinw 
count  nearly  four  i.nndred  species  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  genera, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  successful  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  subordinate 
groups,  the  dithculties  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  tyro  may  readily 
be  imagined. 

^M'  the  seven  genera  accredited  to  North  America,  with  their  ten  species, 
Mv.  'ot  pretend  to  do  more  than  present  an  artificial  analysis,  which  may 
serve  to  define  them  as  compared  with  each  other,  but  bear  little  reference 
to  the  family  as  a  whole.  The  characters  are  selected  partly  from  the  shape 
of  tail  and  partly  from  color. 

Common  Ciiaractkrs.  All  the  North  American  "Drochilidce  have  metallic  green 
backs,  excepting  Selasphorus  rnfus,  this  color  extending  over  the  top  of  head, 
except  in  Cnh/pte  (metallic  red  and  violet),  and  HeUopcedica  (bluish-black).  The 
latter  alone  has  a  white  stripe  through  the  eye.  Atihis  heloisop,  alone  has  the  tail 
tipped  with  white  in  the  male.  Females  of  all  the  species  except  Heliopcedica 
have  tail  tipped  w^ith  white;  all  have  it  rounded.  All  females  lack  the  metallic 
throat.  The  males  of  the  several  genera  belonging  to  North  America  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows ;  — 

I.  Uill  covered  with  feathers  between  nostrils. 
A*  Top  of  head  green. 

Feathers  of  throat  not  elongated. 

Tail  rounded  or  sliglitly  emarginated,  the  feathers  broad,  rounded,  and 
metallic  rufuus-purple,  or  greenish-blue.     Wing  more  than  2.50    .      Lampornis. 

Tail  more  or  less  forked ;  feathers  pointed,  narrow,  and  without  rufous 
or  blue.     Wing  much  less  than  2.00         ...  .         .         Trochihts. 

Throat-feathers  elongated  laterally  into  a  kind  of  ruff.     Tail-feathers  edged 
or  banded  with  cinnamon  at  base. 

Tail  cuneate,  the  oute*-  primary  attenuated  at  end.     Innermost  tail- 
feather  green  above. 

Tail  dusky  at  end .         .         .  Selasphorus. 

Tail  ti}>ped  with  white         ........         Atthis. 

Tail  nearly  even,  and  emarginated.     Outer  primary  not  attenuated  at 
end.     Innermost  tail-feather  brown  above       .....  Stellula, 

B*  Top  of  head  metallic  red  or  violet. 

Metallic  feathers  of  side  of  throat  much  elongated Calypte. 

II.  Bill  hare  of  feathers  between  the  nostrils. 

C»  Top  of  head  bluisli-black  ;  a  white  line  through  eye. 
Metallic  feathers  of  side  of  throat  not  elongated. 

..   iK-arlv  even,  and  slJLrhtlv   eniarjrinated.      Lateral   feathers  vorv 
broad  and  obtuse  at  end Ileliopa'dica. 
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We  have  included  Lampornis  in  the  list  of  United  States  genera  on 
exceedingly  doubtful  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  L.  manfjo,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  taken  at  Key  West,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Audubon,  who  figured 
it.  The  species,  however,  proves  to  be  one  belonging  to  Brazil,  and  not  the 
Jamaican  form  (Z.  poiyhyrura^  Gould),  which  might  possibly  have  straggled 
there. 

In  reference  to  the  large  number  of  species  of  Trochiliilrr,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  that  many  differ  by  very  sUght,  sometimes  (piite  inappreciable 
cliaracters,  and  are  to  be  looked  on  as  only  climatic  or  geographical  varieties. 
All  those  given  for  the  United  States  are,  however,  well  marked. 

Additional  species  of  Trochilulcv  will  doubtless  yet  be  detected  "svithin 
our  limits,  especially  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Southern  Texas,  where 
almost  any  of  the  Mexican  table-land  species  may  be  looked  for,  such  as 
Calyptc  Jiorcsi,  Calotlwrax  cyanoporjon,  etc.  South  Florida  will  probably  yet 
furnish  to  us  the  Bahamaa  Doricha  crclyncc. 

The  following  synopsis  expresses,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  arrangement  of 
the  genera :  — 


A.  Nas.ll  operculum  entirely  covered  by  the  frontal  feathers;  base  of  the  bill 
narrow. 

a.  Tail  forked,  and  unvariegated  in  the  male.     Outer   primary  strongly 
bowed,  or  curved  inward  at  the  end. 

Stellula.  Tail  deeply  emarginated  in  ^.  somewhat  doubly  rounded  in 
9 ,  but  outer  feather  not  longest ;  the  leathers  s])atulatc  ;  outer  primary 
very  strongly  bowed,  and  very  broad  at  end.  ^.  Gorget  leathers 
linear,  much  elongated  ;  only  their  terminal  half  colored ;  crown  green 
like  the  back.  9  •  Similar  in  form,  but  the  intermediate  feathers  of  tail 
longer  than  the  external,  instead  of  shorter. 

TrocJiilus.  Tail  deeply  emarginated  in  the  male,  the  feathers  attenu- 
ated toward  tips;  doubly  rounded  iu  9 ?  ^i^<l  broader ;  outer  primary 
strongly  bowed,  but  narrow  at  end.  ^.  Gorget  leathers  broad,  short, 
squamatc  ;  colored  blue  or  crimson  to  the  "r  bases.  Crown  green  lil  e 
the  l»aek. 

Calypte.  Tail  as  in  Tf'ochiJns,  but  the  external  feather  abrup'  .i- 
rower  than  the  next,  with  its  edges  nearly  parallel.  Outer  p  ..ry  as 
in    Trochilus.     Crown   metallic   (violet    or   crimson)    like  throat. 

Female  like  that  of  Ti'ochilus. 

b.  Tail  rounded  or  graduated,  and  variegated  in  the  male,     filter  primary 
only  slightly  bowed,  and  narrow  at  end,  except  in  9  '>f  ^1^    <*• 

Selasphorus.  Tail  graduated  in  the  <J,  the  leathers  Aitiu  lated  at  ends. 
Outer  primary  abruptly  attenuated,  the  end  turned  outwards.  Gorget 
feathers  broad,  elongated  laterally,  rose-purple  or  fire-color;  crown 
green  like  the  back  ;  tail-feathers  edged  with  rufous.  9  ^^'i^h  tail  less 
graduated,  and  the  feathers  broader  at  eiids.  Outer  primary  broader, 
and  not  attenuated  and  turned  outward  at  end. 

Atthis.  Sexes  alike  in  form.  Tail  rounded  ;  outer  primary  bowed  at 
end,  rather  narrow  in  the  ^.  Gorget  feathers  much  elongated,  posteri- 
orly and  lateralh" ;  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white. 

c.  Tail  rounded,  or  slightly  emarginated,  and  usually  unvariegated  in  either 
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sex  ;  the  feathers  very  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  ends ;  primaries  normal, 
the  outer  broad  to  the  end,  and  moderately  bowed. 

Lampornis.^  Bill  cylindrical,  considerably  curved.  Wing  very  long, 
reaching  to,  or  beyond,  the  tip  of  the  very  broad  tail.  Size  large  (wing, 
2  50,  or  more).  The  male  dark-colored  (green  or  black)  beneath.  Sexes 
sometimes  alike  (in  West  Indies). 

B«  Nasal  operculum   entirely  uncovered ;    base   of  bill  very  broad.     Female 

with  tail-feathers  not  tipped  with  white. 

Heliopaedica.  Sexes  alike  in  form.  First  primary  longest,  much 
bowed  toward  en<l.  Tad  more  than  two  thirds  the  wing,  nearly  square 
(a  little  emarginated  in  the  ^,  slightly  rounded  in  the  9)>  the  feathers 
very  broad,  rounded  at  ends.  Color,  metallic  green  above,  white  or 
rufous  glossed  with  green  below ;  a  conspicuous  white  post-ocular 
stripe,  and  an  auricular  one  ot  black  beneath  it.  ^.  Forehead  and 
chin  black  or  metallic  blue ;  throat  rich  metallic  green.  9'F**^^^^^^ 
dull  brownish  green  ;  chin  and  throat  white,  glossed  with  green,  or 
plain  ochraceous ;  tail  plain  bluish-black  or  purplish-rufous,  the  middle 
leathers  more  or  less  green. 

ThaumatiaB.  Sexes  alike  in  form  and  color.  General  form  of  Helio- 
j)cedica,  but  tail  emarginated,  instead  of  rounded.  Color  nearly  uniform 
green,  with  or  witiiout  white  throat  and  abdomen.  Tail  grayish-dusky, 
with  an  obscure  subterminal  band  of  black  (with  basal  three  fourths 
white  in  T.  chionurus). 

Habiis.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  whole  family  of  Trochilidw  are,  in 
many  striking  respects,  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  without  any  known 
correspondence  or  close  resemblance  to  those  of  any  other  kinds  of  birds, 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.     This  family  is  found  exclusively  in  Amer- 

1  Genus  Lampornis,  Swains.  Char.  Size  lurge  (wing,  2.50)  ;  tail  large,  more  than  half  the 
wing,  the  feathers  very  broad  ;  usually  a  little  rounded,  sometimes  slightly  emarginated  (as  in 
L.  mango,  L.  rirghmlis,  and  L.  auruhntns).  Bill  cylindrical,  oonsiderably  curved,  its  vertical 
thickness  least  at  about  the  middle.  Xasal  ojwrcula  nearly  covered  by  the  frontal  feathers  ; 
tarsi  nakod.  Wing  very  long,  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  tiji  of  the  tail ;  first  primary  longest, 
oidy  slightly  bowed,  and  not  attenuated  at  tip  ;  inner  primaries  normal. 

The  si)Ocies  of  this  genus  belong  chiefly  to  the  West  India  Islands  and  to  Tropical  America,  — 
juiiicipally  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  are  all  of  more  than  the  average  size,  and  distinguished 
by  broad  tail-feathers,  and  rather  dull,  though  handsome  colors.  In  L.  porphyrurus  the  sexes 
are  alike  in  color.  The  following  species  has  been  accredited  to  North  America,  but  probably 
ui>ou  erroneous  data,  since  it  belongs  to  northern  South  America,  not  even  being  an  inhabitant 
of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  except  Trinidad.  Still  it  is  possible  that,  as  alleged  for  Thau- 
matins  linnm  (see  page  1064),  it  may  have  wandered  far  from  its  usual  habitat,  and  have  reac^  "d 
Florida,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Audubon. 

Luiiipor His  mango,  (L.)  Swains. — Tlie  Mango  Hummer.  Trochiliis  viango,  L.  S.  N.  I,  191. 
—  Gmel.  S.  N.  I.  491.  —  Ai^T>.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  486  ;  pi.  184.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842, 
186,  pi.  ccli.  Lampnmis  mango,  Sw.  Zool.  Journ.  Ill,  358.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  130. 
Sp.  Char.  —  Mafr.  .•  Above  deep  golden  green  ;  beneath  opaque  velvety-black  medially,  from 
the  bill  to  the  anal  region,  separated  from  the  lateral  and  sujierior  green  by  a  tint  of  metallic 
greenxsh-blue.  Tail  richly  metallic  rufous-purple,  the  feathers  bonlered  tenninally  with  blue- 
black  ;  intennediae  plain  dark  bronzy-green.  Primaries  jdain  dull  dusky.  Female.  Similar, 
but  white  beneath,  except  laterally,  and  with  a  medial  stripe  of  black,  from  the  bill  to  the  anus. 
Wing,  2.60-2.70  ;  tail,  1.50-  1.70  ;  bill,  .90.  Hab.  Northern  South  America  (Brazil,  Guiana, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Panama,  and  Trinidad)  ;  accidental  in  Florida  ?  ?  ? 
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ica,  eitlior  in  the  islands  or  on  the  ^untn.  ..  ,  and  number  in  all  not  far  from 
four  liundred  si)ecie.s,  distriliuted  into  vari(»us  subdivisions  and  genera,  but 
all  possessing,  io  a  very  large  degree,  the  same  eomnion  peculiarities,  of 
which  the  well-known  liuljy-throat  of  eastern  Xorth  America  may  be  taken 
as  eminently  typical.  The  liabits  and  peculiarities  of  this  numerous  family 
have  l)een  closely  studied,  and  many  valuable  facts  in  relation  to  them  have 
been  contributed  by  various  naturalists;  by  none,  perhaps,  with  more  intelli- 
gent attention  than  by  the  eminent  Swiss  naturalist,  M.  H.  de  Saussure,  in 
his  visit  to  the  West  India  Islands  and  Mexico,  to  whose  observati  tns 
we  are  largely  indebted. 

On  the  tii-st  visit  of  this  naturalist  to  a  savanna  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, he  at  once  noticed  what  he  at  first  took  to  be  a  brilliant  green  insect, 
of  mpid  flight,  approaching  him  by  successive  alternations  of  movements 
and  pauses,  aiid  rapidly  glidii^;:;  among  and  over  the  network  of  interlacing 
shuibs.  He  was  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  dexterity  with  which  it 
avoided  tlie  movements  of  his  net,  and  yet  more  astonished  to  find  when  he 
had  captured  it,  that  he  had  taken  a  bird,  and  not  an  insect. 

He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  this  entire  family  not  «»nly  have  the  form 
and  aspect  of  insects,  but  that  they  have  also  the  same  movements,  the 
same  habits,  and  the  same  manner  of  Jiving  with  certain  insects.  Their 
fliglit  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  insect,  and  in  this  respect  they  form  a  re- 
markably exceptional  group  among  birds.  When  we  notice  their  long  wings 
in  our  cabinet  specimens,  we  naturally  suppose  that  they  use  these  instru- 
ments of  flight  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Swallow  or  the  Swift.  Yet 
investigation  shows  that,  so  very  far  from  this,  these  wings,  comparatively  so 
very  long,  vibrate  even  more  rapidly  than  do  those  of  birds  with  proportion- 
ately the  smallest  wings,  such  as  tlie  Grebe,  the  Loon,  and  the  l*enguin,  and 
that,  more  than  tliis,  tliey  vibrate  witli  an  intensity  so  vastly  superior,  that 
they  become  wholly  invisible  in  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  their  movements. 

The  altogether  exceptional  character  of  their  flight  is  a  subject  for  never- 
ceasing  astonisliment.  Until  we  actually  witness  it,  we  should  never  con- 
ceive it  to  be  possil)le  for  a  Ijird  to  vibrate  its  wings  with  so  great  a  rapidity, 
and  by  them  to  sujjport  itself  in  the  air  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Anfhrates 
and  other  aerial  insects.  This  feat  is  rendered  all  the  more  surprising  by  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  tlie  wing  and  the  comparative  weight  of  the  body, 
which  is  quite  considerable,  on  account  of  the  compactness  of  the  flesh  and 
bones,  and  the  small  size  of  the  birds  themselves,  wiiose  wings  displace  but 
a  small  quantity  of  air.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  stroke  of  the  wing 
of  a  bird  should  be,  not  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  that  wing,  but  to  its 
square,  or  even  to  its  cube,  if  tlie  movement  is  very  rapid.  Hence  it  follows 
that  a  due  proportion  being  required  as  between  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
the  surface  of  this  organ,  a  small  bird  canjiot  keep  itself  poised  in  the 
air  except  by  means  of  vibrations  more  rapid  than  those  of  a  larger  kind. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Humming-Birds,  in 
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their  tlii^ht,  are  so  Insect-like.  Tliey  pass  from  l)ush  to  bush  as  if  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  pause  over  eath  tlower,  vil)ratin<^'  their  wings,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  with  the  Sphinxes,  and  with  the  same  humming  sounds. 

The  Might  of  the  Humming-Jiird  is  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these  is  used 
for  a  horizontal  movement,  and  is  so  rapid  that  one  can  hardly  follow  it 
with  the  eye.  This  is  aeconii)anied  l)y  a  kind  of  hissing  sound.  The  other 
seems  to  keep  the  body  in  tlie  air  immovable,  in  one  spot.  For  the  latter 
purpos*^-  the  l>ird  assumes  a  position  nearly  vertical,  and  beats  its  wings  with 
great  in  ensity.  These  organs  nmst  vibrate  all  the  more  rapidly,  because 
tlie  innuobility  of  the  body  re(|uires  a  shorter  stroke,  and  therefore  the  more 
frtMpuMitly  repeated.  Tlie  ecpiilibrium  of  the  body  is  preserved  by  the  alter- 
iiate  up  antl  down  strokes  of  the  wings,  no  inconsiderable  force  being  re- 
([uired  to  keep  its  immobility,  besides  that  requisite  for  neutralizing  tbe 
Mei'_rlit  of  the  bcxlv. 

The  Hiinnning-liird  is  entirely  aerial.  They  pass  witb  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  stop,  rest  for  a  few  seconds  on  some  small  branch,  and  then  sud- 
denly dei)art  with  so  much  rapidity  that  we  cannot  trace  its  flight.  Tliey 
disappear  as  if  by  enchantment.  Their  life  is  one  of  feverish  excitement. 
Tiiey  seem  to  live  more  intensely  than  any  other  being  on  our  globe.  From 
morning  to  night  they  tra\erse  tlie  air  in  (piest  of  honeyed  tlowei's.  They 
come  like  a  flash  of  light,  assume  a  vertical  position  without  any  support, 
throw  their  tail  forwanl,  expanding  it  like  a  fan,  vibrating  their  wings  with 
such  ra]»idity  that  they  l)econie  absolutely  invisible,  plunging,  at  the  same 
time,  their  thread-like  tongues  to  the  bottom  of  some  long  corolla,  and  then 
thev  have  5J:i>Mt'  as  suddenly  as  thev  came.  Thev  are  never  known  to  rest 
on  a  branch  ni  order  more  at  their  leisure  to  plunge  their  tongue  into  the 
tlower.  Their  life  is  too  short  for  this  delay ;  they  are  in  too  great  haste ; 
they  can  only  stop  long  enough  to  beat  their  wings  before  each  flower  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  long  enough  to  reach  its  bottom  and  to  devour  its  inhabi- 
tants. Wlien  we  take  into  consideration  how  entirelv  aerial  is  their  life,  and 
tlie  prodigious  relative  force  retpiisite  to  enable  them  to  keep  suspended  in 
the  air  during  th(  entire  day,  almost  incessantly,  either  in  rapid  motion  or 
accomplishing  the  most  violent  vibrations,  we  can  but  be  amazed  at  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  flight  and  endurance  they  manifest. 

The  Humming-lJird  enjoys  even  the  most  tropical  heat,  avoids  shade, 
and  is  easily  overcome  by  cold.  Though  some  travellers  speak  of  having 
met  with  these  birds  in  the  depths  of  forests,  Saussure  discredits  their 
statements,  having  never  found  any  in  such  situations.  They  prefer  open 
flowery  fields,  meadows,  gardens,  and  shrubbery,  delightinjoj  to  glitter  in 
the  sun's  rays,  and  to  mingle  with  the  swarm  of  resplendent  insects  with 
which  tropical  regions  al)ound,  and  with  the  habits  of  which  their  own  so 
well  accord.  Nearly  all  live  in  the  open  sun,  only  a  very  few  are  more  or 
less  cre])uscular  and  never  to  be  seen  except  very  early  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  eveniniT  twilight. 
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Mr.  Salvia  is  of  the  opinion  that  Huniniinj^'-nirds  do  not  remain  h)n<;  on 
the  rt'ing  at  once,  but  rest  t're([uently,  choosinj^  tor  tliat  purpose  a  small  dead 
or  IcaHess  twi;^  at  the  top,  or  just  within  the  branches  of  the  tree.  AViiile 
in  this  jHtsition  ihey  trim  heir  feathers  and  clean  their  bill,  all  the  time 
keeping  up  an  incessant  jerkin  .j  of  their  wings  and  tail. 

In  Mexico,  where  tliese  birdi  are  very  abundant,  they  are  attracted  by  tlie 
blossoms  of  tlie  Af/air  Kmcricuna,  and  swarm  around  them  like  so  many 
beetles.  As  they  Hy,  they  skim  over  the  fields,  riHe  the  llowers,  miimling 
with  the  bees  and  tiie  buttertUes,  and  during  the  seasons  of  bloom,  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  the  fields  appear  perfectly  alive  with  them.  The  ear 
receives  unceasingly  the  whistling  sounds  of  their  tlight,  and  their  slnill 
cries,  resembling  in  their  sharp  accent  the  clash  of  weapons.  Although  the 
Humining-Bird  always  migrates  at  the  apinoach  of  cold  weatlier,  yet  it  is 
often  to  be  found  at  verv  considerable  elevations.  The  traveller  liourcier 
met  with  them  on  the  crater  of  richincha,  and  M.  Saussure  obtained  sjieci- 
mens  of  Calotliorax  Indfcr  in  the  Sierra  de  Ciiernavaca,  at  the  heiglit  of 
more  than  1),50()  feet. 

While  we  must  accept  as  a  well-established  fact  that  the  IIumming-Birds 
feed  on  insects,  demonstrated  long  since  by  naturalists,  it  is  eipially  true 
that  they  are  very  fond  of  the  nectar  of  Howers,  and  that  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  constitutes  their  nourishment.  This  is  shown  by  the  sustenance 
whicli  captive  Humming-Birds  receive  from  honey  and  otlier  sweet  sub- 
stances, food  to  which  a  purely  insectivorous  bird  could  liardly  ada[>t  itself. 

\otwitlistanding  their  diminutive  size  the  Humming-Birds  are  notorious 
for  their  aggressive  disposition.  They  attack  with  great  fury  anything  that 
excites  their  animositv,  and  maintain  constant  warfare  with  whatever  is 
obnoxious  to  them,  expressly  the  Si)hinxes  or  Ilawk-Motlis.  Whenever 
one  of  these  inoffensive  moths,  two  or  three  times  tlie  size  of  a  Ilumming- 
Bird,  chances  to  c^me  too  early  into  the  garden  and  encountei>  one  of  these 
birds,  he  must  give  way  or  meet  with  certain  injury.  At  sight  of  tlie 
insect  the  bird  attacks  it  with  his  pointed  beak  with  great  fury.  The 
Sphinx,  overcome  in  this  unlooked-for  attack,  beats  a  retreat,  but,  snon 
returning  to  the  attractive  flowers,  is  again  and  again  assaulted  by  its  infu- 
riated enemy.  Certain  destruction  awaits  these  insects  if  they  do  not 
retire  from  the  field  before  their  delicate  wings,  lacerated  in  these  attacks, 
can  no  longer  support  them,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  to  perish  from  other 
enemies. 

In  other  tliimjs  the  Humming-Bird  also  shows  itseFall  the  more  iiinierti- 
neiit  and  aggressive  that  it  is  small  and  weak.  It  take3  olfence  at  every- 
thing that  moves  near  it.  It  attacks  birds  much  larger  ihan  itself,  and 
is  rarely  disturbed  or  molested  hy  those  it  thus  assails.  All  other  birds 
must  make  way.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  attacks  it  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  an  instinctive  prompting  of  advantages  to  be  gained,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  spider,  in  whose  nets  they  are  liable  to  be  entangled,  and  whose 
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webs  often  seriously  incommode  them.  When  a  Humminij-Bird  perceives  a 
spider  in  the  midst  of  its  net,  it  rarely  fails  to  make  an  attack,  and  with 
such  rai>idity  that  one  cannot  follow  the  movement,  hut  in  the  twinklinj,'  of 
an  eye  the  sj>ider  has  disappeared.  This  is  not  only  done  to  small  spidera, 
which  doulttless  they  devour,  but  also  to  others  too  lar«,'e  to  be  thus  eaten. 

Not  content  with  thus  chastisin*,'  small  enemies,  the  Hunmiin^'-Uird  also 
contends  with  others  far  more  powerful,  and  which  <j[ive  them  a  j^ood  deal 
of  trouble.  They  have  been  known  to  en<j;age  in  an  une([nal  contest  with  the 
Sparrow-Hawk,  yet  rarely  without  coming  oft'  the  concpierors.  In  this  strife 
they  have  the  advantage  of  numbers,  their  diminutive  size,  and  the  rapidity 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  own  movements.  Several  unite  in  these  at- 
tacks, and,  in  rushing  upon  their  powerful  enemy,  they  always  aim  at  his 
eyes.  The  Hawk  soon  ai)i)reciates  his  inability  to  contend  with  these  tor- 
menting little  furies,  and  beats  an  ignominious  retreat. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  aggressive  disposition  of  these  birds,  by  the 
hunter,  to  capture  them.  In  their  combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their 
rash  attacks  upon  various  ottensive  objects,  even  upon  the  person  of  the 
snarer  himself,  they  are  made  prisoners  through  their  own  rashness  and 
reckless  impetuosity. 

In  ennmemting  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  family, 
we  should  not  omit  to  refer  to  the  lavish  profusion  of  colors  of  every  tint 
and  shade,  excelling  in  lustre  and  brilliancy  even  the  costliest  gems,  with 
which  Xature  has  adorned  their  plumage.  And  not  only  are  nearly  all  the 
birds  of  this  group  thus  decked  out  with  hues  of  the  most  dazzling  bright- 
ness and  splendor,  when  alive  and  resplendent  in  the  tropical  sun,  but  many 
also  display  the  most  wonderfully  varying  shades  and  colors,  according  to 
the  position  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  eye.  The  sides  of  the  fibres 
of  each  feather  are  of  a  dift'erent  color  from  the  surface,  and  change  as  seen 
in  a  front  or  an  oldit^ue  direction,  and  while  living,  these  birds,  by  their 
mover.ients,  can  cause  these  feathers  to  change  very  suddenly  to  very  differ- 
ent hues.  Thus  the  Sc/asphorKS  rufus  can  change  in  a  twinkling  the  vivid 
fire-color  of  its  expanded  throat  to  a  light  irr^en,  and  tlie  species  known  as 
the  Mexican  Star  {Cjinanthus  Imifcv)  chan^  -  from  a  bright  crimson  to  an 
equally  brilliant  blue. 

The  nests  and  the  eggs  of  the  Humiiing-Birds,  though  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  diflering  as  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  former,  are  similar,  so  far  as 
known,  in  the  whole  family.  The  eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  white 
and  unspotted,  oblong  in  shape,  and  equally  ol)tuse  at  either  end.  The  only 
differences  to  be  noticed  are  in  the  relative  variations  in  size.  The  nests 
are  generally  saddled  upon  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  are  cup- 
like in  shape,  and  are  largely  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  soft  vegetable 
down,  covered  by  an  outward  coating  of  lichens  and  mosses  fastened  upon 
them  by  the  glue-like  saliva  of  the  bird.  In  T.  colidrris  the  soft  inner  por- 
tion of  the  nest  is  composed  of  the  delicate  downy  covering  of  the  leaf-buds 
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of  several  kinds  of  oaks.  In  (Jforj^ia  the  color  of  this  down  is  of  a  deep 
nankeen  hue,  but  in  Nt*\v  Ku'-land  it  is  nearly  ahvavs  wliite.  At  first  the  nest 
is  made  of  tliis  suhstauee  alone,  and  the  entire  eoniplenient  of  e«;gs,  never 
more  than  two,  is  sometimes  laid  l)eiore  tlie  covering;  of  lichens  is  put  on  hy 
the  male  bird,  who  seem^s  to  amuse  himself  with  this  while  his  mate  is  sit- 
ting upon  her  eggs. 

Genus   STELLULA,    (Jould. 

atdhda^  Gould,  lutrod.  Trochil.  1801,  1)0.     (Type,  TrwhUus  caUiopi,  (;ori.i).) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  rtitluT  loiiL'er  than  the  head  ;  straicrht.  WiiiL's  hhk-Ii  «l«'V('lopt'(l,  reach- 
ing' heyoncl  the  tail,  which  is  short,  nearly  even,  or  slightly  roinided,  and  with  the  inner- 
most leathers  uhrni>tly  short  ;  the  outer  feather  rather  nar- 
rower and  more  linear  than  the  others,  whi<  h  have  a  rather 
spatnlate  form.  Metallic  throat-feathers  elonirated  and  rather 
linear  and  loose,  not  forming  a  continuous  metallic  surface. 
Central  tail-feather  without  green. 


This  genus,  established  by  Gould,  has  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  Atthis,  but  diflers  in  absence  of  the 
attenuated  tip  of  outer  i)riniary.     The  outer  three  tail-  ^^''^" "  caiuope. 

feathei's  are  longest  and  nearly  even  (the  second  rather  longest),  the  fourth 
and  fifth  e(pial  and  abrui)tly  a  little  shorter,  the  latter  without  any  green. 
The  feathers  are  rather  broad  and  wider  tenninally  (the  outermost  least  so), 
and  are  obtusely  rounded  at  end.  The  tail  of  the  female  is  (piite  similar. 
The  absence  of  green  on  the  tail  in  the  male  seems  a  good  character.  lUit 
one  species  is  known  of  the  genus. 

CalothoriLc  is  a  clostdy  allied  genus,  in  which  the  tail  is  considerably 
longer.  One  species,  C.  cyanoporjon,  will  probably  be  yet  detected  in  Xew 
Mexico. 

Stellula  calliope,  Gould. 

THE  CALLIOPE  HTJMMINO-BIBD. 

Trochil Hfs  caUiojw,  Gorrn,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1847, 11  (Mexico).  Calnfhomx  calliope,  Gray,  Genera, 
1,  100. —  Bon.  il,'v.  Mag.  Zool.  lSr»4,  2:)7.  —  Gori.n,  Mon.  Troeh.  HI,  pi.  cxlii. — 
Xantus,  Pr.  A.  N.  Se.  IS.'.D,  190.  —  Ei.LioT,  Illust.  lihds  N.  A.  I,  xxiii.  StcUula 
mUiiqic,  Gori^D,  Introd.  Troeh.  1861,  90.  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  .363. 

Sp.  Char.  Male  above,  except  on  tail,  pfold en-green,  beneath  white,  the  sides  glossed 
with  green,  the  flanks  somewhat  with  rusty  ;  erissnm  pure  white.  Throat-feathers  jiure 
white  at  base,  terminal  half  violet-red,  more  reddish  than  in  Afflu's  heJoiscc  ;  the  sides  of 
neck  pure  white.  Tail-feathers  brown,  edged  at  base,  especially  on  inner  webs,  but  in- 
conspicuously, with  rufous ;  the  ends  i>aler,  as  if  faded  ;  central  feathers  like  the  rest ; 
under  mandible  yellow  Length,  2.7.'):  wing,  l.GO;  tail,  1.00;  bill  above  to  base  of 
feathers,  .5,').  Female  without  the  metallic  gorget  (replaced  by  a  few  dusky  specks),  and 
the  throat-feathers  not  elongated  ;  no  green  on  sides,  and  more  tinged  with  rufous  beneath. 
A  white  crescent  under  the  eye.    Tail  more  rounded  and  less  emargiuate  than  in  the  male. 
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Till"  DUtiT  ilin'f  rfutluTS  prccii  at  base,  tlien  Idack,  luui  tipped  witli  white ;  the  fourth 
^'H'eii  and  Mack  ;  tlu'  filth  ^'iveii,  with  a  «hisky  sliiule  at  end  ;  all.  exct-pt  central,  edgt-d 
intcrnalh  t  bji.»t'  with  rufous.  Tlu,'  under  mandible  is  palur  at  base  than  elsewhere,  but 
not  y<'llowish-white  as  in  the  inal»*. 

IIaii.  Mountains  of  Washinirton  T«'rritory,  Orej^on,  and  California,  to  Northern 
Mexi<M>.  East  to  E;ist  Uuniboldt  Mountains  (Kiugway)  ;  Fort  Tcjon  (X.vNxud) ;  Fort 
Crook  (Fkilnku). 

Tlie  male  Idnl  is  easily  tlistinguished  from  other  Xorth  American  species 
hy  its  very  small  size,  the  suowy-wliite  bases  of  the  elonj^ated  loose  throat- 
feathers,  and  by  the  shape  of  the  tiiil,  as  also  the  absence,  at  Itsast  in  the 
several  males  before  us,  of  deciiled  metallic  green  on  the  central  tail-feathers. 
The  females  resendde  those  of  ^L.  lnluUa-  most  closelv,  but  have  longer  bills 
and  wiuLTS,  l)roader  tail-feathei*s,  and  their  rufous  confined  to  the  ed<»;es, 
instead  of  crossing  the  entire  basal  portion.  /Sc/a.ython'sjt/afi/ca'cus  and  rttfiis 
are  much  larger,  and  have  tails  marked  more  as  in  A.  hcloUw. 

H.vmTs.  This  interesting  species  was  first  met  with  as  a  Mexican  Hum- 
ming-Iiird,  on  the  high  table-lands  of  that  r(^i)ul)lic,  by  Signer  Floresi.  His 
si)ecimens  were  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  IJeal  del  Monte  mines. 
As  it  was  a  com])amtively  rare  bird,  and  only  met  with  in  the  winter 
months,  it  was  rightly  conjectured  to  be  only  a  migrant  in  that  locality. 

This  species  is  new^  to  the  fauna  of  Xorth  America,  and  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  naturalists  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  one  of  the  British  com- 
mission(irs  on  the  Northwest  Boundary  Survey.  It  is  presumed  to  be  a 
mountain  species,  found  in  the  highlands  of  British  Columbia,  Washington 
Territory,  Oregon,  l'alift)rnia,  and  Xorth(?rn  ^lexico. 

Early  in  May  ^Ir.  Lord  was  stationed  on  the  Little  Spokan  Biver,  super- 
intending the  building  of  a  bridge.  The  snow  was  still  remaining  in  patches, 
and  no  flowers  were  in  bloom  except  the  brilliant  pink  Itihes,  or  ilowering 
currant.  Around  the  blossoms  (d'  this  shrub  he  found  congregated  quite  a 
number  of  Ilumming-Birds.  The  bushes  seemed  to  him  to  literally  gleam 
with  their  Hashing  colors.  They  were  all  male  birds,  and  of  two  species ; 
and  upon  obtaining  .several  of  both  they  proved  to  be,  one  the  Si'la-yyhori'S 
rvfus,  the  other  the  present  species,  one  of  the  smallest  of  Ilumming-Birds, 
and  in  life  conspicuous  for  a  frill  of  minute  pinnated  feathers,  encircling  the 
throat,  of  a  delicate  magenta  tint,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will. 
A  few  days  after  the  females  arrived,  and  the  species  then  dispersed  in 
pairs. 

He  afterwards  ascertained  that  they  prefer  rocky  hillsides  at  great  alti- 
tudes, where  only  pine-trees,  rock  jdants,  and  an  alj)ine  llora  are  found.  Ha 
fretpiently  shot  these  birds  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow\  Their  favor- 
ite resting-})lace  was  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  dead  pine-tree,  where,  if  un- 
disturbed, they  would  sit  for  hours.  The  site  chosen  for  the  nest  was 
usually  the  branch  of  a  young  ])ine,  where  it  was  artfully  concealed  amidst 
the  fronds  at  the  very  end,  and  rocketl  like  a  cradle  by  every  passing  breeze. 
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Pr.  Cooper  tliinks  that  lio  met  witli  tliis  species  in  Au^nist,  18r»:»,  on  tlu^ 
suniniit  of  tiie  Casciule  MouiiUiins,  luit  mistook  lliu  specimens  tor  llie  young 

Vjix\\\  in  June,  liS.">'.),  Mr.  John  Feilner  tbund  these  birds  breedin"'  near 
I'itt  lliver,  CuUiornia,  and  obtained  their  nests. 

Tliis  species  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Kidj^way  only  on  the  Kast  IIund>ol(lt 
Mountains,  in  Eastern  Xevada.  The  two  or  three  specimens  sliot  were 
females,  obtained  in  Aui,Mist  and  Se])iember,  and  at  the  time  mistaken  tbr 
the  youn<4  of  ^V^^sy;//o/•/^s  yyA<///^'<'>r«.s',  whicli  was  abundant  at  tliat  hK-ality. 

Dr.  W.  J.  lloltman  writes,  in  rehition  to  this  species,  that  on  the  20tli  of 
July,  1871,  bein^'  in  cam])  at  liij;  Tines,  a  jdace  about  twenty-seven  miles 
north  of  Camp  Indei>endence,  Calitbrnia,  on  a  mountain  stream,  the  banks 
of  which  are  covered  with  an  underj^Towth  of  cnttonwood  and  small  bushes, 
lie  frequently  saw  and  heard  Hunimin«x-I»irds  ilyini,'  around  him.  He  at 
length  discovered  a  nest,  which  was  perched  on  a  liml)  directly  over  the 
swift  current,  where  it  was  S(tmetimes  subjected  to  the  spray.  The  limb 
was  but  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  nest  was  attached  to  it  by  nu'ans 
of  thin  fibres  of  ve^jjetable  niaterisd  and  hairs.  It  contained  two  ei:'rs.  The 
parents  were  taken,  and  ])roved  to  be  tliis  species.  There  were  many"  birds 
of  the  same  kind  at  this  point,  constantly  on  the  tops  of  the  small  pines 
in  search  of  insects. 


Genus  TROCHILTTS,   Lixn.eus. 

TrocliUuSy  LiNX^us,  Sy.stema  Natura?,  1/48  (Acjas.siz). 

Gen.  Char.    Metallic  fjorn-ot  of  throat  neailv  even  all  round.     Tail  forked ;  the  feathers 
lanceolate,   acute,    becoming   gradually   narrower    from    the 

central  to  the  exterior.  Inner  six 
primaries  abruptly  and  eon.<jidcrably 
smaller  than  the  outer  four,  with  the 
inner  web  notched  at  the  end. 

The  female  has  the  outer  tail- 

TmrkiiHs  roiuhrh  -  fcathcrs  knccolate,  as  in  the 
male,  thout^h  much  broader.  The  outer  feathers  are 
broad   to  the  terminal    third,   where   they   become  TroehUus  eoiubris.  ^ 

rapidly  pointed,  the  tip  only  somewhat  rounded  ;  the  sides  of  this  attenuated 
portion  (one  or  other,  or  both)  broadly  and  concavely  emarginated,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  females  of  Si'Jn>ip1ionis  and  Cahjpte,  in  which  the 
tail  is  broadly  linear  to  near  the  end,  which  is  much  rounded  without  any- 
distinct  concavity. 

A  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  wing  of  the  two  species  of  TrocJnhffi 
as  restricted,  especially  in  T.  coluhris,  which  we  have  not  noticed  in  other 
North  American  genera.  The  outer  four  primaries  are  of  the  usual  shape, 
and  diminish  gradually  in  size  ;  the  remaining  six,  however,  are  abruptly 
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imich  smaller,  iimn'  linear,  iind  nearly  eijnal  in  width  faltont  tliat  of  inner 
web  of  the  t'nurth  i,  sn  tliat  the  interval  hetween  tiie  tilth  Jind  tnmth  is  from 
two  to  live  times  as  {^reat  us  that  between  the  tilth  and  sixth.  The  inner 
weh  of  these  reduced  primarit's  is  also  emar^inated  at  the  end.  This  char- 
ueter  is  even  sometimes  seen  in  the  females,  hut  to  a  less  extent,  and  may 
serve  to  distiii^'uish  both  tolnhrU  uud  (dinimlii  from  other  allied  species 
where  other  marks  are  obscured. 

The  following  <liagnosis  will  .serve  to  distinguish  the  species  found  in  the 
Tnited  States  :  — 

Common  Cii,\i{.\rTKKS.  Al^ovt'  and  on  the  sides  motallio  green.  A  inflT  of 
nietallie  fi-afheis  fiitin  the  l)ill  to  the  breast,  behind  whieh  is  a  whitish  collar, 
eonlluent  with  a  narrow  abdominal  stripe;  a  white  spot  l)ehind  the  eye.  Tail- 
feathers  withont  hjfht  inar^'ins. 

Tail  deei)ly  lorke<l  (..'iO  o\'  an  inch).  Throat  brii,dit  eoppery-red  from  the 
chin.     Tail  of  I'cniale  n>inid«'d,  eniari^inated         .....  T.  rohihris. 

Larger.  Tail  slii^htly  lurked  (.10  of  an  inch).  Throat  gorget  with  violet, 
steel,  green,  or  bine  rellections  behind;  anteri<»rly  opaijue  velvety-black. 
Tail  of  female  graduated  ;  scarcely  eniarginated       ....  T.  aJexundri. 


Trochilus  colubris,  Linn/Eus. 

BUBT-THBOATED  HUMMIKO-BIBD. 

Troi'hiht.HenhihrLs  Linn.  .Syst.  Nat.  1,  17»i»),  1!»1.  —  Wils».n,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  26,  pi. 
.\.  —  Ari».  ()n>.  I'.iog.  I,  1832,  24S,  j.j.  xlvii.  —  In.  Uinls  Am.  IV,  1842,  1«J0,  \A. 
ccliii.  -  Baii!I»,  IWrds  X.  Am.  18r»8,  131.  —  .Max.  (.'ab.  J.  VI,  l,'i4.  — Samuels,  111. 
—  Ai-i.KN,  W.  Klii.  3(»1.  Onusifiiin  coltihris,  Dkvii.i.k,  llcv,  ot  Mag.  Zool.  May,  1852 
(habits).      Trtn-hilu.s  annlijnstrr,  L.vwuknck  (alroholic  specimens). 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Tail  in  the  male  deeply  forked  ;  the  feathers  all  narrow  lanceolato-aonto. 
In  the  female  slightly  rounded  and  emarginate;  the  feathers  l)roader,  though  pointed, 
l^fale,  uniform  metallic  green  al>ove;  a  ruby-red  gorget  (Idackish  near  the  bill),  with  no 
conspicuous  ruff;  a  white  collar  on  the  jugulum  ;  sides  of  bodv  i:re«'nish :  tail-feathers 
uniformly  brownish-violet.  Female,  without  the  red  on  the  throat;  the  tail  rotmded 
and  emarginate,  the  inner  feathers  shorter  than  the  outer:  the  tail-feathers  banded  with 
black,  and  the  outer  tipped  with  wliite  ;  no  rufous  or  cinnamon  on  the  tail  in  either  sex. 
Length,  3.2.") ;  wing,  1.00;  tail,  1.2.'>;  bill.  .(m.  Yoiirnj  males  are  like  the  females;  the 
throat  usually  spotted,  sometimes  with  red;  the  tail  is,  in  shape,  more  like  that  of  the  old 
male. 

Hab.  Eastern  Xorth  America  to  the  high  Central  Plains  :  soutli  to  Brazil.  Localities: 
Cordova  {^r\..  V.  Z.  S,  18.">f;.  288)  :  Cruatemala  (Set..  Ibis.  T.  120)  ;  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  IV, 
98;  (lundl.  Rep.  I,  18(^0,  21)1);  S.  E.  Texas  (Dkksseh,  Ibis,  18(55,  470,  breeds);  Veragna 
(Salv.  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  208). 

The  Trorhilus  aurn'r/rfsfrr  (runrif/Kh/  ?)  (A'  T^awrence,  descril>ed  from  an 
alcoholic  specimen  in  the  Smithsonian  C(dlecti(»n,  differs  in  havinj];  a 
green  throat,  becoming  golden  towards  the  chin.  It  is  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  difference  is  the  residt  of  immersion  in  spirits. 

The  red  of  the  throat  appears  i)aler  in  some  Mexican  and  Guatemalan 


skins  ;   otliors,  liowcvcr,   mv.  not  (listin«,MiiHlial>k'  I'loiu  tin-  unit  hern   si't-ci- 

lUCUS. 

Habits.  Tliis  sixM-ics  is  IouikI  tliiouL^'liout  eastern  North  Anieriea.  as  far 
west  as  the  Missouri  X'allev,  and  Itreeds  from  Florida  and  the  vaHey  of  the 
liio  (Irande  to  hi.uh  northern  latitiuU-s.  iJiehanlson  slates  tliat  it  ran«^es  at 
least  to  the  r)7th  parallel,  an»l  probably  even  farther  north.  He  (d)tained 
si>eciniens  on  the  j.lains  of  the  Saskatehewan,  an«l  Mr.  |)rnninion«l  found 
one  of  its  nests  near  the  soiiree  of  the  Klk  Itivcr.  Mr.  Oresser  found  this 
bird  breeding'  in  Southwestern  Te.xas,  aiul  also  resident  then*  diirin;,'  the 
winter  months,  and  I  iiavr  received  their  nests  and  e<;^^s  from  Florida  and 
(ieorj^ia.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  Im;  alamdant  in  (Jnalemala  duriuir 
the  winter  ni(»ntlis,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  «;reat  Coidillera,  showinj,' 
that  it  chooses  for  its  winter  retreat  the  moderate  climate  afforded  by  a  re- 
gion lying  between  the  elevations  of  three  and  h)ur  thousand  feet,  where 
it  winters  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Sal v in  noted  their  first  arrivjd  in 
(iuateniaki  as  early  as  the  24th  of  August.  From  that  date  the  nmuber 
rapidly  increased  until  the  first  week  in  ( )ctober,  when  it  had  become  by 
fixr  the  most  comnum  species  about  l)uenas.  It  seemed  also  to  be  univer- 
sally distributed,  being  e(iually  common  at  Cohan,  at  San  (leroninio.  and  the 
plaiiis  of  Salama. 

The  birds  of  this  species  make  their  a])i)earance  on  our  southern  border 
late  in  March,  and  sh>wly  m(»ve  northward  in  their  migrations,  reaching 
UpjK'r  Georgia  about  the  Inth  of  April,  Pemisylvania  from  the  last  of 
April  to  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  farther  north  the  last  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June.  They  nest  in  Massachusetts  about  the  lUth  of  June,  and  are 
about  thirteen  days  between  the  full  numl)er  of  eggs  and  the  appearance  of 
the  young.  They  resent  any  ai)proach  to  their  nest,  and  will  even  make 
angry  movements  around  the  heatl  of  the  intruder,  uttering  a  shar])  outcry. 
Other  than  this  I  have  never  heard  them  utter  any  note. 

Attempts  to  kee])  in  continement  the  llumming-ljird  have  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  They  have  l)een  known  to  live,  at  the  best,  only  a  lew 
months,  an<l  soon  ]»erish,  i)artly  from  imperfect  nourishment  and  unsuita- 
ble food,  and  probably  also  from  insufficient  warmth. 

Numerous  examinations  of  stomachs  of  these  birds,  taken  in  a  natural 
state,  demonstrate  that  minute  insects  constitute  a  very  large  i)roportion  of 
their  necessarv  food.     These  are  swallowed  whole.     The  vounii  birds  feed 

%.■  ft  »^ 

by  putting  their  own  bills  dov.ii  the  throats  of  their  jmrents,  sucking  j)rol>a- 
bly  a  ]>re])ared  sustenance  of  nectar  and  fragments  of  insects.  They  raise, 
I  think,  Itut  one  brood  in  a  season.  The  voung  soon  learn  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  ap])ear  to  remain  some  time  after  their  parents  have  left. 
They  leaver  Xew  England  in  September,  and  have  all  passed  southward  be- 
yond our  limits  bv  November. 

A  nest  of  this  bird,  from  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  Georgia,  measures  l.To  inches 
in  its  external  diameter  and   1.50  in  height.      Its   cavity  measures  1.00 
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in  (leptli  ami  l.lT)  inches  in  breath li.  It  is  of  very  homogeneous  con- 
struction, tlie  material  of  whicli  it  i.>  nuuKi  being  abnost  exchisively  a  sub- 
stance of  vegetabh»  origin,  resembhng  wool,  coarse  in  fibre,  but  solt,  warm, 
and  vieldiui:,  <»f  Ji  dee]>  bntf  cohn.  This  is  strengtlumed,  on  the  outside,  by 
various  small  woody  til»res  ;  the  whole,  on  the  outer  surface,  entirely  an«l 
compactly  covered  by  a  thatching  of  sniiill  lichens,  a  species  oi  rarnidia. 

A  nest  olttained  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Cleorge  O.  Welch,  in  June,  18G0, 
was  laiilt  on  a  horizontal  l)ranch  of  an  a])ple-tree.  In  measures  1.50  inches 
in  heigiit,  and  '1:17)  in  its  external  diameter.  The  cavity  is  more  shallow, 
measuring  .7t>  nf  an  inch  in  depth  and  1.00  in  diameter.  It  is  LUjually 
homogeneous  in  its  composition,  l)eing  made  of  very  similar  materials.  In 
tliis  case,  however,  the  soft  woolly  material  of  which  it  is  woven  is  liner  in 
fibre,  softer  and  nun-e  silky,  and  of  the  purest  white  coh)r.  It  is  strength- 
ened on  the  base  with  ])ieces  of  bark,  and  on  the  sides  with  fine  vegetable 
fibres.  Tlie  whole  nest  is  beautifully  covered  with  a  compact  coating  of 
lichens,  a  species  of  rarmilia,  but  different  fronr  those  of  the  Georgian  nest. 

The  tine  silk-like  sub.stance  of  wliich  the  nest  from  Lynn  is  chiefly  com- 
posed is  supi)osed  to  be  the  soft  down  which  appears  on  the  young  and 
unex[)andcd  leaves  of  the  red-oak,  innnediately  before  tiieir  full  develop- 
ment. The  buds  of  several  of  the  oaks  are  fitted  for  a  climate  liable  to 
severe  winters,  by  l)eing  protecte<l  by  s«'parate  downy  scales  surrounding 
each  leaf.  In  Massachusetts  the  red-oak  is  an  abundant  tree,  expands  its 
leaves  at  a  convenient  season  for  the  Ilumming-Iiird,  and  these  soft  silky 
scales  which  have  fulfilled  their  mission  of  protection  to  the  embryo  leaves 
are  turn-nl  to  a  good  account  by  our  tiny  and  watchful  architect.  The  spe- 
cies in  Georijia  evidentlv  make  use  of  similar  materials  from  one  .>f  tl 
southern  oaks. 

The  eggs  measure  .50  by  .35  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  a  pure  dull  w'lr'te. 


Trochilus  alexandri,  Bnunc.  &  ^Iilsant. 

BLACK-CHINNED  HTJMMIN0-6IRD. 

Trochilus  a/exfivdrf,  I^oi'i:*  iKii  &  Mi'lsant,  Ann.  «!»'  hi  Soc.  d'Aijrric.  dc  Lyons,  IX,  184^, 
;i:?0.  —  IIkkiimann,  Jour.  A.  N.  So.  Plula.  '2d  st  r.  II,  18.".:3,  269.  -Cas.sin,  111.  X. 
Am.  lUitls,  I,  V,  18.'>4,  141,  i>l.  xxii. — (Jiti'LP,  Mon.  Troi'liili<la\  xiv,  Sopt.  1857, 
l.lato.  —  Baiki),  lUrds  X.  Am.  1S:»8,  133,  i.l.  .xliv,  f.  3.  —  In.  M.  B.  II,  Birds,  iS,  i»l. 
V,  f.  3.       IIf.kum.  X,  S,  50.    -CooPKn,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  353. 

Sp.  CfiAR.  Vi'i"."  similar  to  Trtfchiltis  mhihris  Tail  s^iLrlitly  forknl  ;  the  i-liiii  and  upper 
part  ol"  the  throat  opaque  velvety-Mack,  without  nietallic^  ri'dections.  \vhi<-li  are  couHned 
to  the  po.-<torior  bortlej-  of  the  jroriret.  and  ore  violet,  souictimos  chaniiin<r  to  .«toel  Idue  or 
jrroen,  in.^tead  of  eopperv-re<l.  f-^'mfifr  without  the  nu'tallie  .scales;  the  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white:  tin*  tail  irraduated.  not  emaririnated  ;  the  iiuierniost  feather  anioniT  the 
lou'j-est.     Lentrth  of  male,  .3.30;  wintr.  1.70;  tail,  V2C};  hill.  .7'). 

llffh.  Coast  of  California,  southward,  ami  east  to  tlu^  Wahsateh  and  rintah  Mountains, 
Ttah. 


TnoniiLiD.E  —  TiiK  iiiMMixr,  -lunns. 
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The  chief  characters  of  this  species  are  to  l)e  foiuKl  in  the  violet, 
steel-hlue,  or  steel-ureeii  ri'Hections  of  the  hiiuh'r  jjiirt  of  the  <i(M\^et,  vary- 
ing with  tlie  situation  of  the  feathers  and  tlie  specimen,  as  distinijjuished 
from  the  l»rigiit  liery  or  cn}>|»erv  red  of  the  otlier.  Tlie  cliin  and  upper 
i)art  of  the  throat  extendinti-  hi'ueath  tlie  eves 
are  oj)a([ue  v<dvety  or  greenisli  Idack,  without 
metallic  lustre,  while  in  T.  co/nhrix  it  is  only  the 
extreme  chin  wl.iich  is  thus  dull  in  appearance. 
The  hill  is  ahout  .10  of  an  inch  longer,  the  tail 
less  deeply  forked,  and  tiu'^ed  with  ^reen  at  the 
end. 

It  is  excef  In.g'j    Viiltult  to  distinguish  the  female  of  this  sjx'cies  from 

that  of  T.  ioli'hris.  The  size  is  rather 
largcM',  and  the  tail  rounded,  witluait  any 
•listinct  emargination  :  the  middle  feathers 
heinir.!')  of  an  inch  lon-jer  than  the  lateral 
ones,  instead  of  actually  shorter.  The 
color  is  nmch  the  same.  The  ])rimaries 
arc  also  nuich  hroader  in  the  ])resent  spe- 
cies. 

In  hoth  species  the  outer  tail-feathers, 

though  hroader  than  in  the  male,  are  (juite 

acutely  ])ointed  on  the  terminal  third,  one 

side  or  t^    other  of  which  is  sliiihtlv  concave,  instead  of  heiuLi:  linear  to  near 

the  end,  and  rounded  without  any  concavity,  as  in  Srla.^pJiuni^  and  Cdlifpti'. 

Hahits.  This  Ilumming-liird,  originally  descrihed  as  a  Mexican  species, 
is  found  from  the  hi'dilands  of  that  re])uhlic  northward,  not  only  to  the 
southern  hordei-s  of  the  western  United  States,  hut  as  far  north  as  the  r>Sth 
parallel.  It  was  first  di.scoy'Mvd  on  the  tahle-lands  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
city,  hy  Signor  Floresi,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Trocliili'l't'  of  Mexico,  hut  was  first  added  to  the  launa  of 
Xorth  Amer'  hy  Dr.  11^  »rmann,  who  detected  it,  and  ohtained  several 
s])ecimens,  within  the  hurying-ground  of  Sacramento  City,  Cal.  There  sev- 
eral ]mirs  remained  during  the  ]»eriod  of  incuhation,  and  reared  their  young, 
finding  hoth  food  and  shelter  anions  the  flowerinii  idants  of  that  cemetery. 
He  found  several  of  their  nests  which  were  essentially  similar  to  the  T. 
coJiihri.^. 

Dr.  Co(»])er  met  with  this  s])ecies  along  the  Mohave  ^iver.  He  saw  the 
first  on  th.e  'n\  of  dune,  lie  also  found  one  of  their  nests  huilt  in  a  dark 
wdlow-thicket  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  eight  feet  fmm  the  ground.  Those 
afterwar  's  found  near  Santa  r.arl»a»-i  were  all  huilt  near  the  end  of  hanging 
hranches  of  the  sycamore,  coiiNtructed  of  white  down  from  willow  catkiiLS. 
aiiglutinated  hy  the  hird's  saliva,  and  thus  fastened  to  the  hrancli  on  which 
it  rested.     These  \vere  huilt   in  the  latt»'i     .."tof  A})ril,  and  early  in  May 
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cuiitiiiiiL'il  two  e«'L's,  exactly  rL'senibliiij:?  those  of  the  T.  colubris,  and  measur- 
iu'^  .51  by  .'.>2  of  an  inch. 

Afterwards  Mr.  W.  W.  Holden  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  Colorado  Val- 
\ev,  March  I'O. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  one  of  the  English  commissioners  of  the  Northwestern 
liouiidary  Survey,  met  with  this  si)eeies  near  his  camping-place  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  This  was  near  a  lake,  by  the  margin  of 
which,  with  otlier  trees,  grew  a  number  of  the  black  birch.  On  these  trees 
he  found  a  sweet  gummy  saji  exuding  plentifully  from  splits  in  the  bark, 
and  on  this  saj)  hosts  of  insects,  hn-ge  and  small,  were  regaling  themselves. 
As  the  sap  was  very  sticky,  nundiers  of  the  smaller  winged  insects  were 
trap}>ed  in  it.  Busily  employed  in  picking  off  and  devouring  these  captive 
insects  were  several  very  sombre-looking  liumming-Birds,  poising  them- 
selves over  the  tlowers,  and  nii)ping  off,  as  with  delicate  forceps,  the  im- 
])risoned  iusects.  V\u)n  securing  one  of  these  birds,  he  ascertained  that  it 
bel()nge<l  to  this  s])ecies.  This  was  ])retty  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are 
insect-eaters.  N(»t  only  on  this  occasion,  Init  many  times  afterwards,  ^Ir. 
Lord  saw  tliis  bird  ])ick  tlie  insects  from  the  tree;  and  the  stomachs  of  those 
he  killed,  on  being  opened,  were  filled  with  various  kinds  of  winged  insects. 
He  found  this  Itird  lingering  around  lakes,  pools,  and  swamps,  where  these 
birches  grow.  Thev  u:enerallv  l.»uild  in  the  birch  or  alder,  selecting  the  fork 
of  a  brancli  high  up. 

This  species  beais  a  very  close  resemblance  in  size,  appearance, and  mark- 
ings, to  tlie  common  eastern  species,  bnt  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the 
ditferencc  in  tlie  color  of  tlie  chin  and  the  shape  of  the  tail. 

In  tlie  spring  of  IS.Il,  on  a  trip  to  Sonora,  Mexico,  Dr.  Heermann  found 
these  birds  abundant  in  the  arid  country  around  (luaymas,  where  amid  the 
scanty  vegetation  they  had  constructed  their  nests  in  the  month  of  Aiuil. 
He  also  afterwards  found  tliem  on  Dry  Creek  and  the  Cosnnmes  liiver. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bidgway,  this  s})ecies  has  (piite  an 
extended  distributi<»n  in  the  West.  He  found  it  in  yarvinti  abundance  from 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  California,  to  the  Wah.satch  and  Uiniah  Moun- 
tains in  Utah. 

At  Sacramento  it  was  more  abundant  than  the  C.  anna,  nesting  in  the 
door-yards  and  in  gar<lens,  ijut  particularly  in  the  thick  co])ses  of  small  oaks 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  tlie  (rreat  Basin  it  associated  with  the 
Schisphoru.s  rnfcs  in  the  western  portion,  and  with  S.  platifccrcn^i  to  the  east- 
ward, nesting  everywhere,  from  tlie  lowest  valleys  to  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  in  the  mountains. 
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Genus    CALYPTB,   (Iould. 

Cahiptc,  G»»rLD,  lutiod.  Trofhilidic,  Ifetil,  87.      (Tvi»f,  Urniisnnja  otskv.) 


Gen.  Char.     Bill  longer  than  the  head,  straifrht  or  slightly  curved  ;  tail  rather  short. 
Outer  primary  not  attenuated  at  end.    Top  of  head,  as  well 
as  throat,  with  nielallie  seale-like  leathers,  a  decided  an<l 

elongated  rutFoneaeh        '* 

side  the  neck. 


39390 o 


,39100^ 


Calyple  costeF. 

any  other  in  North  America. 


The       metallic 
feathers     on    top      v\y    ^v  '        v^^>-— /^ 
of   head,  the    at-  ^"^ifP"  '^""'^■ 

teiiuated  outer  tail-featliers  (except  in  C. 
/telena),  and  the  elongated  nitf,  distinouish 
the  males  of  tliis   «.;enus  very  readily  from 

Species. 


A.  No  rufous  on   tail-leathers:  tail    forked    )r  emarginated. 

a.  Lateral  tail-feather  as  broad  as  the  others ;  tail  emarginated.     Rump  and 
middle  tail-feathers  hlue. 

C.  helenae.'  Very  small  (wing,  1.15)  ;  metallic  hood  and  rutf  of 
the  male  purplish-ri-d.     Hab.    Cuba. 

b.  Late.al  tail-feather  abruptly  narrower  than  the  others,  tail  forked.     Rump 
and  middh;  tail-feathers  green. 

C.  anna.  Large  (wing,  2.00) ;  outer  tail-leather  with  a  doul)le 
eurvi'.  the  end  inclining  outward.  Metallic  hood  and  rulf  of  the  male 
purj>lish-i('d.      Hub.    California. 

C.   costae.       Small    (win_<r,    1.7o)  ;    outc^r   tail-feather  with  a   simple 
curve,  the  end  inclining   inward.     Metallic  hood    and  ruff  of  the  nude 
violet-blue.     Hab.    Southern  California.  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 
B«  Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  mostly    ruibus.  and  outer  webs  edged  with   the 
same.     Tail  rounded.     Lateral  tail-feather  abruptly  narrower  thnn  the  others. 

C.  floresi,-  Size  of  C.  otmn.  Hood  and  ruff  of  the  male  crimson. 
Jlab.    Table-lands  of  Me.\ieo  (Bolanos), 

1  fWjfpfe  Iii/,',)ir,  (Lf.mi;. )  r.ori.i),     Monog.   Troch.    Ill,  pi.  cxxxvi.     nrthorlntvchns  hdcncc, 
Lemm.  .\v(s  lie  ri>l«' dc  Cuba,  p.  7t»,  I'l.  x,  iig.  :2.     O.  hoofJii,  OrsDL.  MSS.  (Gould,  Monog.K 

-  Cifhjpfc  floirsi,  (Loni'J  Tror/iiliis  flnrcsi,  I^oitn.  MSS.  S<ftisj,/(ortis^fl(»rst,('nvi.i>,  Monog. 
Troch.  Ill,  pi.  cxxxix.  Tlurt^  an'  certainly  few  reasons  for  fonsidcring  this  hiid  na  n  JSibispho- 
nis,  while  there  are  many  for  referring  it  to  CnJtipte.  The  only  ftature  that  it  shares  with  the 
former  is  the  peculiar  loloration,  and  to  some  extent  the  shape,  of  the  tail.  However,  in  *SV- 
lasphorus  the  outer  primary  is  always  (in  the  male)  attenuated  and  acute  at  the  tip,  and  the 
crown  is  never  metallic,  while  in  Cnhtjit'  the  outer  primary  is  never  attenuated  nor  acute,  and 
the  crown  of  the  male  is  always  nietallic.  The  form  and  coloration  of  the  tail  are  nothing  more 
than  a  specilio  character,  siiK-e  no  two  species,  of  i-itht-r  genus,  agree  in  this  res]>ect.  In  view, 
then,  of  these  oonsideratii»ns,  we  tind  Jlorcsi  to  be  strictly  congenerir  with  the  other  species  of 
Caljpte. 
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Calypte  anna,  C.orLD. 

ANNA  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Ornismya  amm,  Lf.ssox,  Oiseaux  Moiulics,  ls:30,  (\)  pi.  cxxiv.  Trochi his  anna,  Jaudine, 
Nat.  Lil».  lluiiiniiii.i,'-l>ii<ls,  1,  lt3,  pi.  vi.  —  Ari).  Orn.  IJi()<;.  V,  1^31*,  4i>L<.,  pi.  ccccxxviii. 
—  jr..  liinls  Anu'iiia,  IV,  1S4-',  1>8,  pi.  etlii.  —  llKKii.M.  X,  S,  o^  (nest).  Callipklox 
anna,  (l.v.MitKL,  Vr.  A.  X.  Sc.  Phil.  Ill,  lbh>,  '6.  -In.  Jonni.  -J.l  !*t'r.  I,  1S47,  32. 
Trochi/ lis  (.Iff/iLs)  annii,  IJKKHKNnAcil,  (."ab.  Jtmr.  Kxtrahct't  for  1S.'.:J,  18r»4,  App.  12. 
Trochiha  icferotrphal ns,  Xi  riAl.!.,  Man.  I,  (-Jtl  ctl.,)  1&4(>,  712  (nuiU'  with  foirht-aJ  eov- 
ored  with  yellow  pollen).  Atthis  mtna,  Uaiud,  l>inl.>  X.  Am.  lh."»8,  137.  Cah/jtteannw, 
G()ULI»,  Introd.  Trocliilidic.  — ('otjPEU,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  187o,  3.')8. 

Sp.  Char.  Lar<r«'st  of  North  Amcrioan  .species  of  ITiimininjr-Iiinl.  Tail  deeply  forked; 
external   feather  iiairow,  linear.     Top  of  the  head,  throat,  and  a  moderate  ruH",  nietallio 

(■ri;iiso!i-re(l,  with  purple  relleetion.<.  Rest  of 
upper  jiart.-*  and  a  haml  aeross  the  breast  f^reen. 
Tail-feathers  purplish-I)ro\vn,  darkest  centrally.  In 
tb.e  female  the  tail  is  slijjhtly  rotmded,  not  emargi- 
nate ;  the  scales  of  the  head  and  tlnoat  are  want- 
iiiir.  Tail  barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 
Length,  about  3.(50 ;  wing,  L'.(K>:  tail,  lA^t. 
IIab.     Mexico  and  coast  region  of  California. 

The  0.  fforesi  of  the  tal)le-lands  of 
Mexico  reseinhles  this  speeie.s  in  every 
resi)ect  except  the  tail,  wliicli  is  some- 
wliat  hke  tliat  of  Srlcsphort's  rvfu.^.  The 
only  Xortli  American  species  to  which  the 
male  of  this  bird  ])ears  anv  resemblance  is  the  A.  costiv,  which  litis  the  same 
metallic  crown  and  other  oeneric  features.  The  latter,  however,  is  much 
sniiiUer ;  has  the  metallic  reflections  varied, 
chietly  violet,  instetid  of  nearly  uniform  pur- 
jtlish-red.  Tlie  tail  is  much  less  deeply  forked, 
the  de])tli  beiuL;-  only  about  .1(1  of  jui  inch,  in- 
stead of  .o2  '.  the  outer  fetitlier  is  much  nar- 
rower. The  females  of  the  two,  however, 
a])i)ear  to  l>e  distinguishable  only  l)y  their 
relative  size.  The  absence  of  rufous,  and  the 
rounded,  not  graduated,  tail  always  sepamtes  the  female  of  anna  from  that 
of  Srh(>iphoriiH  rnfnx.  The  larger  size  is  the  chief  distinction  from  the 
female  Ca/j/pfr  ('osfa\  while  the  size  nnd  less  acutely  ])ointed  outer  tail- 
feathers  distinguish  it  i'rom  the  female   Twihilna  rolnJrri^. 

We  have  never  .seen  any  specimens  of  this  bird  taken  (mt  of  C  alifornia, 
nor  (pioted  of  late  years  as  occurring  in  Mexico,  although  stated  by  Cxould  to 
])elong  to  the  talde-lands. 

Habits.  This  betiutiful  Hununing-liird  is  found  from  the  high  table- 
lands of  Mexico  throughout  the  western  portions  of  that  rcLjion,  and  through 
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all  tlie  coast  cnuntiy  <>t'  California,  tVoiu  the  slojx's  uf  tlio  Sierra  t(»  tlie 
ocean.  It  was  lirst  taken  in  Mexico,  and  named  in  honor  of  Anna,  Duchess 
of  llivoli.  Mr.  Xuttall  was  tlie  iii'st  of  our  own  naturalists  to  take  it  within 
our  territory.  He  captured  a  female  on  its  nest  near  Santa  l»arl)ara.  This 
was  described  and  fiufuri'd  l)y  Audubon.  The  nest  was  attached  to  a  small 
burnt  twig  of  l*Jiofini((,  and  was  small  for  the  bird,  being  only  l:2o  inches  in 
breadth.  It  was  somewhat  conic  in  shape,  made  of  the  down  of  "villow  cat- 
kins, intermixed  with  tlieir  scales,  and  a  few  featiiers,  tlie  latter  forming  the 
lining.  It  had  none  of  t  le  neatness  of  the  nests  of  our  connnon  s]»ecies, 
and  was  so  roui^h  on  tlie  outside  that  Mr.  Xuttall  waited  several  davs  in 
expectation  of  its  being  completed,  and  found  the  female  sitting  on  two 
eggs  when  he  caught  her.  J)r.  Cooper,  however,  thinks  this  description 
aj)plies  much  better  to  the  nest  of  T.  (ih-.mndri,  as  all  that  he  has  seen  of 
this  species  are  twice  as  large,  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  even 
when  on  brandies  not  covered  with  these  parasites. 

Dr.  Gambell,  in  his  paper  published  in  18-4G  on  the  birds  of  California, 
describes  this  as  a  very  abundant  species,  numbers  of  which  i)ass  the  entire 
winter  in  California.  At  such  times  he  found  them  inhabiting  sheltered 
liillsides  and  ])lains,  where,  at  all  seasons,  a  few  bushy  jdants  were  in  Hower 
and  furnished  them  with  a  scanty  subsistence.  In  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary and  during  March  they  appeared  in  greater  numbers.  About  the  Pueblo 
the  vineyards  and  the  gardens  were  tlieir  favorite  resort,  where  they  build  a 
delicate  downy  nest  in  small  flowering  bushes,  or  in  a  concealed  s|)ot  about 
a  fence.     In  Aiiril  and  ^fav  thev  niav  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden. 

In  the  wilder  portions  of  the  country  Dr.  (lambel  found  tliom  attaching 
tlieir  nest  almost  exclusively  to  low  horizontal  branches  of  the  Qacirus  cf/ri- 
foliOy  or  evergreen  oak,  so  common  in  that  region.  The  nest  he  describes 
as  small,  only  about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  1.25  inches  in  diameter,  formed  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  of  pappus  and  down  of  various  jdants  matted  into 
a  soft  felt,  with  sj)ider  s-webs,  which  he  frejpiently  observed  them  collecting 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  spring,  ahuig  hedges  and  fence-rows.  The  l»ase  of 
the  nest  is  formed  of  a  few  dried  male  aments  of  the  oak,  which,  with  the 
adjoining  felt-like  matting  of  i»a})pus,  are  agglutinated  and  bound  around 
the  twig  with  a  thick  layer  of  s])ider's-webs.  The  note  of  this  bird,  he 
states,  is  a  slender  r/zc/),  fre([uently  re]»eated.  During  the  breeding-season 
they  are  very  juignacious,  darting  like  meteors  among  the  trees,  uttering  a 
loud  and  repeated  twittering  scold.  They  also  have  the  habit  of  ascending 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  of  descending  with  great  rapidity,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  a  ])eculiar  cry.  The  glutinous  pollen  of  a  tubular  Hower 
upon  which  these  birds  feed  often  adheres  to  the  rigid  feathers  of  the  crown, 
and  causes  the  bird  to  seem  to  have  a  bright  yellow  head.  Xuttall,  who 
never  obtained  the  male  of  this  species,  but  saw  them  in  this  condition,  sup- 
})osed  this  to  be  a  yellow  spot  in  the  crown,  and  hence  his  supposed  species 
of  irtcroccphdas. 
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Ill  (^aliforniii,  south  of  Sun  Francisco,  tin's  s])ecies  was  also  ol)sorvo(l,  hy 
I)r.  CoojjL'r,  to  Itf  ii  constant  ivsiilent  in  mild  winters,  I'niainin^  anioni,'  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Xcvatla,  at  least  lilti'en  hun(lre«l  leet  above  the  sea. 
There  he  has  found  them  (juite  common  in  Fel)ruarv.  At  that  season  How- 
ers,  and  conse(|uently  insects,  are  more  ahundant  than  in  the  dry  .summers. 
The  males  are  in  tine  pluma^Lie  early  in  January. 

J)r.  Cooper  states  that  the  nests  of  this  sj-ecies  are  huilt  at  various  heij^hts 
and  positions,  often  in  i^Mrdens,  and  sometimes  on  dead  hranches,  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  excej»t  the  outside  covering  of  lichens.  He 
has  found  them  made  almost  wholly  of  mosses,  Mith  only  a  liniiii;  of 
feathers  and  down  of  plants.  In  the  nei^ddiorhood  of  San  Francisco  the 
young  are  sometimes  hatched  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  This  species 
appears  to  be  more  hartly  than  the  others,  being  common  along  the  coast 
border,  though  Dr.  ('ooi>er  saw  none  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. 

The  notes  of  the  male  bird,  he  states,  are  like  the  sound  produced  by  the 
filinii  of  a  saw  or  the  whettiuif  of  a  scvthe.  Tliev  enter  familiarlv  into  the 
city  of  San  Franci.-^ -o,  and  even  venture  into  rooms,  attracted  by  the  llowers. 
They  are  bold  and  confident,  aj>pioacli  to  within  a  few  feet  of  man,  but  at 
the  least  motion  disapj>ear  like  a  Hash. 

Dr.  Heermann  found  this  species  (piite  common  at  San  Diego  in  March, 
and  in  its  full  spring  plumage.  In  Sei)teml)er  he  i)rocured  a  number  of 
specim'Mis  on  a  small  island  in  the  Cosumnes  Kiver.  While  on  the  wing 
in  })ursuit  of  in.seets,  or  aft.*r  alighting  on  a  small  branch,  he  heard  them 
utter  a  verv  weak  twitter,  continued  for  a  minute  or  more. 

A  nest  of  this  species  from  Petaluma  is  about  l.od  inches  in  diameter, 
and  1.0i>  in  height,  and  ])ears  no  resemblance  to  the  one  described  by  Xiit- 
tall.  It  is  made  of  a  commingling  of  mosses  and  vegetal de  down,  covered 
e.xteniallv  with  a  tine  yellow  lichen.  The  euu'S  measure  .bd  bv  .40  of  an 
inch,  and  are  aI>out  ten  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Xorth 
American  llumming-Uird. 

Another  nest  of  this  Humming-liird,  obtained  in  retaluma,  Cal.,  b}'  Mr. 
Kmanuel  Samuels,  measures  1.7")  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  l.dO  in 
heiuht.  Its  cavitv  is  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  and  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  Its  lining  is  com])Osed  of  such  soft  materials  that  its  limits  are  not 
well  defined.  The  base  of  the  nest  is  made  of  feathers,  mosses,  and  lichens 
of  several  varieties  of  the  smaller  kinds.  The  ])eriphery  and  rim  of  the  nest 
are  of  nearly  the  same  materials.  The  inner  fabric  consists  of  a  mass  of  a 
dirty-white  vegetable  wo(d,  with  a  lining  of  the  very  Hnest  and  softest  of 
feiithers,  intermingled  with  down  from  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  silk- 
weed.  The  j)redominant  liciien  in  the  base  and  sides  of  the  nest  is  the 
RamuJina  mnizicsii,  which  is  peculiar  to  California.  The  nest  contained  a 
single  egg. 
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Calypte  costse,  (Jollh. 

COSTA'S  HUMMINO-BIBO ;  BUFFE9  HT7M1IEB. 

Ornismya  cosfa;  R..n:rir.i:,  IJ.-v.  Zoi.I.  Oct.  1S31»,  294  (Lower  California).  —  In.  Ann.  Sc. 
riiys.  ft  .IHist.  Nat.  .1.'  lAon,  l^lo,  -J-J.'.,  t.J).  ii.  —  I'kkvo.st  &  De.s  Mii;s,  Vovago  ilc  la 
Nenus,  Zool.  1,  I*:..'.,  11)4,  Atlas,  tab.  ii,  f.  1,  2.  Sehtsji/wnts  casta',  15(.n.  Cunspcctus 
Aviuju,  I,  ISfjO,  82.  Atthis  coshr,  Wymuv.sv.mw,  t'al).  .lour,  fiir  Orn.  Extrahcft, 
1S.".3,  1854.  -  r.Aiuir  IJinls  N.  Am.  18.'.8,  138,  j)!.  xix.  —  Ki: nnkuly,  P.  1{.  U.  x,  b, 
3t),  pi.  xix.  Caii/jUc  coalit;  GoLLD,  Mon.  Iliuuniing-liirds.  —  C'uoi'KK,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  3(J0. 

Sp.  Chak.  Tail  very  sli;^'htiy  rniarLriiiatcl  ami  rouiKkMl ;  i-xU-rior  tei'ther  very  narrow, 
and  linear.  A  very  lon<(  rutr  <.n  each  .side  of  the  throat.  Head  ahove  and  buiow,  with 
the  ruU;  covered  with  metuliic  red,  purple  and  violet  (sometimes  steel  green).  Uemain- 
injjT  upper  })art.s  and  sides  of  the  body  jrreen.  Throat  under  and  between  the  mils,  side 
of  head  behind  the  eye,  anal  region,  and  under  t;.il-eoverts  whitish.  Female  with  the  tail 
rounded,  .^^eareely  emarginate;  barred  with  black,  and  tipi)ed  with  white.  The  metallic 
colors  of  the  head  wanting.     Length.  :j.'JO  ;  wing.  L7o;  tail,  LIO;  bill.  .OS. 

If  AiJ.  Mexico,  .Southern  California,  and  the  Colorado  Ba.sin,  Monterey  (Xkuoux).  Ari- 
zona (CouEs,  P.  A.  N.  8,  1800,  57). 

Specimeii.s  vary  considerably  in  tlje  color  of  the  ruff,  which,  however,  is 
only  occasionally  green ;  violet  lieing  the  lavvailing  shade.  The  length  of 
this  ap])eiidage  varies  considerably. 

The  female  of  this  .s])ecies  dilfers  much  from  the  nirde  in  the  absence  of 
the  metallic  scales  on  the  head  and  throat.  It  has  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  female  T.  coJuhrh,  although  the  bill  is  smaller  and  narrower.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  narrower,  more  linear,  and  less  acutely  pointeil  at  the  tij).  The 
black  on  the  outer  tail-feathers,  instead  of  extendinii  verv  iiearlv  to  the 
base,  is  confined  to  the  terminal  half,  the  basal  portion  being  green.  All 
the  tail-feathers  are  terminated  bv  white,  althoui-h  that  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  is  very  narrow.  In  T.  coIuhrU  this  color  is  confined  to  the  three  outer 
ones.  The  nuich  smaller  size  will  alone  distinguish  it  from  the  female 
of  C.  anna. 

Habits.  This  .species  is  a  ^fexican  bird,  first  discovered  by  Signor  Floresi 
among  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  that  country,  throughout  the  west- 
ern portions  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  abundant  species,  as  well  as 
along  our  southern  borders,  whence  it  extends  into  Xew  Mexico,  the  Colo- 
rado Vallev,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona.  It  was  first  described  bv 
Uourcier  in  18:*)l>,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  }.rar([uis  de  Costa,  of  Chambery. 

^L".  Xantus  found  this  species  exceedingly  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  at 
Guaymas,  and  Mazatlan,  and  also  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

It  was  first  ad<led  to  our  fauna  by  Dr.  Kennerly,  who  obtained  specimens 
near  l>ill  Williams  Fork,  in  Xew  Mexico,  February  9,  185-i.  At  that  early 
season  a  few  flowers  had  already  expanded  beneath  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  around  them   the  partv  rarelv  failed  to  find  these  beautiful  birds. 
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They  had  already  paired,  and  were  constantly  to  be  seen  hoverin*;  over  the 
llowers.  Tlieir  notes  consisted  of  a  rapid  chirpinj^;  sound.  As  Dr.  Kennerly's 
])arty  approached  the  coast  of  California,  where  the  valleys  al»ounded  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  these  l»irds  continued  tlittiuj^  before  them  in  <.,'reat  num- 
bers. J  )r.  ( 'ones  states  that  this  species  was  not  taken  at  Fort  Wliipple,  though 
abundantly  distributed  tliroughout  the  Territ  )ry,  particularly  in  its  southern 
and  soutliwestern  i)ortions,  and  found  about  fifty  miles  south  of  rre.scott. 
It  is  presumed  to  wiiUer  within  the  Territory,  and  also  within  the  valley  of 
the  Colorado.  Dr.  Cooper  did  iKJt  observe  any  at  Fort  Mohave  until  March 
T),  and  they  were  not  numerous  afterwards.  At  San  Diego,  in  1862,  when 
the  spring  was  unusually  backward,  he  saw  none  before  April  22,  and  he  has 
since  met  with  them  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  where,  however,  they  are 
rare.  The  notes  uttered  by  the  male  he  compares  to  the  highest  and  sharp- 
est note  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  violin.  Nothing  more  is  known  as  to  their 
distinctive  specific  peculiarities. 


Selasphorus  rufus. 


Genus  SELASPHORUS,  Swainson. 

Sdasphorus,  Sw.viNso.v,  F.  B.  A.  11,  1831,  324.     (Type,  Trodiilus  ruftcs.) 

As  already  stated,  the  characters  of  Sehmpliorns,  as  distinguished  from 
Cabjpte  (to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related,  through  the  C.  Jlorcsi),  consist  in 

the  lack  of  metallic  feathers  on  the  crown,  and 
in  the  attenuation  of  the  outer  primary,  and  the 
pointed  and  acuminate  cuneate  (instead  of 
forked)  tail. 

As  distinguished  from  TrochUva,  the  quills 
diminish  graduallv,  instead  of  showini;  an  ab- 
rupt  transition  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  so 
characteristic  of  the  two  species  of  Trochilus,  as 
restricted.  The  very  attenuated  tip  of  the  outer 
primary  is  a  character  entirely  peculiar  to  Selasphorus. 

The  two  Xorth  American  species,  though  strictly  congeneric,  differ  from 
each  other  considerablv  in  details  of  form,  as  well  as  in  color.  Thev  may 
be  distinguisiied  from  each  other  and  from  their  two  Central  American 
allies  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A*  Feathors  of  the  metallic  crorgot  not  elongated  laterally. 

S.  platycercus.     Above  continuous  metallic  green:    tail-feathers  merely 
edged  with  rul'ous.     Gorget  purjtlish-red. 

Wing.  1.90;  tail,  1.40;  lijjl  (from  I'orehead),  .GO,  Gorget  rich  solferino- 
pnrple,  the  feathers  grayish-white  beneath  the  surface.  Outer  primary 
with  it.s  attenuateil  tip  turned  outward.  Hab.  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Middle  Province  of  L^nited  States,  south  to  Guatemaht     .    var.  platij cer cus. 
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Wiiifr,    l.Go;  tail,    l.'JO;  l)ill.  .41.       Goiirct  tliill    velvety-crimson,   the 
featlu'is  ot.-liraceous   !)cneatli   the  surface.     Outer   primary   ajipareiilly 
with  its  attenuated  tip  curved  iiiwanl.     I/ab.    Costa  liica     .     \av.  jln  mm  uln  } 
(•  Feathers  of  the  metallic  },'or<,'et  much  eloni^ated  laterally. 

8.  rufus.     Aljove  chietly  ru!ous,  overlai<l   hy  yreeu   (except   in   S.  srintil/a, 
whicli  is  almost   wholly  j.Tt.c'u   ahov.-)  ;    tail-feathers  rufous  with   a  shaft- 
streuiv  of  dusky.    (lor<,'cl  liery  red.     Attenuated  tip  of  outer  primary  curvrd 
inwards. 

Win;,',    l.GO;   tail.    l.-'lO;   hill^   .Pm.      Rufous   prevailiuL''  aI>ove;  ,iror<:et 
very  lu-illiant.     JIuh.     Western  I'rovince  of  North   America,  from  East 
Humboldt  Mountains  to  the  Pacitic.     North  to  Sitka,  south  to  Mira- 
dor     ............         var.  rufus. 

Winjr,  1.35;  tail,  1.00  to  1.10;  bill,  .42.  Continuous  preen  above; 
goru'et  not  brilliant,  but  with  a  dusty  appearance.  Tail  less  graduated. 
Hab.   Costa  liica  and  Chiriqui var.  srintilla." 


Selasphorus  rufas,  Swaixson. 

BVFOUS-BACKED  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Trochiluarvfus,  Gmelin,  Sy.st.  Nat.  I,  ITtsS,  41>7.  —  Ari).  Oru.  Hiog.  IV,  1S3S,  555,  pi. 
ecclxxii,  Sdiifiphonis  rufus,  Swainson,  F.-I5or.  Am.  II,  1»31,  ;i"_>4.  —  Aid.  lUids 
Am.  IV,  1842,  200,  pi.  ciliv.  —  IJaiiid,  lliiils  N.  Am.  18.">8,  134.  —  Om.i'kh  &  SrcKi.KY, 
164.  —  Dali.  &  HANNi.sTEn,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  1,  1>G0,  275  (Alaska^  —  Finsch,  Ahii.  Nat. 
HI,  1872,  29  (Alaska).  —  Cooi-kii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  355.  Tr»chilus  colhirLs,  Lath. 
(IJoiiapartc).  Tmchilus  sitkcnsis,  KathkI':  (Houapartc).  (Jrnijsmia  susin.  Lesson 
(Bunaparti). 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  stronirly  cuneate  and  wod_c^«'-•'^l^^^€'d.  I'pper  parts,  lower  tail-coverts, 
and  breast  cinnamon.  A  trace  of  metallic  <rreen  on  the  crown,  which  sometimes  extends 
over  the  back,  never  on  the  belly.  Throat  coppery  red.  with  a  well-developed  mil"  of 
the  same;  below  this  a  white  collar.  Tail-feathers  cinnamon,  edircd  or  streaked  at  the 
end  with  purplish-brown.  Female  with  the  rufous  of  the  back  covered  or  replaced  with 
<rreen  ;  less  cinnamon  on  the  breast.  Traces  oidy  of  metallic  leathers  on  the  throat.  Tail 
rufous,  banded  with  black  an<l  tipped  with  white;  middle  feathers  uUr^sed  with  irreen  at 
the  end.     Tail  still  cuneate.     Lenirth  of  male.  3.">0 ;  win<^.  l..V> ;   tail,  l..">0. 

IIai!.  West  coast  of  North  America,  and  across  from  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Upper 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  alonir  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  south  :  in  Middle  Provhice  east 
to  East  Humboldt  Momitains. 

*  Selaspliorus  {phtfifccrcus,  var.  Vj  flnmmuln  (Salv.I.  ScJnsphorusffnmniuhi,  Salvin,  V.  Z.  S. 
1864  (Costa  Rica).     (Pcscribcd  alwvc  from  specimen  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  colloction.) 

^  Selnsplno'us  (rufus  xar.  ?)  scinfiUn  (OofLD^.  Sdnspliorus  scintilla,  Gori.n,  W  Z.  S.  1S50, 
162,  Monofjj.  Tnx.'li.  Ill,  pi.  cxxxviii.  The  fore^oinf;  sjieeies  are  so  similar  in  all  essential 
resju'cts  to  the  northern  S.  platijrrrcus  and  S.  rufus,  that  it  is  exceedin^dy  probable  that  they 
are  merely  the  southern  forms  of  those  species.  Both  ditfer  in  exactly  the  same  respects  from 
their  northern  repn'seiitatives,  namely,  iu  smaller  size  and  less  burnished  throat,  and  to  a  very 
.slight  degree  oidv  in  form.  The  oidy  sjtecimen  of  the  .S'.  fammuJn  that  wi  liave  examined  is  a 
badly  shot  male  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  collection  ;  what  ap]»ears  to  be  the  outer  primaiy  in  this 
specimen  is  not  attenuated  at  the  tip,  which  is  curved  inward,  instead  of  acutely  attenuated  and 
turned  outward  as  in  platijcercus ;  the  wings  are  badly  cut  with  shot,  however,  and  the  tirst 
primary  may  be  wanting. 


4G0  NORTH  AMKIilCAN  BIltD5?. 

Speciinens  IVoni  the  tultlL'-liinds  ut"  Mexico  are  smjiller  thiiii  those  from 
()re''on,  and  have  yellower,  less  riil»v  throats. 

IIahits.  Tins  l»rilliant  species  has  an  extemled  distrihution  throii;,'hoiit 
the  western  part  of  North  America,  Itein;^  I'ountl  from  the  valley  of  tlie  Kio 

Clrande  to  the  Pacific,  and  fr(jm  jMexico  to 
Sitka.  It  was  tirst  discovered  near  Nootka 
Sound,  hy  that  distinj^iiished  navij^'ator,  Cap- 
tain ( 'o(»k,  and  described  hy  Latham,  and  has 
heen  met  with  as  far  to  the  south  as  Ileal  del 
Monte,  on  the  ta) de-lands  of  Mexico,  hy  Mr. 
Tayhir,  whose  8[>ecimens  were  described  by 
Mr.  Swainson. 

lasp  ontsfu  /«.  Y)y  Coues  fouud  it  very  al)undant  at  Ari- 

zona, near  Fort  \Vhij)ple,  as  it  is  also  aloni,'  the  whole  slope  of  the  liocky 
Mountains.  It  is  a  summer  resident  in  that  Territory,  and  breeds  there  al)un- 
dantly,  arrivin;^'  at  Fort  Whipple  April  l(»,  and  remaining  until  the  middle 
of  September,  being  found  in  all  situations,  particularly  meadows,  open 
copses,  ravines,  etc.,  where  flowers  are  most  abundant. 

Mr.  Dall  gives  them  as  common  summer  residents  at  Sitka.  Bischoff 
obtained  sixteen  specimens.  I)r.  Sucklev  says  they  are  very  abundant  in 
the  western  provinces  of  both  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  in 
Vancouver  Islaml.  They  appear  to  be  very  hjirdy,  and  are  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  migratory  l>irds  to  arrive  in  spring.  At  Fort  Steilacoom,  latitude 
47',  they  appeared  Aja-il  10.  They  are  supposed  to  commence  their  south- 
ern migrations  from  that  region  in  September,  —  a  move  induced  by  the 
scarcity  of  flowers  and  lack  of  means  of  caj)tivating  in.seets,  rather  than  by 
cold.  In  Washington  Territory  their  incubation  connnences  about  the  lOth 
of  May,  and  is  made  evident  by  the  flerce  and  angry  battles  ccmtinually  oc- 
curring between  the  male  birds,  in  whicli  thev  tilt  at  each  other  at  full 
speed,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  loud  and  vociferous  sfpieaking  and 
buzzing. 

A  nest  with  eggs,  of  tliis  species,  obtained  by  Dr.  Cooper  near  Fort 
Slaughter,  May  23,  was  found  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  snowl)erry-l)Ush. 
It  was  composed  principally  of  line  green  moss,  lined  internally  with  the 
delicate  floss  of  the  cotton  wood,  and  externally  bordered  most  artistically 
with  rock  lichens.  The  female  was  on  the  nest,  and  allowed  so  near  an  ap- 
proach as  almost  to  admit  of  being  grasped  l)y  the  hand.  The  nest  was  2.00 
inches  in  diameter  and  1.50  in  height.  The  ei'i'S  measured  .4o  by  ..'>.')  of  an 
inch,  and  were  white,  as  in  all  the  species. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  the  appearance  of  this  species  at  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  is  coincident  with  the  1)lossomin<4  of  the  red-flowering  currant,  which 
begins  to  bloom  on  the  Ccdumbia  March  10.  The  male  of  this  species  has 
a  remarkable  habit,  when  a  stranger  or  a  wild  animal  ajiproaches  its  nest,  of 
rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  of  then  darting  down  perpendicularly 
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Upon  the  intruder,  proilueinj,'  a  hollow  rusliin;,'  sound,  like  that  of  the  Nij^ht- 
Ilawk,  l>ut  nf  a  much  sharper  tone.  These  sounds  are  jaoducetl  hy  the 
win^s.  In  July,  wiien  tjnwers  are  more  ahundant  anionj,'  the  nmuntain  sum- 
mits, they  leave  tlie  lower  eountry.  Dr.  ( 'ooper  found  them  ahundant  in 
Aui^'ust  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet,  and  where  ice  was 
formed  at  ni,^ht  in  their  eamj>. 

In  California,  ])r.  Cooper  lias  not  foun<l  any  of  this  speeies  remaining,'  in 
winter,  even  at  San  Dirgo,  where,  hoWL*\er,  he  has  kncnvn  them  to  arrive  as 
early  as  tlie  r>th  of  Kehruary.  lie  also  saw  several  on  the  2lM  (»f  the  same 
month  feeding  among  tlie  tlowers  of  the  evergreen  gooseberry.  ]5y  the  lirst 
of  Ai>ril  they  were  swarming  ahout  San  Diego.  Their  young  are  hatehed 
before  the  middle  of  dune.  Wiien  perehing,  this  species  is  said  to  utter  a 
shrill  wiry  call,  like  the  highest  note  of  a  violin.  They  also  produce  a  curi- 
ous kind  of  bleating  sound.  They  are  auKjug  the  most  noi.sy  and  lively  of 
their  race,  are  very  ([uarrelsome,  chase  each  other  away  from  favorite  tlowers, 
rising  into  the  air  until  out  of  sight,  chirping  as  they  go  in  the  most  excited 
manner. 

Mr.  Lord  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  species  at  Little  S}»okan  IJivor,  in 
latitude  V.y\  earlv  in  May.  lie  found  their  nests  usually  in  low  shrubs  and 
clc^e  to  rijtpling  streams.  The  females  of  this  and  other  species  are  said  to 
arrive  about  a  week  later  than  the  males. 

Dr.  Heermann  for  several  successive  seasons  found  many  pairs  of  these 
birds  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Xuttall  compares  the.  appearance  of  the  male  birds  of  this  species, 
when  he  approached  too  near  their  nests,  to  an  angry  coal  of  brilliant  lire, 
as  they  darted  upon  him,  })assing  within  a  few  inches  of  his  face  as  they 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  making  a  sound  as  of  a  breaking 
twig. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  who  found  this  bird  al)undant  in  New  ^Fexico,  ]»articu- 
larly  in  the  yicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  speaks  of  the  great  noi.se  they  make  for  so 
small  a  bird,  and  of  their  (piarrelsome  and  pugnacious  dis]>osition. 

Mr.  11.  lirown,  in  his  .synoj)sis  of  the  birds  of  Vancouver  Island,  notes  the 
ap])earance  of  this  si)ccies,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  season.  Its  nest  was  built  on  the  tii)s  of  low 
bushes,  or  the  under  branches  of  trees.  This  was  the  only  species  of  I  lam- 
ming-Bird  seen  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  Ifufous  Ilunnner  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ilidgway  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Truckee  Iliyer,  in  August,  where  it  was  the  only  species  shot,  and  was  ex- 
tremely abundant  among  the  sunflowers  which  ornament  the  meadows.  In 
May  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  same  locality  was  again  yisited,  not 
one  of  this  S])ecies  was  to  be  found,  its  place  being  a]i])arently  supi»lied  by 
the  T.  aJf.randri,  which  was  (piite  common,  and  breeding.  Eastward  it  was 
met  with  as  far  as  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  where,  howeyer,  only  a 
single  pair  was  seen,  and  one  of  them  shot,  in  September. 
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Selasphorus  platycercus,  G(h  ld. 

BBOAB-TAILED  HUMMINO-BIBD. 

Troih  tins  pill  ([/cere  us,  S\v.  Pliilos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  441  ^Mexico).  Schiaphorus  phdijccrcas, 
Gould,  Mon.  TroiliilM.  or  lluiuniing-lUitls,  iii,  Miy,  1852.  —  liAiuit,  llinls  X.  Am. 
1858,  135,  ]»1.  xliii,  ligs.  1  and  '1.  —  Coopeu,  Pr.  Lai.  Ac.  1S68  ^Lake  Tahoe).  —1b. 
Oni.  Cal.  I,  1S7<»,  :J57.  Oniisiuia  tricolor,  Lk.ss<»N',  Colibris,  125  (no  date),  pi.  xiv 
(IJio/il).  —  lu.  Trochilide.  1831,  150,  pi.  Ix  iMi-xico).  —  .I.vi:i)iNK,  Nat.  Lib.  II,  77, 
pi.  xiii.  Ornisiiii/K  iiiuiitana,  Lkssun,  Trochilid.  1831,  l(il,  pi.  Ixiii,  u«lult,  and  1(33  ; 
pl.  Ixiv,  young  (Mfxito), 

Sp.  CiiAK.     Outer  primaries  greatly  attenuated  at  the  end  and  tnrne<l  outward.     Outer 
tail-feathers  nearly  linear,  l»ut  widening  a  little  from  the  base;  its  width  .20  of  an  inch. 

Tail  sli'jhtly  graduated  and  eniar- 


Male  aboye  and  on  the 
sides  metallic  green  ;  chin  and 
throat  light  reddish-purple,  be- 
hind which,  and  along  the  belly 
to  the  tail,  is  a  good  deal  of  white. 
Wings  and  tail  dusky  purplish ; 
the  tail-feathers,  excepting  the 
internal  and  external  ones,  edged 
towards  the  biise  with  light 
cinnamon.  Female  without  the 
metallic  gorget ;  the  throat-feath- 
ers with  dusky  centres.  The  tail 
somewhat  cuneate,  as  in  the  male, 


gmate. 


S'/a.sphoriix  pfati/crcus. 


the  feathers  less  pointed  ;  the  outer  three  cinnamon-rufous  at  base  (this  extending  some- 
what along  the  outer  edgi's),  then  black,  and  broadly  tipped  with  white  (much  as  in  the 
male  Attn  is  heloisn).  the  inner  two  feathers  green,  the  fourth  with  Mack  spot  at  end.  and 
only  edg(>d  at  base  with  rufous.  The  sides  '^nd  crissuni  also  tinged  witii  cinnamon. 
Length,  3..">() ;  wing.  1.92:  tail,  1.40.     Bill,  gape,  .80. 

Hab.  Tal)le-lands  of  Mexico  and  Rockv  Mountains,  and  Middle  Proyince  of  L'nited 
States,  north  to  Wyoming  Territory  ;  T'intah,  Wahsatch,  and  East  Humboldt  Mountains 
(Ru'oway)  ;  Sierra  Neyada  (Cooi>ei{)  :  Cordova  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S,  185G.  288);  Guatemala 
(ScL.  Ibis,  I,  121));  Arizona  (Coues.  P.  A.  N.  S,  1800.  r>7). 

A  decided  character  of  tliis  species  among  its  North  American  relatives  is 
the  ruibus  outer  border  of  the  exterior  tuil-feathei'S.  This  rufous  in  S.  rvfus 
pervades  most  of  the  featliers,  instead  of  bein^  restricted  as  above.  Females 
of  the  two  species  are  net  dissimilar:  those  of  S.  p/at//ccrcus  are  larijer,  less 
rufous  beneath  ;  the  tail-feathers  broader  and  less  pointed,  and  with  the 
inner  two  (on  each  side)  entirely  '^reeu  to  base  (the  fourth  edged  wdth 
rufous),  instead  of  being  principally  rufcms,  except  at  ti]). 

Specimens  from  ^liradcjr,  Mexico,  aia  undistinguishable  from  those  of 
Fort  Bridger ;  those  from  (riTatemala  are  smaller  tlian  the  ]Mexican. 

Habits.  Until  recently  tliis  Humming-Bird  has  been  presumed  to  be  an 
exclusively  Mexican  and  Central  Ar  .in  species.  Until  taken  within  our 
limits,  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  conti.    '  on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  plateau. 
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westward  to  the  city,  and  tlience  southward  to  (luatemala,  while  tlirou^^hout 
this  region  it  is  said  to  lie  very  wneruUv  and  very  identifully  distributed. 
It  was  tirst  taken,  in  IS.")!,  l>y  Mr.  J.  II.  (lark,  near  El  Paso,  Texas.  Suh- 
seciuently  numerous  s}»eeiniens  were  seen  l»y  Dr.  Coues  on  the  summit  of 
Whipple's  Pass  oi"  the  Kocky  ^Mountains,  in  July,  feeding  among  clumps 
of  wild  roses.  It  was  not  noticed  near  Fort  Whipple,  though  the  range 
of  this  species  is  now  well  known  to  include  Xew  Mexic(»  and  Arizona,  as 
far  north,  at  least,  as  Fort  liridu:er  in  Wyoming:.  It  was  found  hreedinir 
abundantly  in  the  yicinity  of  Fort  Grant,  Arizona,  by  Dr.  Palmer. 

This  Ilumminij-Bird  was  found  l»y  l\lr.  Allen  more  or  less  common  among 
the  foot-hills,  as  well  as  among  the  mountains,  of  (.'olora(h>,  and  extending 
seyeral  miles  out  on  the  plains.  On  Mount  Lincoln,  in  Colorado,  he  found 
it  exceedingly  immerous,  and  though  larger  and  otherwise  dillerent  from  the 
eastern  liuby-throat,  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  The  shrill  whistling 
of  its  wings,  he  adds,  is  a  peculiarity  one  is  sure  to  notice.  This  Ilunnui  '- 
Bird  continued  to  be  connnon  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Lincoln  to  far  above 
the  timber  line,  being  apparently  as  much  at  home  among  the  bright  tlowers 
growing  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain  as  in  the  y alleys. 

At  Liike  Talioe,  at  an  eleyation  of  six  thousand  feet,  l)r.  Cooper  f(»und 
the  young  of  this  species  quite  common  near  the  middle  of  Septend)er. 
Supposing  them  to  be  the  more  common  »S'.  ri'fus,  he  only  olitained  a  single 
specimen.  He  thinks  that  these  birds  extend  their  northern  migrations  as 
far  as  the  Blue  ^lountains,  near  Snake  Piyer,  Oregon,  and  that  they  are  the 
ones  referred  to  by  Xuttall  as  seen  by  him  in  autumn,  and  su])[)osed  to  be 
the  rvfua. 

The  nests  of  this  species  ])rocured  by  Dr.  Palmer  were  large  for  the  size 
of  the  bird,  unusually  broad  and  shallow,  composed  of  soft  downy  i)a])pus 
from  seeds  of  plants,  and  yegetable  down,  with  the  outer  walls  coyered  with 
mosses  and  lichens.  The  e^jgs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
other  species. 

The  Pocky  Mountain  or  Broad-tailed  Hunnner,  according  to  ^Ir.  Pidg- 
way's  ol)seryations,  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  Great  Basin,  though 
he  did  iiot  see  it  to  recognize  it  west  of  the  East  Huml)oldt  Mountains.  It 
is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  mountains,  since  in  that  region  there  are  few 
flowers  elsewhere  ;  yet  in  the  gardens  of  Salt  Lake  City,  an  altitude  far  beloy/ 
its  usual  habitat,  it  was  abundant.  Its  fayorite  resorts  are  the  flowery 
slopes  of  the  higher  and  well-watered  mountain-ranges  of  the  Great  Pasin 
and  Eocky  ^lountain  system,  at  an  average  eleyation  of  about  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet,  yet  it  will  be  found  whereyer  flowers  are  alnindant. 
Mr.  Ridgway  saw  one  at  an  altitude  of  about  twelve  thousand  feet,  in  July, 
on  the  East  Humbrldt  ^lountains,  but  it  merely  passed  rapidly  by  liim.  In 
the  Wahsatch  ^lountains,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake 
Ci'^y,  this  species  was  most  plentiful.  It  there  nested  abundantly  in  the 
sc'ub-oaks  on  the  hills  or  slopes  of  the  canons. 
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The  male  ))ii(l  is  very  piiiiiiaeious,  and  was  observed  to  attack  and  drive 
away  an  Arripitcr  Jusms,  the  JIawk  retreatini;  as  ia})idly  as  possible.  Wlien 
the  nest  is  approached,  the  male  often  rises  hij^h  into  the  air  and  then  sweeps 
down  almost  to  the  head  oi"  the  intruder,  its  swift  descent  beinij  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  peculiar  shrill,  screeching  buzz,  of  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  htudness  to  be  i>roduced  by  so  small  a  creature.  The  same  sound  Mr. 
Iiidgway  noticed  when  the  bird  was  passing  overhead,  in  a  manner  not  ob- 
served in  any  other  species,  its  horizontal  llight  being  by  a  ]>eculiar  undu- 
lating course.  The  shrill  noise  made  by  the  male  of  this  species  he  suggests 
may  be  caused  by  the  curious  attenuated  and  stiffened  outer  i)rimary.  He 
noticed  a  curious  juece  of  ingenuity  in  nest-niaking  on  the  part  of  this  species. 
The  nest  in  (piestion  was  ftistened  upon  a  dead  twig  of  a  small  cottonwood- 
tree ;  the  loosening  bark,  which  probaldy  had  separated  after  the  nest  was 
finished,  had  allowed  the  nest  to  turn  around  so  as  to  hang  beneath  the 
branch,  thus  spilling  the  eggs  upon  the  ground.  The  owners,  however,  built 
another  nest  upon  the  top  of  the  branch,  fastening  its  sides  to  that  of  the 
old  one,  and  making  the  new  nest  lighter  and  less  bulky,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  oldt.  nest  kept  the  other  in  a  pennanently  upright  position. 


Gknls  ATTHIS,    UfciicnEXBACU. 

Atthis,  Ueich.  Cab.  Jour.  f.  Orii.  cxtraht-ft  filr  1853,  1S54.     Appendix  B.     (Type,  Ornys- 
mtja  hchma,  Les.son,  Del.) 

Gkx.  Ciiau.     Size  very  (liuiinutive ;  bill  short,  scarcely  lonprer  than  the  head.     Outer 
primary  iitteuuated  nearly  as   in   Sehmphorns ;  the  tail  frraduated,  the   feathers,  however, 

not  lanceolate-acute,  but  rounded  at  end,  and  tipped  with 
wliite  in  the  male. 


This  genus  seems  closely  related  to  Sdoqjho- 
ru^,  agreeing  in  character  of  throat,  the  curious 
attenuation  of  outer  primary,  and  the  general 
shape  of  the  tail,  with  its  rufous  base  and  edg- 
ing. The  feathers,  however,  are  not  lanceclate 
and  pointed,  either  sharply  as  in  S.  rufiis,  or  ob- 
tusely as  in  phitjfrcrcv.si,  but  are  more  eiiual  to  near  the  end,  where  they  round 
off.  The  white  tip  of  the  tail  in  the  male  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason 
why  ^Ir.  (rould  removes  the  single  species  from  Sc/((.y)hon/'^,  where  it  was 
previously  jdaced  by  him,  and  where  perhaps  it  mi«^ht  have  not  inappropri- 
ately remained. 


Atthis  hfloisa. 
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Atthis  heloisa,   Less,  ^nc  Dkl. 

HELOISA'S  HUHMINQ-BIBO. 

Omysmya  heloisa,  Lesson  k  Dklattuk,  Ufv.  Zoijl.  183S,  ir»  (Xalapa).  MiJn'smju  kdnlsn, 
(.JUAY  &  MiTciiKLL,  CJeii.  Birds,  I,  11:3.  Trinilui'iia  keluisa,  IJonai'.  Consj..  Tum  h. 
Rev.  Mag.  Zoi>l.  1854,  257.  Sihi.sphortis  hrlnisa^  CJoULD,  Mttu.  Tioiliil.  Ill,  |)1.  ixli. 
Atthis  heloisa:,  Hkich.  Cab.  Jour,  extrahoft,  1853,  App,  12.  — (It'n.n,  Introd.  Trodiil. 
1861,  89.  —  Elliot,  Ilhust.  liinls  N.  Am.  1,  xxi,  xii,  plate.  —  Coui-ku,  Om.  (  al.  1, 
1870,  361. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Above  inotallio  prreen  with  iroldon  rcfleotions;  beneath  white;  the  si<l(\> 
of  breast  glossed  with  prreen;  the  flanks  with  nifbns.  which  tincres  theerissnm  vt-rv  faintly- 
gorget  brilliant  violet  or  light  purplish-red,  bordered  behind  l>y  clear  white.  All  the  tail- 
feathers  rufous-cinnamon  for  basal  half ;  the  three  outer  black  centrally  and  tippe<l  with 
white  (mixed  with  reddish  on  the  third);  the  fourth  green,  centrally  tij>ped  witii  lilack: 
the  central  entirely  green  for  the  exposcil  i)ortion,  perhaps  gl(>sse<l  with  blarki>;h  at  the 
end.  Length,  2.70;  wing,  Loo;  tail,  l.oo;  exposed  part  of  lull  above.  .4").  Femnlf. 
Outer  primary  not  attenuated.  Coloi-s  similai' to  male,  wanting  the  metallic  gorget:  the 
feathers  spotted  with  dusky;  crissum  and  Hanks  n^.ore  rufous;  innermost  tail-feathers 
entirely  green;  othev  feathers  as  in  male,  but  with  the  central  black  encroaching  on  the 
basal  rufous;  third  and  fourth  feathers  tipped  with  reddish-white. 

Hab.     Southern  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  to.  Guatemala. 

The  introduction  of  tliis  species  into  the  fauna  of  tlie  rnitod  States  is 
based  on  a  female  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chiik  at  Kl  Paso.  Tt^xas, 
and  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  Sf/rf.y thorns  riifus,  Imt  after  a  careful  cxaiuina- 
tioii  by  Mr.  T^awrence,  pronounced  to  belono  to  this  species.  Its  range  is 
southward  alon«x  the  liifjldands  to  (Guatemala. 

The  species  is  very  niucli  like  Sf/((Sj)Iiortis  in  shape,  and  hardly  dillcrs 
more  than  S.  riifiui  and  phdncercux  do  from  each  other.  The  male  is  easily 
distinu:uished  from  its  allies ;  the  females  are  closelv  related  to  those  of 
rufus,  diflerinjx  in  much  shorter  bill  (.3r>  to  .1)5),  much  less  rufous  on  the 
more  nearly  even  tail,  with  broader  fesithers,  etc. 

Habits.  This  species  chiims  a  ])lace  within  the  fauuii  of  Nortli  Auierica, 
})robably  only  as  an  accidental  visitor,  on  the  ground  of  a  siniile  specimen,  — 
a  female,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  at  YA  Paso,  Texas.  It  was  at  hrst  mis- 
taken  for  Sdaspliorusi  rvfna.  It  is  a  Mexican  and  Central  AmcMican  species, 
mn^inij  throu«diout  the  hiiihlands  at  least  as  far  to  the  south  as  (Juatemala, 
where  it  was  taken  by  ^Ir.  Salvin. 

It  was  first  discovered  on  the  hiohlands  of  Mexico  1)V  Mr.  Ikdattre,  who 
procured  his  specimens  between  eJalapa  and  Quatepu.  It  is  cre})uscular  in 
its  habits,  collecting  its  food  only  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  ]\Ir. 
Delattre  states  that  the  male  bird  is  known  to  rise  verv  earlv  in  the  morji 
ing,  and  is  never  seen  in  quest  of  food  later  than  nine  in  the  forenoon.  It 
very  seldom  goes  to  any  distance  from  its  mate  or  young,  seeming  to  prefer 
to  frcijuent  the  flowers  in  the  edge  of  f(u-ests,  but  does  not  disdain  those  of 
the  open  fields.      Mr  Salvin  received  sj)ecimens  of  this  sjtecies  taken  in  a 
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}>la('c  oalltMl  Cliiiuacliovn  near  ('al(U*ras,  in  tlie  Vnlcan  de  Fuego,  and  other 
speciniciis  taken  in  tlic  fin-ra  calii ntv,  near  ('(tl)an,  showing  that,  like  many 
(•tlicr  >]»eties,  it  is  t'niuid  in  very  different  climates. 


(iExrs 


(JOULD. 


Helhixrdh,,  GorLP,  Mon.  Timhilida;,   11,   liitiod.   Timhil.   1861,  60.     (Type,   Trochilus 
mc-lnnntus,  SwAINsiiN.) 

Gf.x.  CiiAi:.     I>ill  litiitirr  than  head,  depressed,  broad  at  its  exposed  base;  the  frontal 
feathers  not  advaiH-in^'  forward  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  nostrils,  nor  so  far  as  those 

of  the  chin.  Hind  toe  shorter  tlian  the  lateral, 
tarsi  feathered  ;  outer  primary  not  attenuated. 
Tail  nearly  even,  sliirhtly  rounded  and  emarginate, 
the  feathers  broad,  the  webs  nearly  even.  Metallic 
feathers  of  throat  not  elongated.  Female  quite 
similar  in  form. 


17707 
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Hdiopatdica  rantun 


This  genus  is  quite  peculiar  among  those 
of  North  America  in  the  exposure  of  the 
base  of  bill,  which  is  entirely  bare  between 
the  lengthened  nostrils,  instead  of  covered 
bv  tlie  frontal  feathers.  This  makes  the 
bill  appear  very  broad,  although  it  really 
is  more  so  than  in  the  other  genera.  The  feathers  on  the  chin  extend  con- 
sideral)ly  beyond  those  of  the  forehead,  instead  of  to  about  the  same  line. 
The  tail  and  its  feathers  are  much  broader  than  in  the  other  genera. 

The  two  known  species  of  this  genus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters :  — 

CoM>fON  Characters.  Above  metallic  green ;  tail  plain  black  or  chestnut, 
glossed  with  green,  and  without  white  in  either  sex.  A  conspicuous  white  post- 
ocular  stripe,  and  a  blackish  auricular  one  beneath  it;  beneath. Avith  more  or  less 
green.  ^.  Forehead,  chin,  and  side  of  head  deep  l»lack  or  metallic  dark  blue; 
throat  and  jugulum  Itrilliant  green.  9*  Front  dull  brownish-green  ;  chin,  throat, 
and  jugulum  white  or  ochraceous,  with  or  without  a  green  gloss. 

H.  melanotis.^    Male.   Belly  white,  glossed  with  green  ;  tail  black  beneath ; 

base  of  bill,  all  round,  brilliant  blue ;  white  cheek-stripe  beginning  back  of 

the  e3'e.     Female.     Beneath  white  glossed  with  green ;  tail  bluish-black. 

II<ih.    Guatemala  and  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

H.  xautusi.     Male.    Belly  cinnamon  ;   tail  beneath  purplish-cinnamon  ;  chin 

black;  white  cheek-stripe  beginning  at  the  bill.    FemaJe.    Beneath  plain  pale 

rufous  ;  tail  d(.'ep  rufous.     Ilab.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

^  IIdl'>po'<Uca  nirJanoth,  (Swains.)  Ooi'iin,  Monog.  Troch.  II,  pi.  Ixiv.  Trochilus  meianotus, 
Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  441.  Trochilus  leucotis,  Vieill.  Ornisinyia  arsenni.  Less.  Hub. 
Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
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HeliopsDdica  xantusi,  Lawkknce 

XANTITS'S  HUMMINO-BIBD. 

Arrmzilia  xantusi,  Lawiu:n«  k,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  A|>ril,  l^Co,  100.  JlrliojKcdun 
xantusi,  Gould,  Mon.  Troth.  II,  \>].  Ixv.  —  In.  Intiod.  Trodi.  Gl.  —  Ei.i.n.r,  111. 
Birds  N.  Am.  xi,  plate.  —  C'uuI'ER,  Orn.  C'al.  I,  1870,  305.  Ilcliop'irficn  cffs/fnicoonuh, 
L.vwREXCE,  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  1860,  145  (tenialc).  —  Elliot,  Illu.st.  I'.iiiK  X.  Am. 
1,  xxii. 

Sp.  Char.     Male.  Above  inotallic  green  ;  the  forehead,  clu-eks.  and  eh  in  velvety  bhu  k 
(the  former  with  a  deep  blue  «rloss).     A   (hstin(;t  white  t^tripe  from  bill,  throuirh   and 
behind  the  eye.    Throat  and  forepart  of  brea.<t  brilliant 
metallic  green;  rest  of  under  parts  cinnanion-rufon.<; 
all     the    tail-feathers   pur])lish-rufons,  —  the   central 
glos.<?ed  with  green  rbove,  near  the  etlges,  the  others 
obscurely  edged  with  blackish  along  ends.     JJill  red 
at  base,  black  at  end.    Length,  3.r.0  ;  wing,  2.10 ;  tail, 
1.40 ;    exposed  portion  of  bill  above.   .05.     Female. 
Forehead  and  all  under  parts  light  cinnamon  beneath, 
without  any  green,  or  any  dusky  specks   on  throat ; 
white  cheek-stripe  appreciable,  but  tinged  with  rufous. 
Tail  as  in  male,  but  the  central  feathers  entirely  green 
above,  the  other,  except  the  outer,  with  a  dusky  greenish  or  puri»lish  sjiot  on  each  web 
near  the  end.     Whole  upper  mandible  apparently  <lusky  ;  base  of  lower,  red. 

Hab.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Thi.s  well-marked  and  interesting  species  we  owe  to  Mr.  Xantiis,  to<>ether 
with  many  other  birds  of  tlie  west  coast.  It  is  siitticieutly  di.stinct  to  require 
no  comparison  otlier  than  that  given  under  the  general  head  ;  it  ciin  lu»  sep- 
arated from  H.  mdanotU  in  all  stages  of  plumage  hy  tlie  rufous  tail. 

Specimens  vary  sometimes  in  the  intensity  of  tlie  rufous  shade,  and,  as 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  forehead,  instead  of  being  black,  in  full  j>lu- 
mage  is  deep  blue,  as  in  melanotic. 

Habits.  Tliis  is  a  new  and  well-marked  species,  and  although  l)elonging 
to  the  North  American  fauna  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing thus  far  been  only  taken  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  Xantus,  and  describ«^d 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  1860.     Notliing  is  known  as  to  its  specific  habits. 


HdioprrfUrn  rantusi. 
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Gkxls  THAUMATIAS,   Honap. 

Gkn.  CiiAi:.  Very  siinihir  in  f^etieral  Ibrni  to  HefiopicJicK,  but  the  tail  emarjrinated, 
instead  of  luundtMl,  tlie  leathers  narrower  and  less  ronndeil  at  the  ends.  The  coloration 
<|iiite  diderent,  Sexe5  alike,  in  all  the  speeies.  Color  nearly  unilbrni  green,  with  the 
anal  rcu'ioii  white,  the  wings  an<l  tail  dusky.  Many  species  with  the  whole  lower  parts, 
except  laterally,  pure  white.  One  species  (7'.  chiouunis)  with  the  tail  white,  except  the 
ends  of  th(>  feathers  ahd  the  intermedia?. 

The  species  are  all  of  rather  .small  size  and  rather  plain  appearance,  from 
the  uniforniity  of  their  tureen,  or  <,a'een  and  white,  coloring.  They  belong  to 
northern  South  America,  and  to  Cential  America  north  to  Guatemala. 

'i'he  genus  is  included  in  the  Xorth  American  fauna  solely  upon  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  one  species  {T.  linncei)  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 


Thaumatias  linnsei,  Boxap. 

LINNiET7S'S  EMERALD. 

Tlwinnntifis  Jiiimci,  Boxap.  H^'v.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  255.  Thaumatias  I.  Gould, 
Monog.  Trochilid.  pi.  !  7'rodiilus  tobaci,  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  498.  i  TrochihiH  toha- 
gotsiSf  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  31«).  f  Trochilu^  fobin/o,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  viii,  350.  Or- 
nisinifn  ciridissiiiui,  Less.  Hist.  Xat.  257,  pi.  Ixxv.  f  JjOiscau-mouche  ii  poitrinc  vcrte 
{TruchU'is  riwci'lafiis),  Arr>.  et  Vif.ii.i..  (Ms.  Dor.  toui.  I,  87,  pl.  xliv.  ArgyrtrUi 
tiiacuhifa,  MAY^-Aun,  lliuls  K.  Mass.  l*7o,  128  (Cambridge,  Mass.!). 

"  .».     Continuous  green,  darker  above,  more  brilliant,  and  of  an  emerald  tint  on 

1.   throat  and  juguluni :    crissum.    anal    region,   and   middle   of   the   abdomen,    white. 

Primaries  i»lain  dusky.     Tail   blai-kish,  with  a  faint  reflection  of  dark  blue  subterminally, 

and   of  dull  green   l)asally,    the  lateral   feathers  obscurely  tipped  with  dull  dark  ashy. 

S,'xe<  alike.      Wing,  about  2.00  :  bill,  .70. 

Hah.  Northern  Brazil,  Guiana.  Tobago,  and  B< tgcta  (Gould)  ?  ?  Accidental  in  the 
easteiii  I'nited  States  (Cauii)ridge,  Ma.ss.,  Mavnard). 

This  race  much  resenildes  the  T.  (ffhirentris,  CRF.iriiENB.)  BoNAP.  (GoULD, 
MonoLi.  Troch.,  Vol.  V,  ]».  ccci ),  of  Brazil,  but  is  .said  to  be  smaller  and  with 
less  white  on  the  abdomen  and  the  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  gray. 

Hahits.  The  single  specimen  of  this  Humming- Bird,  referred  to  by  both 
Mr.  Mayuard  and  Mr.  Allen  ^  as  having  been  taken  in  Massachusetts,  is  said 
to  have  been  sliot  bv  Mr.  William  Brewster  in  the  summer  of  1868,  in  Cam- 
bridge,  near  Blount  Auburn.  It  was  secured  by  accident,  and  was  presumed 
tf)  be,  when  taken,  a  female  specimen  of  Trochiliis  coliihris.  It  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Vickary,  of  Lynn,  to  be  mounted,  and  the  question  has  been  raised  if 
by  chance  a  South  American  bird  may  not  have  been  substituted  for  the 
original.  This,  however,  A»r.  Vickary  is  positive  could  not  have  happened. 
Nothing  distinctive  wa^,  observed  as  to  its  habits.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
possibility  of  an  error,  the  propriety  of  including  it  in  our  fauna  is  very 
questionable. 

1  .\iii.  rraturalist,  l«*J9-70. 
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The  three  families  next  in  order  are  those  generally  known  as  the  Zijgodac- 
ti/li,  in  their  more  restricted  sense,  that  is,  having  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs, 
two  before  and  two  behind.  In  tlie  present  case  the  anterior  toes  are  the 
inner  and  the  middle  (the  second  and  third),  the  posterior  being  the  hinder 
and  outer  (the  first  and  fourth) ;  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  hind  toe  is 
wanting,  it  is  the  tirst,  or  the  hind  toe  proper. 

By  this  definition  we  exclude  the  Trogonifhr,  the  BucconifUc,  and  the 
Galhuilida\  which  likewise  have  the  toes  in  pairs,  but  in  which  tliey  are  dif- 
ferently combined. 

The  North  American  families,  the  CuculUhc,  the  Pkida,  and  the  Psittacida\ 
are  defined  as  follows  :  — 

A*  Upper  mandible  not  movable  nor  hinged.     Tarsus  with  tranfsverso  scntellac. 
Bill  without  a  naked  skin,  or  cere,  at  the  base ;  lower  mandible  much  longer 
than  deep,  the  end  not  truncated. 

o.  Tongue  short,  and  not  extensible  ;  not  barbed  at  the  point. 

Bill   hooked  or  curved  at  tip ;  not  constructed  for  hammering.     No 
nasal  tufts         ...........        CncuUdce. 

h.  Tongue  long  and  cylindrical,  and  generally  capable  of  great  extension  ; 
barbed  at  the  point. 

Bill  not  hooked,  but  nearly  straight;  strong,  and  constructed  for  ham- 
mering.    Thick  nasal  tufts  at  base  of  the  bill  (except  in  the  Xudinares). 

Picidce. 
B*  Upper  mandible  movable  or  hinged.     Tarsus  without  transverse  scutella?. 
Bill  with  a  naked  skin,  or  cere,  at  the  base ;  lower  mandible  not  longer  than 
deep,  its  end  truncated. 

c.  Tongue  short  and  thick,  fleshy.  * 

Bill  enormously  large,  much  curved,  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  both 
much  arched        ..........  Psittacidce. 
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Famiiv  CUCULIDiE.  — The  Cuckoos. 

Char.  Bill  compressed,  usually  more  or  less  lengthened  and  with  dccurved  culmen. 
Rictal  bristles  ll'W  or  none.  Nostrils  e.\pose<l,  no  nasal  tufts.  Tail  long  and  soft,  of 
ei^'ht  to  twelve  featliers.  Toes  in  pairs,  deeply  eleft  or  not  united,  the  outer  anterior  toe 
usually  versatile,  but  directed  rather  laterally  than  backward. 

The  Cuculida'  Ibnn  a  strongly  marked  group  of  birds,  easily  distinguished 
among  the  Zifjodavtyll  by  the  characters  given  above.  The  outer  toe  is 
versatile,  but  in  the  American  tbrni  is  more  lateral  than  posterior  in  the 
skin,  standing  sideways,  or  even  anterior,  more  frequently  than  behind. 

Modern  systematists  divide  the  family  into  six  or  more  subfamilies,  of 
which  two  only  are  American,  none  of  these  having  more  than  ten  tail- 
feathers.     These  may  be  characterized  as  follows :  — 

Coccyginae.     Face  covered  with   feathers;    bill   elongated,  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  straight  or  curved.     Tail  of  ten  feathers. 

Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head,  or   not   longer ;   curved.     Loral 
feathers  soft.     Legs  weak,  tarsus  shorter  than  the  toes.     Arboreal     .     Coccygus. 

Bill  longer  than  tlie  head ;  straight.    Loral  feathers  stiff,  bristly.    Tarsi 
much  longer  than  the  toes.     Terrestrial         .....  Geococcyx, 

Crotophagiuse.     Face  naked.     Bill  much  compressed,  w-ith  a  sharp  crest. 
Tail  of  eight  feathers.      Bill  shorter  than  and  nearly  as  high  as  the  head. 

Crotophaga. 


Subfamily  COCCYGINiE. 


Genus  GEOCOCC7Z,  Wagler. 

Geococcyx,  Wagleij,  Isis,  1831,  524. 

Leptostoma,  Swainsox,  ( 'lassification  Birds,  II,  1837,  325. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  long  and  strong,  slightly  compressed,  and  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  ; 
head  crested ;  loral  featliers,  and  those  at  base  of  bill,  stiffened  and  bristly.  Nostrils 
elongated,  linear.  A  naked  colored  skm  around  and  behind  the  eye ;  the  eyelids  ciliated. 
Tarsi  longer  than  the  toes ;  very  stout.  Wings  very  short  and  concave ;  the  tertials  as 
long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  longer  than  the  head  and  body ;  composed  of  ten  narrow, 
much  graduated  feathers. 

This  remarkalde  genus  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  single 
species,  known  as  the  Paisano,  Chaparral  Cock,  or  sometimes  Koad-IJunner, 
on  account  of  its  frequenting  puldic  ]ughw^ays.  Its  very  long  legs  enable 
it  to  run  with  great  rapidity,  faster  even  than  a  fleet  horse.  A  second 
species  occurs  in  Mexico,  the  Gcococrjf,,-  affini>i  of  Hartlaub.  This  is  smaller, 
and  differently  proportioned.     In  both  the  feathers  above  are  bronzed  brown 
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and  green;  nearly  all  witli  njKUnu'  white  edi^es  ;  l»eneath  white,  with  lilack 


Gtococcyx  rali/omianus. 

streaks  on  the  sides  of  neck  and  breast ;  the  feathers  with  broad  white  tips ; 
the  principal  diflerences  are  as  follows  :  — 

O.  californianus.  Bill  above,  about  2.00 ;  gape  nearly  straight  to  near 
tip;  nostril  behind  middle  of  gape.  Feathers  of  throat  and  upper  part  of 
breast  light  brownish,  with  shaft-streaks  of  black.  Hab.  Southwestern 
United  States,  from  Cape  St.  Lueas  and  Southern  California  to  Texas, 
6.  aflBnis.'  Bill  above  about  1. GO;  gape  gently  curved  throughout.  Nostril 
opposite  middle  of  gape.  Feathers  of  throat  and  breast  fulvous-wliite, 
without  shaft-streaks,  except  on  the  sides,  where  they  are  broad  and  abruptly 
defined.     Hab.    Mexico,  from  Mazatlan  to  Xalapa. 

This  last  species  is  common  at  Mazatlan,  as  w^ell  as  elsewhere  in  Mexico, 
and  may  yet  be  found  in  Arizona. 

»  Geococeyx  affinis,  Hartlaub,  Rev.  Zool.  1844,  215.  —  Boxap.  97.  —  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
305.  —  ScLATER  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859,  134.  —  Sciatek,  Catal.  1862,  325.  Geococeyx  vclox. 
Karw.  Boxap.  97. 
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Geococc3rx  californianus,  Batrd. 

FAI8AH0;    BOAD-BUNNEB ;  CHAFABBAL  COCK. 

Saurnthera  cali/urnumn,  Lksson,  C'oiiii»lt'iu.  liutr.  VI,  1829,  420.  —  Botta,  Ann.  du  Mus. 
183a,  121,  pi.  (<.'ajM*  St,  l.ueas  to  San  Fiancisto).  Gotcoccijx  vnriajntit,  \Va(;leh,  Isis, 
\\  1831,  524.  Siiunitlnra  buttn:  (IJi.ainmi.lk),  I.ksson,  Truite  ilOrn.  I,  1831,  145. 
Jiijilojtfmis  viittiniJi  (\Arui.)  I)nlK,  Isis,  18:$!,  541  (n<>  ilcsriiption).  frt'iH:iHr!/.r  ciaticus, 
IlAiMi.Ain,  Hcv.  Zool.  1844,  215.  M'Cai.i.,  Vv.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ill,  July,  1847,  234.— 
Hon.  ("onsp.  18.'iO,  97.  —  In.  Consp.  Zy«,'o«l.  in  At»ii.  ital.  1>54,  5.  —  I1f.ki!Man\,  .1. 
A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  2<l  scries,  II,  18.">3,  270.  —  Nkwiikuky,  Zo<»1.  Cal.  and  Ongnn  Koutf, 
91,  I'.  1{.  I{.  li'.p.  VI,  1857.  SiiKi-ofhra  minjimUi,  Kaui',  Isis,  1832,  991  ;  tab.  xxvi 
(fifj.  of  liJ'ad  and  fiM)t).  Lcpfnsfonin  lomj  ten  tula,  SwainsuN,  Hinls,  II,  1837,  325.  — 
CiAMnKi.,  Pr.  X.  X.  S.  I,  ls43,  263.  Geococcif.'-  mcriatntis,  (iamiu-.l,  .1.  A.  X.  Sc.  2d 
series,  I,  1849,  215  (not  of  (Jmki.in^.  —  Cassin,  111.  I,  1855,  213,  i>l.  xx.wi.  — Sclatku, 
fatal.  324,  18(i2.  —  Hkkkm.  X,  S\  59  (nest).  Oon-twcijx  mlijorniatius,  Baiud,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  73.  —  Coui'KU,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1S7(\  368. 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Tail  very  lorn,';  tin*  lateral  loathers  much  shortest.  An  erectile  crest  on 
the  head.     A  hare  skin  around  and  hthind  the  eye.     Legs  very  long  and  .*<t()ut. 

All  the  leathers  of  tlie  upiu-r  parts  and  wings  of  a  dull  metallic  olivaceous-green, 
broadly  edged  with  white  near  the  end.  There  is,  however,  a  tinge  of  black  in  the  green 
along  the  line  of  white,  wdiich  itself  is  sulVuscd  with  hrown.  On  the  neck  the  black  pre- 
ponderates.    Tlie  sides  and  under  surfac(i  of  the  neck  have  the  white  feathers  streaked 
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centrally  wnth  black,  next  to  which  is  a  brownish  suffusion.  Tlie  remaining  under  parts 
are  whitish,  immaculate.  Primary  quills  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  median  band 
across  the  outer  webs.  Central  tail-feathers  olive-brown :  the  others  cl(>ar  dark  green, 
all  edged,  and  (except  the  central  two)  broadly  tipped  with  white.  T<^p  of  the  head 
dark  blacki.^h-bluo.  Length,  20  to  2.3  inches ;  wing,  about  G.oO  ;  tail,  12  to  13.  Size 
generally  very  variable. 

Hab.  Middle  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  to  Central  Mexico.  Seen  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Reading,  California,  and  Fort  Chadbourne,  Texas.  Localities :  Southeast 
Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  ISGo,  4GG,  resident) ;  W.  Arizona  (Coces,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18G6,  57) ; 
Capo  St.  Lucas  (XANTrs)  ;  Kioway  Agency  (Dr.  Palmer). 


There  are  seeiiiiiiuly  hd  (lilVcreiu-cs  nt'  ]tliiiiiii^e  ile]>('ii(liML,^  nii  st-x,  a^e,  or 
season. 

In  callin*;  tliis  species  drnroi'rtf.r  nillfurniinitis  w**  do  not  Iccl  entirely  sure 
that  we  liave  sekrted  the  earliest  name,  llarllaul*  and  ntlier  autlini>  «rive 
1S2*J  as  the  date  of  Lessons  \'ol.  VI,  of  <;onii.l«'iuL'nt  to  HiiHon  ;\I.  4l'(0. 
A  copy  of  this  volume  in  tlie  Library  of  ('(»n_ure>s  hears  datt-  of  IS.U  upon 
the  titlepaue.  It  is,  however,  ([Uoicd  at  tlie  dalo  of  1S2!>  hy  Kuu*  Ininnn. 
so  that  the  eopv  referred  to  ahove  nia\  ]>ossii>lv  ho  a  sfcdn*!  edition,  <»r  with 
Ji  new  p(»st-«lated  titlepaue.  In  this  uncertainty,  however,  wt'  jireter  to 
retain  the  name  of  vnlifni-nniiitis,. 

Dotta,  in  his  description  of  tlie  l)ird  (the  original  ol  Les-;on's  speci(\s), 
speaks  of  it  as  occurring  from  ('-qje  St.  Lucas  to  San  Francisco.  Specimens 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  brought  by  Mr.  Xanlus,  are  smaller  than  those  of 
ri)]>er  California,  but  (ttherwise  apparently  identical. 

ILviMTS.  This  very  remarkalde  l»ird,  variously  named,  in  Me.xico.  Texas, 
and  California,  the  Laisano,  the  Load-lJunner,  the  Clujparral  Cock,  the  (iround 
Cuckoo,  tlie  Prairie  Cock,  and  the  Corre-camino,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  of  the  recent  additions  to  our  ornitboloMical  li.^ts.  It  is  found 
throughout  Northern  Mexico,  Texas  as  far  north  as  Fort  Ciiadl>ounie.  and  in 
California  as  far  as  Fort  Keading.  It' is  also  abundant  in  ]Miitioiis  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  is  su])i)osed  to  be  resident  in  all  these  districts.  It 
is  descril)ed  as  very  remarkable  for  great  swiftness  of  foot,  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  eciualled  by  no  other  North  American  bird.  In  Mexico,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hunt  tliese  birds, 
as  a  matter  of  anmsement,  on  horseback,  and  to  pursut*  them  with  hounds, 
—  a  test  of  their  lleetness  in  which  tliey  are  said  to  often  make  a  longer  race 
than  their  pursuers  anticipated. 

This  bird  habitually  frequents  the  ground.  When  walking  or  running,  its 
long  tail  is  borne  in  an  erect  position,  and  often  assumes  a  variety  of  grotesipie 
position.s.  While  thus  more  or  less  terrestrial  in  its  haltits,and  sharing  with 
gallinaceous  birds  many  of  their  peculiarities,  it  has  no  other  allinities  with 
them,  but  ranks  in  a  verv  dilferent  ornitholonical  division,  being  classed  with 
the  Cuckoos. 

This  bird  was  first  brouuht  to  the  attention  of  American  naturalists  bv 
Dr.  William  (Jambel,  who  published  a  descri]>tion  of  it  in  184-").  Two  years 
afterwards  Colonel  ^fcCall  published  the  first  satisfactory  account  that  has 
been  given  of  its  habits  and  manners  of  life.  He  states  that  though  this 
bird  is  zygodact\le,  with  toes  disposed  in  opposite  pairs,  yet  that  the  reversi- 
bility of  the  outer  toe  favors  its  use  for  climlnng  or  perching,  as  well  as  for 
movements  on  the  ground. 

The  f(wd  of  the  ( Jround  Cuckoo  consists  of  coleopterous  and  almost  every 
other  description  of  insects,  and  where  snails  abound  they  also  are  greedily 
eaten.  These  are  usually  taken  either  from  the  gr(»und  or  a  branch,  and  car- 
ried to  a  particular  spot,  where  the  shell  is  broken  and  its  contents  eaten. 

VOL.  n.  GO 
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riles  i)i  these  shells  are  ntteii  touiul  thus  collected  in  places  frequented  by 
llieni.  They  are  also  said  t<»  Ite  ready  and  exi)ert  in  eatchin<;  their  prey  in 
the  air,  sometimes  sprinuin,!^  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  In  these 
jterhtrmanees  tlie  wings  and  tail  are  expanded  for  lait  a  moment,  the  hill  is 
heard  to  snap  as  tlie  insect  is  seized,  and  the  bird  drops  again  suddenly  to 
the  ground. 

Colonel  McCall  adds  that  the  general  impression  that  its  powers  of  flight 
are  very  limited  is  not  correct.  When  suddenly  alarmed  in  open  ground,  it 
rises  with  a  light  ([uick  motion,  and  tlies  some  hundreds  of  yards  continu- 
ously with  an  ease  that  attests  its  al)ility  to  maintain  even  a  longer  flight. 
He  has  often  seen  it  climb  to  the  top  of  a  straight  leafless  bmnch,  and  there 
sit,  aj)]>arently  to  enjoy  the  first  r    '^  of  the  morning  sun. 

They  aie  shy  and  retiring  in  d  sition,  wary,  vigilant,  and  cautious,  so 
that  it  is  generally  diflicult  to  approach  them  on  the  open  ground.  When 
suddenly  surprised  and  driven  to  fly  a  eonsidenible  distance  for  cover,  though 
they  fly  with  evident  ease,  they  rarely  rise  higher  than  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  evi(1ence  of  its  wonderful  swiftness  of  foot,  Colonel  McCall 
states  that  when  on  one  occasion,  a])proaching  Limi)ia  Creek,  in  Texas,  with 
a  small  jcirty,  he  discovered  a  Chaparral  Cock  in  the  open  road,  about  a 
hundretl  yards  in  advance,  for  his  anmsement  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
dashetl  after  the  bird  with  one  of  the  men.  It  was  thus  pursued  for  full  four 
hundred  vards  along  a  smooth  and  level  road,  over  which  with  stmightened 
neck  an<l  slightly  ex])anded  wings  it  swiftly  glided  without  seeming  to 
touch  the  ground.  When  at  last  it  sought  shelter  in  the  thicket,  they  had 
not  irained  ui)on  it  more  than  fifty  vards. 

Captain  McCown  kei>t  a  young  half-gTown  bird  in  confinement,  but  it  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  soon  died ;  others,  however,  have  been  more  fortunate,  and 
hiive  succeeded  in  taming  them. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  the  stomachs  of  all  these  birds  examined  by 
him  were  filled  with  the  grasshoppers  and  the  large  Idack  beetles  found  on 
the  idains.  A  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  by  him,  built  on  the  branches 
of  the  cactus,  and  constructed  of  loose  sticks  put  negligently  together  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  nests  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos.  It  contained 
two  large  white  and  nearly  s])herical  esjixs. 

Dr.  (Jambel  states  that  these  birds  devour  reptiles  as  well  as  other  insects, 
wliich  is  also  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  ^Ir.  Arthur  Schott. 

Lieutenant  Couch  mentions  that  this  bird,  called  Paisano  by  the  Mexicans, 
is  also  held  in  high  estimation  l>y  them  on  account  of  its  enmity  to  the  rat- 
tle-snake, which  it  usually  succeeds  in  killing  in  fair  combat  Though  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage,  it  is  represented  as  remarkably  (piiet  and 
harndess  in  its  habits.  The  only  note  he  heard  from  it  was  a  weak  scream, 
which  is  seldom  uttered.  It  is  unsocial,  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  rarely 
wanders  from  its  restricted  locality. 

In  regard  to  their  note,  Dr.  Cooper  mentions  hearing  one  at  Fort  Mohave 
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makiiijjj  a  low  cooing;  noise  like  tlmt  of  a  dove,  for  wiiicli  it  was  at  first  mis- 
taken. He  afterwards  heard  it  cooinu  harslily  and  cliatterinn  its  niandil)les 
together,  at  the  same  time  jerkinif  up  its  tail  and  erecting'  its  crest. 

Where  not  molested,  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  tliey  Iteenme  (juite  tame,  and 
seem  to  have  a  preferenee  for  towns  and  lioiises.  At  Santa  liarhara  he 
observed  one  younij;  l>ird  nearly  lled«j;ed  as  early  as  May. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson  had  one  of  these  birds  in  confinement,  wliieli  became 
(piite  tame,  and  readily  fed  upon  any  kind  of  raw  meat,  but  ]treferred  lizards 
and  small  birds,  tlie  latter  of  wliieli  it  swallowed,  featliers  and  all.  If  ^iven 
to  him  alive,  he  would  ]>lay  with  them  awhile  before  swallowiiii^  them,  as  a  cat 
does  with  a  mouse.  They  are  sometimes  tamed,  and  ke]»t  aljout  gardens  to  kill 
mice  and  insects.  I)r.  Kennerly  also  states  that  when  taken  alive  they  soon 
become  quite  tame,  and  willingly  remain  al»out  a  house,  soon  destroying  all 
the  mice  in  the  vicinity,  which  taev  catch  with  as  nnuh  dexteritv  as  a  cat. 

^Ir.  Dresser  found  this  bird  abundant  throui^hout  the  me.s(|uite  regions,  and 
more  particularly  so  near  the  liio  Grande.  He  found  its  eggs  near  San  An- 
tonio in  April  and  May,  and  received  them  even  as  late  as  the  2:h1  of  Se]»tem- 
ber.  They  build  a  clumsy  nest  of  mesquite  twigs,  ]»laced  at  some  heiglit 
on  a  bough  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  lay  from  two  to  four  pure  \vhite  eggs. 
The  stomajhs  e.xamined  bv^  Mr.  Dresser  were  found  to  contain  small  snakes, 
lizards,  and  ticks.  He  had  one  in  a  semi-domesticated  state  at  Matanioras, 
which  became  very  tame,  and  was  so  mischievous  that  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  in  the  house.  It  would  steal  and  hide  evervthing  that  it  could  carrv 
off,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  tearing  uj)  letters  and  u]>setting  the  inkstand. 
It  was  never  caged  or  tied  up,  and  would  frequently  i)ay  th«^  neighbors  a 
visit,  always  returning  before  evening.  He  fed  it  on  raw  meat  and  lizai'ds.  It 
flew  with  great  ease,  and  was  very  fond  of  ])erching  on  the  house-to}).  This 
bird  had  a  singular  antipathy  to  a  tame  parrot,  and  '  ^ner  the  latter  was 
let  out  of  the  cage,  it  would  get  into  a  rage,  and  e  » the  house-to}> 

or  decamp  to  some  of  the  neighbors. 

The  eggs  ire  white,  of  a  roumled  oval,  equal  at  eithei  and  measure 

1.60  by  1.2:i  inches. 

Gkxu.s  COCCTGUS,   Vieillot. 

Cocctfzus,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  181G.     iTypc,  ('ncuht,'i  americantis,  LiNN.) 
EnithrophniK,  Swaixsox,  C'la.ss.  Birds,  II,  lS:i7,  322. 

Gex.  Ch.\r.  Head  without  crest:  feathers  about  ba.«e  of  l>ill  .«oft :  bill  nearly  as  lone 
as  the  head,  deeurved,  slender,  and  attenuated  towards  the  end.  Nostrils  linear.  Wings 
lengthened,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  tertials  short.  Tail  of  ten  graduated 
feathers.     Feet  weak  ;  tarsi  .<horter  than  the  middle  toe. 

The  species  of  Cocrt/f/us  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  Gcococcyx 
by  their  arboreal  habits,  confininij:  themselves  mainlv  to  trees,  instead  of 
living  habitually  on  the  ground.     The  plumage  is  soft,  fine,  and  compact. 
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North  ameimcan  bird.- 


The  American  Ciiekoos  diller  from  ilie  Eiiro])ean  (Cucidm)  l)y  having 
lengthened  naked  tarsi,  instead  of  very  short  featliered  ones.  The  nostrils, 
too,  are  elongated  instead  of  rounded.     The  habits  of  the  two  are  entirely 


Coccys^vs  amerieanus. 

different,  the  American  species  rearing  their  own  young,  instead  of  laying 
the  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  like  the  European  Cuckoo  and  the 
American  ('owl)ird  (Molothnfs  prcons). 

The  following  synopsis  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  Xorth  American  .spe- 
cies of  Coir//ijii<i,  with  their  more  nearly  related  southern  allies,  all  of  them 
being  of  a  light  greenish  color  al)ove,  tinged  with  ashy  towards  the  head :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A*  Tail-featliors  except  two  miiltllo  ones  black,    with  broad,  sharply  defined 
terminal  spaces  of  wliite. 

a.  Low(M"  niamlililc  yellow. 

C.  amerieanus.  Beneath  pure  white,  with  an  ashy  .<;hade  across  the 
jui^nliini.  Inn^T  wel>s  of  primaries  mostly  rufons.  Anriculars  nearly 
concolor  with  the  nape.  Lenirth,  12.00;  wincr,  5.45;  tail,  5.64:  cul- 
men,  1.00  :  tarsus.  .90.  Ifih.  United  States  (very  rare  in  the  West- 
ern Provinoe).  .lamaita.  Porto  Rico. 

2.  C.  minor.  Pcncath  ochraceous,  j^enerally  paler  anteriorly.  Inner 
we1>s  of  iirimaiifs  without  anv  rufous.  Auriculars  Itlackish,  con- 
.spicnously  didcrrnt  from  the  napo.  Leniith.  12.00:  winir,  ,5.30 ;  tail, 
7.50:  irraduation  of  tail.  2.75.  Tail-spots  ahout  1.00  lonpr-  Hah. 
Wjvst  Indies,  and  Xorthern  and  Eastern  South  America,  Southern 
Florida. 

b.  Lower  inandilile  Mackish  like  the  upper  (pale  l>lue  in  life). 

o.  C.  melanocoryphus.*  Colors  similar  to  those  of  T'.  minor,  hut 
upper  parts  more  hrown.  Winsr.  4.50;  tail.  5..'*5:  jrra<luation  of  the 
tail,  2.00.  Tail-^pots  about  .50  louff.  Ilah.  South  America  (Buenos 
Ayres,  Peru.  La  Plata.  Cayenne,  etc.). 

1  Coroi/fHs  mrhr,ioror>(/>Jn's,  Vif.illot,   Xouv.  Diet.  VIH,  271.  —  ScLATEU,  Catul.  18G2,  323. 
—  In.  P.  Z.  S.  1S«;4,  122. 
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S*  Tail-featlicrs   all    trrayish-lnown.    with    narrow  Icrniinal.   ol)<!cnre   spots   of 

white. 

c.  LnwiT  uiandiMc  Mackish  like  the  upper  (pale  liliie  in  life?). 

C.  erythrophthalmus.  No  ruloiis  on  primaries,  except  in  young  (which 
have  black  Kill,  brown  tail-l"eatliers.  etc.).  Heneath  continuous  white, 
with  a  faint  ashy -bull' shade  across  the  juLruhun  ;  above  grayish-brown. 
Bare  evelids  briirht  red  in  the  adult.  LeULrth,  11.30:  wiuL'.  -j.  12;  tail, 
G.24  ;  tarsus,  ,00;  culnien,  1.00.  Ilah.  Eastern  Province  of  the  United 
States,  south  through  eastern  Middle  America  to  Bogota. 


Coccygus  americanus,  Boxap. 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Cuculus  amcricanufi,  Linn.  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1766,  170,  10.  Coccyzus  americanus,  BoN.  Obs. 
Wilson,  lS-2u,  Xo.  47.  —  In.  ronsi>ectus,  1850,  IV.  —  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  iS32,  .8, 
V;  520,  pi.  ii,  —  lu.  Bmls  Am.  IV,  1842,  2i>3,  pi.  i dxxv.  —  Baiiih,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  76.  —  SCL.  Cut,  1862,  322.  —  CooI'KK,  Br.  CaV.  Ac  1868  (Satiaimnto,  Cal.)  — 
Samuels,  83,  — Cooieu,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  371.  Uri/throphri/s  am  ricanus,  Sw,  Birds 
II,  1837. — Bon.  List,  1838.  Curcus  americanus,  Bon.  List,  Kur.  Birds,  1842. 
?  Cuculus  dohiiniccnsis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  170,  13.  i  Cuculus  dominicus^ 
Lath.\m,  Syst  I,  171*0,  221  (considered  distinct  by  BoNAi'Auri:).  Coccijijus  domi ulcus, 
Baikd,  pi.  Cuculus  carolincnsis  (Buisson),  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IV,  1811,  13,  pi. 
xxviii.  Cuculus  ciiKrosus,  Temminck,  Man.  IV,  1835,  277.  Cocci/zus  /)//rrh(>j)fi'i-us, 
ViEiLL.  Diet.  Coccmjus  bairdi,  Sclateh,  P.  Z.  S.  March,  1864,  120  (.famaioa  ;  no 
rufous  externally  on  wing).  ?  Cocciufus  julkni.  Lawk.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  June, 
1864,  42,  99  (Sombrero  Island  ;  no  rufous  on  wing). 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  mandible  and  tip  of  lower,  black ;  rest  of  lower  mandible  and 
cutting  ed^es  of  the  upper,  yellow. 
Upper  parts  of  a  metallic  greenish- 
olive,  sliirhtlv  tinged  with  ash  towards 
the  bill;  beneath  white.  Tail-feathers 
(except  the  median,  which  are  like 
the  Ijack)  black,  tipped  with  white 
foraViout  an  inch  on  the  outer  feathers, 
the  external  one  with  the  outer  edge 
almost  entirely  white.  Quills  orange- 
cinnamon;  the  terminal  portion  and 
a  gloss  on  the  outer  webs  olive ;  iris 
brown.  Length,  12.00;  wing,  5.95; 
tail.  0.35. 

IIab.  Eastern  Unit«Ml  States  to  the 
Missouri  plains.  California  and  Ne- 
vada (Rmr.wAv)  ;  Ma/.atlan  :  Jamaica; 
Porto  Rico.  Localities :  ?  Sta.  Cruz  (Newton.  Ibis,  I,  140,  eggs !) ;  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  IV, 
154:  Ctundl.  Rep.  I.  1800,  205):  Jamaica  (dossE.  B.  Jam.  270?)  Costa  Rica  (Cab. 
J.  1802.  107) ;  Lower  Rio  Grande  (Dresser.  Ibis.  18G5,  406,  breeds). 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ^.monnt  of  rufous  in  tlie  (^uills  ; 
sometimes  this  shows  verv  distinctlv  externally,  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
replaced  by  the  bronzed  olive  of  the  back.     A  greater  amount  of  the  rufous 
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seems  to  chaiacterize  the  more  southern  and  Jamaica  specimens,  which  also 
are  smaller;  nurtlieru  specimens,  however,  show  similar  variations.  In  the 
immature  birds  the  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  is  j,nay,  not  black,  so 
that  the  contrast  with  the  white  tips  is  very  indistinct,  as  in  en/throfhfJud- 
mus,  in  which,  however,  these  light  tips  are  much  narrower,  while  the  bill  is 
entirely  l»lack. 

Specimens  of  tliis  bird  from  re«j;ions  west  of  tlie  Missouri,  and  especially 
one  from  C'antonment  Burgwyn,  Xew  Mexico,  are  appreciably  lari^er  than 
eastern,  with  decidedly  lonj^er  bill.  One  brought  from  Mazatlan  by  Mr. 
Xantus  is  undistinguishable  from  the  long-billed  western  variety. 

Habit.s.  Tlie  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  distributed  throughout  Xorth 
America  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  met  with  in  all  the  principal  West  India  Islands. 
I  have  received  specimens  of  its  eggs  and  nest  from  Southwestern  Texas. 
Audubon  mentions  finding  this  bird  higli  up  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  on 
the  uj^i)er  branches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
every  State  between  these  limits.  Mr.  Xewton  found  it  breeding  in  the  isl- 
and  of  St.  Croix,  Mr.  Gosse  mentions  it  as  a  bird  of  Jamaica,  and  Lembeye 
gives  it  among  those  of  Cuba,  and  Mr.  Salvin  found  it  in  Central  America. 
It  is  known  to  breed  from  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  to  Minnesota,  and 
from  Xew  IJrunswick  to  Texas.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with 
in  any  of  the  government  expeditions,  except  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  who  si)eaks 
of  it  as  very  common  in  tlie  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  Xew  Mexico. 

This  species  was  seen  on  one  occasion,  and  heard  at  other  times,  near  Sac- 
ramento City,  Cal.,  by  Mr.  Kidgway,  in  June,  1807.  It  was  there  rare,  or  at 
least  not  common,  and  found  principally  in  the  willow-thickets.  It  was 
again  met  with  in  July,  of  the  same  year,  along  the  Truckee  liiver,  in  Xe- 
vada,  where,  also,  it  appeared  to  be  very  rare. 

AVilson  traced  it  as  far  north  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  speaks  of  finding  it 
numerous  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations,  and  as  breeding  in  the 
upi^er  part  of  Georgia.  He  seems  to  have  observed  very  carefully  its  habits, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  favorable  opportunities  for  his  observations.  His  ac- 
count of  their  nesting  is  interesting.  He  states  that,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  singularly  unparental  conduct  of  their  European  relatives,  the  Aniericau 
Cuckoos  l>uild  their  own  nest,  hatch  tlieir  own  eggs,  and  rear  their  own 
young,  and  that  in  conjugal  and  parental  affection  they  seem  to  be  sur[)a.ssed 
by  no  other  birds.  He  adds  that  they  1)egin  to  pair  early  in  May,  and  com- 
mence Imilding  about  the  10th  of  that  month.  'He  describes  their  nest  as 
usually  fixed  among  the  liorizontal  branches  of  an  ajijJe-lree  ;  sometimes  in 
a  solitary  thorn,  crab,  or  cedar,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  It  is  con- 
structed with  little  art,  and  scarcely  any  concavity,  of  small  sticks  and 
twigs,  intermixed  with  green  weeds  and  blossoms  of  the  maple.  On  this 
almost  flat  bed  the  eggs,  usually  three  or  four  in  numl^er,  are  placed;  these 
are  of  a  uniform  greenisli-blue  color,  and  of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of 
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the  bird.  While  the  female  is  sittiiiii:,  tlie  male  is  usually  not  far  distant,  and 
gives  tlie  alarm  l»y  liis  notes  when  any  person  is  approaehing.  The  female 
sits  so  close  that  you  may  almost  reach  her  with  your  hand,  an<l  then  precipi- 
tates herself  to  the  ground,  feigning  lameness  to  draw  you  away  from  the  sj)ot, 
fluttering,  trailing  her  wings,  anci  tumbling  over  in  tlie  manner  of  the  AVood- 
cock  and  other  hinls.  Both  i)arents  unite  in  pr(jviding  food  for  tlie  young. 
This  consists  clnetty  of  caterpillars,  particularly  such  as  infest  apple-trees. 

jNIr.  Auduho:i  speaks  of  this  species  as  not  aljundant  anywhere,  therein 
differing  fron*  \Vilson's  statement^*,  hut  more  in  accordance  witli  mv  own  oh- 
servations.  They  are,  as  a  species,  jn'etty  generally  distributed,  but  at  the 
same  time  their  numbers  are  materialh  affected  1)V  the  character  of  the 
locality,  as  they  are  chiefly  to  ])e  met  with  on  low  grounds  and  in  damp 
places.  Mr.  Audubon  also  describes  their  nest  as  simple  and  flat,  composed 
of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  grass,  formed  much  like  that  of  the  Carolina  Dove, 
and  like  it  fastened  to  a  horizontal  branch,  often  within  reach.  He  subse- 
quently states  that  when  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1837, 
he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Ithett  to  visit  his  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  a  nest  of  this  bird.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  it :  "  A  nest,  which  was  placed  near  the  centre  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
was  reached  l)v  a  son  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  irrounds  we  were.  One  of 
the  old  birds,  which  was  sitting  upon  it,  left  its  situation  only  when  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  climber's  hand,  and  silently  glided  off  to  another  tree 
close  l)y.  Two  young  Cuckoos,  nearly  able  to  fly,  scrambled  off  from  their 
tenement  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  were  caught.  The  nest  was 
taken,  and  carefully  handed  to  me.  It  still  contained  three  young  Cuckoos, 
all  of  diflerent  sizes,  the  smallest  apparently  just  hatched,  the  next  in  size 
probably  several  days  old,  while  the  largest,  covered  with  pin-feathers,  would 
have  been  able  to  leave  the  nest  in  about  a  w^ek.  There  were  also  in  the 
nest  two  etrirs,  one  containing  a  chick,  the  other  fresh  or  lately  laid.  The 
two  young  birds  which  escaped  from  the  nest  clung  so  flrnily  to  the  branches 
by  their  feet,  that  our  attempts  to  dislodge  them  were  c>f  no  avail,  and  w^e 
were  obliged  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  On  looking  at  all  these  l)irds, 
our  surprise  was  great,  as  no  two  of  them  were  of  the  same  size,  which 
clearly  showed  that  they  had  been  hatched  at  different  periods,  and  I  should 
suppose  the  largest  to  have  been  fully  three  weeks  older  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Mr.  Ilhett  assured  us  that  he  had  observed  the  same  in  another  nest, 
placed  in  a  tree  within  a  few  paces  of  his  house.  He  stated  that  eleven 
young  Cuckoos  had  been  successively  hatched  and  reared  in  it  by  the  same 
pair  of  old  l)irds  in  one  season,  and  that  young  birds  and  eggs  were  to  be 
seen  in  it  at  the  same  time  for  many  weeks  in  succession." 

Mr.  Xuttall  states  that  the  nest  of  this  bird  is  usually  forsaken  by  the  owner 
if  the  eggs  are  handled  before  the  commencement  of  incubation.  They  are 
very  tenacious  and  aftectionate  towards  their  young,  and  sit  so  close  as  al- 
most to  allow  of  being  taken  oft*  by  the  hand.    They  then  freijuently  j)recipi- 
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tate  tlieiuselves  to  the  j^n'onnd,  iliitteiiiii,',  tuinl»liii^,  and  feiixninj?  lameness, in 
tlie  manner  of  manv  other  atleetionate  and  aittul  birds,  to  (haw  the  intruder 
awav  iVom  tlie  vieinitv  of  the  hrood.  At  sucli  times,  tlie  mother  also  utters 
the  most  niiL'ontli  -guttural  sounds  as  slie  runs  along  the  ground.  While  the 
female  is  engaged  in  sitting  on  her  charge,  the  male  takes  his  station  at  no 
great  distance,  and  gives  alarm  ]»y  his  notes,  on  tlie  approach  of  an  intruder. 
When  tlie  young  are  liatched,  hotli  unite  in  the  lal>orof  imniding  them  with 
food,  lie  sul)se((uently  states  that  these  birds  liPtcli  several  l)roods  in  a 
season,  which  he  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  meeting  with  a  nest  contain- 
inij  esTi's  as  late  as  the  28th  of  August.  He  also  s])eaks  Ci  fimling  in  one 
instance  an  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  laid  in  the  nest  of  a  Catbiid,  and  in  another 
instance  (June  15)  an  k^%*^  in  the  nest  of  a  Kobin.  Such  instances  must, 
however,  be  very  rare.  No  other  writer  menti(ms  any  similar  instance,  and 
none  have  ever  fallen  under  my  ob.servations. 

^Ir.  (Josse,  in  his  Birds  of  Jamaica,  describes  the  Yellow-bill  as  among 
the  birds  of  that  i.sland,  speaks  of  it  as  among  the  regular  visitants  in  spring, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  its  breeding  there. 

]Mr.  Edward  Xewton,  in  his  pai)er  on  the  birds  of  St.  Croix  (Ibi.s,  1859, 
p.  140),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  its  breeding  in  that  locality.  He  adds 
his  testimony  to  the  general  credit  given  to  this  species  for  the  conjugal 
affection  they  evince.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  a  male  having  l)een  shot, 
and  shrieking  as  it  fell,  the  female  instantly  tiew  to  the  spot,  and  fluttered 
along  the  ground  in  the  manner  tliat  an  old  hen  Partridge  or  other  bird  would 
do,  to  lead  astray  tlie  pursuer  of  her  young.  On  June  2,  1858,  he  shot  a 
female  of  this  si)ecies,  having  an  egg  in  her  ovary  nearly  ready  for  exclusion  ; 
it  was  (piite  soft,  but  had  its  proper  color.  On  the  29tli  of  the  same  month, 
while  riding,  he  saw  the  white  terminal  spots  of  a  Cuckoo's  tail  projecting 
from  a  small  nest  on  a  manchineel  that  overhung  the  path.  It  was  built 
in  a  very  open  situation,  and  the  l)ird,  as  he  rode  underneath,  was  not  more 
than  a  yard  above  his  head.  She  sat  with  nearly  all  her  neck  and  breast  out- 
side the  nest,  which  was  only  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  eggs.  She  did  not 
fly  otf  until  after  he  had  tied  np  the  pony  hard  by,  and  had  almost  touched  her 
with  his  whi}).  There  were  three  eggs,  laid  side  by  side  in  a  row%  «/o«/7  which 
the  bird  had  l)een  sitting.  The  nest  was  at  some  distance  from  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  placed  loosely  on  the  bough.  It  was  a  mere  platform  of  small 
sticks  laid  one  across  another,  with  a  few  finer  twigs  and  a  little  grass  as  a 
lining  ;  so  slightly  was  it  put  together,  that,  on  attempting  to  take  it  from  the 
tree,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

No  writer  besides  ^Ir.  Audubon  makes  any  mention  of,  or  appears  to  have 
been  aware  of,  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  birds  in  hatching  out  their  succes- 
sive depositions  of  eggs,  one  by  one.  In  this  respect  they  are  eccentric,  and 
do  not  always  exhibit  this  trait.  While  I  have  re})eatedly  observed  facts 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Audubon  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Khett,  at  other  times  I  have  found  in  the  opening  of  the  season  three  or 
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four  o^'iLjs  laid  before  inculjatioii  connnenced,  and  all  liatelicd  before  others 
we»*e  deposited.  Then  the  ]»areiits  set'iued  to  depend,  in  no  small  dei^nee, 
ujKin  the  warmth  of  the  hodius  of  the  older  oHs])rini^'  to  eompensate  to  the 
younger  for  their  own  neglect,  as  well  a>^  for  the  ex]>ose<l  and  iiisullieient 
warmth  <»f  tiie  nest.  I  have  re]>eatedlv  Ibund  in  a  nest  three  vouie'  and 
two  eggs,  one  of  the  latter  neaily  fresh,  one  witli  the  eiid>rvo  jmlf  di'Velojted, 
while  of  tiie  young  birds  one  would  Ite  just  out  <jf  Mie  shell,  one  half  Hedged, 
and  one  just  ready  to  lly.  My  attenti<jn  was  first  calle(l  t(.  these  peculiari- 
ties of  hatching  as  early  as  l.s:>4,  Ijy  finding,  in  Cambiidge,  in  a  nest  with 
three  young  birds,  an  v[S<j:^  which,  instead  of  proving  to  be  athlled,  as  I  antici- 
pated, was  perfectly  fresh,  and  evidently  just  laid.  Subsecjuent  observations 
in  successive  seasons  led  to  the  conviction  that  both  tliis  sjn'citjs  jind  the 
Black-billed  Cuckoo  share  in  these  peculiarities,  and  that  it  is  a  general,  but 
not  a  universal  practice.  These  facts  were  communicati'd  to  ^Ir.  Audubon, 
but  not  before  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  same  tiling. 

In  referring  to  these  })eculiarities  of  the  American  Cuckoo,  Mr.  Autlubon 
finds  in  tliem  a  closely  connecting  link  witli  the  Kurojtean  bird,  and  ]\Ir. 
Darwin,  carrying  still  farther  the  same  idea,  finds  in  them  also  ihita  i'or  re- 
garding our  birds  as  only  one  remove  from  tlie  vagaries  of  the  European 
Cuckoo.  At  the  first  glance  there  may  seem  to  be  some  ]>lausibility  in  these 
deductions.  The  mere  a])ology  for  a  nest  of  our  Cuckoos  and  their  alterna- 
tions of  laying  and  hatching  may,  to  some  extent,  be  reganled  as  but  one 
remove  from  the  total  neglect  of  the  European  to  build  any  nest,  making, 
instead,  successive  depositions  in  the  nests  of  otlier  birds.  lUit  there  are 
other  peculiarities  of  our  Cuckoos  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  t(jtally 
variant  from  the  polygamous,  unconjugal,  and  unparental  iMuojK'an.  Their 
devotion  to  their  mates  and  to  their  offspring,  in  which  lioth  sexes  vie  with 
each  other ;  tlieir  extended  breeding-season,  varying  from  one  to  nearly  four 
months, —  all  these  characteristics  sei)arate  them  by  a  long  interval  from 
their  namesakes  of  the  Old  AVorld. 

If  the  nests  of  the  Cuckoos  are  incomplete  and  insufficient,  so  are  also 
those  of  the  most  exemplary  of  parents,  the  whole  tribe  of  IMgeons,  and, 
like  the  latter,  our  Cuckoos  more  than  atone  for  such  deficiencies  by  the  de- 
voted fidelity  with  wdiich  they  adhere  to  their  post  of  duty  even  in  the  face 
of  imminent  dangers  ;  while,  after  the  first  offspring  of  the  season  have  been 
hatched,  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  becomes  an  additional  protection  from 
the  exposure  of  the  bare  jdatform  on  which  they  are  deposited. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  eciually  obtuse 
at  either  end,  and  measure  1.30  inches  in  length  by  1.00  in  breadth. 
They  vary  considerably  in  size,  their  minimum  breadth  being  .90  of  an 
inch,  and  the  length  1.20  inches.  Their  color  is  a  uniform  light  bluish- 
green,  extremely  fugitive,  and  fading  even  in  the  closed  drawer  of  a 
cabinet. 
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Coccygus  minor,  Cahanis. 

MANGROVE  CTTCKOO. 

f  CuchIhh  minor,  fJMKi.iN,  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1788,  411.  f  Coccyzns  vnnor^  Carams,  Cal). 
.Tutiniiil  fur  Oiii.  l^^.'>«>,  lol  (i  ulci).  —  lUiui*,  Hinls  N.  Aiu.  isr.8,  7S.  —  Cuculus 
scniculiis,  Lath.  IikI.  I,  17Sh»,  21S».  ai>ccijzuH  Heniruhui,  NrrrAi.i.,  Man.  I.  1832,  i^aS. 
—  All).  Oni.  IJin^r.  II,  K>;34,  ."»<>  \A.  < '\ix.  —  In.  liinls  America,  IV,  1812.  ;jo:{,  pi. 
oclx.wii.  CossK,  IJinIs  ,laiiiai(.i,  281,  —  IJos.  Coi-sjifctus,  IS.'iO,  III.  Eriithrophnjs 
scnicu/us,  r>oN.  I,ist,  1S38.     Coccijc/us  Uominicus,  i'^vL.  Cat.  1802,  32.'J. 

►^p.  TiiAH.  Lowor  inmulilih*  yellow,  except  ar  the  tip.  Body  ahove  olivaeeous,  strongly 
tin<;e(l  with  ashy  towards  jiiul  <>ii  the  lusul.  Heneath  pale  yelJowish-hrown.  <larkest  on 
the  lefTsand  abdom<Mi,  l»eooniinj,'  lighter  to  the  hill.  An  eloiij:ati'<l  spot  of  dark  plumbeous 
behind  the  eye.  Inner  ah^c^  of  the  qnills  and  nnder  wing-eoverts  like  th  >  belly.  Tail- 
feathers,  except  the  central,  black,  with  a  sharply  delined  ti[)  of  white  f-,r  about  an  inch, 
this  color  not  extending  along  the  outer  wt-b  of  the  (juill.  Length  about  12.00 ;  wing 
about  .'».25. 

Hais.  Floiida  Keys  to  West  Indies.  Localities  :  ?  8ta.  Cruz  (XnwTo.v,  Il»is,  I,  150) ; 
Cuba  (Cap..  J.  IV,  ir>4  ;  Ctpxpi,.  Repert.  I,  18()G,  295)  ;  Jamaica  (Ciossk,  B.  Jam.  281). 

This  species  is  readily  (listiiiLiuisliable  by  its  fulvous  under  parts,  dark  ear- 
coverts,  and  la{;k  of  rufous  on  inner  webs  of  quills.  It  lias  the  yellow  bill 
and  dark  tail,  with  broad  white  tips,  of  C.  arnrriri(nv>i,  although  the  white 
does  not  extend  along  the  outer  web  of  the  feathers. 

According  to  Mr.  Audubon,  this  S])ecies  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to 
Key  West  and  the  other  Florida  keys. 

This  species  is  more  es])ecially  West  Indian,  occurring  in  nearly  all  the 
islands.  There  are  some  local  variations  in  color  ( Porto- Rican  being  much 
redder,  IVihamaii  paler),  as  well  as  in  size,  but  in  a  large  series  from  the  same 
island  there  will  be  found  such  diderences  as  to  warrant  us  in  considering 
all  as  one  species.  In  a  \ery  large  series  before  us,  we  cannot  see  any 
tangible  difference,  although  ( 'abanis  and  Sclater  recognize  a  C.  ncsiotes  from 
the  Antillean  West  Indies,  as  distinguished  from  C.  finiiculus  from  South 
American  and  the  windward  West  Indies ;  the  former,  smaller  and  paler, 
and,  according  to  Cabanis,  with  the  white  of  tip  of  tail  confined  to  the  inner 
web  ;  the  latter  darker  beneath,  and  larger.  These  characters  I  do  not  find 
substantiated,  nor  have  I  seen  one  specimen  without  white  in  both  webs  at 
the  ends  of  the  tail-feathers. 

As  the  name  of  C.  minor  is  tlie  earliest  one  for  at  least  the  South  Ameri- 
can i-ace,  we  retain  it  in  preference  to  seniculus,  as  although  scarcely  minor 
in  this  genus,  it  is  so  compared  with  Piaya,  Geococcf/x,  and  Snarothero. 
5  Habits.  This  species  claims  a  place  in  the  fauna  of  North  America  as  a 
resident  of  the  Florida  keys.  This  is  the  only  locality  positively  known  as 
its  habitat  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  si)ecimen  referred  to  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
veys was  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  Florida.     Mr.  Nuttall,  who 
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WHS  the  first  lo  in*  liulc  tlu*  Man^nnvt*  Cuckoo  amoii^f  Xnrtli  AiiuM'ican  birds, 
sjK'uk.s  ol"  it  as  .lu  iiil«al»i'ant  cliictly  of  Caycnno,  and  as  (jccasioiially  visit- 
in*;  tlie  oxtrenie  Soiitlicrn  Stales  Mr.  Aiuluhon,  wImj  was  tlie  first  to  iinu't 
witli  tlie  species  witliiii  the  limits  of  the  Tiiited  States,  oidy  (»l>tained  speei- 
iiieiis  (if  it  in  Florida,  n«'ar  Key  West.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  which  was 
^'iven  to  Mr.  John  (1.  liell  as  havin;j;  heen  ]>rocurcd  in  Southern  Mississii)]>i. 
Mr.  (losse  obtained  specimens  of  this  hiid  in  Jauiaica,  thouLjh  lie  had  no 
o]»portunity  of  ohservinj,'  its  domestic  econ(»m}.  In  the  month  of  Januarj" 
the  specimens  he  dissected  had  e,u}j;s  in  their  ov.iVi«\s  as  larj^'e  as  duck- 
shot.  J)r.  (iuikI'icIi  «,dves  it  as  a  Cuban  bird,  l)ut  do.  3  not  mention  it  as 
one  that  breeds  on  that  ishind.  The  Xewtons  met  with  this  species  in  St. 
Croix,  but  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  summer  resident,  Imt  only  in 
the  light  of  a  visitant  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  March,  referring  without  doubt  to  this  sj)ecies,  mentions  it  as  a  con- 
stant resident  in  the  island  (»f  Jamaica,  where  it  is  connnon  in  the  lowlands 
during  summer.  It  is  .said  to  breed  from  March  to  July,  building  in  the 
low  branches  of  trees  or  in  shrubs.  The  ne.st  is  described  as  a  .structure 
composed  of  a  few  dry  sticks,  so  loosely  put  together  that  it  falls  to  i)ieces 
on  any  attempt  to  remove  it.  Three,  rarely  four,  eggs  are  laid,  which  are 
of  a  glaucous-green  color,  oval,  generally  round  at  both  ends,  and  varying 
in  size  from  1.23  inches  by  SH)  to  l.'-\S  inches  by  1  inch. 

Of  late  years  no  specimens  seem  to  have  been  obtained  in  Florida,  either 
by  Maynard  or  by  the  many  other  explorers  of  the  J'eninsula  ;  and  even 
if  the  earlier  notices  are  correct,  we  mav  have  to  consider  it  as  merely  a 
straggler  from  the  Bahamas,  like  CcrtJiiohi  hahrnnctisi.s,  CrotupJiaiin  an'i,  Vho- 
nipara  zcmf,  Vhrost//ria  harhutuhi,  etc. 

Mr.  Audubon,  who  was  the  only  one  of  our  naturalists  who  met  with 
the  nest  and  eggs,  discovered  them  near  Key  West.  He  describes  the  nest 
as  slightly  ccjnstructed  of  dry  twigs,  and  as  almost  Hat,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  Yellow-billed  ( 'uckoo.  The  esiis  are  the  same  in  number  and 
form  as  those  of  that  species,  but  are  somewhat  larger.  It  is  said  to  raise 
two  broods  in  one  season,  and  to  feed  its  young  on  insects  until  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  An  old  bird,  caught  on  its  nest,  which  Mr. 
Audubon  saw  confined  in  a  cage,  refused  all  food  and  soon  pined  itself  to 
death,  —  thus  evincing,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  affection  these  birds  have  for 
their  own  eggs.  An  egg  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  collection,  given  me 
bv  Mr.  John  Cr.  Bell  of  Xew  York,  is  said  to  have  been  oljtained  in  Mis- 
sissij^pi  with  the  parent  bird.  Its  color  has  slightly  faded,  and,  except  in 
its  greater  comparative  breadth,  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  eggs  of 
the  YeUow-biU. 
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Coccygus  erythrophthalmus,  Don. 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Cucuhifi  <i'iithriiphthnf Hills,  Wilson,  Am.  (Mn.  IV,  Isll,  \{\,  \t\.  xxviii.  focoixvn  rry 
tliroi>lithnl„ni^,  l)os.  «)l>s.  Wils.  \^'i:t,  |s.  In.  (  i.ii>[i.  !»:»(»,  IV.  Ari».  Oiii.  IWoj^. 
I,  1>:')2,  170;  V,  yi:\,  J.!,  .\xxii.  —  In.  Uinls  Anuri.ii,  IV,  \^\1,  ;{oO,  \A.  rilxxvi.— 
II.MKi.,  liii.ls  N.  Am.  1>.'»^,  77.  —  ScL.  Cat.  ]8»J2,  3-J3.  —  S.vmiki.s,  85.  Enj- 
(hi'iijihrys  cri/fhroji/ifJic/nin.-i,  Hon.  List,  1^38.  Vikcijzus  doiiiinic'.s,  (li.VTll.)  Nrir. 
Man.  I,  1832,  rifiG  \,\\o\  of  L.VTH.v.M,  whidi  1h1oii;?.s  nitlit  r  to  V.  niacriaunis,  on  account 
of  tJK'  nd  (jiiills  ami  while  cil^c  of  outer  tail-fcuther). 

Sr.  Cn.vu.  IJill  t-iitirely  l>la«k.  I'iukt  parts  i,'('nci  filly  ol'u  iiiL'tallic  j:ivt'ni.<h-olive,  ashy 
towards  tho  ha.^e  of  tlio  hill;  luMH'ath  pure  wliito,  with  a  brmvuish-ycUow  tiiifre  on  the 
throat.  Innrr  webs  of  tho  tpiills  tinmd  with  riniianion.  I'iuKt  surface  of  all  the  tail- 
feathers  hoary  a>h-u:ray.  All,  exeept  the  central  on  either  si<le,  suOused  with  darker  to 
the  short,  Idiiish-white.  and  not  W('ll-<lenned  tip.  A  naked  red  skin  ronnd  the  eye* 
Len.LTth.  ahont  I'J.OO  ;  wiiiir.  .■>.0i» ;  tail,  0..jO. 

II.Mi.  Tnited  States  to  the  Mis.sonri  plains,  south  tolJoirota.  Localities:  Cuba  (Cab.  J. 
IV,  l.">4,  nests;  (JiNOL.  IJfjx'rt.  I,  iSdO,  'j:>."») ;  Guat«inala  (Sai.vin,  Ibis,  II,  270); 
Mexico  and  HoL-'ota  (.*^<"L.  Cat.  :»'_*.'>)  ;  I>th.  Panama  (Lawu.  Ann.  X.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  02); 
Costa  Rica  (Latm:.  X.  \.  Lye.  IX,  12S). 

This  S2)ot'ie.s  dillers  IVoiii  tlie  U.  (uncricanus  in  the  black  bill,  and  the 
ab.seiice  of  1  thick  on  tin.'  tail-le.ithers,  the  white  tips  of  which  are  much 
shorter  and  Ic^s  abriiidly  detined.  One  .specimen  (5,2o3)  from  the  Upper 
Mi.^soiiri  lias  a  much  stronger  tinye  of  yenowisli-cinnamon  on  the  inner 
webs  of  the  (luills  than  the  others.     The  sexes  are  quite  simihir. 

Hauits.  Tlie  lUack-ltiHed  Cuckoo,  so  closely  allied  with  the  common 
species  in  respect  to  size,  appearance,  habits,  and  all  its  general  characteris- 
tics, is  also  distributed  throughout  very  nearly  the  same  localities,  where, 
however,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  nnieh  less  abundant  bird.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  plains.  Dr. 
AVoodhouse  met  with  this  bird  in  his  expedition  down  the  Zuni  and  Colo- 
rado Kivers,  but  states  that  he  .saw  l)ut  very  few,  either  in  Texas  or  in  the 
Indian  Territorv.  Lembeve,  I)e  la  Sagra,  and  Dr.  (4undlach  include  it  as  a 
visitant,  in  the  winter  months,  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Audubon  met  with  this 
Cuckoo  in  Louisiana  only  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  his  various  re- 
searches,  and  never  in  any  Western  State  except  Ohio.  He  does  not  .seem 
to  have  been  aware  that  it  ever  breeds  south  of  X'ortli  Carolina.  From 
thence  to  Maine,  and  even  as  far  north  as  the  Canadas,  X'ova  Scotia,  and 
Southern  Labrador,  he  gives  as  its  distribution  during  the  breeding-sea- 
son. He  also  regarded  it  as  much  more  conmion  in  low  and  wooded  ground 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where  it  freiiuents  the  edges  of  woods  rather  than 
their  interior,  and  chiefly  on  the  edges  of  creeks,  and  in  damj)  places.  Mr. 
X'^uttall  appeared  to  haxe  regarded  it  as  very  nearly  as  common  as  the  Yel- 
low-bill throughout  the  I'nited  States,  and  as  extending  its  migrations  as  far 
north  as  Xova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.     He  states  that  it  is  found  in  St. 
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Doininuo  and  (iuiiina,  iin«l  also,  on  tlio  antliority  <»t"  Mi".  Alibott,  that  it 
bieeils  in  (JcoiLjia  as  t'aiiv  us  tlie  1st  ni'  Aiuil.  Mr.  AntliilMin  says  it  was 
never  met  with  by  I)r.  liachnian  in  South  Cantlina.  It  curtainly  hivt'ds, 
however,  as  far  south,  at  h-ast,  as  (feoru'ia,  as  thu  nest  ami  egj^'s  of  this  sjie- 
cies  wore  taken  at  Varnell  Station,  in  the  northwestern  ]>art  of  tliat  State, 
l>y  the  hite  Dr.  Alexander  CJerhardt. 

It  is  not  mentioned  l>y  either  Dr.  (lamhrl  or  Dr.  IK-ermann  as  anions;  the 
birds  of  tlie  Paeitic  Coast,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aetually 
(d)tained  by  any  of  tlie  expeditions  to  tlie  I'aeitic  beyond  tlie  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Its  distril>ution,  therefore,  (hiring,'  the  breeding-season,  w«>uld  .seem  to 
be  from  ( Jeorgia  to  Canada,  and  from  '''exas  to  Minnesota,  inclusive  of  all  the 
intermediate  territory.  Dr.  Newberry  frecpiently  saw  and  heard  what  he 
su])i>osed  to  have  been  this  speeies,  in  the  trees  bordering  Cow  Creek,  near 
Fort  Heading,  but  as  he  did  not  secure  a  specimen,  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. It  has  been  taken  at  Devil's  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the  lied 
Kiver  Settlement. 

Wilson  descril)es  the  nest  of  this  bird  as  generally  built  in  a  cedar,  nnich 
in  the  same  manner,  and  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  as  that  (»f  the  Vellow- 
bill ;  the  eggs  are  smaller  than  those  of  that  bird,  usually  four  or  live  in 
number,  and  of  a  deeper  greenish-blue. 

Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  the  nest  as  built  in  ])laces  similar  to  those  chosen 
by  the  other  species,  as  formed  of  the  same  materials,  au«l  arranged  with  (piite 
as  little  art.  He  gives  the  nund)er  of  iggs  as  fr(»ni  four  to  six, of  a  greeni.sh- 
blue,  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  but  rather  smaller  than  tho.^e  of  the  Vellow- 
bill,  rounder,  and  of  a  nnicli  deeper  tint  of  green.  He  gives  their  measure- 
njent  as  !.')()  inches  in  length  and  .87  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Mr.  Xuttall,  whose  description  more  nearly  corresponds  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, speaks  of  this  species  as  usually  retiring  into  the  woods  to  breed, 
being  less  familiar  than  the  former  species,  and  choosing  an  evergreen  bush 
or  sapling  for  the  site  of  the  nest,  which  is  made  of  twigs  pretty  well  put 
together,  but  still  little  more  than  a  concave  llooring,  and  lined  with  moss 
occasionally,  and  withered  catkins  of  the  hickory.  The  eggs  are  described 
as  smaller,  and  three  to  five  in  number,  of  a  bluish-green.  The  female  sits 
very  close  on  the  nest,  admitting  a  near  a])]iroach  before  Hying.  He  also 
speaks  of  this  species  as  being  less  timorous  than  the  Yellow-billed,  and 
states  that  near  the  nest,  with  young,  he  has  observed  the  ])arent  composedly 
sit  and  plume  itself  for  a  considerable  time  without  showing  any  alarm  at 
his  presence. 

In  all  the  instances  in  which  I  have  obsen^ed  the  nest  of  this  .species,  I 
have  invariably  found  it  in  retired  damp  places,  usually  near  the  edges  of 
woods,  and  built,  not  in  trees,  after  the  manner  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
))ut  in  bushes  and  in  low  shruV)])ery,  often  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  nest,  without  being  at  all  remarkable  for  its  hnisli, 
or  the  nicety  of  its  arrangement,  is  nuich  more  artistic  and  elaborate  tlian 
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tlijit  of  tlu»  Vi»ll(»\v-]>ill.  It  is  roiiijioscd  of  twi;j:s,  rocjts,  fine  strips  ot  bark, 
ninl  iiiosM,  jiiul  is  soinftiiurs  iutt'iNvuM'u  and  jKirtiiiUy  lined  with  the  sott  cat- 
kins (»r  trofs  and  Mossnnis  of  jdants.  The  ej^'j^s  vary  t'n»ni  three  to  .si\  in  num- 
ber, and  are  often  found  to  liave  been  (h'[»osited,  and  incubation  commenced 
on  them,  at  irre;4ular  intervals,  and  to  Ihj  in  various  stages  of  devtdojnnent 
in  the  same  nest.  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  observe  a  s'.tMeient  number 
of  their  nests  to  be  ai»le  to  state  whether  this  species  carries  this  irre^uhiiity 
to  :.  -  s  thi!  Vellow-bill,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  has  ever  i>een  known  to 
extend  its  incubations  into  so  late  a  perio<l  of  the  season.  It  is,  if  anything, 
more  devote»l  to  its  olfsjtring  than  tin;  Vellow-bill.  Hoth  parents  are  as- 
siduous in  the  duties  of  incubation,  and  in  su]>plying  food  to  each  other  and 
to  their  offspring.  In  one  instance,  where  the  female  had  been  shot  l)y  a 
thoughtless  boy,  as  she  flew  from  the  nest,  the  male  bird  successfully  devoted 
himself  to  the  solitary  duty  of  rearing  the  brood  of  five.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  femahi  the  nest  contained  tw<»  eggs  and  three  young  birds. 
The  writer  was  present  when  the  binl  was  shot,  and  was  unable  to  interpose 
in  season  to  prevent  it.  Returning  to  the  spot  not  long  afterwards,  he  found 
the  wid(»wed  niale  sitting  upon  the  nest,  and  so  unwilling  to  leave  it  as 
almost  to  ])erniit  himself  to  be  cajjtured  by  the  hand.  His  fidelity  and  his 
entreaties  were  not  disregarded.  His  nest,  eggs,  and  young,  were  left  undis- 
turbed ;  and,  as  they  were  visited  from  time  to  time,  the  young  nestlings 
were  found  to  thrive  under  his  vigilant  care.  The  eggs  were  hatched  out, 
and  in  time  the  whole  five  were  reared  in  safety.  This  single  incident 
shows  how  wide  is  the  interval  between  these  Cuckoos  and  their  European 
namesakes. 

The  v*i'^  resembles  that  of  the  other,  but  is  more  spherical  and  of  a  much 
darker  shade  of  green.  The  color  is  equally  fugitive,  and  even  in  a  close 
cabinet  fades  so  that  the  eggs  of  the  two  species  are  undistinguishable,  ex- 
cept in  size  and  shape.  This  e^<^  averages  1.10  inches  in  length  hy  .1)0  of 
an  inch  in  breadth. 


Genus  CROTOPHAGA,   Linn.eus. 

Crotophaga,  Linn.eu.s,  Systcma  Natune,  1756.     (Type,  C.  ani,  Linn). 

(lEN.  Char,  Bill  as  lono;  as  the  head,  very  much  compi(>sse(l ;  the  cnlmen  elevated  into 
a  high  crest,  extendinj^  al>ove  the  level  of  the  forehead.  Nostrils  exposed,  elon^^ated. 
Point  of  bill  much  docurved.  Wini;>;  lengthened,  extending  V)eyon<l  the  base  of  the  tail, 
the  fourth  or  tifth  ([uill  longest.  Tail  lengthened,  of  eight  graduated  feathers.  Toes  long, 
with  well-developed  claws. 

The  feathers  in  this  genus  are  entirely  black  ;  those  on  the  head  and  neck 
with  a  peculiar  stiffened  metallic  or  scale-like  border.  The  species  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  entirely  confined  to  America. 

Of  Crotophaf/a,  two  species  have  heretofore  been  recognized  in  the  United 
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major  of  South  America,  and  C.  sv/riro'^fri.'i,  found  from  Mexico  southward, 
are  the  other  species,  and  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  following  charac- 
ters amonu;  othei"s :  — 

C.  major.*  Length,  17.00;  winjr,  T.aO ;  outlino  of  cnhiien  abmittly 
aiifrulatt'd  in  the  mi«l(llo.  JIab.  1^-aziI  ami  Trinidad.  ' 
C.  ani.  LenL'th,  l;3.O0  to  I.kOO;  wino-.  fJ.OO  ;  ciiliinn  irontly  curved  from 
base.  Bill  smooth  or  with  a  few  tranvorse  wrinkles.  ILib.  North- 
eastern South  America,  West  Indies,  and  South  Florida. 
C.  Bulcirostris.'  Lcnirth,  12.00;  winjr,  r>.t>0:  culmen  L'fntly  curved. 
Bill  with  several  jrroves  ])aiall<'l  to  culmen.  flab.  Middle  America, 
from  Yucatan,  south  to  Ecuador. 


»  Crotnjmnqn  mnjnr,  T-iw.  Syst.  Nat.  T,  363.  —Max.  Bcitr.  iv,  319.  —  Scl.  Cat.  18G2,  320. 
('.  *'///,  Vi  F.I  LI..  Oal.  Ois.  II,  3.'>,  pi.  xliii. 

2  Crotophuja  snkirostris,  Swainson,  Phil.  >fag.  1S27,  1,  440.  —  Boxap.  C.»nsy>.  89.  —  St  l. 
P.  Z,  S.  185G,  309,  1859,  pj..  '.9,  368.  388,  ft  1S60,  pp.  28.'.,  297. —  lu.  Catal.  1*62,  320. 
V.  aisc^if  Less.  Vyy.  Coij.  Zo6\.  I,  pi.  ii,  619,  et  Cent.  Zoul.  pi.  ix. 
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Crotophaga  ani,  Lixy. 

THE  AHI;  THE  8AYAHHA  BLACKBIBD. 

Crotophnja  ani,  Linn.  Syst.  X:it.  I,  17<>«>,  ir.4.  —  RriiMF.isTKi:,  Tli.  \\\x>.  (Vi.fj.-l.'y  1850, 
'J:.4.  —  \\\U'A\  IJinls  N.  Am.  IS.'.S,  -'1,  j.l.  Ixxxiv,  f.  2.  -  C.vitANi.s  Mus.  Ilfiii.  iv, 
1(H>.  r,;>t,ij)/i(iff<i  iiiiiinr,  Lk>s.  Traitc  Oni.  lS:n.  130  i'rotophaija  hvviroatni,  SwAlN- 
soN,  An.  in  Mcnuj,'.  2)  Cut.  1S:5S.  3-21.  ('rof„j>/in<ja  rn<jiroxtrn,  Swainson,  2^  Cent. 
1838,  321.  li-,'.  e.'s  l.ill.  -  llruM.  Th.  Ui-as.  II,  1850,  23r».  —  lUiun,  Uirds  N.  Am. 
1858,  71,  I'l.  Ixxxiv,  f.  1. 

!^p.  Char.  Bill  at  the  nostril^;  iM'arlv  twice  a.«?  liitrh  as  broad ;  tiio  nostrils  oUiptical,  a 
little  oblique,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  niandil>le.     Gonys 

nearly  straJL'ht.  Indications  of 
fiiint  transverse  wrinkles  along  the 
upper  portion  of  the  l>ill.  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  culnien.  Leirs 
stout;  tarsus  lonirer  than  middle 
toe,  with  seven  broad  scutelhe 
anteriorly  extendinijf  round  to  the 
middle  of  each  side  ;  the  remain- 
inir  or  posterior  portion  of  each 
side  with  a  series  of  ((uadranirular 
plates,  corresponding;  nearly  to  the 
anterio.  ones,  the  series  meeting 
behind  in  a  sharp  ridge.  The 
wiuiis  reach  over  the  basal  third 
of  the  tail.  The  primary  ipiills  are 
broad  and  acute,  the  fourth  longest  ;  the  first  abotit  equal  to  the  tertials.  The  tail  is 
graduated,  the  outer  about  an  inch  and  a  half  shoitcr  than  the  middle  ones. 

The  color  generally  is  black,  with  steel-blue  retlections  above,  changing  sometimes  into 
violet;  duller  beneath.  The  pointed  leathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  with  a  bronzy 
metallic  border,  appearing  also  to  some  extent  on  the  wing-coverts  and  upper  part  of 
back.     Iris  brown.     Length,  13.20  ;  wing,  G.OO  ;  tail,  8..30  :  tarsus,  1.48. 

Hab.  West  Indies;  South  Florida.  Accidental  near  Philadelphia.  Localities:  F?ta. 
Cruz  (Newton,  Ibis,  I,  14S). 

As  already  reinarkeil,  we  do  not  find  rea.<^on  to  admit  more  than  one 
species  of  Crotopluaid  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  as  in  the 
i,n*eat  variation  in  size,  and  to  some  extent  '  .-■  sliai)e  of  bill,  there  is  nothing 
constant.  The  species  can  hardly  be  considered  more  than  a  straggler  iu 
the  United  States,  although  a  considerable  ninnber  of  specimens  have  been 
seen  or  taken  within  its  limits.  That  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  was 
killed  on  the  Tortugas  ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  collection  of  the  riiiladelpliia 
Academy,  killed  near  riiiladelpliia  by  ^fr.  John  Krider,  and  ])resented  by 
him.  Mr.  Audubon  also  possessed  a  pair  said  to  have  been  killed  near  New 
Orleans. 

Haijits.  This  species,  the  common  Savanna  Blac'kbird  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  is  probably  only  an  accidental  visitant  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  not  strictly  belong  to  the  avi-fauna  of  Xorth  America. 


Crotophnsn  ani. 
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It  is  coniiiioti  tlironrjhout  the  AVest  Tiulies,  and  in  South  America  as  far  south 
as  r.razil.  Gosso  statt's  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  of  Jamaica- 
In  speaking  of  its  breeding  habits  he  mentions  tliat  it  was  universally  imvi- 
tained  by  the  inhabitants  that  these  birds  unite  and  build  in  company  an 
in\mense  nest  of  basket-work,  made  bv  the  united  labors  of  the  flock.  This 
is  said  to  be  placed  on  a  higli  tree,  whore  many  parents  bring  forth  and  edu- 
cate a  common  family.  This  statement  is  reiterated  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  says 
that  a  small  tlock  of  about  six  individuals  build  but  one  lar«(e  and  capacious 
nest,  to  which  they  resort  in  common,  and  rear  their  youn"  toirether. 

In  July  Mr.  (losse  found  the  nest  of  one  of  these  birds  in  a  nurzvma 
tree.  It  was  a  large  mass  of  interwoven  twigs,  and  was  lined  with  leaves. 
There  were  eight  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the  shells  of  many  others  were  scat- 
tered beneath  the  tree. 

^Fr.  Newton  found  these  birds  very  commor  in  St.  Croix.  He  mentions 
meeting  with  a  nest  of  this  species  June  17.  It  was  about  five  feet  from 
the  gi-ound,  on  a  large  tamarind-tree.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  rude  collection 
of  sticks  and  twigs,  large  and  deep,  partly  filled  with  dry  leaves,  among 
which  were  fourteen  eggs,  and  around  the  margin  were  stuck  upright  a  few 
dead  twigs  of  tamarind.  Five  days  afterwards-hc  went  to  the  nest,  where  he 
found  but  nine  eggs,  two  of  which  he  took.  Three  days  later  he  found  but 
four  eggs  in  the  nest,  it  having  been  robbed  in  the  interim ;  but  six  days 
afterwards  the  number  had  again  been  increased  to  eight,  lie  never  found 
the  eggs  covered  up  as  if  intentionally  done.  Tlie  nest  was  evidently  com- 
mon property.  There  were  generally  two  or  three  birds  sitting  close  to  or 
on  it,  and  up  in  the  tree  perhaps  four  or  five  more,  who  would  continue 
screeching  all  the  time  he  was  there.  Mr.  Xewton  adds  that  when  the  eixsr 
is  fresh  the  cretaceous  deposit  on  t)ie  shell  is  very  soft  and  easily  scored, 
but  it  soon  hardens.  It  is  mentioned  in  De  Sagra's  list  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon birds  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hamilton,  in  his  interesting  paper  (Ibis,  July,  1871)  on  the 
birds  of  Bmzil,  mentions  finding  this  species  very  common  at  Santo  Paulo. 
There  was  scarcely  an  open  jnece  of  ground  where  there  were  but  few  bushes 
that  had  not  its  flock  of  these  birds.  They  were  especially  fond  of  mai-shy 
ground.  They  were  also  often  to  be  seen  running  about  among  a  herd  of 
cattle,  picking  up  the  insects  disturbed  by  the  animals.  They  seemed  utter- 
ly regardless  of  danger,  and  would  scarcely  do  more  than  flit  from  one  bush 
to  another,  even  when  the  numbers  of  thnir  flock  were  being  greatly  thinned 
When  concealed  in  the  long  grass,  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  almost 
trodden  on  before  rising.  The  Brazilians  seldom  molest  them,  as  their  flesh 
is  not  good  to  eat. 

This  bird  is  known  as  the  Black  Witch  in  St.  Croix, —  a  name  Mr.  Newton 
sup])oses  to  be  due  to  its  peculiar  call-note,  which  sounds  like  qur-yufh.  Its 
familiar  habits  and  its  grotesque  appearance  make  it  universally  known.  It 
is  a  favorite  object  of  attack  to  the  Chickaree  Flycatcher,  in  which  encoun- 
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ters  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  presence  of  mind,  and  to  be  forced  to  make  an  igno- 
minious retreat. 

Tliese  birds  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  collections  of  cattle  and  horses, 
upon  the  bodies  of  whicli  they  are  often  seen  to  alight,  feeding  upon  the 
ticks  with  wliich  they  are  infested.  They  are  at  once  familiar  and  wary, 
jiornutting  a  limited  acquaintance,  but  a  too  near  approach  sets  the  whole 
flock  in  motion.  It  moves  in  a  very  peculiar  gliding  Hight.  In  feeding  it 
is  omnivorous ;  besides  insects  of  all  kinds,  sucli  as  ticks,  grasshoppers,  bee- 
tles, etc.,  it  eats  berries  of  various  kinds,  lizards,  and  other  kinds  of  food. 
It  catches  insects  on  the  ground  by  very  active  jumps,  pursues  them  on  the 
wing,  and  with  its  sliarp  thin  bill  digs  them  out  in  the  earth.  They  hop 
about  and  over  the  bodies  of  cattle,  especially  when  they  are  lyi'.g  down, 
and  when  grazing  they  have  been  observed  clinging  to  a  cow's  tail,  picking 
insects  from  it  as  far  down  even  as  its  extremity. 

^Ir.  Hill  states  that  these  birds  are  downward,  not  upward,  climbers. 
They  enter  a  tree  by  alighting  on  the  extremity  of  some  main  l)ranch,  and 
reach  its  centre  by  creeping  along  the  stem,  and  seldom  penetrate  far  among 
the  leaves. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  regularly  oval  shape,  equally  obtuse  at 
either  end.  In  color  they  are  of  a  uniform  light-blue,  with  a  very  sliglit 
tinge  of  green.  This  is  usually  covered,  but  not  entirely  concealed,  by  a 
white  cretaceous  coating.  When  fresh,  this  may  readily  be  rubbed  off,  but 
becomes  hard  and  not  easily  removed.  The  eggs  vary  in  size  from  1.40  to 
1.50  inches  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  1.10  to  1.15  inches. 
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Family  FICIDiE.  —  The  Woodpeckers. 

Char.  Outer  toe  turned  backwards  permanently,  not  versatile  laterally,  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tongue  capable  of  great  protrusion. 

The  preceding  characters  combined  ajjpear  to  express  the  essential  char- 
acters of  the  Picidcc.  In  addition,  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  tonu^ue  itself  is 
quite  small,  Hat,  and  short,  acute  and  horny,  usually  :irmeu  along  the  edges 
with  recurved  liooks.  The  horns  of  the  hyoid  apparatus  are  generally  very 
long,  and  curve  round  the  back  of  the  skull,  frequently  to  the  base  of  the 
bill,  i)laying  in  a  sheath,  when  the  tongue  is  thrown  forward  out  of  the 
mouth  to  transfix  an  insect. 

There  are  twelve  tail-feathers,  of  which  the  outer  is,  however,  very  small 
and  rudimentary  (lying  concealed  between  the  outer  and  adjacent  feathei's), 
so  that  only  ten  are  usually  counted.  Tlie  tail  is  uparly  even,  or  cuneate, 
never  forked,  the  shafts  very  rigid  in  the  true  Woodpeckers  ;  soft  in  Picumni- 
ncc  and  Yungincc.  The  outer  primary  is  generally  Aery  short,  or  spurious, 
but  not  wanting.  The  bill  is  chisel  or  wed^e  shaped,  with  sharp  angles 
and  ridges  and  straight  culmen ;  sometimes  the  culmen  is  a  little  curved, 
in  which  case  it  is  sniootlier,  and  without  the  ridges.  The  tarsi  in  the  Xorth 
American  forms  are  covered  with  large  plates  anteriorly,  posteriorly  with 
small  ones,  usually  more  or  less  polygonal.  The  claws  are  compressed, 
much  curved,  verv  stroncj  and  acute. 

The  Picidcc  are  found  all  over  the  world  with  the  exception  of  Madagascar, 
Australia,  the  Moluccas,  and  Polynesia.  America  is  well  provided  witli 
them,  more  than  half  of  the  described  species  belonging  to  the  New  World. 

The  subfamilies  of  the  PicUla'  may  be  most  easily  distinguished  as  follows, 
although  other  characters  could  readily  be  given  :  — 

Picinae.     Tail-feathers  pointed,  and  lanceolate  at  end ;  the  shafts  very 
rigid,  thickened  and  elastic. 

Ficumninse.  Tail  soft  and  short,  about  half  the  length  ot^wing ;  the  feath- 
ers without  stiffened  shafts,  rather  narrow,  linear,  and  rounded  at  end. 
Yunginae.     Tail  soft-  and  rather  long,  about  three  fourths  the  length  of 
wing;  the  feathers  broad,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  end. 

Of  these  subfamilies  the  Plcinm  alone  occur  north  of  Mexico.  The 
Yung ina\  to  v{\\iQ\\  the  well-known  Wryneck  of  England  {Jynx  torquilla) 
belongs,  are  exclusively  Old  World;  the  Picumnincc  belong  principally  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  America,  although  a  few  species  occur  in  Africa  and 
India.  One  species,  Picvmnvs  micromcgas,  Sundevall,  belongs  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, although  erroneously  assigned  to  Brazil.  This  is  the  giant  of  the 
group,  being  about  the  size  of  the  White-bellied  Xuthatch  {Sitta  caroh'mnsis) 
the  other  species  being  mostly  very  diminutive,  varying  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  lemith. 

o 
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Subfamily   PICINiE. 

The  diagnosis  on  the  preceding  page  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  group 
from  its  allies,  without  the  necessity  of  going  into  greater  detail.  It  in- 
cludes by  i'ar  the  largest  percentage  of  the  Picidct,  and  in  the  great  variations 
of  form  has  heen  variously  subdivided  by  authors  into  sections.  Professor 
Sundevall,  in  his  able  monograph,^  establishes  the  following  four  series,  refer- 
ring all  to  the  single  genus  Picus :  — 

I.  Angusticollea.  Neck  slender,  elongated.  Nostrils  concealed  by 
bristles.     Tiiil-feathers  black  or  brownish,  immaculate. 

II.  Securirostres.  Neck  not  slender,  and  shorter.  Nostrils  concealed 
by  bristles.  Bill  stout,  cuneate,  with  tlie  nasal  ridges  widely  distant 
from  each  other. 

III.  liigonirostres.  Neck  not  slender.  Nostrils  covered,  nasal  ridges 
of  bill  placed  near  the  culmen  (or  at  least  nearer  it  than  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  mandible),  for  the  most  part  ohsolete  anteriorly. 

IV.  NudinarcB.  Nostrils  open,  uncovered  by  bristly  hairs.  Neck  and 
bill  various. 

Of  these  series,  the  first  and  second  correspond  with  Picece,  as  given  below, 
while  Centurece  and  Colaptcce  both  belong  to  Ligonirostres.  The  Nudinares 
are  not  represented  in  North  America,  and  by  only  one  group,  Celeus,  in  any 
portion  of  the  continent. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  Picince,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  discuss 
the  relationship  of  the  North  American  species  to  the  Picina'  in  general, 
referring  to  Sundevall's  work,  and  the  monographs  of  Malherbe  and  Cassin, 
for  information  on  the  subject.  For  our  present  purposes  they  may  be  con- 
veniently, even  if  artificially,  arranged  in  the  following  sections :  — 

Piceae.  Bill  variable  in  length ;  the  outlines  above  and  below  nearly 
straijrht ;  the  ends  truncated ;  a  prominent  ridge  on  the  side  of  the 
mandible  springing  from  the  middle  of  the  base,  or  a  little  below,  and 
running  out  either  on  the  commissure,  or  exten<ling  parallel  to  and  a 
little  above  it,  to  the  end,  sometimes  obliterated  or  confluent  with  the 
lateral  bevel  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  considerably  overhung  by  the  lateral 
ridge,  more  or  less  linear,  and  concealed  by  thick  bushy  tufts  of  feathers 
at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Outer  posterior  toe  generally  longer  tlian  the 
anterior. 

Centureae.  Bill  rather  longr ;  the  outlines,  that  of  the  culmen  espe- 
cially, decidedly  curved.  The  lateral  ridjre  much  nearest  the  culmen, 
and,  though  quite  di.stinct  at  the  base,  disappearinfr  before  coming  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  mandible  ;  not  overhanging  the  nostrils,  which 
are  broadly  oval,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  not  concealed  by  the  bristly 
featluMs  at  the  base.  Outer  pair  of  toes  nearly  equal;  the  anterior 
rather  longer. 
Colapteae.    Bill  rather  long,  much  depressed,  and  the  upper  outline 

^  Conspcdufi  nvunn  jncinarwn.     Stockholm,  1866. 
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much  curved  to  the  acutely  pointed  (not  truncate)  tip.  The  commissure 
considerably  curved.  Bill  without  any  ridges.  The  nostrils  liroadly 
oval,  and  much  exposed.    Anterior  outer  toe  longest. 

The  preceding  diagnoses  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  three  groups  suf- 
ficiently for  our  present  purposes  ;  tlie  bill  being  strongest  in  the  ricuuv  and 
best  fitted  for  cutting  into  trees  by  its  more  perfect  wedge-shape,  witli 
strengtliening  ridges,  as  well  as  by  the  lateral  bevelling  of  both  mandibles, 
which  are  nearly  et[ual  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  with  their  (jutlincs 
nearly  straight.  The  lateral  ridge  is  prominent,  extending  to  the  edge  or 
end  of  the  bill,  and  overhangs  the  nostrils,  which  are  narrow  and  hidden. 
The  Centurece  and  the  Colaptccc  have  the  upper  mandible  more  curved 
(the  commissure  likewise),  the  lower  mandible  smaller  and  weaker,  the 
bill  with  little  or  no  lateral  bevelling.  The  nostrils  are  broadly  oval  and 
exposed.  In  the  former,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  lateral  ridge  visible 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  bill ;  while  in  the  other  there 
is  no  ridge  at  all,  and  the  mandible  is  greatly  curved. 

In  all  the  species  of  North  American  Woodpeckers,  there  is  more  or  less 
red  on  the  head  in  the  male,  and  frequently  in  the  female.  The  eggs  of  all 
are  lustrous  polished  white,  w^ithout  any  markings,  and  laid  in  hollow  trees, 
upon  a  bed  of  cliips,  no  material  being  carried  in  for  the  construction  of  the 
nest. 

Section    PICE^. 

With  the  common  characters,  as  already  given,  there  are  several  well- 
marked  generic  groups  in  tliis  section  of  Woodpeckers  which  may  be  arranged 
for  the  United  States  species  as  follows  :  — 

A*  Posterior  outer  toe  longer  than  the  anterior  outer  one.      (Fourth  toe  longer 
than  third.) 

a.  Lateral  ridge  starting  above  the  middle  of  the    base   of  the   bill,  and 

extending  to  the  tip. 

1.  Campephilus.  Lateral  ridge  above  the  middle  of  the  lateral  profile 
of  the  bill  when  opposite  the  end  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  ovate,  and 
rounded  anteriorly.  Bill  much  depressed,  very  long ;  gonys  very  long. 
Posterior  outer  toe  considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.  Primaries 
long,  attenuated  towards  the  tip.  Spurious  quill  nearly  half  the  second. 
Shafts  of  four  middle  tail-feathers  remarkably  stout,  of  equal  size,  and 
abruptly  very  much  larger  than  the  others ;  two  middle  tail-feathers 
narrower  towards  bases  than  towards  end.*     A  pointed  occipital  crest. 

2.  Picus.  Lateral  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  profile  opposite  the 
end  of  the  nostrils,  whi<'h  are  ovate  and  sharp-pointed  anteriorly.  Bill 
moderate,  nearly  as  broad  as  high. 

^  A  character  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  genus,  and  distinguishing  them  from  the 
.s))eci;*s  of  evevy  other  ;  this  |)eeuliar  form  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  is  caused  principally  by  a 
folding  of  the  webs  downwai d.  ahno-t  against  each  other.  The  under  surfaces  of  the  shafts  have 
a  very  deep  groove  their  whole  length,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  gemis. 
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Outer  hind  toe  moderately  longer  than  the  outer  fore  toe.  Primaries 
broad  to  the  tip,  and  rounded.  Spurious  primary  not  one  third  the 
second  quill. 

3.  Picoides.  Lateral  ridfre  below  the  middle  of  the  protile,  opposite 
the  end  ol'  the  ovate  acute  nostrils,  which  it  greatly  overhangs.  Bill 
greatly  depressed  ;  lower  mandible  deeper  than  the  upper.  Inner 
hind  toe  wanting,  leaving  only  three  toes.  Tufts  of  uasal  bristles  very 
full  and  long. 

b.  Lateral  ridge  starting  below  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
running  lu?  a  distimt  ridge  into  the  edge  of  the  conunissure  at  about  its 
midille ;  the  terminal  half  of  the  mandible  rounded  on  the  sides,  although 
the  truncate  tip  is  distinctly  bevelled  laterally.  » 

4.  Sphyropicus.  Nostrils  considerably  overhung  by  the  lateral  ridge, 
very  small,  linear.  Gonys  as  long  as  the  culmen,  from  the  nostrils. 
Tips  of  tail-feathers  elongated  and  linear,  not  cuneate.  Wings  very 
long ;  exposed  portion  of  spurious  primary  about  one  fourth  that  of 
second  quill. 

B«  Posterior  outer  toe  considerably  shorter  than  the  anterior  outer  one.    (Fourth 
toe  shorter  than  third). 

5.  Hylotomus.  Bill  depressed.  Lateral  ridge  above  the  middle  of 
the  lateral  prolile  near  the  base.  Nostrils  elliptical,  wide,  and  rounded 
anteriorly.  Tail  almost  as  in  Splnjropicus.  A  pointed  occipital  crest, 
as  in  Ciimpephilus^  and  not  found  in  the  other  genera. 

The  arrangement  in  the  preceding  diagnosis  i.s  perhaps  not  perfectly 
natural,  although  sufficiently  so  for  our  present  purpose.  Thus,  Hylotomus, 
in  having  the  lateral  ridge  extending  to  the  end  of  the  bill,  is  like  Picas, 
but  the  nostrils  are  broader,  more  open,  and  not  acute  anteriorly.  The  tail- 
feathers  of  Sphyropicus  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  others  in  being 
abruptly  acuminate,  the  points  elongated,  narrow,  and  nearly  linear,  instead 
of  being  gently  cuneate  at  the  ends.  Ccdnpcpliilus  and  Hylotomus  belong 
to  Sundevall's  August icoUcs,  with  their  long  slender  neck,  and  elongated 
occipital  crest  {Di'yocopina\  Cab.)  ;  the  other  genera  to  Sccurirostres,  with 
shorter,  thicker  neck,  and  no  crest  {Hendrocopince,  Cab.).  But  no  two 
genera  iu  the  subfamily  are  more  distinct  than  Campcphiliis  and  Hylotomus. 


< 

o 


Genus    CAMFEPHILUS,    Gray. 

Crtm^j9A/7M,9,  Gr.\y,  List  of  Genera?  1840.     (Vy\}G,  C.  principalis.) 
MajapiciiSy  Malherbe,  Mem.  Ac.  de  Metz,  1S49,  317. 

Gen.  Guar.  Bill  considerably  longer  than  the  head,  much  depressed,  or  broader  than 
high  at  the  base,  becoming  somewhat  compressed  near  the  middle  and  gradually  bevelled 
off  at  the  tip.  Culmen  verv  sliirhtlv  curved,  cronvs  as  concave,  the  curve  scarcely  ap- 
preciable  ;  commissure  straight.  Culmen  with  a  parallel  riilge  on  each  side,  starting  a 
little  al)Ove  the  centre  of  the  basal  outline  of  the  bill,  the  ridge  projecting  outwards  and 
downwards,  and  a  slight  concavity  l)etween  it  and  the  acute  ridge  of  the  culmen.  Gonys 
consi<lerably  more  than  half  the  commissme.  Nostrils  oval  below  the  lateral  ridge  near 
the  base  of  the  hill;  cont^oaled  by  the  bristly  feathers  directed  forward.  Similar  feathers 
are  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  chin. 
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Feet  large;  outer  liiinl  toe  nmch  lotiirrst ;  claw  of  innrr  fore  too  n'arhing  to  middle  of 
outer  fore  claw  :  inner  hind  too  scarcrlv  more  than  half  the  outer  one  ;  its  diiw  reaching 
as  far  as  tiie  hase  of  the  inner  anterior  claw,  considerahly  more  tlian  half  the  outer 
anterior  toe.  Tarsus  rather  shorter  than  the  inner  t'ore  toe.  Tail  long,  euneate;  shafts 
of  the  four  middle  feathers  ahrujUly  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  with  a  deep  groove 


'  Campej^ilus  principalis. 

running  continuouf^ly  along  their  under  surface  ;  webs  of  the  two  middle  feathers 
deflected,  almost  against  each  other,  so  that  the  feathers  appear  narrower  at  the  base 
than  terminally.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest; 
sixth  secondary  longest,  leaving  six  ''  tertials,"  instead  of  three  or  four  as  usual ;  primaries 
long,  attenuated.  Color  continuous  black,  relieved  by  white  patches.  Head  with  a 
pointed  occipital  crest. 


This  genus  embraces  the  largest  known  kind  of  "Woodpecker,  and  is  con- 
fined to  America.  Of  the  two  species  usually  assigned  to  it,  only  one  occurs 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  C.  impcrialis,  given  by  Audubon, 
and  by  subsequent  authors  on  his  credit,  really  belonging  to  Southern  ^lexico 
and  (^entral  America.     The  diagnoses  of  tlie  species  are  as  follows  :  — 
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Common  ('ii.\K.\fTKns.  Itill  ivorv-whitr,  Rody  cntinly  t:lossy  Muo-Mack.  A 
srapiilar  strijK',  srcniidiirii's.  ciids  »»l'  iniHT  primaries,  aii<l  undor  win^'-covcrts, 
\vlui«'.     Crrst  scarlft  in  tin-  male,  Mark  in  tin*  I'l'inalc. 

1.  C.  principalis.  A  wliitc  stripe  on  eacli  side  of  the  neck.  Bristly 
IcutlHTs  at  ill*'  l>as«>  of  the  hill  white. 

White  lu'ck-stripe  not  extcndiujj:  to  tin-  Itjise  of  the  bill.  I^laek 
feathers  of  crest  lonjrer  than  the  searh't.  Wing,  lO.OO  ;  eulnu  n,  2.<iO. 
IInl).     (Julf  reL'ioti  of  I'nitefl  States  ....       \i\r.  ]>  r  i  )t  ri  pnl  i  s. 

White  stripe  reaejiin<r  the  base  of  the  hill.  Scarlet  feathers  of  crest 
lonjrer  than  the  l)lack.     Winjr,  O.oO  ;  euhnen,  2.40.    Ilab.    Ciiha  .   var.  hairdi} 

2.  C.  imperialis.  No  white  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  neek.  More  white 
on  the  winjrs.  Hristly  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  black.  Ilah.  Sonth 
Mexico ;  Guatemala. 


Campephilus  principalis,  Gray. 

lYOBT-BILLED  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  principal  is,  Linx.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  173.  —  Wii.sox,  Am.  Om.  IV,  1811,  20,  pi. 
xxxix,  f.  t).  —  Wa(;lkr,  Syst.  Avium,  1827,  No.  1.  —  Ari>.  Oni.  liioj,'.  I,  18-32,  341  ; 
V,  52.'),  pi.  Ixvi.  —  In.  Birds  America,  IV,  1842,  214,  pi.  cclvi.  — SrxDKV.vi.L,  Consp. 
Pic.  4.  Demlrocnpus  primipalis,  Hox.  lust,  1838,  Cauiprphilus  prinri/t'ifis,  On  AY, 
List  Genera,  1840.  —  Raikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  83,  Cab.  k  Hkin.  Mus.  Ilrin.  IV,  ii, 
100.  —  DuEssEi:,  Ibis,  186-i,  468  (breeds  in  Brazos  and  Trinity,  T«'.\as).  —  Gijay,  Cat. 
53.  —  Al.l.KX,  Birds  K.  Florida,  301.  Driiotoinaa  {Mafapicus)  prituipnh's,  ]i<»x.  Con. 
Zyg.  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  7.  Dryixopus  jtrincijmlis.  Bos.  C(»nsp.  1850,  132.  irhitc-billcd 
}Voo(1jh'ck\  ■',  Catesby,  Car.  I,  16.  —  Penxaxt,  Latham. 

Sr'.  CtiAa.  Fourth  and  fifth  quills  erpial ;  third  a  little  ."shorter.  Bill  horn-white. 
Body  entirely  of  a  glossy  blue-black  (glossed  ^vith  green  below)  ;  a  white  stripe  beginning 
half  an  inch  posterior  to  the  commissure,  and  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
extending  do^vn  each  side  of  the  back.  Under  wing-coverts,  and  the  entire  exposed 
portion  of  the  secondary  quills,  with  ends  of  the  inner  primaries,  bristles,  and  a  short 
stripe  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  white.  Crest  scarlet,  upper  surfixce  black.  Length.  21.00; 
wing,  1().00.  Female  similar,  without  any  red  on  the  head,  and  with  two  ispots  of  white 
on  the  end  of  the  outer  tail-feather. 

Hah.  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  North  to  North  Carolina  and  mouth  of  the 
Ohio;  west  to  Arkansas  and  Eastern  Texa.«!.  Localities:  Brazos  and  Trinity  Rivers, 
Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  4G8,  breeds). 

In  the  male  the  entire  crown  (with  it.s  elongated  feathers)  is  black.  The 
scarlet  commences  jnst  above  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and,  passing  backwards 
a  short  distance,  widens  behind  and  bends  down  as  far  as  the  level  of  tlie 
under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  feathers  which  spring  from  the  back  of 
the  head  are  much  elongated  above ;  considerably  longer  than  those  of 
the  crown.  In  the  specimen  before  ns  the  black  feathers  of  the  crest  do 
not  reach  as  far  back  as  the  scarlet. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Cuban  variety  of  the  Ivory-billed 

1  CamprphiJvs  hairdi,  Carsix,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1863,  322  (Cuba).  —  Guxdlach,  Repertorium, 
T,  1866,  293.  —Ib.  Cab.  Jour.  1866,  352.     Hah.  Cuba. 
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Woodpecker  named  C.  htinll  l»y  Mr.  Cassin,  and  dilVfiini,'  in  smaller  si/e  ; 
extension  of  the  white  eheck-stript!  to  the  mtv  hase  of  tlie  hill,  and  the 
excess  in  lenj^th  of  the  ni»{K'r  hhick  feathurs  nf  tlie  crest  over  the  scarlet. 
These  features  appear  to  1x5  constant,  and  characteristic  of  a  local  race. 

For  the  reasons  already  adduced,  we  drop  (J.  imjirrudis  from  thu  list  of 
Xorth  American  birds,  although  jrivt-n  as  sucli  hy  Auduhon. 

HAniTs.  So  far  as  we  have  information  in  re^'ard  to  the  j^'eoj^raijliical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Ivory-l)ilied  Woodpecker,  it  is  chicHy  lestricted  in  its  range 
to  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
and  especially  to  those  borderin;^ 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Wilson 
states  that  very  few,  if  any,  are 
ever  found  north  of  Virginia, 
and  not  many  even  in  that  State. 
His  first  specimen  was  obtained 
near  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  is 
not  migratory,  but  is  a  resident 
where  found. 

Mr.  Audubon,  who  is  more 
full  than  any  other  writer  in  his 
account  of  this  bird,  assigns  to  it  a 
more  extended  distribution.  He 
states  that  in  descending  the 
Ohio  Iiiver  he  met  with  it  near 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Mississippi,  and  adds  that  it 
is  frequently  met  with  in  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  latter 
river  either  downwards  towards 
the  sea,  or  upwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Missouri.  On  the  At- 
lantic he  was  inclined  to  make  Korth  Carolina  the  limit  of  its  northern 
distribution,  though  now  and  then  individuals  of  the  species  have  been 
accidentally  met  with  as  far  north  as  Maryland.  To  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi  he  states  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  dense  forests  bordering  the 
streams  which  empty  into  it,  from  the  ver\'  declivities  of  tlie  IJocky  Moun- 
tains. The  lower  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  North  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  are,  however,  its  favorite  resorts,  and  in  those 
States  it  constantly  resides. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  the  timber  on  the  Arkansas  Ttiver, 
and  in  Eastern  Texas,  but  quite  rarely  in  l)oth  places.  It  was  not,  however, 
met  with  in  any  other  of  the  government  expeditions,  either  to  the  Pacific, 
in  the  survey  of  the  railroad  routes,  or  in  that  for  the  survey  of  the  Mexican 
boundary  line.    It  is  given  as  a  bird  of  Cuba  by  De  la  Sagra,  in  his  catalogue 
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of  the  Mnls  o\'  tliJit  island,  as  olhserved  l>y  liiiii,  OctnlKM*,  1S.')(I,  uikI  l»y  Dr. 
Juliii  (uindhicli,  ill  liis  list  of  tlu'  birds  that  Ihi'imI  in  Cuha.  It  is  not  nu'ii- 
tioiied  hv  Gosse  aiiioii*'  the  hirds  «)t'  Janiaifa,  nor  l»v  tluj  Newtons  as  found 
in  St.  Croix.  As  it  is  ncjt  a  nii^ratorv  l>iid,  it  may  ht*  ruj^'arded  jis  hreedin*,'  in 
all  its  localities,  except  where  it  is  t»l>N  iously  an  accidental  visitant. 

Wilson,  who  never  met  with  the  nest  of  this  Woodpecker,  states,  on  tlie 
authority  of  relial)le  informants,  that  it  breeds  in  the  lar^e-tinihered  cypress 
swamps  of  the  Carolinas.  In  the  trunks  of  these  trees  at  a  considerahle 
height  fnmi  the  ground,  both  parents  w«»rkin^'  alternately,  these  birds  di^^  out 
a  larije  and  ca]»acious  cavitv  for  their  e<i''s  and  voun«'.  Trees  thus  duii  out 
have  fre([ueiitly  been  cut  down  with  both  the  eg^'s  and  the  young  in  them. 
The  hole  was  described  to  Wilson  as  fjenerally  a  little  windin<j:,  to  keej»  out 
the  rain,  and  sometimes  live  feet  deep.  The  e<j:^s  were  said  to  be  j^eiierally 
four,  sometimes  Hve  in  number,  as  lsir«;e  as  jaillets',  jaire  white,  and  e(|ually 
thick  at  l)oth  ends.  The  young  make  their  ajfpearance  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  June. 

!Mr.  Audubon,  whose  account  (»f  the  breeding-habits  of  the  Tvory-bill  is 
given  from  his  own  inmiediate  ob.servations,  su])plies  a  more  minute  and  de- 
tailed history  of  its  nesting.  He  states  that  it  breeds  earlier  in  spring  than 
anv  utiier  species  of  its  tribe,  and  that  he  has  observed  it  boring  a  h<de  lor 
tiiat  ])urpose  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  March.  This  hole  he  lielieved  to 
be  .^Ivays  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  live  tree,  generally  an  ash  or  a  hackberry, 
and  at  a  great  height.  It  pays  great  regard  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
tree  and  the  inclination  of  the  trunk,  both  with  a  view  to  retirement  antl  to 
secure  the  a])erture  against  rains.  To  prevent  the  latter  injury,  the  hole  is 
generally  dug  immediately  under  the  protection  of  a  large  branch.  It  is 
first  bored  horizontally  a  few  inches,  then  directly  downward,  and  ncjt  in  a 
spiral  direction,  as  Wilson  was  informed.  This  cavity  is  sometimes  not 
more  than  ten  inches  in  depth,  while  at  other  times  it  reaches  nearly  three 
feet  downward  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  older  the  bird,  the  deeper  its 
hole,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Audubon.  The  average  diameter  of  the  different 
nests  which  ^Ir.  Audubon  examined  was  about  seven  inches  in  the  inner 
parts,  although  the  entrance  is  only  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird. 
Both  birds  work  most  assiduously  in  makintj  these  excavations.  ^Ir.  Audu- 
bon  states  that  in  two  instances  Avhere  the  Woodpeckers  saw  him  watching 
them  at  their  labors,  wliile  they  were  diguing  their  nests,  they  abandoned 
them.  For  the  first  brood,  he  states,  there  are  generally  six  eggs.  These  are 
dejmsited  on  a  few  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  are  of  a  pure  white 
color.  The  young  may  be  seen  creeping  out  of  their  holes  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  venture  to  fiy  to  any  other  tree.  The  second  brood  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  loth  of  August.  In  Kentucky  and  Indiana  the  Tvory- 
l)ill  seldom  raises  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season.  Its  llight  is  described 
by  Audubon  as  graceful  in  the  extreme,  though  seldom  prolonged  to  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  at  a  time,  except  when  it  has  occasion  to  cross  a 
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hxT'^i'  liviT.  It  tlii'ii  Hies  in  tlcc])  uiululation^^,  njMMiin*,'  its  win^s  at  first  to 
thi'ir  lull  extent,  jinil  nearly  closing'  them  to  renew  their  impulse.  The 
transit  Irnm  tree  to  tree  is  jHMtormed  l»y  a  sinj^le  sweep,  as  if  the  hinl  had 
lieen  swun^'  in  a  eurve«l  line  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Kxeept  (luring  the  love-seaaon  it  never  utters  a  sound  when  on  the  winj^. 
On  alij^diting,  or  when,  in  aseendin^'  a  tree,  it  leaps  a^^ainst  the  upper  j»arts 
of  the  trunk,  its  reniarkahle  voiee  may  K'  constantly  heard  in  a  clear,  loud, 
and  rather  plaintiye  tone,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
rcsemhlinj^  the  false  hi^h  note  of  a  clarionet.  This  may  he  represented  hy 
the  monosyllahle  ^Kfif  thrice  repeated. 

The  food  of  this  Woodpecker  consists  princii)ally  of  beetles,  larva',  and 
larj^e  grubs.  They  are  also  especially  fond  of  ripe  wihl  grapes,  which  they 
eat  with  great  avidity,  hanging  by  their  claws  to  the  vines,  often  in  the 
position  of  a  Titmouse.  They  also  eat  rijte  pei'simmons,  hackberries,  and 
other  fruit,  but  are  not  known  to  disturb  standing  corn  nor  the  fruits  of  the 
orchard. 

These  birds  attack  decaying  trees  so  energetically  as  often  to  cause  them 
to  fall.  So  great  is  their  strength,  that  Audubon  has  known  one  of  them 
to  detach,  at  a  single  blow,  a  strij)  of  bark  eight  inches  long,  and,  by  begin- 
ning at  the  top  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  tear  (liX  the  bark  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  all  the  while  .sounding  its  loud 
notes. 

Mr.  Audubon  further  states  that  this  species  generally  moves  in  pairs,  that 
the  female  is  the  least  shy  and  the  most  clamorous,  and  that,  except  when 
digging  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  they  are  not  known  to 
excavate  living  trees,  but  only  those  attacked  by  worms.  When  wounded, 
they  seek  the  nearest  tree,  and  a.scend  with  great  rapidity  hy  successive  hops. 
When  taken  by  the  hand,  they  strike  with  great  violence,  and  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  their  bills  and  claws. 

Mr.  Dresser  states  that  these  birds  were  found  on  the  Brazos  River,  and 
also  on  the  Trinity,  where  they  were  by  no  means  rare. 

Wilson  dwells  at  some  length  and  with  great  force  njjon  the  great  value 
of  these  birds  to  our  forests.  They  never  injure  sound  trees,  only  those 
tliseased  and  infested  with  insects.  The  pine  timber  of  the  Southern  States 
is  often  destroyed,  thousands  of  acres  in  a  season,  bv  the  larvai  of  certain  in- 
sects.  In  Wilson's  day  this  was  noticeable  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  blind  destruction  of  this  and  other 
insect-eating  birds. 

An  egg  of  this  species  (Smith.  Coll.,  No.  16,196)  taken  near  AVilming- 
ton,  N.  C,  by  ^Ir.  N.  Giles,  measures  1.35  inches  in  length  by  .95  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  It  is  of  a  highly  polished  porcelain  whiteness,  and  is  nuich 
more  oblong  iu  shape  and  more  pointed  than  are  the  eggs  of  Hylotomus 
pilcatus. 
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Picus  viUosus. 


Genus  PZCUS,   Lixn.«:u8. 

Picus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1748.     (Tyix*,  Picus  martiiu%  L.) 

Gen.  Char.     JJill  equal  to  the  IhnkI,  or  a  little  longer ;  the  lateral  ridfjes  conspiouoiis, 

starting  about  the  iui<M!e  of  tho 
base  of  the  bill  ;  the  basal 
elonjrated  oval  nostrils  nearest 
the  eoMiinissure  ;  the  ridj^es  of 
the  euhnen  ami  gonys  a«.'ute, 
and  very  nearly  straight,  or 
slightly  eonvex  towards  the 
tip;  the  bill  but  little  broader 
than  high  at  the  base,  bccominj^ 
conipressod  eonsiderably  before 
the  middle.  Feet  niueh  as  in 
Cninpephibis ;  the  outer  pos- 
terior toe  longest ;  the  outer 
anterior  about  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  inner  an- 
terior ;  the  inner  posterior 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  claw 
of  the  inner  anterior.  Tarsus  about  ecpial  to  the  inner  rnterior  toe ;  shorter  than  the 
two  other  long  toes.  Win^is  rather  long,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  lail,  rather  rounded  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest :  the  quills  rather  broad  and  rounded. 

In  the  genus  Picus,  as  characterized  above,  are  contained  several  sub- 
divisions more  or  less  entitled  to  distinct  rank,  and  coiTesponding  with 
peculiar  patterns  of  coloration.  Thus,  takinj^^  the  1\  rillosus  as  the  type,  F. 
horealU  has  proportionally  much  longer  primaries ;  the  spurious  primary 
smaller ;  the  bill  is  considerably  more  attenuated,  and  even  concave  in  its 
lateral  outlines.  Tlie  wings  are  still  longer  in  P.  alholarvatus.  The  species 
may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  — 

A*  Black   above,   and   white   beneath.     Wings   spotted    with    white ;  a   black 
maxillary  stripe. 

a.  Two  white  stripes  on  the  side  of  the  head,  one  above,  and  the  other 
below,  the  ear-coverts,  which  are  mostly  black.  First  quill  shorter  than 
sixth.  Tail-f».'uthers  broad  and  obtuse  at  ends,  the  narrowed  tips  of  middle 
feathers  very  short. 

DR70BATES,  Boie.  Middle  of  back  streaked  longitudinally  and  con- 
tinuously with  white.  Maxillary  an<l  auricular  black  stripes  not  con- 
fluent ;  the  latter  running  into  the  black  of  the  nape.  Beneath  white 
without  .<!pots.    Red  of  head  confined  to  a  narrow  nuchal  band. 

1.  P.  villosus.     Outer  tail-featliers  immaculate  white,  great  va- 
riation in  si/.e  with  latitude.     Length,  7.00  to  10.00. 

All  the  quills,  with  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts,  with 
large  white  spots.     Hah.  Eastern  North  America      .     var.  v  ill  onus. 
t        Innermost  quills  and  some  of  the  coverts  entirely  black, 
or  unspotted  with  white.     Remaining  spots  reduced  in  si^^e. 
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•'  (Var.  jnrdini  similar,  but  much  smaller,  7.0<),  ami  lower  partn 
smoky-brown.)  Ilah.  MitMlo  and  western  North  America, 
nml  south  to  Custu  Uica var.  harriai, 

2.  P.  pubescena.  Outer  tuil-feather  white,  with  trausversu  black 
bands;  len<,'tli  about  0.2.'>. 

All  the  <iuills.  with  middle  and  frreater  winjr-eoverts,  with 
lar^'e  white  sjK)ts.     Ifah.    Eastern  North  America  .  var.  pHhencenn, 

Inn  .nioMt  quills  and  some  of  the  coverts  entirely  liluk  ; 
remaining,'  white  spots  reduced  in  size.  llab.  Western  North 
America  .  .  ..#•..  var.  (jairdneri. 
DTCnOPICUS,  IJoN.  Whole  l>aek  bai  de«l  transversely  with  black 
and  white.  Heneath  white,  with  Idack  spots  on  si«les.  Maxillary 
and  auricular  l)lack  strijies  eontluent  at  their  posterior  ends,  the  latter 
not  rinniinj;  into  the  najie.  In  the  males  at  leiust  halt'of  top  of  head 
red.     Lenj^th,  about  O.oO. 

3.  P.  scalaris.  Anterior  portion  of  the  back  banded  with  white; 
lores  and  ujusid  tufts  sm<jky  brown.  iJlack  strii)es  on  sides  of  the 
heatl  very  nnich  narrower  than  tlu*  white  ones,  and  not  connected 
with  the  black  t)f  the  shoulders.     Male  with  the  whole  crown  red. 

Outer  web  of  lat<'ral  tail-feathers  barred  with  black  to  the 
base.  White  bands  on  back  exceeding  the  black  ones  in  width  ; 
red  of  the  crown  very  continuous,  on  the  forehead  predomi- 
nating? over  the  black  and  white.  (Sometimes  the  black  at 
base  of  inner  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  divided  by  white 
bars.)     Iluh.    Southern  and  Eastern  Mexico,  and  liio  Grande 

region  of  United  States var.  ncalaris. 

Outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  barred  with  black  only 
toward  end.  Red  of  crown  niuch  broken  anteriorly,  and  in 
less  amount  than  the  black  and  white  mixed  with  it.  "Whiti? 
bands  of  the  back  not  wider,  generally  much  narrower  than 
the  black  ones. 

Bill,  .90;  tarsus,  .70.    Red  of  crown  extending  almost  to 
the  bill.     Ilab.   Western  Mexico,  up  to  Western  Arizona. 

var.  gray soni. 
Bill,  1.10;  tarsus,  ."o.    Red  of  crown  disappearing  about 
on  a  line  above  the  eye,     Ilab.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

var.  lucasanus, 

4.  P.  nuttalli.  Anterior  portion  of  l>ack  not  banded  with  white  ;  lores 
and  nasal  tufts  white.  Black  stripes  on  side  of  the  head  very  much 
broader  than  the  white  ones,  and  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  with  the 
black  of  the  shoulders.  Male  with  o*ily  the  nape  and  occiput  red. 
H<ib.    Calitbrnia  (only). 

b.  One  white  stripe,  only,  on  side  of  head,  and  this  occupying  whole 
auricular  region.  Tail-feathers  narrowed  at  ends,  the  points  of  the  middle 
ones  much  elongated.  First  quill  longer  than  sixth.  Bill  very  small,  much 
shorter  than  head. 

PHRENOPICTTS,  Bonap.     Back  and  wings  transversely  handed  w^ith 
black  and  white,  and  sides  spotted  with  black,  as  in  Difctiopicus. 

5.  P.  borealis.  Red  of  male  restricted  to  a  concealed  narrow 
line  on  each  side  of  the  occiput,  at  the  junction  of  the  white  and 
black.  Maxillary  black  stripe  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  running 
back  to  the  series  of  black  spots  on  sides  of  breast.     Three  outer 
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tiiil-featluTs  inoie  di*  loss  wiiito,  with  a  low  b.irs  of  l)lack  near  their 
onds,  princiiially  on  inner  wel>s.     Jlah.    South  Atlantic  States. 

B*  Body  cntiii'ly  continuous  l»l;uk  ;    head  all  round  iinniacidate  white.     First 

quill  shorter  than  sixth. 

XENOPICUS,  ]>An:i>.     Tail  and  primaries  as  in  "  A,"  but  much  more 
lengthened.     IJill  as  in  Dnjobutcs^  hut  more  slender. 

(j.  P.  albolcirvatus.  lied  of  male  a  narrow  transverse  occipital 
crescent,  between  the  white  and  the  black.  Basal  half,  or  more,  of 
primaries  variegated  with  white,  this  contimious  nearly  to  the 
end  of  outer  webs;  inner  webs  of  secondaries  with  large  white 
spots  toward  their  base.  Hah.  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges, 
Paciiic  Province,  Uiiited  States. 


Subgenus    DRYOBATES,    Boie. 

Dri/obafcs,  BoiK,  1826.     (Tyiw,  Picus pnlMscnis,  Ji fir  CAJiAyii>>,  Mas.  Iloin.) 

Trichopicns,  Bonap.  18.')4. 

Trkhopipo,  Cai-..  &  Hkin.  Mas.  Hein.  1863,  62. 

Accui'diiig  to  Cabaiiis,  as  al)ove  cited,  Dri/ohafcs,  as  estaMished  l\v  Boie  in 
182G,  had  the  I'icK,'^  2)ifhi.'it'cns  as  type,  although  extended  in  1828  to  cover  a 
much  wider  ground.  As  a  siibgeneric  name,  therefore,  it  must  take  pref- 
erence of  Trichopicns  of  r>onaparte,  whicli,  like  all  the  allied  names  of  this 
author,  Cahanis  rejects  at  any  rate  as  hvbrid  and  inadmissible. 

The  syno])sis  under  the  head  of  J^iciis  will  serve  to  distinguish  the 
species  in  brief. 

Tlie  small  black  and  white  Woodpeckers  of  Xorth  America  exhil)it  great 

variati(»ns  in  size  and  markings,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  is  a 
distinct  species  and  what  a  mere  geo- 
grajihical  race.  In  none  of  our  birds  is 
the  difference  in  size  between  specimens 
from  a  high  and  a  low  latitude  so  great, 
and  numerous  nominal  species  have  been 
established  on  this  ground  alone.  There 
is  also  much  variation  with  locality  in 
the  amount  of  white  spotting  on  tl:e 
wings,  as  well  as  the  comparative  w4dth 
of  the  white  and  l)lack  bars  in  the  banded 
si)ecies.  Tlie  under  parts,  too,  vary  frou) 
pure  white  to  smoky-brown.  To  these 
variations  in  what  may  be  considered  as 
good  species  is  to  be  added  the  further  })erplexities  caused  by  hybridism, 
which  seems  to  prevail  to  an  unusual  extent  among  some  Woodpeckers, 
where  the  area  of  distribution  of  one  species  is  overlaj)ped  by  a  close  ally. 
Tliis,  which  can  be  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  tlie  CoJaptc^i,  is  also 
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probal»ly  tlie  case  in  the  black  and  white  species,  and  renders  tlie  final  set- 
tlement ul'  the  ([nestions  involved  viiv  tlitlicult. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sulgect,  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit 
any  species  or  permanent  varieties  of  the  group  of  four-toed  small  white 
and  black  Woodi)eckers  as  North  or  Middle  American,  other  tliau  those  men- 
tioned in  the  ])receding  synopsis. 

Ficus  villosus,  Llnxkus. 

HAntT  WOOOPECKEB;  LAB6EB  SAPSUCKER. 
Var.  canadensis.  —  Northern  and  Westorn  regions. 

1  Picus  Iciuvviehts,  Uoni).t;KT,  Tal.l.  IM.  Knl.  1783  (Xo.  34.'.,  f.  1,  Cray).  -  Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S. 
1863,  199.  Dri/olMifi's  Ictuoiiolns,  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hoin.  iv,  67.  <  Pints  , -a nadf li- 
sts, Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17SS,  437.  — /Latham,  IjuI.  Orn.  1,  1790,  231.— Aid. 
Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  188,  pi.  ccccxvii.  —  Iij.  8yn.  1839,  177.  —  Ir..  lUnls  Aint'ri.a,  IV, 
1842,  235,  pi.  cclviii.  —  BoNAi'.  ('onsp.  1850,  137. —  In.  Atcn.  Ital.  18:.4,  8.  Picks 
ri/fosiis,  FdiisTKi:,  Thilos.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  383,  —  Haikp.   Binls  X.  Am.  1858,  84. 

—  Cassis,  1\  A.  N.  S.  1863,  199.  —  Gkav,  (tital.  1868,  45.  —  Dai.i.  iV  Banmstki:, 
Tr.  Chicago  Af.  Sc.  I,  1869,  274  (Alaska).  —  FiN.«^cii,  Al.h.  Xat.  Ill,  1872,  60  ^Alaska). 

—  Samuels,  87.  Pici(s(Ih'ndriM-oj)ifs)  vi/fosas,  S\v.  F.-lJor.  Am.  II,  1531,  3(i5.  Picus 
phillipsi.  Am.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  186,  pi.  icccxvii.  lis.  Syn.  1839,  177.  —  In. 
Birds  Amcr.  IV,  1842,  23S,  pi.  cclix  (imniatun*,  with  yellow  crown).  —  Xittall,  Man. 
I,  (2(1  eil.,)  1840,  686.  —  Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S.  1863,  199.  Picas  nidrfiii'i;  Ant.  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  ISI,  pi.  ccccxvii.  —  lu.  Syn.  1839,  178.  —  lu.  Birds  Anur.  IV,  15>42, 
240,  1)1.  cclx  (y<^"»i,'  nmh',  with  red  feathers  on  «'rown).  — Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S.  1863,  199. 
Picus  rubricapil/us,  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  685  (same  as  preceding).  Picus 
septcntriomtliSf  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  684. 

Var.  Tillosus.  —  Middle  States. 

Picus  villosus,  LINN.F.US,  Syst.  X'at.  1,  1758,  175.  -  -  Vieii.lot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807, 
64,  pi.  cxx.  —  \ViL.sox,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  150,  pi.  ix.  —  Waglek,  Syst.  Av.  1827, 
No.  22.  —  AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  164,  pi.  ccccxvi.  —  In.  Birds  Amer.  IV,  1842, 
244,  pi.  cclxii.  —  BoNAi".  Conspectus,  1850,  137.  —  Suxdevall,  Mon.  Pic.  17.— 
Baihd,  Birds  N.  Ani.  1858,  84.  Picus  Icucomchinus,  Wagleu,  Syst.  Av.  1827, 
No.  18  (young  male  in  summer).  Ilainj  Woodpecker,  Penxaxt,  Latham.  DnjuUitcs 
villosus,  Cab.  &  Heix.  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  2,  66. 

Var.  auiluboni.  —Southern  States. 

Piciis  auduhoni,  Swaixsox,  F.  B.  a.  1831,  306.  -Tiiudeau,  J.  A.  X.  Sc.  Ph.  VII,  1837, 
404  (very  young  male,  with  crown  spotted  with  yellow).  —  Aun.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839, 
194,  pi.  ccccxvii.  —  Ib.  Birds  An »er.  IV,  1842,  259,  pi.  (ulxv.  —  Xutt.  Man.  I,  (2d 
cd.,)  1840,  684. —Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S.  1863,  199.  Picus  villosus,  Brvaxt,  Pr.  Bo.st. 
Soc.  1859  (Bahamas,  winter).  —  A llex,  B.  K.  Fla.  302. 

Sp.  Char.  Abovi;  black,  with  a  white  band  down  the  middle  of  tlio  back.  All  the 
middle  and  larger  wing-ooverts  and  all  the  quills  with  ct>n?picnous  spots  of  white.  Two 
white  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  head :  the  upper  scarcely  eonlluent  behiiul.  the  lower 
not  at  all  so ;  two  black  stripes  eonlluent  with  the  black  of  the  luipe.  Beneath  white. 
Three  onter  tail-feathers  with  the  expiysfd  portions  white.  Length.  8,00  to  11.0();  wing, 
4.00  to  5.00;  bill,  1.00  to  1.25.  Male,  with  a  nnehal  scarlet  crescent  (wanting  in  the 
female)  covering  the  white,   generally  continuous,  but  ollen  interrupted   in   the  middle. 
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Immature  bird  of  either  sex  with  more  or  less  of  the  whole  crown  spotted  with  red 
or  yellow,  or  both,  soiiK'times  the  red  almost  continuous. 

Hab.    North  America,  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  (var.  ranac/en- 
sj'.s)  along  the  49th  parallel  to  British  Columbia ;  Sitka;  accidental  in  England. 

In  the  infinite  variation  shown  by  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  the 
markings  of  the  wings,  so  relied  on  by  authore  to  distinguish  the  species  of 
the  black  and  wliite  spotted  North  American  Woodpeckei's  liaving  a  longi- 
tudinal band  of  white  down  the  back,  it  will  be  perhaps  our  best  plan  to  cut 
them  rigorously  down  to  two,  the  old-fashioned  and  time-honored  P.  villosus 
and  2^uhescens  •  since  the  larger  and  more  perfect  the  series,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  draw  the  line  between  them  and  their  more  western  representa- 
tives. The  size  varies  very  greatly,  and  no  two  are  alike  in  regard  to  tlie 
extent  and  number  of  the  white  spots.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  chain, 
we  find  the  white  to  predominate  in  the  more  eastern  specimens.  Thus  in 
one  (20,001)  from  Canada,  and  generally  from  the  north,  every  wing-covert 
(except  the  smallest)  and  every  quill  shows  externally  conspicuous  spots  or 
bauds  of  white ;  the  middle  coverts  a  terminal  band  and  central  spot ;  the 
greater  coverts  two  bands  on  the  outer  web,  and  one  more  basal  on  tlie  inner ; 
and  every  quill  is  marked  with  a  succession  of  spots  in  pairs  throughout  its 
length,  —  the  outer  web  as  bands  reac^  ug  nearly  to  the  shaft;  the  inner 
as  more  circular,  larger  spots.  The  alula  alone  is  unspotted.  This  is  the 
typical  marking  of  the  P.  leummelas  or  canadensis  of  authors.  The  white 
markings  are  all  larger  respectively  than  in  other  forms. 

The  next  stage  is  seen  in  typical  or  average  P.  viUosus  for  the  Middle 
States.  Here  the  markings  are  much  the  same,  but  the  white  is  more  re- 
stricted, and  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  forms  rounded  spots  rather 
than  bands.  Some  Carlisle  specimens  have  two  spots  on  the  middle  coverts 
as  described,  otliers  lack  the  basal  one.  Another  stage  is  exhibited  by  a  speci- 
men from  Illinois,  in  which  with  two  spots  on  the  middle  coverts  there  is  but 
one  terminal  on  the  outer  web  of  the  greater,  and  a  reduction  in  number 
of  spots  on  the  inner  webs  of  innermost  secondaries,  terminal  outer  spots 
not  having  the  corresponding  inner.  This  form  is  quite  prevalent  westward 
and  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  strictly  geograph- 
ical, since  a  Massachusetts  and  a  Georgia  skin  agree  in  the  same  characters. 

In  all  this  variation  there  is  little  diminution  in  the  number  of  spots 
visible  externally,  nor  so  far  have  we  seen  any  from  the  region  east  of  the 
Missouri  plains  that  lack  wliite  spots  on  every  covert  (except  the  smallest 
ones)  and  every  quill,  and  with  few  exceptions  on  both  webs  of  the  latter. 
It  is  therefore  this  style  that  we  propose  to  consider  as  pure  P.  villosus, 
irrespective  of  variations  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  spots,  of  the  amount  of 
white  on  tail  and  back,  or  of  the  bird  itself.  Any  deviation  from  this  may  be 
called  a  variety.  It  has  the  distribution  already  mentioned,  and  extends  along 
the  Upper  Missouri  to  British  Columbia  and  Sitka,  stmggling  into  Washing- 
ton Territory,  where,  however,  it  is  found  with  the  more  typical  western  form. 
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var.  harrisi.  A  .specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Hepburn  at  Caribou,  on  the  Upper 
Fraser,  is  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  typical  /'.  eamulensis  in  size 
and  niarkinj's. 

We  now  come  to  the  western  race  or  variety,  hardly  to  be  called  species, 
the  r.  harrisi  of  Audubon.  Here  tlie  extreme  of  condition  most  opjHjsed  to 
typical  rilloms  is  shown  by  the  entire  absence  of  white  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  wing,  excei)t  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  four  or  five  longest  prima- 
vhs,  where  the  spots  are  very  small.  (We  have  never  seen  them  entirely 
•. mting.)  The  white  of  the  back,  too,  may  be  norrnqt  in  amount,  or  else 
much  restricted.  CoTicealed  white  spots  on  some  of  the  feathers  will  be 
seen  on  raising  them.  The  white  of  tail-feathers  sometimes  shows  black 
spots  or  blotches,  especially  on  the  inner  web  of  the  second.  These  features 
belong  more  esj)ecially  to  specimens  from  the  coast  region  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Coast  we  next  find  speci- 
mens showing  a  few  white  streaks  on  the  greater  coverts  and  next  on  the 
middle  coverts.  The  spots  on  the  secondaries,  too,  begin  to  show  themselves ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  occur  on  the  innermost  of  the  greater 
coverts  and  of  the  secondaries.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the 
limit  of  a  variety,  characterized  by  the  absence  at  lea:S>t  of  spots  in  these 
members  of  the  wing. 

With  the  variation  in  spots  in  the  western  variety  we  have,  as  already 
remarked,  differences  in  amount  of  white  on  the  tail  and  the  back,  a*  well  as 
in  the  coh)r  of  the  belly,  which  is  sometimes  pure  white,  sometimes  of  a 
smoky  gray ;  this  latter  variation  not  at  all  parallel  with  other  diflerences  or 
with  geographical  distribution,  and  equally  observable  in  eastern  r/Z/osv/s. 
The  size,  too,  varies  somewhat,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  Here,  however,  we  have  Pirns  jurdini  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
as  the  small  southern  mce,  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  dark-brejisted 
Oregon  specimens,  except  in  size  (length,  7.00  ;  wing,  3.90  ;  bill  above,  .S.")), 
and  perhaps  a  more  fulvous  tinge  on  the  under  parts.  The  specimens  before 
me  have  one  or  two  black  spots  on  the  inner  web  of  the  next  to  the  outer 
tail-feather,  as  in  darker  varieties  of  hnrrki,  Init  these  are  not  svmmetrical 
or  constant  in  either,  and  are  to  be  looked  on  as  mere  indications  of  the 
jTeneral  tendencv  to  melanism. 

Habits.  This  common  and  familiar  species  of  Woodpecker  has  an  ex- 
tendeil  range  throughout  eastern  Xorth  America.  Specimens  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  have  been  collected  from  almost  even*/  portion  of  North 
America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  common 
throughout  the  ccmtinent  from  Hudson's  Bav  to  Carolina  and  Geori^ia.  ^Ir. 
Audubon,  who  regarded  Pirns  martincc,  P.  phdllpsi,  and  P.  ranadctiMS  as  dis- 
tinct species, instead  of  varieties  of  this  Wood|>ecker,  states,  in  legard  to  its  dis- 
tribution, that  the  P.  rinosns  is  a  constant  resident  both  in  the  maritime  and 
inland  districts  from  Texas  to  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  all  the  wooded 
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tracts  intervening  hetween  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  northern  borders  of  the  great  lake.  He  atlds  tliat  not  an  individual  was 
found  by  him  or  l>y  his  sons  in  Elaine,  where  he  did,  however,  obtain  in  great 
abundance  the  variety  he  called  P.  canadensis.  According  to  Sir  Jolm  Hich- 
ardson  it  is  found  as  far  to  the  north  as  tlie  God  parallel.  It  remains  all  the 
year  round  in  the  fur  countries,  and  is  the  most  common  species  up  to  the 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  north  of  which  it  yields  in  fretpiency  to  the 
three-toed  si)ecies.  Dr.  Woodhouse  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  Texas  and 
in  tlie  Indian  Territory.  Although  not  crossing  tlie  I^ocky  Mountains  in 
the  I'nited  States,  it  reaches  the  Pacific  Coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  is 
found  north  as  far  as  Sitka,  and  i)erhaps  still  farther,  thus  replacing  the  var. 
harrisi.  It  is  a  resident,  and  not  a  migratory,  species,  and  wlierever  found 
it  also  breeds.     Several  specimens  have  been  killed  in  England. 

According  to  the  observations  of  AVilson,  this  AVoodpecker  frecjuents  the 
orchards  and  cultivated  grounds,  and  is  less  wild  and  more  domestic  than 
most  of  the  species.  In  May,  with  its  mate,  it  seeks  the  retirement  of  tlie 
woods  to  breed,  selecting  a  branch  already  hcdlowed,  or  excavating  one  for 
itself.  In  the  former  case  the  nest  has  been  known  to  be  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  opening.  When  it  excavates  its  own  opening,  it  digs  horizon- 
tally six  or  eight  inches  into  tlie  body  of  the  tree,  and  then  downward 
to  about  twice  that  distance,  carrying  up  the  chips  in  the  bill  or  scrap- 
ing them  out  with  the  feet.  Tliey  not  unfrequently  breed  in  orchards, 
and  have  been  even  known  to  excavate  their  holes  in  the  rails  of  old 
fences.  The  female  lays  five  white  eggs,  which  are  usually  hatched  out 
earlv  in  June. 

^Ir.  Audubon  observed  these  birds,  at  all  seasons,  in  almost  every  possible 
locality,  from  the  isolated  trees  of  large  towns  and  cities,  even  to  the  very 
midst  of  the  salt  marshes  about  the  mouth  of  the  ^lississippi.  He  found 
the  excavation  for  the  nest  more  fre(iueiitly  running  oldicjuely  than  perpen- 
dicularlv.  In  the  Southern  States  tliev  rear  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first 
appearing  the  last  of  ]\Iay,  the  second  usually  al)Out  the  first  of  August.  In 
the  middle  and  northern  districts  they  rarely  raise  more  than  one.  Those 
which  ]\Ir.  Audubon  observed  to  raise  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season  made 
use  of  the  same  excavation  for  both,  and  not  unfreipiently  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  house.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  he  found  usually  six  in  number,  and 
of  the  second  four.  Where  they  have  but  one  brood,  the  number  varies  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  two  instances  he  has  found  seven.  The  measure  given  by 
him  is  one  incli  in  length  by  .G9  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Tliey  are  elliptical 
or  almost  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  smooth,  pure  white,  and  translucent. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  until  well  able  to  fly. 

Mr.  Audubon  states  that  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  becomes,  during  the  w^in- 
ter  months,  a  very  common  bird  in  all  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  coming 
to  the  farm-yards  with  the  downy  species  to  glean  the  grains  of  corn  lelt  by 
the  cattle.     At  this  season  their  visits  to  the  corn-cribs  are  extremely  fro- 
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quent.  They  may  also  be  seen  clin«^'in^  to  the  stalks  of  the  su«j;ar-cane,  l)or- 
iiig  them,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  sweet  juices  (»f  tliat  jdant. 

Their  flight  is  short  and  rapid,  resemlding  that  of  other  allied  species. 
They  are  not  social,  never  more  tlian  the  members  of  one  family  being  s(^en 
together.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvae  often  seizing  the 
former  on  the  wing.  In  the  autunui  they  occasionally  eat  berries,  seeds, 
and  small  fruit.  Their  notes  are  sharp  and  loud,  uttered  in  monosyllables, 
at  times  with  great  frec^uency. 

An  egg  of  this  species,  taken  in  lioxbury,  Mass.,  is  of  a  pure  crystal  white- 
ness, oblong  in  shape,  and  e(|ually  rounded  at  either  end,  measuring  l.(H 
inches  in  length  by  .72  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Another,  from  Georgia,  is 
more  rounded  at  one  end,  and  measures  l.Uli  inches  iu  length  and  .75  of  an 
inch  in  breadth. 


Picas  villosus,  var.  hanisi,  Aud. 

HASSIS'S  WOODFECKEB. 

Picus  harrisi,  Am.  Cm.  Biog.  V,  1839,  191,  pi.  ccccxvii.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1839,  178.  —  1b. 
Birds  America,  IV,  1842,  242,  jtl.  odxi  (^dark-bellieil  varit'ty).  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I, 
(2d.  ed.,)  1840,  627.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  87.  —  Sindkvai.l,  Mon.  17.— 
Lord,  Pr.  K.  Art.  As.s.  IV,  111  (nesting).  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1806,  52  (Oregon). 
SuMiciiKA.sT,  Mem,  Bost.  Soe.  I,  1809,  562  (Alpine  regions  of  Vera  Cruz). — (Ikay, 
Catal.  1868,  47.  —  Cabas.  J.  1862,  175.  —  Cassin,  P.  A.  X.  S.  1863,  200.  —  Coopku 
&  Suck  LEV,  1,59. — Cuopei:,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  375.  /Picks  inornatus,  Liciit.  (Bon. 
Consp.).  Picus  {Tridiupkus)  hiirrisi,  Bf.  Consj).  Zyg.  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8.  Dnjohatcs 
harrisi.  Cab.  k  Heix.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  2,  68  {Jurdini,  69.)  Picus  jardini,  Malh.  Kev. 
Zool.  Oct.  1845,  374  (Mexico). — Cab.  Jour.  1862,  175.  Picus  hyloscopus,  Cab.  Sc 
Hein'.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  2,  1863,  69  (white-bellied  form). 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  typical  viUosiis  ;  the  innerinost  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
of  the  secondary  quills  without  any  white  spots  externally  ;  varying  from  this  to  the 
entire  absence  of  exposed  white  on  wing  except  on  the  outer  web  of  longest  primaries. 
Belly  varying  from  pure  white  to  smoky  or  fulvous  gray,  white  of  tail-feathers  very 
rarely  blotched  with  black.  Average  length,  in  north,  9.00 ;  wing,  5.00 ;  exposed  part  of 
culmen,  1.15. 

Var.  yarc?t«e  much  smaller.     Length,  7.00 ;  wing,  3.90  ;  culmen,  .85. 

Hab,  Whole  of  Western  United  States,  west  of  the  ^lissouri  plains,  extending  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  it  passes  into  the  smallest  and  darkest  southern  ex- 
treme, known  as  P.  jardini.  Localities:  West  Arizona  (Coces,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18GG,  52); 
Vera  Cruz,  Alpine  regions  (Sumichrast,  M.  Bost.  Soc.  I,  1869,  5G2). 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  some  general  remarks  on  Harris's 
Woodpecker,  and  shown  why  we  cannot  consider  it  a  well-defined  species. 
If  tlie  specimens  from  the  extreme  west  were  constant  in  themselves,  and  the 
variations,  as  with  Colaptc:^  Jiyhridics,  occurred  along  the  line  of  contact  with 
villomSy  we  might  refer  to  Hybrids  many  of  the  intermediate  forms ;  but  as 
scarcely  any  two  are  alike,  even  on  the  Pacific  coast,  such  a  view  is  inad- 
missible.    As,  however,  in  the  extreme  limits  of  variation,  there  is  yet  a 
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difference  from  eastern  specimens,  and  this  is  characteristic  of  a  large  area 
of  country,  it  may  he  proper  to  recognize  the  form  hy  the  name  harrisi. 

The  P.jariUni  a])pears  to  he  nothing  more  than  the  most  southern  race 
of  this  dark  western  form  of  P.  villomfs,  and  shows  the  smallest,  as  well  as 
the  darkest,  extreme  to  which  the  species  attains.  In  Soutliern  Mexico 
typical  P.  harrini  and  this  form  grade  insensihly  together.  The  minimum 
of  size  and  maximum  darkness  of  colors  are  readied  in  Costa  IJica. 

Habits.  This  variety  was  first  descrihed  hy  Mr.  Auduhon  from  si>ecimens 
ohtained  by  Mr.  Townsend  on  the  Columbia  lliver.  No  information  was 
obtained  in  regard  to  its  habits,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  do  not  vary  very 
essentially  from  those  of  the  more  familiar  2^H'bcscc)is  and  villosus.  In  regard 
to  its  geographical  distribution,  it  has  been  found  in  more  or  less  abundance 
from  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to  British  America.  It  is 
known  to  occur  in  Texas  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona, 
Nebraska,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

This  indicates  a  very  general  distribution  throughout  Western  North 
America  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  New  Mexico  and  Texas  probably  to  the  limits  of  the  forests  in  the 
northwest.  It  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  P.  vinosus  in  the  far  west.  Dr. 
Heermann,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  California  (Journal  of  Philadeli>hia 
Academy,  II,  270),  says  it  is  not  a  common  bird,  although  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  that  State.  Dr.  Gambel,  however,  states  that  it  occupies,  on  the 
western  coast,  the  same  place  that  the  P.  Tillosus  does  on  the  Atlantic,  but 
seems  to  have  a  greater  partiality  for  the  pine  woods.  Dr.  Woodhouse  did 
not  meet  with  it  in  the  expedition  to  the  Zuiii  and  Colorado.  Dr.  Newberry 
speaks  of  it  (U.  S.  P.  li.  K  Survey,  VI,  —  Zoology,  p.  89)  as  not  uncommon 
in  the  w-ooded  districts  of  Northern  California  and  Oregon.  Dr.  Kennerly, 
in  his  report  on  the  birds  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Whipple's  party,  states 
that  Harris's  Woodpecker  was  found  along  the  Little  Colorado  liiver  in  the 
month  of  December,  wherever  the  cottonwood  trees  grew  (U.  S.  P.  R.  R. 
Surs^ey,  X,  Pt.  VI,  21).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Heermann  in  his  Report 
on  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  Parke's  explorations  near  the  32d  parallel.  The 
same  writer,  in  his  Report  on  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  Williamson's  party, 
speaks  of  this  bird  as  having  been  occasionally  observed  during  the  survey,  ^ 
but  as  a  somewhat  rare  species,  though  procured  in  Nortliern  California  and 
at  Tejon  Pass.  Dr.  Suckley  speaks  of  it  as  quite  abundant  at  Fort  Dalles, 
wdiere  he  found  it  among  the  true  pines,  and  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  among  the 
firs  (2).  douglasi),  and  as  a  winter  resident  in  both  localities  (Natural  His- 
tory of  Washington  Territory,  Zoology,  p.  159).  Dr.  Cooper  states  that 
Harris's  Woodpecker  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  Washington  Territory, 
being  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  frequenting  the  lower 
parts  of  the  great  coniferous  trees.  He  found  it  a  constant  resident  in  May, 
burrowing  out  a  nest  in  a  dead  tree,  sometimes  only  four  feet  from  the 
ground.      He  describes  its  cries  and  habits  as  so  exactly  like  those  of  the 
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larger  8a}).sucker  (P.  I'il/o.'^us)  of  the  Atlantic  States,  that,  were  there  not 
constant  and  unchangeable  ditlerences  in  plumage,  it  wuuhl  be  taken  tbr 
the  same  species.  He  furnishes  no  dcscriiition  of  the  eggs,  but  it  is  (piite 
probable  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  them  and  those  of 
the  PivHs  lillosius. 

Dr.  Cones  mentions  this  species  as  one  of  the  most  c<unmon  and  characteristic 
birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  \Vhip])le.  Dr.  Heermann  speaks  of  its  having  char 
trumpet-like  notes  that  betray  its  locality  and  render  it  an  easy  bird  to  shoot. 

In  California  Dr.  Cooper  found  this  chieHy  a  northern  bird,  fre(pienting 
the  forests  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  summits  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also 
resident  as  far  south  as  Santa  Barbara,  descending,  in  winter,  to  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Colorado  and  to  Tejon  Pass.  He  found  it  more  common 
in  the  higher  Coast  Kange  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  still  more  so  toward  the 
Columbia  Kiver.  Its  cry,  he  adds,  is  louder  than  that  of  most  of  the  small 
Woodpeckers,  and  it  is  rather  shy,  especially  when  it  imagines  itself  pur- 
sued. It  feeds  at  times  on  fruits  and  berries,  and  sometimes  it  visits  gardens. 
It  is  known  as  one  of  the  "  Sapsuckers,"  but  does  more  good  than  harm  in 
the  orchard,  destroying  both  insects  and  their  larva?. 

Mr.  John  K.  Lord  states  that  this  Woodpecker  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
species  in  the  district  through  which  his  party  passed.  He  found  it  on  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  along  the  entire  course  of  the  boundary-line,  south  through 
Oregon  and  ('alifornia,  and  north  to  Fort  Simpson.  A  few  remained  at  Colvilie 
during  the  winter,  but  the  greater  number  retired  to  the  coast  and  returned  in 
April  and  May.  In  the  latter  month  they  mate,  and  bore  out  a  hole  in  a  dead 
tree.  They  use  no  lining  for  the  nest,  but  lay  the  eggs  on  the  bare  wood.  Their 
favorite  haunts  are  the  stumps  of  trees  growing  round  swamps  or  prairie-land. 

Tliis  Woodpecker  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  all  wooded  portions 
of  the  Great  Basin,  but  was  most  abundant  among  the  pines  on  the  moun- 
tains. In  aU  respects,  it  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  F.  i^Ulosus  of  the 
east. 

Ficus  pubescens,  Linn. 

DOWNT  WOODFECKEB;  LESSEE  SAFSUCKEB. 

Picus  puhesccns,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  15.  —  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  65,  pi. 
cxxi.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orii.  I,  1808,  153,  pi.  ix.  —  Waglkr,  Syst.  Avium,  1827,  Xo. 
23.  — AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  81  ;  V,  539,  pi.  cxii.  —  Iii.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  249, 
pi.  cclxiii. — Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  89. — Sundevall,  Mon.  Pic.  17. — Malb. 
Mon.  Pic.  I,  119,  pi.  xxix.  —  Cassix,  Pr.  1863,  20.  —  ScL.  Cat.  1862,  334.  —  Gray, 
Cat.  1868,  44.  —  Dall  &  Banxisteii,  Tr.  Chicago  Ac.  I,  1869,  274  (Alaska).  —  Fixscir, 
Abh.  Nat.  Ill,  1872,  60  (Alaska).  —  Samuels,  89.  —  Allex,  B.  E.  Fla.  304.  Pirns 
(Dnidrocopics)  pubtscens,  Sw.  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  307.  Picus  {Trichopicus)  pubesceiis, 
BoxAP.  Cousp.  Zyg.  Ateueo  Italiano,  1854,  8.  i  Picus  mcdianu^,  Sw.  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831, 
308.  Picus  mcridioiuilis,  Sw.  F.  B.  A.  II,  IS 31,  308  (small  southern  race).  Picus 
leconti,  Jones,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  IV,  1848,  489,  pi.  xviii  (Georgia;  three-toed  speci- 
men, tiret  toe  wanting.  Type  of  Tridactylia,  Bp.)  Dryobates  pubescois,  Cab.  &  Hein. 
Mus.  Hein.  1863,  63. 
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Sp.  Char.  A  ininiatiiro  nf  P.  villosus.  Al>i)ve  Mack,  with  a  white  band  down  the 
hack.  Two  white  stri|M's  on  the  side  of  the  liead ;  the  lower  ol"  opposite  sides  always 
.separated  l»ehiiid,  the  upper  soinetiriies  conliiient  on  the  nape.  Two  stripes  of  hlack 
on  the  sitle  of  the  head,  the  lower  not  nnniing  into  the  forehead.  Heneatli  white;  all 
the  middle  and  <,Meater  coverts  and  all  the  (piiils  with  white  spots,  the  lur^'er  coverts 
with  two  series  each  ;  tertiaries  or  inner  secondaries  all  banded  with  white.  Two  outer 
tail-feathers  white,  with  two  bands  of  Ijlack  at  end;  third  white  at  tip  and  externally, 
erissuin  sometimes  spotted  with  Itlack.  Len.L'th,  about  O.'io ;  winjr,  3.75.  Mule  with  red, 
terminatinfjf  the  wliite  feathers  on  the  nape.      Youny  with  whole  top  of  head  red. 

Hap..  Eastern  United  States,  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Koekv  M(»nntains,  into 
Uri'iish  Coluuibia  and  the  Iluiuboldt  Mountains,  and  north  to  the  limits  of  the  woods; 
along  whole  Yukon  River ;  perhaps  to  the  Pacific.  norMi  of  the  4!ith  parallel:  K<»diak. 
Localities  :  San  Antonio,  Te.\;us  ( DuLSstu,  Ibis,  I8G0,  4l»8).     Accidental  iii  England. 

The  remarks  already  made  on  the  variation  of  Picics  rillosus  apply  ej^iially 
well  here  ;  all  the  differences  in  size  and  markings  with  locality  being  almost 
exactly  reproduced.  Tlie  western  variety,  /'.  guirdncri,  is  equally  uncertain 
in  characters  as  /*.  harrisi,  and  as  little  entitled  to  specific  distinction.  As 
in  the  previous  instance,  we  shall  call  typical  j^ifhesccm  those  specimens  in 
which  all  the  middle  and  greater  C(jverts  and  all  the  (piills  including  the 
innermost  secondaries  are  spotted  with  white,  while  those  in  which  any  of 
these  feathers,  whether  all  the  coverts,  as  in  Oregon  birds,  or  only  a  few  of 
them,  are  unspotted,  may  he  called  var.  fjairdmri. 

Of  typical  puhcsccns  in  tlie  Eastern  States  there  are  minor  variations,  but 
not  of  much  account.  Thus  the  forehead  itself,  apart  from  the  white  nasal 
tufts,  is  sometimes  wliite,  connecting  with  the  white  superciliary  stripe ; 
more  frequently,  however,  the  whole  forehead  is  black.  Northern  specimens 
are  larger  and  have  larger  white  spots,  and  not  unfrequently  the  black  cheek- 
stripe  is  invaded  anteriorly  by  white,  which,  however,  is  appreciable  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers.  The  black  bars  on  the  tail  are  much  restricted  in 
specimens  from  the  Yukon.  Southern  specimens  are  smaller  and  darker, 
w^th  smaller  spots  on  the  wings. 

In  all  the  changes  of  the  two  species,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing P.  2^i(hescens  from  P.  villosus  by  the  black  bars  on  outer  tail-feathers  of 
the  former,  and  their  absence  in  the  latter.  The  crissum  oi  j^uhesrens  is  some- 
times somewhat  sjjotted  with  blackish.  The  white  markings  on  the  coverts 
are  larger  in  proportion,  and  there  are  almost  always  two  series  of  wdiite 
spots  on  the  greater  coverts,  as  in  northern  varieties  of  villosus,  not  one,  as 
in  most  of  those  from  the  Middle  States. 

Habits.  This  s])ecies,  like  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  is  a  resident  rather 
than  a  migratory  species,  and  breeds  wherever  it  is  met  with.  It  also  seems 
to  have  very  nearly  the  same  geographical  distribution  with  that  species.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  found  it  common  throughout  the  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and 
New^  ^Mexico.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  collected  by  any 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys,  nor  by  that  upon 
the  survey  of  the  ^lexican  boundary.     Of  seventeen  specimens  given  by 
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Professor  Bainl  in  lS."iS  jis  in  tliL-  lolU'ctioiis  (»t'  the  Sniithsonian  Institu- 
tion, six  are  from  Pi'imsylvania,  two  from  Massaeliusetts, two  from  Missouri, 
one  frcun  IJonhonim*'  Islantl  in  Nchraska,  an<l  the  rest  fioin  Fort  Lraveu- 
worth,  Salt  Creek,  Fort  lJil«'_v,  aii<l  Platte  K'iver  in  Kansas.  It  is  (juite 
eoniUKm  throu;4liout  the  coast  r»*i;i!»n  of  Alaska,  exclusive  of  the  Aleutians, 
and  throujLjhout  the  entire  vallcv  of  the  Yukon.  Wilson  makes  no  mentinn 
of  its  geo^rajjliical  distribution.  jiro]>al»ly  l)ecause  he  found  it  everywhere 
common,  to  the  extent  of  liis  own  investi^'ations.  Audultou  sjicaks  of  it  as 
very  ,!4enerally  distrihuted  from  tiie  lower  parts  of  Louisiana  to  i^il>rador, 
and  as  far  westward  as  he  travelled. 

Sir  John  Pichardson  states  thai  this  species  is  a  constant  inhabitant  (jf  the 
fur  countries  up  to  the  08th  ])arallel.  It  .seeks  its  food  i)rincipally  on  the 
maide,  elm,  and  asii,  and,  north  of  latitude  o-^\  where  these  trees  are  n(»t 
found,  on  the  aspen  and  biich. 

Accordini,'  to  Wilson,  the.se  birds  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  excavation 
of  their  nest,  about  the  middle  of  May.  An  apple,  [»ear,  or  cherry  tree,  often 
in  the  nejir  neighljorhood  of  a  farm-house,  is  generally  fixed  U[)on  for  this 
purpose.  The  work  of  excavation  is  begun  l)y  the  male,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  the 
solid  woo<l  as  circular  as  if  described  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occa- 
sionallv  relieved  bv  the  female,  both  i)arties -workini'  with  the  most  inde- 
fatigable  diligence.  The  direction  of  the  hole,  when  made  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  is  downward  by  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  for  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  then  directly  downward  for  ten  or  twelve  more.  Within, 
the  excavation  is  roomy,  capacious,  and  as  smooth  as  if  polished  by  the  hand 
of  the  most  finished  workman.  The  entrance  is,  however,  left  only  just 
larj^e  enough  to  admit  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  During  their  labor  thev  even 
take  the  pains  to  carry  their  chips  to  a  distance,  to  prevent  suspicion. 
This  operation  sometimes  occupies  the  chief  part  of  a  week.  The  eggs  are 
generally  six  in  number,  pure  white,  and  laid  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  The  male  supplies  the  female  with  food  while  she  is  sitting.  The 
young  generally  leave  the  nest  about  the  last  of  June. 

The  same  writer  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  impudent  coolness 
of  the  House  Wren,  who,  coveting  the  well-built  home  of  this  Woodpecker,  and 
unable  to  excavate  such  an  apartment  for  itself,  waits  until  the  poor  Wood- 
peckers have  completed  their  work,  and  then  attacks  them  with  violence  and 
drives  them  off  from  the  nest  they  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  prepare.  He 
states  that  he  saw  a  striking  example  of  this,  where  the  Woodpeckers,  after 
commencing  in  a  cherry-tree,  within  a  few^  yards  of  the  house,  and  having 
made  considerable  progress,  were  turned  out  by  the  Wren.  They  began  again 
on  a  pear-tree  in  the  garden,  a  few  yards  off,  when,  after  digging  out  a  most 
complete  apartment,  and  laying  one  e^^*^,  they  were  once  more  assaulted  by 
the  same  impertinent  intruder,  and  finally  forced  to  abandon  the  place. 

Mr.  Audubon  gives  substantially  the  same  account  of  their  nesting,  only 
he  assigns  an  earlier  period,  the  middle  of  April,  for  its  com.mencement,  and 
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describes  tlu^  cMitiiuu'e  to  tlic  excavation  as  ofton  Ihmiilj  at  rii/lit  an<'k*s  to  tliu 
trunk  lor  a  tew  iialies  I»et'nie  it  desfends.  He  states  that  in  tlie  Southern 
and  Middh;  States  two  hioods  are  raised  in  a  season,  farther  north  seld(»ni 
more  than  one. 

Mv.  C  S.  Paine,  of  IJandolph,  Vt.,  speaks  of  this  AVoodpecker  as  heini;  one 
«>r  the  most  eommon  and  familiar,  in  \'ermont,of  the  family.  They  are  to  he 
met  with  in  his  neiuhlioilmod  at  all  seasons  of  th(^  year,  thou^di  he  is  of  the 
(»l»inion  that  many  of  them  j^o  south  to  si)end  the  winter.  They  dep«»sil  their 
e«.jgs  ahout  the  tirst  of  dune  in  the  very  snw^  little  excavations  they  prepare. 
The  male  hird  will  sometimes  }»rei>are  a  separate  apartment  for  hims»df,  apart 
from  his  mate.  Mr.  Paine  has  taken  the  male  in  such  a  lude  hv  himself,  and 
without  any  nest  or  egj^s,  evidently  only  prepared  for  shelter. 

This  Woodpecker  has  a  sinj^de  note  or  cry,  sounding  like  clilnl:,  which  it 
fre<iuently  repeats.  When  it  tlies,  and  often  when  it  alights,  this  cry  is 
more  shrill  and  pndonged.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  are  constantly 
employed  in  search  of  insects,  chiefly  in  orchards  and  the  more  open 
groves.  The  orchard  is  its  favorite  resort,  and  it  is  ])articularly  fond  of  hor- 
ing  the  hark  of  apple-trees  for  insects.  This  fact,  and  the  erroneous  impres- 
si(jn  that  it  taps  the  trees  for  the  sap,  has  given  to  these  birds  the  common 
name  of  Sapsuckers,  and  has  cau.sed  an  unjust  i>rejudice  against  them. 
So  far  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  trees,  they  are  of  great  and  unmixed 
benefit.  Wilson,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  declares 
that  he  invariably  found  that  those  trees  that  were  thus  marked  by  the 
Woodpecker  were  uniformly  the  most  thriving  and  the  most  productive. 
"Here,  then,"  adds  Wilson,  "  is  a  whole  species  —  I  may  say  genus  —  of 
birds,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  formed  for  the  protection  of  our  fruit 
and  forest  trees  from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  which  every  day  destroy  mil- 
lions of  those  noxious  insects  that  would  otherwise  blast  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman,  and  even  promote  the  fertility  of  the  tree,  and  in  return 
are  proscribed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  protectors." 

The  M.^^,  of  this  species  is  nearly  spherical,  pure  white,  and  measures  .83  by 
.72  of  an  inch. 

Reus  pubescens,  var.  gairdneri,  Aud. 
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Picns  gnirdneri,  Arn.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  317. —  1b.  Syn.  1839,  180. —Id.  Birds  Amcr. 
IV,  1S42,  252  (not  figiiml).  —  Baiiid,  Rinls  N.  Am.  IS'.S,  91,  pi.  Ixxxv,  f.  2,  3.  — 
SrxDEVALL,  f'onsp.  1866,  17.  —  (cRay,  Cat.  1868,  44.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  159.  — 
ScLATER,  Catal.  1862,  334.  —  Malh.  Monog.  Picidse,  I,  123.  —Cass.  P.  A.  N.  S,  1863, 
201. —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  377.  —  Lord,  Pr.  R.  Art.  Inst.  IV,  1864,  111. 
Picus  meridional  is,  XuTT.  Man.  I,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  6l»0  (not  of  Swaixson).  —  Gambel, 
J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I,  1847,  55,  105.  Picua  tiimti,  Malherbe,  Mon.  Pic.  I,  125,  tab.  29 
(small  race,  5.50,  from  Monterey,  Cal.,  nearest  pubescens).  Dryohates  tnrati.  Cab.  & 
IIein.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  2,  1863,  65.  JJryobatcs  homorus,  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.  IV, 
2,  1863,  65  (larger,  niore  spotted  style). 
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Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  p'tbesrent  in  siw  and  markings,  but  with  less  wliito  on  tlio  wings. 
Varies  from  entire  absence  (»r  exposed  white  spots  on  the  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
and  innermost  secondaries,  with  small  spots  on  the  quills,  to  spots  on  most  of  their 
feathers,  l)Ut  absent  on  sonje.  and  the  spots  generally  larger. 

IlAn.  Pacific  coast  of  United  States  to  llocky  Mountains.  Darkest  and  with  least 
white  in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  th(i  precedii^L?  article  wa  have  fjiveii  the  comparative  characters  of  this 
form,  which  we  can  only  couaider  as  a  variety,  and  not  very  permanent  or 
stroii'dy  marked  at  tliat. 

As  in  puhearens,  this  race  varies  much  in  the  color  of  the  under  parts, 
which  are  sometimes  pure  white,  sometimes  smoky-brown.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  a  soiling  derived  from  inhabiting  charred  trees. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  of  no  specific  value. 

Habits.  Oairdner's  Woodpecker  is  tlie  western  representative  and  coun- 
terpart of  the  I>owny  Woodpecker  of  tlie  east,  resembling  it  in  size  and 
general  habits,  and  only  differing  from  it  in  certain  exceptional  character- 
istics already  mentioned.  It  is  found  throughout  western  North  America, 
probably  from  Mexico  to  the  British  Possessions,  and  from  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Ivockv  ^lountains  to  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  it  in  California,  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  but  did  not  observe  any  south  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Dr.  Coues 
saw  none  in  Arizona,  or  possibly  a  single  specimen  not  positively  ascer- 
tained. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  one  of  its  nests  near  Santa  Clara,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
containing  young.  It  had  been  burrowed  in  a  small  and  partly  rotten  tree, 
and  was  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  From  the  fact  that  they  were 
found  breeding  so  far  south  he  infers  tliat  among  the  mountains  they  prob- 
ably occur  much  farther  to  the  south,  as  do  most  other  northern  birds.  He 
found  them  frequenting  chiefly  the  smaller  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ever- 
green woods,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  at  all  seasons  industriously  tapping 
the  bark  to  obtain  insects.  . 

Dr.  Xewberry  mentions  finding  them  very  common  in  Oregon,  and  also 
in  Northern  California.  In  Washington  Territory,  Dr.  Suckley  found  them 
extremely  common  on  the  Lower  Columbia,  especially  among  the  willow- 
trees  lining  its  banks.  They  were  resident  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  these 
situations  were  very  abundant.  In  Januar}%  1856,  he  found  them  so  abun- 
dant among  the  willows  growing  on  the  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Willa- 
mette, that  he  readily  obtained  eight  specimens  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  At 
that  season  they  were  very  unwary,  giving  little  heed  to  the  presence  of  man, 
not  even  allowing  the  near  discharge  of  a  gun  to  interfere  with  their  busy 
search  for  food. 

Dr.  Heermann  speaks  of  it  as  neither  common  nor  especially  rare.  He 
obtained  several  specimens  among  the  mountains  of  Northern  California. 

Mr.  Lord  met  with  these  Woodpeckers  abundantly  in  the  Northwestern 
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Boundary  Survey.  They  dillered  sli;^litly  in  tlieir  liid)it.s  from  the  P.  harrm, 
^'enerully  Ijuntin^  for  insects  on  the  niajjles,  uldeis,  and  stunted  oaks,  rather 
than  on  tlie  j>ine-trees.  Sjjeeiniens  were  taki*n  on  VancDUver  Ishind,  Suniass 
I'rairie,  ColviMe,  an<i  tlie  west  ah)pe  of  the  llocky  Mountains  at  an  altitu«h' 
of  seven  tlmusand  feet  ahove  tlie  sea-level. 

Mr.  liidj,'\vay  found  this  Woodjjeeker  to  l»e  unaecountahly  rare  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  all  jtortions  of  the  (Jreat  liasin,  as  well  ns  in  the  AVah- 
satch  and  I'intah  Mountains,  even  in  j»laees  where  the  /*.  hcrrisi  was  at  nil 
times  abundant.  Indeed,  he  oidv  met  with  it  on  two  or  three  oeeasiiuis,  in 
the  fall  :  first  in  the  U]»per  Ihunholdt  Valley,  in  September,  where  it  wa.s 
rare  in  the  thickets  ulonj^;  the  streams;  and  ai^'ain  in  tlu^  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains, where  hut  a  sin^de  brood  of  younjj:  was  met  with  in  Au«,Mist. 

An  eg«^'  of  this  species  from  Drejjon,  obtained  by  Mr.  llicksecker,  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  pulHsnas,  but  similar  in  shape,  bein<(  very  nearly  spherical. 
It  measures  .'JO  of  an  inch  in  length  l)y  .Hit  in  breadth. 


Subgenus    DYCTIOPICUS,    Bonap. 

Diicfiopinis,  Ron'ap.  Atonco  Ital.  1854,  8.     (Typo,  Pic  iia  seal  arts,  Wagler.) 
lnjdiopipo,  Cabaxis  &  Hkin.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  2,  1863,  74.     (Same  tyj)!'.) 

Char.     Small  specie.*?,  l)ancle(l  above  transver.'scly  with  lilack  or  brown  and  white. 

Of  this  group  there  are  two  sections,  —  one  with  the  central  tail-feathers 
entirely  black,  fioni  Mexico  and  the  United  States  (three  si)ecies)  ;  the  other 
with  their  feathers  like  the  lateral  hlack,  banded  or  s])otted  with  white 
(three  species  from  southern  South  America).  The  northern  section  is  char- 
acterized as  follows : — 

Common  Ciiaractkrs.  All  the  larjrer  covert*?  and  quills  with  white  spots  becoming 
transverse  bands  on  innermost  .secondaries.  Cheeks  black  with  a  supra-orbital  and  a 
malar  stripe  of  white.  Back  banded  alternately  with  black  and  white,  but  not  on  upper 
tail-coverts,  nor  four  central  tail-feat  hens.  Beneath  whitish,  sides  with  elonirated  black 
spots  ;  flanks  and  crissum  transver.'<ely  barred.  Tail-feathers,  except  as  mentioned,  with 
spots  or  tranverse  bars  of  black.  Head  of  male  with  red  patch  above  (restricted  in 
nutialli),  each  feather  with  a  white  spot  below  the  red.     Female  without  red. 

The  characters  of  the  species  scalaris,  with  it-s  varieties,  and  nidtalli,  will 
be  found  under  Picus. 
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PicuB  scalaris,  Waciler. 

LADDEB-BACKED  WOODPECKEB. 

Picua  sculiris,  W.vfJLF.n,  Isis,  182y,  V,  511  (Mt-xirO.  -  Uonai".  Corisp.  IS.'.O,  138.  Sci,. 
r.  Z.  S.  18:*0,  3U7.  — ScM).  ConHp.  is.  —  nxiiin,  Uir.ls  X.  Am.  18:.«,  94,  \A.  xli,  1.  1. 
—  In.  lUp.  M.x.  i;oim.l.  II,  4,  pi.  iii.  —  SrL.  Cut.  iSti'J,  yjy. -- Cass.  \\  A.  N.  S. 
18G;{,  11»5.  — iliiAV,  Cat.  1^08,  48.  —  Hkkum.  X,  <,  p.  18.  C..«ii'i  u,  Orii.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  37l>.  PieiiH{/ti/c/ii>jtini.s)  saifiiris,  lloN.  Coiisp.  Zv^imI.  At«n.  Itul.  !>*».'»  t,  8.  />//- 
tio/ti'iM)  Hi'utariH,  Cau,  k  lli:iN.  Mils.  74.  Picas  ijnici/is,  Ia.ss.  \Uv.  Zool.  1^;J•.»,  1m» 
(Mi.xiiu).  /'((w/.s  paivii.s,  <'Aiu»r,  IJtwton  Jcnir.  N.  II.  V,  1845,  1m>  ^SUal,  Yututan). 
Pii-UH  uriziiha;  Ca.s.sis,  Vy.  A.  N.  S.  1803,  I'.M}  (( Mi/al>a).  Pknn  Ltjijohts,  Cas,si.\,  I'r. 
A.  X.  S.  18(>3,  VM>  ;  .Join.  .V.  X.  S.  V,  ls03,  40(»,  i»l.  Hi,  f.  1  tM»x.).  Pinm  iMiirdi 
(S»  I,.  MSS.),  M  vi.iiKiihF.,  Mon.  He.  I,  118,  t.  xxvii,  f.  7,  8.  —  Scl.  Cat.  333,  (?)  P.  Z.  S. 
64,  177  (<ity  of  M.x.).  —Cab.  k  Hkin.  Mus.  Htin.  IV,  2,  76.  —  Cas.^in,  Pi.  A.  X.  S. 
18*53,  r.MJ.  —  CuiKs,  Vv.  A.  X.  S.  18G0,  52  (iK-rhaps  var.  [/rdi/soiii).  —  Duk.nskk,  Ibis 
1865,  468.  //"/».  Tt'xas  ami  XfW  Mexico,  to  Ari/ona  ;  south  tliroiigli  Kastnii  .Mcxii  o 
to  Yiuataii.  PiniH  soi/nris,  var.  (jraijuuni,  Daiud,  MSS.  Uab.  Wt-sttTii  Ari/oii.i  ; 
Wi'stiTii  Mexico  and  Tres  Maiiiis. 

Sp.  Char.  Back  banded  transversely  with  black  and  wliite  from  nape  to  rnmp  (not 
upper  tail-coverts).  Quills  and  coverts  with  spots  of  white;  forniinj^  bands  on  the 
Secondaries.  Two  white  stripes  on  sich-s  of  head.  Top  of  head  red,  spotted  with  whit«\ 
Nasal  tufts  brown.  Beneath  brownish-wliite,  with  black  .spots  on  side.-*,  becoming  bands 
behind.  Outer  tail-feathers  nu)re  or  less  banded.  Length,  about  0.50;  wing,  3.50  to 
4..')0;  tail,  about  'J..')(K 

IIab.  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  adjacent  southern  parts  of  United  States.  Localities: 
Xalapa  (ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  18.VJ,  .Hu)  :  Cordova  (Sci..  18.'>0,  357);  Guatemala  (Scl.  Il)is,  I, 
130);  Orizaba  (Scl.  Cat.  333);  S.  E.  Texas  (Drksskh,  Ibis,  18(55,  408,  breeds);  W. 
Arizona  (Colks,  P.  A.  N.  S.  180G,  .j2);  Yucatan  (Lawu.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  205). 

Ill  the  above  diagno.sis  we  liave  eiuleavored  to  expres.s  the  average  of 
character.s  beh^nging  to  a  Wooilpecker  to  wliieh  many  names,  based  on 
trilling  geograpliical  variations,  have  been  assigned,  but  which  legitiniatciy 
can  be  only  considered  as  one  species.  This  is  among  the  smallest  of  tin; 
North  American  Woodpeckers,  and  in  all  its  variations  the  wings  are  L>ng, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  short  feathers  of  the  tail.  The  upper  parts  generally 
are  black,  on  the  back,  rump,  and  exposed  feathers  of  the  wings  banded 
transversely  with  white,  the  black  bands  rather  the  narrower  ;  the  quills  and 
larger  coverts  spotted  with  the  same  on  both  webs,  becoming  bands  on  the 
innermost  secondaries.  The  upper  tail-coverts  and  two  inner  tail-feathers 
on  either  side  are  black.  The  white  bands  of  the  back  extend  all  the  way 
up  to  the  neck,  without  any  interscapular  interruption.  The  under  parts 
are  of  a  pale  smoky  brownish-white,  almost  w^tli  a  lilac  tinge  ;  on  the  sides 
of  the  breast  and  belly  are  a  few  scattered  small  but  elongated  spots.  The 
posterior  parts  of  the  sides  under  the  wing  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are 
obscurely  l)anded  transversely  witli  black.  The  top  of  the  head,  extending 
from  a  narrow  sooty  frontlet  at  the  base  of  the  bill  to  a  short,  broad  nuchal 
crest,  is  crimson  in  the  male,  each  feather  with  a  white  spot  between  the 
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crimson  and  the  dark  ])rown  base  of  the  feathers.     The  brown  nasal  tuft  is 
scarcely  diifercnt  from  the  feathers  of  the  foreheiul 

In  a  large  series  of  specimens  of  this  species,  from  a  wide  area  of  distribution, 
considerable  ditl'erences  are  appreciable  in  size,  but  fewer  in  coloration  than 
might  be  expected.  Yucatan  birds  are  the  least  {Picu^  parcuti,  Cabot ;  raijit- 
tus,  Cassin),  the  wing  measuring  'A.'M  inches.  Those  from  Southern  ^lexico 
are  but  little  larger  (wing,  3.G0).  In  Northern  Mexico  the  wing  is  nearly 
4  inches;  in  New  Mexico  it  is  4.o0.  The  markings  vary  but  little.  The  black 
and  white  bands  on  the  back  are  about  of  equal  width,  but  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  appears  the  larger  ;  the  more  eastern  have,  perhaps,  tlie 
most  white.  The  pattern  on  the  tail  is  quite  constant.  Thus,  assuming  the 
three  outer  feathers  to  be  white,  banded  with  black,  the  outermost  mav  be 
said  to  have  seven  transverse  bars  of  black,  of  which  the  terminal  four 
(sometimes  five)  are  distinct  and  perfect,  the  basal  three  (or  two)  contluent 
into  one  on  the  inner  web  (the  extreme  base  of  the  feather  white).  The 
next  feather  has,  perhaps,  the  same  number  of  dark  bands,  but  here  only 
two  (sometimes  three)  are  continuous  and  complete  ;  the  innermost  united 
together,  the  outer  showing  as  scallops.  The  third  feather  has  no  continuous 
bands  (or  only  one),  all  the  inner  portions  being  fused ;  the  outer  mere  scal- 
lops, sometimes  an  oblique  edging ;  generally,  however,  the  intei-spaces  of 
the  dark  bands  are  more  or  less  distinctly  tmceable  through  their  dusky  suf- 
fusion, especially  on  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  feather.  The  number  of  free 
bands  thus  varies  slightly,  but  the  general  pattern  is  the  same.  This  condi- 
tion prevails  in  nearly  all  the  specimens  before  us  from  Yucatan  and  Mexico 
(in  only  one  specimen  from  Arizona,  and  one  or  two  from  Texas),  and  is 
probably  the  typical  scalar i^  of  Wagler. 

In  specimens  from  the  Eio  Gmnde  and  across  to  Arizona  the  seven  bands 
of  the  outer  feather  are  frequently  continuous  and  complete  on  both  webs 
to  the  base,  a  slight  suffusion  only  indicating  the  tendency  to  union  in  the 
inner  web.  The  other  feathers  are  much  as  described,  except  that  the  white 
intei-spaces  of  the  black  scallops  penetrate  deeper  towards  the  shaft.  This 
is  perhaps  the  race  to  which  the  name  of  P.  hairdi  has  been  applied.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  any  decided  reduction  in  the  amount  of  r  '  on  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  tlv^  head,  as  stated  for  this  species  (perhaps  it  is  less  continu- 
ous to''"irds  the  front),  except  in  inmiature  birds ;  young  females  possibly 
losing  the  immature  red  of  the  crown,  as  with  typical  scalaris. 

A  third  type  of  tail-marking  is  seen  in  specimens  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  from  the  Tres  Marias  especially ;  also  in  some  skins  from  Southwestern 
Arizona.  Here  the  extreme  forehead  is  black,  with  white  spots ;  the  red  of 
the  crown  not  so  continuous  anteriorly  even  as  in  the  last-mentioned  race. 
The  general  pattern  of  tail  is  as  described,  and  the  bars  on  tlie  inner  webs 
are  also  confluent  towards  the  base,  but  we  have  onlv  two  or  three  trans- 
verse  bars  at  the  end  of  the  outer  feathers ;  the  rest  of  outer  web  entirely 
white,  this  color  also  invading  the  inner.     The  second  feather  is  similarly 
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iuarked,  sometimes  with  only  one  spot  on  outer  web;  the  third  liiis  the 
black  scallops  restricted.  This  may  l)e  called  var.  i/nft/soni,  as  most  speci- 
mens in  the  Smithsonian  collection  were  furnished  by  Colonel  Grayson. 
The  size  is  equal  to  the  lari^est  typical  snt/arus. 

We  next  come  to  the  ('a})e  ^t.  Luciis  bird,  described  by  ^Ir.  Xantus  as  P. 
luiasanus.  Here  tlie  bill  and  feet  become  dis])roportionally  larger  and  more 
robust  than  in  any  described ;  the  black  bands  of  the  back  larj^jer  than  the 
white,  perhaps  fewer  in  nundjer.  The  continuous  red  of  the  head  also  aj)- 
])ears  restricted  to  a  stripe  above  and  behind  the  eye  and  on  the  occiput,  al- 
thouLijh  there  are  some  scattered  feathei"s  as  far  forward  as  above  the  eyes. 
The  specimens  are,  however,  not  in  very  good  jdumage,  and  this  marking 
cannot  be  very  well  defined;  the  red  mav  reallv  l)e  as  continuous  forward  as 
in  the  last  variety.  The  nasal  tufts  are  brown,  as  in  the  typical  scalaris. 
The  outer  three  tail-feathers  in  most  specimens  show  still  more  white,  with 
one  or  two  indistinct  terminal  bands  only  on  the  outer  two ;  one  or  two 
additional  S]»ots,  especially  on  inner  web,  and  the  sub-basal  patch  of  inner 
web  greatly  reduced.  Specimens  vary  here  in  this  res})ect,  as  in  other  races 
of  sraho'ifi,  but  the  average  is  as  described. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  difl'erence  between  typical  sralaris  and  liira- 
sanus,i\\v.  discovery  of  the  ydriety  f/nti/iioni  makes  it  possible  to  consider  both 
as  extremes  of  one  s])ecies.  To  miftaUi,  however,  it  is  but  one  step  farther ; 
a  restriction  of  the  red  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  top  of  head,  the  wliite 
instead  of  brown  nasal  feathers,  and  the  whiter  under  j)arts  l)eing  the  only 
positive  characters.  The  markings  of  the  tail  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  lucasanus.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  back  is,  however,  not  banded,  as 
in  the  several  varieties  described.  For  this  reason  it  may  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  if  lacaaanns  and  scalar  is  are  one,  nuttalli  should  not  belong 
to  the  same  series. 

We  thus  find  that  the  amount  of  black  on  the  tail  is  greatest  in  South- 
ern and  Southeastern  Mexican  specimens,  and  farther  north  it  begins  to 
diminish ;  in  Western  Mexico  it  is  still  more  reduced,  while  at  Cape  St. 
Lucas  the  white  is  as  great  in  amount  as  in  the  Upper  Californian  P. 
iiuttallL 

The  characters  given  above  for  the  different  varieties  or  races  of  Picus 
scalar ui,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  tail,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
table,  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram,  showing  the  markings  of 
outer  tail-feather  in  sca/flr«  and  ><«//«// 1. 

Outer  tail-feathers  with  seven  distinct  transverse  black  bands. 

These  bands  confhient  on  iinier  web  near  the  base     .        .         var.scaJaris. 

Bands  distinct  on  inner  web vai.  bairdi. 

Bands  on  outer  tail-feather  distinct  on  t)uter  webs  at  end  only,  obsolete 
or  wantinij  towards  base  (as  in  nnttalU). 

Tarsus,  .08.     Bill  and  leirs  as  in  average  ....  var.  graysont. 

Tarsus,  .78.     Bill  Pud  legs  very  stout         ....     var.  lucasanus. 
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Habits.     Tliis  species  belongs  to  our  southern  and  southwestern  fauna, 
entering  our  borders   from  Mexico,  occurring   from  tlie  valley  of  the  Rio 

Grande  to  Soutlieastern  California,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  liocky  Mountains   south    of  the   .Soth    parallel. 
It  is  found  throughout  Mexico  to  Yucatan  and  Gua- 
temala. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  obtained  a  single  specimen  of 
this  bird  at  Yucatan,  which  he  described  under  tlie 
name  of  P.  jtarrus,  in  tlie  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
Histor}',  V,  p.  92.  It  was  procured  early  in  Decem- 
ber, lvS41,  in  the  neighV)orhood  of  Ticul,  Yucatan. 
Dr.  Kennerly  considered  it  a  not  uncommon  species 
in  the  vicinity  of  IJoca  ( htinde  ;  especially  wherever 
there  were  large  trees.  The  same  naturalist,  in  his 
Keport  on  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  ^Vhipl)le's  expedi- 
tion, states  that    he  very  often  saw  this   l)ird  near 

Ihitennost  tail-    Outermost  tail-       .  , 

feather  of  p,c«s  feather  of  p/ci«    Sau  Autouio,  Tcxas,  i\s  wcU  as  duriu^  the  march 
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several  hundred  miles  west  of  that  place,  but  that, 
after  leaving  the  llio  Grande,  he  ditl  not  meet  with  it  until  he  reached  the 
head- waters  of  Bill  Williams  Fork.  From  tlience  to  the  Great  Colorado 
River  he  saw  it  frequently,  wherever  there  was  any  timber;  but  it  was 
very  shy,  alighting  on  the  tops  of  the  leafless  cotton-wood  trees,  and  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  lookout. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Report  on  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Parke's 
expedition,  states  that  he  oliserved  this  Woodpecker  in  the  southernmost 
portion  of  California,  and  found  it  more  and  more  abundant  he  advanced 
towards  Texas,  where  it  \\as  quite  common.  Tl'"  same  naturalist,  in  liis 
Report  on  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  Williamson-  lition,  remarks  that  he 

procured  this  bird  first  at  \'allicita,  but  found  it  abounding  in  the  woods 
about  Fort  Yuma.  He  considered  the  si)ecies  as  new  to  the  California 
fauna,  thougli  frequently  seen  in  Texas,  several  of  the  expeditions  having 
collected  it. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  his  Report  on  the  birds  of  Sitgreaves's  expedition  to 
the  Zuni  and  tlie  Colomdo  speaks  of  finding  this  beautiful  little  Woodpecker 
abundant  in  Texas,  east  of  the  Pecos  River.  During  his  stay  in  San  An- 
tonio and  its  vicinity,  he  became  quite  familiar  with  it.  It  was  to  be  seen, 
at  all  times,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  lighting  on  the  trunk  of  the  mes- 
quites  {Algarohiu),  closely  searching  for  its  insect-food.  In  its  habits  and 
notes,  he  states,  it  much  resembles  the  common  Hairy  AYoodpecker.  Dr. 
AYoodhouse  elsewliere  remarks  that  lie  did  not  meet  with  this  bird  west  of 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  in  Texas.  In  regard  to  its  breeding-habits,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  they  are  inferred  rather  than  known.  It  is  quite  probable  they  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pirtis  piihr.srcns,  which  it  so  closely  resembles.  The 
eggs  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  were  obtained  with  the  collections 
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of  the  late  Dr.  Berlandier  of  ^latanioras,  in  the  province  of  Taniaulipiis, 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  tliat  this  Woodpecker  is  ahundant  in  the  Colorado  Val- 
ley, and  that  thev  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  buslies  coveriiii;  the  nei<j:hb(»i- 
iii^j;  mountains.  In  habits  he  regards  them  tlie  exact  counterpart  ot  7^.  nut- 
tall  i,  to  wliicli  they  are  allied. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  them  resident  and  very  common  tlirouLjliout  all  Texas 
and  Xortheastern  Mexico.  It  breeds  abundantly  about  San  Antonio,  borin^j; 
into  any  tree  it  finds  most  suitable  for  its  purposes. 

Dr.  Cones  regards  Fort  Whi]»ple  as  about  the  northern  limit  of  this  species 
in  Arizona.  It  is  not  very  common,  is  only  a  summer  resident,  and  Itreeds 
sparingly  there.  Farther  south,  throughout  the  Territory,  and  in  the  Col- 
orado Valley,  he  found  it  abundant.  It  does  not  cross  the  Colorado  Desert 
into  California,  and  is  there  replaced  by  P.  nuttalli  It  extends  south  into 
Central  America.  A  bird  shot  l)y  Dr.  Cones,  June  5,  appeared  to  be  incu- 
bating ;  young  birds  were  taken  just  fledged  July  10.  The  nest  was  in  the 
top  of  a  live-oaiv  tree.  Malherbe,  who  speaks  of  this  Woodpecker  as  ex- 
clusively Mexicuii,  states  that  he  has  been  informed  that  it  is  abundant  in 
that  country,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  climbing  over  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees.  It  is  said  to  be  very  familiar  and  unwary,  living  com- 
monly in  gardens  and  orchards  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
many  of  them  nesting  there,  though  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  nesting  he 
has  no  information. 

Tlie  egg  of  this  Woodpecker  in  shape  is  most  similar  to  the  P.  villosics, 
being  of  an  oblong-oval.  It  is  larger  than  the  puhcscens,  antl  not  of  so  clear 
a  white  color.  It  measures  exactly  one  inch  in  length  by  .75  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 

Ficus  scalaris,  var.  lucasanus,  Xantus. 

THE  CAFE  WOODPECKEB. 

Picus  lucasanm,  Xaxtus,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.   1859,  298,  302.  —  Malheube,  Mon.  Picidse,   I, 
1G6.  —  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1863,  195.  —  CourEii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  187n,  381. 

Sp.  Char.  General  appearance  that  of  Picus  nnttaJU  and  scalaris.  Bill  stout,  as  lon<j- 
as  or  lonjrer  than  the  head.  Above  black,  banded  transversely  with  white  on  the  back 
and  scapulars  to  the  nape,  the  white  narrower  band,  the  rump  and  inner  tail-feathers  en- 
tirely black  ;  quills  with  a  row  of  white  spots  on  each  web  ;  the  outer  sfiuare,  the  inner 
rounded,  these  spots  on  the  tertials  becoming  transversely  quadrangular.  Beneath  brown- 
ish-white, with  rounded  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  passing  behind  on  the  flanks 
and  under  tail-coverts  into  transverse  bars.  Greater  inner  wing-coverts  transversely 
barred.  Outer  two  tail-feathers  white,  with  one,  sometimes  two  terminal  l)ars.  next  to 
which  are  one  or  two  bars  on  the  inner  web  only  ;  third  feather  black,  the  outer  Aveb 
mostly  white,  with  traces  of  a  terminal  black  bar;  sometimes  there  is  a  greater  pri'- 
dominance  of  black  on  the  inner  web.  Two  white  stripes  on  side  of  head,  one  starting 
above,  the  other  below  the  eye,  with  a  tendency  to  meet  behind  and  form  a  wliitish 
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collar  on  the  nnpo.      Male  with  the  ontiro  tr)p  of  the  head  streaked  with  red.  bceoming 
more  conspicuous  hehind;  each  red  streak  with  a  wiiite  spot  at  base.     Feathers  covering 
the  nostrils  smoky-hrown.      Lenirth.  7.1'>;  extent,  12. lo;  wing,  4.00;  bill  above,  1.00; 
middle  toe  and  daw,  .80;  tarsus,  .70. 
Uab.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Of  the  (listiiR'tiiess  of  tliis  bird  as  a  species  from  P.  nvMalli  and  smlaris  I 
liad  at  one  time  no  doiiht;  btit  the  discovery  that  the  otherwise  tyincal 
scald ris  from  Mazathin  and  Western  Mexico  generally  have  the  same  mark- 
ings on  the  tail  has  induced  me  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link. 
I  have,  however,  thoiiglit  it  best  to  give  a  detailed  description  for  comi)ari- 
son.  Of  about  the  same  size  with  nnttalli,  the  bill  and  feet  are  mucli 
larger.  The  legs,  indeed,  are  nearly,  if  not  (juite,  as  large  as  those  of 
male  P.  vilJoms  from  Pennsylvania ;  the  bill,  however,  is  somewhat  less. 
The  relations  to  P.  seal  (iris  are  seen  in  the  dorsal  bands  extending  to  tlie 
nape,  the  smoky-brown  feathers  of  the  nostrils,  the  red  on  the  whole  top 
of  head  (scattering  anteriorly),  the  brownish  sliade  beneath,  the  width  of 
the  white  cheek-bands,  etc.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  has  tlie  black  bands  of 
tlie  back  rather  wider  than  tlie  white,  as  in  mittalli,  and  tlie  white  outer 
tail-feathers  even  le.ss  banded  with  black.  The  two  outer  are  entirely  white, 
with  one  terminal  black  l)ar :  one  or  two  spots  on  the  outer  web ;  and  two 
or  three  bands  on  the  inner,  with  a  sub-ba.sal  patch  on  the  inner  web,  even 
smaller  than  in  nnttalli  It  is  mrely  that  even  two  continuous  transverse 
bands  can  be  seen  to  cross  both  webs  of  the  tail.  The  bill  and  feet  are 
much  larger. 

The  following  measurements  taken  from  the  largest  specimens  before  us 
of  I))/ctwj)icus,  and  one  of  P.  vUlosus,  will  illustrate  w^hat  has  been  said  of 
the  size  of  bill  and  feet  of  P.  hxasanus. 


Bill  from  forehead, 

P.  villosus. 

884  cf 

p.  lucasanus. 

cf  12939 

1,10 

p.  nuttatti. 

p.  scalaris. 

d-eios 

cf  4482 

.90 

1.26 

.99 

Tarsus,     .... 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.68 

Middle  toe  and  claw,    . 

.87 

.84 

.75 

.65 

Claw  alone. 

.39 

.34 

.32 

.31 

Outer  hind  toe  and  claw, 

.95 

.84 

.79 

.80 

Claw  alone, 

.40 

.32 

.31 

.31 

Habits.    Notliing  distinctive  is  knosv  a  of  the  habits  of  this  race. 
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Picus  nuttalli,  Gambel. 

miTTALL'B  WOODPECKEB. 

Picus  nuttalli,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  X.  Sc.  I,  April,  1843,  259  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.).  —  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  'JS.  —  8uxijk\  all,  Cousp.  I'ic.  I'J.  —  Malh.  Mod.  Pic.  I,  100.  — 
Cassin,  p.  a.  X.  S.  18G3,  195.  -<1uay,  (at.  1868,  50.  —  Cuui-KK,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1S70, 
378.  Picus  scalaris,  (Waijlki:)  (Jambkl,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  2<l  scr.  I,  Dec.  1847,  55, 
pi.  ix,  f.  2,  3  (not  of  Waglek).  Picus  irilsoni,  Malueubk,  Rev.  Zoul.  1849,  521*.— 
BoNAP.  Coiisp.  1850,  138.  Picus  (Triclcojyicus)  wilsuni,  Bunat.  Consp.  Zyg.  Aten. 
Ital.  1854,  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Back  black,  banded  transversely  with  white,  but  not  on  upper  tail-coverts, 
nor  as  far  forward  as  the  neck.  Greater  and  middle  coverts  and  quills  with  spots  or 
bands  of  white.  Crown  black,  with  white  spots,  sometimes  wanting.  On  the  nape  a 
patch  of  white,  behind  this  unbandeil  black.  Occiput  and  nape  crimson  in  the  male. 
Tufts  of  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  white.  Sides  of  the  heail  black,  with  two  white 
stripes,  one  above  the  e^'e  and  passing  down  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  other  below 
and  cut  off  behind  by  black.  Under  parts  smoky  yellowish-white,  spotted  on  the  sides 
of  the  breast,  and  banded  on  flank  and  crissum  with  black.  Predominant  character  of 
the  outer  tail-feather  white,  with  two  or  three  interrupted  bands  towards  end  ;  none  at 
base.  Length,  about  7.00  ;  wing,  4.50.  Female  with  the  top  of  the  head  uniform  black, 
or  sometimes  spotted  with  white. 

Hab.     Coast  region  of  California. 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  qnills  nearly  equal  and  longest ;  second  inter- 
mediate between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Creneral  color  above  black,  barred 
transversely  with  white  on  the  back,  rump,  and  tianks  ;  tlie  upper  surface 
of  tail  and  tail-coverts,  and  a  broad  patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  about 
half  an  inch  long,  pure  black.  The  white  bands  measure  about  .12  of  an 
inch,  the  black  about  twice  as  much.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black,  each 
feather  with  a  short  streak  of  white  ;  on  the  extreme  occiput  and  the  nape 
is  a  transverse  patch  of  crimson,  each  feather  having  a  wdiite  spot  just  below 
the  crimson.  The  crimson  patch  is  usually  as  far  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
above  as  this  is  from  its  point.  The  sides  of  the  head  may  be^ described  as 
black ;  a  white  stripe  commences  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  eye,  and,  passing 
backwards,  margins  the  crimson,  and  extends  on  down  the  side  of  the  neck 
to  a  patch  of  white,  apparently  connected  with  its  fellow^  on  the  opposite 
side  by  white  spots.  Another  narrow  white  stripe  commences  at  the 
nostrils,  (the  bristles  of  wdiich  are  whitish,)  and  passes  as  far  as  the  occi[)ut, 
where  it  ceases  in  the  middle  of  the  black  of  the  cheeks.  There  are  thus 
two  white  streaks  on  the  side  of  the  head  bordering  a  black  one  passing 
through  the  eye.  The  under  parts  generally  are  wdiite,  with  a  dirty  yellow 
tiniTe.  The  sides  of  the  breast  and  body  are  faintly  streaked  with  black ; 
the  flanks  barred  with  the  same.     The  under  coverts  are  barred  with  black. 

The  three  outer  tail-feathers  are  yellow ish-wdiite,  with  two  or  three  inter- 
rupted  bars  of  black  on  tlie  posterior  or  terminal  fourth,  and  a  concealed 
patch  of  black  on  the  inner  web  near  the  end.     Only  the  terminal  band  is 

vol.  II.  U6 
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cuiitinuous  across,  sometimes  tlie  others ;  always  interrupted  along  the 
shaft,  and  even  reduced  to  rounded  spots  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs.  No 
distinct  bands  are  visil>Ie  on  raising  the  crissum.  The  black  patch  on  inner 
web  of  outer  tail-feather  near  tlie  base  increases  on  the  second  and  third, 
on  the  latter  leaving  the  end  only  with  an  obliipie  white  patch.  The  bands 
on  the  under  surface  have  a  tendency  to  a  transversely  cordate  and  inter- 
rupted, ratlier  than  a  continuous,  linear  arrangement. 

Young  liirds  have  the  whole  top  of  head  red,  as  in  P.  scalaris,  with  or 
without  white  at  the  base  of  the  red.  The  white  nasal  tufts  and  other 
characters  will,  however,  distinguish  them. 

This  bird,  though  widely  different  in  appearance  from  scalaris,  may  never- 
theless, without  any  violence,  be  regarded  as  but  one  extreme  of  a  species 
of  which  the  lighter  examples  of  scalaris  {hairdi)  are  the  other,  the  tran- 
sition towards  nuttalli  being  through  var.  scalaris,  var.  f/rai/soni,  and  var.  lu~ 
casanus,  each  in  that  succession  showing  a  nearer  approach  to  the  distinctive 
features  of  nuttalli  AVe  have  not  seen  any  intermediate  specimens,  how- 
ever. The  pure  white  instead  of  smoky-brown  nasal  tufts,  and  their  greater 
development,  are  the  only  characters  which  show  a  marked  difference  from 
the  varieties  of  scalaris;  Ijut  the  other  diflerences  are  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  black  markings  and  restriction  of  the  red  in  the  male, 
the  result  of  a  melanistic  tendencv  in  the  Pacific  rej'ion. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Gand)el  near  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadel])hia 
Academy.  Afterwards,  in  his  paper  on  the  birds  of  California,  published  in 
the  Academy's  Journal,  mistaking  it  for  the  P.  scalaris  of  AVagler,  he  fur- 
nished a  fuller  description  of  the  ]»ird  and  its  habits,  and  gave  with  it  illus- 
trations of  both  sexes.  So  far  as  now  known,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  regions  in  California  and  Oregon  west  of  the  Coast  IJange,  extending  as 
far  soutli  as  San  Diego,  representing,  in  its  distribution  on  the  Pacific,  the 
7^.  boreal  is  of  ^tlie  Atlantijo  States.  Qne  specimijn  in  the  SmitlteoniJiu  collec- 
tions was  obtained  on  Umpqua  Kiver,  in  Oregon  Territory ;  the  others  at 
Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco,  Petaluma,  Ijodega,  and  Yreka,  in  California.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  says,  in  his  IJeport  on  the  birds  of  the  Zufii  and  Colorado  expe- 
dition, that  he  has  only  seen  this  bird  in  California,  from  which  region  he 
has  examined  numerous  s])ecimens.  Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Report  on  the  birds 
of  Lieuteniiut  Williamson's  expedition,  states  that  this  Wood])ecker  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  California,  but  that  it  is  much 
more  abundant  in  the  valleys.  Dr.  (Jambel  found  it  abundant  in  California 
at  all  seasons.  He  describes  it  as  having  the  usual  habits  of  Woodpeckers, 
familiarly  exandnini»-  the  fence-rails  and  orchard-trees  for  its  insect-fare. 
He  found  it  breeding  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  discovered  a 
nest  containing  young  in  the  dead  stumj)  of  an  oak,  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  hole  for  entrance  was  remarkably  small,  but  inside  ajipeared 
large  and  deep.     The  parents  were  constantly  bringing  insects  and  larva?. 
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Dr.  Cooper  states  that  this  Woodpecker  is  (piite  abundant  towards  the 
coast  of  California,  and  amoni'  the  foothills  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
freipients  the  oaks  and  the  smaller  trees  almost  exclusively,  avoiding  the 
coniferous  forests.  It  is  very  industrious,  and  not  easily  frightened,  when 
enga,i,^ed  in  hammering;  on  the  hark  of  trees  allowing  a  very  near  approaeli. 
At  other  times,  wlien  pursued,  it  becomes  more  wary  and  suspicious.  Ajuil 
20,  1862,  Dr.  Cooper  discovered  a  nest  of  this  bird  near  San  Diego.  It  was 
in  a  rotten  stump,  and  was  only  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  He  cap- 
tured the  female  on  her  nest,  which  contained  five  eggs  of  a  pure  pearly 
whiteness. 

These  birds  are  said  to  remain  tlirougliout  the  year  in  the  valleys,  and  to 
migrate  very  little,  if  at  all.  Dr.  Cooper  has  not  observed  it  west  of  the 
Coast  Range,  except  near  Santa  Barbara,  nor  has  he  seen  any  around  gardens 
or  orchards.  Xone  have  been  observed  north  or  east  of  the  State.  East  of 
the  mountains  it  is  replaced  by  the  scalaris. 

Mr.  Xantus  mentions  finding  a  nest  containing  two  eggs  in  a  hole  iu  the 
Ccreus  f/i(/anteus,  ahoiit  iihGk^n  feet  from  the  ground.  The  excavation  made 
by  the  bird  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  and  six  inclies  wide. 

This  Woodpecker  Mr.  liidgway  saw  only  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where, 
in  June,  it  appeared  to  be  a  common  species  among  the  oaks  of  the  plains. 
He  did  not  learn  anvthinjr  of  its  habits,  but  describes  its  notes  as  verv 
peculiar,  tlie  usual  one  being  a  prolonged  (|uerulous  rattling  call,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  bird  known  to  him. 


Subgenus  PHRENOPICUS,  Bonap. 

Phrcnojncus,  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854.     (Type,  Piciis  borcalis,  Vieill.) 
Phrcnopipo,  Cab.  &  Hein.  Mus.  Ilein.  18(53,  70.     Same  type. 

This  subgenus  is  closely  related  in  external  form  to  the  preceding,  differ- 
ing in  rather  longer  and  more  pointed  wings  and  tail,  the  latter  especially, 
and  a  very  small,  sliort  bill.  The  first  quill  (excluding  the  s[)urious  one)  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  sixth,  not  shorter.  The  tail-feathers  are  nnich 
attenuated  at  end.  Tlie  most  marked  differences  in  coloration  of  the  tyj)e 
species,  P.  hormlis,  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  post-ocular  black  patch, 
leaving  the  whole  auricular  region  white,  and  in  the  restriction  of  the  red 
to  a  very  narrow  line  on  each  side,  usually  concealed. 

Some  authors  place  Picus  strUUaadi  of  Mexico  {Phrcnopipo  or  Xtjlocopuii 
sfricJclandi,  Cab.  and  Hein.)  in  this  section,  to  which  it  may  indeed  belong  as 
far  as  the  wing  is  concerned,  but  the  markings  are  entirely  different. 
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Picus  borealls,  Vikill. 

BED-COCXADEO   WOODPECKXB. 

PicHs  f>orrah'.'i,  Vfkii.i.ot,  Ois.  Am.  S»'|»t,  II,  1807,  tJfi,  pi.  cxxii.  —  Stephens,  in  Shaw*.s 
Gen.  Zool.  IX,  1^17,  174.—  lUii:i),  nirds  X.  Am.  1858,  96.  —  Ca.^.sin,  I'r.  A.  N.  S. 
1803,  201.  -  GuAV,  Ciital.  18»JN,  50.  —  .U.I.IN,  H.  K.  Vhx.  305.  —  Sinukvall,  Consji. 
1866,  2\.  ThtrtiKpijio  hoi'i'iiUs,  V\\\.  k  Hein.  Mils.  Hcin.  IV,  2,  7o.  /'icus  i/nirulii.'^, 
Wii><».v,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  10.3,  pi.  xv,  f.  1.  —  Waolei:,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  21.— 
In.  Isis,  1821»,  510.  --  Arn.  Orn.  llio^.  V,  1831»,  12,  pi.  teclxxxix.  —  In.  Hinls  Am.  IV, 
1842,  254,  pi.  c.lxiv.  —  Bi".  Coiisp.  1850,  137.  —  Cas.sin,  Pr.  A.  N.S.  18G3  (.southernmost 
race).  J'iriis  (I'/nrtiopicux)  qiuruhDi,  Hi'.  Consp.  Zyg.  Aton.  Ital.  1854,  8.  Picus  kucotis, 
Illiceh  (fide  Li«lit«'n.st«'in  in  letter  to  Waaler  ;  j«rliaps  only  a  catalogue  name).  — 
LicHT.  Vt'izeicli.  1823,  12,  No.  81.     Picus  vicif/,>fi,  Wagleu,  Sy.st.  Av.  1827,  No.  20. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Fourth  (luill  (not  counting  the  spurious)  longest.  First  nearer  tip  of  fifth 
than  of  sixth,  internu'diate  between  the  two.  Uj>{u'r  parts,  with  top  and  sides  of  the 
head,  1  (lack.  Hack,  rump,  and  scapulars  handed  transversely  with  white;  quills  spotted 
with  white  on  both  wehs;  middle^  and  gicater  coverts  spotte<l.  Bristles  of  bill,  undiM* 
parts  generally,  and  a  silky  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head,  white.  Sides  of  breast  and 
body  streaked  with  black.  First  and  second  outer  tail-feathers  white,  barred  with  black 
on  inner  web.  Outer  web  of  the  third  mostly  white.  A  short,  very  inconspicuous 
narrow  streak  of  silkv  scarlet  on  the  side  of  the  head  a  short  «listance  bebind  the  eve. 
along  the  junction  of  the  white  and  black  (this  is  wanting  in  the  female) ;  a  narrow  short 
line  of  white  just  above  the  eye.     Length,  about  7.25  ;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  .■].25. 

Hab.    Southern  States,  becoming  very  rare  north  to  Pennsylvania. 

This  species  differs  from  the  other  baiuled  Woodpeckers,  as  stated  in  the 
diagnosis,  in  having  a  large  jiatch  of  white  behind  the  eye,  inchuling  the 
ears  and  sides  of  head,  and  not  traversed  hy  a  hhick  post-ocular  stripe.  Tlie 
bands  of  the  back,  as  in  P.  nuttaUi,  do  not  reach  the  nape,  nor  extend  over 
the  upjier  tail-covert.  Tlie  wliite  patch  occupies  almost  exactly  the  same 
area  as  the  black  one  in  mdtaUi ;  the  white  space  covered  by  the  supra- 
orbital and  malar  stripes,  and  the  white  patch  on  side  of  nape,  of  the  latter 
species  being  here  black. 

According  to  Mr.  ( 'assin,  southern  sjiecimens  which  he  distinguishes  as 
P.  qvrnihis  from  P.  horcalis  of  Pennsylvania,  differ  in  smaller  number  of 
transverse  bars  on  the  back,  and  shorter  quills,  and  in  fewer  white  spots  on 
the  wing-coverts  and  outer  i)rimaries.  The  black  l)and  on  the  back  of  neck 
is  wider.  This  therefore  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  melanism,  in  more 
southern  specimens,  that  has  been  already  indicated  for  P.  vilhsua,  scalaris, 
etc. 

Habits.  The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  has  a  restricted  distribution  to  the 
Southeastern  Atlantic  States,  being  rarely  met  with  so  fiir  north  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. Georgia  and  Florida  are  tlie  only  localities  represented  in  the  Smith- 
sonian collection,  thougli  other  Southern  States  not  named  have  furnished 
specimens.  It  has  been  met  with  as  far  to  the  west  as  Eastern  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  Dr.  Woodhouse  speaks  of  having  found  them  com- 
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mon.  (Report  of  an  Kxpedition  down  the  Zufii  and  Colorado  Jiiver.s, 
Zoiilogy,  p.  81).)  \Vils(tn  nidy  met  with  it  in  the  i>ine  woods  of  \orth  Caro- 
lina, (Jeor^ia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ae- 
(piainted  witli  its  hahits.  Auduhon  speaks  of  it  as  \mi\*f  foinid  al)un«lantly 
\unn  Texas  to  New  Jersey,  and  as  far  inland  as  Tennessee,  and  as  nowhere 
more  numerous  than  in  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  (leor^da,  and  the  Caro- 
linjis.  He  found  these  birds  mated  in  Florichi  as  earlv  as  Januarv,  and 
enjjjaued  in  jn'eparin^'  a  l)reedin^f-i>lace  in  February.  The  ne.^t,  he  states,  is 
not  unfrequently  bored  in  a  decayed  stump  about  thirty  feet  hi^h.  The  ejjt;.s 
he  describes  a.s  smootli  and  })ure  white,  and  as  usually  four  in  nund)er, 
though  he  has  found  as  many  as  six  in  a  nest.  The  yonng  crawl  out  of  their 
holes  Ixjfore  thev  are  able  to  tlv,  and  wait  on  the  bninches  to  receive  the  food 
brought  by  their  ]>arents  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  theviselves.  During 
the  breediu' '-season  the  call  of  these  birds  is  more  than  usually  livelv  and 
petulant,  and  is  reiterated  through  the  pine  woods  wliere  it  is  chiefly 
found. 

Wilson  compares  the  common  call-notes  of  these  birds  to  the  querulous 
cries  of  young  l>irds.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by  this 
peculiarity.     He  characterizes  the  species  as  restless,  active,  and  clamorous. 

Though  almost  exclusively  a  Southern  species,  and  principally  found  south 
of  North  Carolina,  individuals  have  l)een  knx'^wn  to  wander  much  farther 
north.  Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  opposite  Xew  York  City. 

In  (piickness  of  motion  this  Woodpecker  is  said  to  be  equalled  by  very 
few  of  the  family.  Mr.  Audubon  states  that  it  glides  upwards  and  sideways, 
along  the  trunks  and  branches,  on  the  hnver  as  well  as  the  upper  sides  of 
the  latter,  moving  with  great  celerity,  and  occasionally  uttering  a  short,  shrill, 
clear  cry,  that  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  ^Ir.  Audubon  kept 
a  wounded  one  several  days.  It  soon  cut  its  way  out  of  a  cage,  and  as- 
cended the  wall  of  the  room  as  it  would  a  tree,  seizing  such  spiders  and 
insects  as  it  was  able  to  find.  Other  than  this  it  would  take  no  food,  and 
was  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  stomach  of  one  dissected  were  found  small  ants  and  a  few  minute 
coleopterous  insects.  In  Florida  it  mates  in  January  and  nests  in  February. 
In  the  winter  it  seeks  shelter  in  holes,  as  also  in  stormy  weather.  Mr. 
Audubon  states  that  it  occasionally  feeds  on  grain  and  on  small  fruits. 
Some  go  to  the  gi'ound  to  .search  for  those  that  have  fallen  from  trees.  They 
are  always  found  in  pairs,  and  during  the  breeding-season  are  yery  pugna- 
cious. 

.  An  egg  of  this  species  obtained  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by  Mr.  X.  Giles, 
measures  .95  by  .70  of  an  inch.  It  is  pure  white,  ai)peared  less  glossy  than 
the  eggs  of  most  Woodjieckers,  and  was  of  a  more  elliptical  shape.  An- 
other egg  of  this  bird  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pasco  of  Monticello,  Fla., 
measures  .98  by  .70  of  an  inch,  being  even  more  oblong  in  shape,  and  cor- 
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responds  also  in  the  absence  of  that  brilliant  polish  so  common  in  most 
Woodpeckers. 

Subgenus  XENOPICUS,   Baird. 

Xcnnpicus,  BAiiin,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  83.     (Type,  Ltucoiurjics  alboUirvatiis,  Ca.s.s.) 
XctioauiujitSf  Caii.  L  IIeix.  Mus.  Ikiu.  IV',  2,  1863,  74.     (Same  tyj)e.) 

This  section  of  Pirns  is  not  appreciably  different  in  form  from  Picits 
vi/lusKs,  which  may  lie  taken  as  tlie  American  tyjie  of  the  f,'enus  rUnn.  The 
plumage  appeal's  softer,  however,  and  tlu;  uniforudy  black  body  with  white 
head  and  white  patch  at  base  of  primaries  will  readily  distinguish  it  from 
any  allied  group. 


Picus  albolarvatus,  Baird. 

WHITE-HEADED  WOODFECKSB. 

Lenconcrpcs  alhohtrvatus,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  V,  Oct.  1850,  106  (California).  Bonap. 
Consp.  Zyg.  At.  Ital.  1854,  10.  MiJancrpes  alhiihin-atua.  Cassis,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc. 
2d  sories,  II,  Jan.  1853,  257,  pi.  xxii.  —  NEVnF.nUY,  Zoi»l.  Cal.  and  Orog.  Koutc, 
9,  iJqi.  r.  \\.  K.  VI,  1857.  Picas  {Xenopicvs)  alhohtrnitus,  BAiitn,  liirds  N.  Am. 
1858,  96.  —  Ca.^.sin-,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1863,  202.  —  Ldiid,  Pr.  U.  Art.  Ins.  IV, 
1864,  112  (Ft.  Colville  ;  nesting).  —  Cooi'Kii  &  Sicklky,  160.  —  Elliot,  Birds 
N.  Am.  IX,  plate.  Pkus  albolarvatus,  Suxdevall,  Consp.  Pic.  29. — Cooper,  Orn. 
Cal.  I,  1870,  382.  Xniocraugm  alMarvatus,  Cab.  &  Heix.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  2,  1863, 
74.     Xeiwpicus  albolarvatus,  Elliot,  Illust.  Birds  Am.  I,  pi.  xxix. 

Sp.  Char.    Fourth  and  fifth  quills  of|nal  and  longest ;  tip  of  first  equidistant  between 
_      _  _  sixth  and  seventh.     Entirely  Idnish-black, 

excepting  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  primaries  (except  outermost), 
and  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quills, 
which  are  white.  Length,  about  9.00; 
wing,  5.25.  Male  with  a  narrow  crescent 
of  red  on  the  occiput. 

Had.    Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and 
southward  into  California.     Sierra  Nevada. 

Habits.  This  very  plainly  marked 
Woodpecker,  formerly  considered  very 
rare,  is  now  known  to  be  abundant  in 
the  mountains  of  Northern  California  and  Nevada,  as  also  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  quite 
common  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  latitude  39°,  in  September, 
1863,  and  procured  three  specimens.  Three  years  previously  he  had  met 
with  it  at  Fort  Dalles,  Columbia  River.  He  thinks  that  its  chief  range  of 
distri])ution  will  be  found  to  \)e  between  those  two  points.  He  also  found 
it  as  far  north  as  Fort  Colville,  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington  Territory, 
latitude  49°.     He  characterizes  it  as  a  rather  silent  bird. 


Pietis  alholari'n'iis. 
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Dr.  Nt'\vi)t'rry  only  met  with  tliis  binl  uiiioiig  tlio  Ctiscadu  Muuiitaiiis,  iu 
Orej,'on,  where  he  did  not  find  it  eonnnon. 

Mr.  J.  (t.  liell,  who  lirst  <liseovered  this  species,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Sutter's 
Mills,  in  (.'jilil'ornia,  on  the  Anicricun  Uiver,  represents  it  as  Irejpicntin;,'  the 
hij^her  branches  of  the  pines,  keej)ing  almost  out  of  j,'unshot  ran^e.  Active 
and  restless  in  its  movements,  it  uttered  at  rare  intervals  a  sharp  and  clear 
note,  while  busily  pui-suin*,'  its  search  for  food. 

Mr.  John  K.  Lord  states  that  the  only  place  in  which  he  saw  this  very 
rare  bird  was  in  the  open  timbered  country  about  the  C'olville  Valley  and 
Spokan  Uiver.  He  has  observed  that  this  \Vood})ecker  almost  invariably 
haunts  woods  of  the  Vinns poniUrosn,  and  never  retires  into  the  thick  damp 
forest.  It  arrives  in  small  numbers  at  Colville,  in  April,  antl  disappears 
a<^ain  in  October  and  Xovendjer,  or  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  fall.  Al- 
though he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  its  eggs,  he  saw  a  i)air  nesting  in  the 
month  of  May  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  branch  of  a  very  tall  i»ine-tree.  It 
seldom  flies  far,  but  darts  from  tree  to  tree  with  a  short  jerking  flight,  and 
always,  while  flying,  uttei-s  a  sharp,  clear,  chirping  cry.  Mr.  Kiilgway  foi.  id 
it  to  be  common  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  region  of 
the  Donner  Like  Pass.  It  was  first  observed  in  July,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
five  thousand  feet,  on  the  western  slope  of  that  range,  where  it  was  seen  play- 
ing about  the  tops  of  the  tallest  dead  pines.  On  various  occasions,  at  all  sea- 
sons, it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  quite  plentiful  on  the  eastern  slope,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carson  City,  Xevada.  Its  habits  and  manners  are  described 
as  much  like  those  of  the  P.  harrisi,  but  it  is  of  a  livelier  and  more  restless 
disposition.  Its  notes  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  that  species,  but 
are  of  a  more  rattling  character.  It  is  easily  recognized,  when  seen,  by  its 
strikingly  peculiar  plumage. 
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Picoides  aretirus. 


(Jkxls  picoides,   Lacep. 

Picoiifi's,  La<'EP.  Mom.  Inst.  I'W.     tTyiH",  rUtm  truUutifhia.) 
Triddffiflid,  SiKl'll.  Shaw,  i'n-u.  Zool.  l^\o. 
Apfcrnus,  Sw.  F.  W.  A.  II,  isai,  311. 

Gkn.  Ciiah.     Bill  about  a-s  loiij;  iis  the  lu-jul,  vtTV  nm«*h  dcprosscd   nt    the  basr  :   the 

(Mitliues  in'arly  straiirht ;  the  laleral 
ii(lji«'  at  its  l»j»se  iniich  nearer  the 
eoinmissure  than  the  eiihiien,  so  as 
to  l>iin<;  the  larp'.  rather  linear  nos- 
tiils  close  to  the  edj/e  oftheeommis- 
sure.  The<ronys  very  huifx.  eijual  to 
thedij*tanee  lioni  the  nostrils  to  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  Feet  with  only 
three  toes,  the  first  or  inni-r  hinder 
one  l)einjr  wantinir  ;  the  outer 
lateral  a  little  lonirer  than  the 
inner,  but  sli<;htly  exeeeded  by  the 
hind  toe,  whieh  is  about  equal  to 
the  tarsus.  Winjr-s  very  lonpr, 
reaehing  beyond  tlu'  nnddle  of  the 
tail,  the  tip  of  the  fust  quill 
between  those  of  sixth  and  seventh. 
Color  black  above,  with  a  broad  patch  of  yellow  on  the  crown;  white  beneath,  trans- 
versely banded  on  the  sides.  Quills,  but  not  wing-covert.s,  with  round  spots.  Lateral 
tail-feathers  white,  without  bands  on  exposed  portion,  exce{)t  in  European  specinien.s. 

The  i^eculiarities  of  this  jjfenus  consist  in  tlie  ah.sence  of  the  inner  liind 
toe  mid  tlie  great  depression  of  the  hill.  The  tiLjure  ahove  fails  to  represent 
the  median  ridge  of  the  bill  as  viewed  from  ahove. 

Common  Characters.  The  American  species  of  Piroidrs  ajrree  in  being  black  above 
and  white  beneath;  the  crown  with  a  square  yellow  patch  in  the  male;  a  white  stripe 
behind  the  eye,  and  another  from  the  loral  region  beneath  the  eye ;  the  (piills  (but  not 
the  coverts)  spotted  with  white ;  the  sides  banded  transversely^  with  black.  The  diagnostic 
characters  (including  the  European  species)  are  as  follows:  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

P.  arcticiis.  Dorsal  region  without  Avhitc  markings;  no  supialoral  white 
stripe  or  streak,  nor  nuchal  band  of  white.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  wholly 
black;  the  next  pair  with  the  basal  half  black ;  the  outer  two  pairs  almost 
wholly  white,  Avithout  any  dark  bars.  Entire  sides  heavily  banded  with 
black;  crissum  immaculate:  sides  of  the  breast  continuously  black.  $• 
Crown  with  a  patch  of  yellow,  varying  from  lemon,  through  gamboge,  to 
orange,  and  not  surrounded  by  any  whitish  markings  or  suffusion.  9* 
Crown  lustrous  black,  without  any  yellow,  and  destitute  of  white  streaks 
or  other  markings.  Wing.  4.85  to  5.25;  tail,  3.00 ;  culmen,  1.40  to  1.55. 
Hah.  Northern  parts  of  North  America.  In  winter  just  within  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States,  but  farther  south  on  high  mountain- 
ranges. 


ri(  ih.i:-  Tin:  uoodi'kckkks. 


r)2!» 


p.  tridaotyluB.  Doi^al  n'i:i<Mi  with  whito  maikiiiirs  of*  vftHoiis  ntiioiinl 
an<l  iliii'<ii«>ii  :  a  iiii»ri'  «»r  h's.^  tlistiiirt  supralotal  whiii*  streak  oi-  strijM'.  an«l 
a  molt'  or  Irss  a|»|»aii'!it  iiiirhal  Itainl  ot  tho  saiiir.  Four  to  >ix  miihllf  tail- 
U-atlicis  fiitiivlv  I'lat-k  ;  when  six.  tln»  rt'iiiaiii'lrr  art-  wliitr.  with  thstinet 
hhick  bars  to  tlii'lr  t'lnls  ;  when  lour,  thrv  ar«'  white  without  aiiv  l»laek  i)ari*, 
rxci'pf  occasionally  a  lew  towai«l  tlie  l»a>e.  Sides  ahv.iys  with  hhu'k  streaks 
or  inarkiiJirs.  hut  they  aic  soniefiiut's  very  sparse:  erissuin  hainied  with 
black,  or  iiiiMiaculate ;  sides  of  the  breast  in»t  continuously  black.  ^. 
Crown  with  a  patch  <>r  ^ounboj^e,  aniltcr.  or  sulphur-yellow,  surr<»undcd  by 
n  whitish  sulVusion  or  markings.  9-  Cidwu  without  any  yellow,  but  (\[s- 
tinetly  streaked,  speckled,  or  sullu>cd  with  whitish  (very  seld*  in  plain  black). 

a.  Six  middle  tail-leathers  w  holly  blat.k.      Kinitpe  and  Asia. 

Siilcs  and  crissuni  heavily  barred  with  black  (black  bars  about  as 
wide  as  the  white  oiic'.). 

Ba<-k  usually  tiansvcrsely   spotte<l  with  white;  occasionally 
louLntudinally  striped  with  the  saiue  in  Scandinavian  examples. 
Win<r,  4.8U  to  ."..10;  tail.  ."I.so  to  4.00;  culmen,  l/Jo  to   X/.W 
Ilnh.    Kuropi'         ......  var.  tridarfylna} 

Sides  and  <-rissum  almost  tree  trom  black  bars;  lilack  V.ars  on  the 
outer  tail-leathers  very  much  narrower  than  the  white. 

Back  alway.s  (?)  striped  louiritudinallv  with  white.  Willi:. 
4.70  to  4.7'.:  tail,  :;.().".  to  :}.{)0 ;  culmen.  l.l'O  to  L.T..  Ilah. 
Siberia  and  Xorthern  ijussia         .         .         .  var.  c r  i ss  it  / c  u  rx  s.- 

b.  Four  middle  tail-feathers,  (..iily.  wholly  black.     North  America. 

Sides  heavily  barred  with  black,  but  crissum  without  bars,  except 
beneath  th<;  surl'act*.  Three  outer  tail-feathers  without  black  bars, 
except  .sometimes  on  thi'  iiasal  portion  of  the  inner  w»'bs.  Winpr. 
4.-10  to  .'..10:   tail,  :J.40  to  :].70:  culmen.  l.lo  t..  I '_'.'.. 

IJack    transver.sely    spotted    or   barred    with    white.        Ifah. 
Hudson's  Bay  reirion ;  south  in  winter  to  northern   border  of 
Eastern  Tnited  States         .....     var.  (i  m  r  r  ica  n  }(  s . 

Back  loni:itudinally  striped  with  white  at  all  scjisons.  Ildh. 
Rocky  Moimtains;  north  to  Alaska    ....    v.ir.  dursuJis. 

1  Picniiku  tri(lfict;ihis,  var.  tridm-ttihis.  Piois  trulnrfitlun,  Linn.  S.  N.  iJtlitd.  I,  177vl7tii>). 
—  I)koi,.vni>,  Orn.  Kur.  I,  1»»1  ^18410.  Aitfenma  tridoctiiluH,  Bonat.  IJirds  (1S:JM,  p.  J).  — 
Gori.n,  r.irds  of  Europe,  pi.  cixxxii.  Pirniilrs  triifacfi/lus,  (Ju.vv.  Picoidcs  eurojxcus.  Less. 
Orn.  p.  217  (1831^ 

2  picnidts  fri'hrfi/?n%  var.  a-i'isofruais.  Picus  crissohucva,  Br.AN'nT,  Mus.  Pt'troj*.  Apternus 
crisstdciu'tis,  B«>NAP.  Con.sp.  — IJkicii.  Syn.  p.  3»>2,  No.  8;56  ;  pi.  dixxxi,  f.  4197,  4H>8.  Picoidcs 
cri.ssith'iicHx,  Mai.h.  Mono*;.  Pic  1,180.  ^*Aj>f<:nn(s  Irnnfclniflrii.'iis,  BoNAi'."'  —  Mai.u.  Monofj. 
Pic.  T,  180  (in  synouoniy).  A}>tcrnus  tridadijhiSy  Mas.  dc  Maycnce.  —  Pallas,  Zoogr.  lios. 
A.s.   I,  415. 
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XORTH  AMKKICAX  DIRDS. 


Picoides  arcticus,  (Jkay. 


THE  BLACK-BACKED  THBEE-TOED  WOODPECKER. 


Piroiilts  nntinis. 


Sp.  Char.     Almvo  fiitiit'ly  iin'!"*    ni  i;loss\'  liluish-Mack  ;  jv  stjuan'  jtatcli  on  the  niitldlr 

oltlic  rrowii  salVroii-ycllow.  and  a  (I'W 
'  wliit»>  spots  on  ihf  oiiUT  oiIltcs  of '>oth 

wclis  ol"  l.it'  j»riniary  and  secondary 
fjnills.  InMicatli  wliito.  on  the  sides  of 
wliol*'  liody.  axillai's.  and  inner  \vii;i:-- 
coverts  handed  transversely  with  Mark. 
Crissuni  white,  with  a  few  spots  an- 
teriorly. A  nai-row  eoncraled  white 
line  from  the  eye  a  short  distance  l>ai-k- 
waids.  and  a  white  stripe  from  the 
extreme  forehead  (niei-tint:  anteriorly) 
nnder  the  eye.  and  down  the  sides  ol' 
the  neck,  bordered  below  by  a  narrow 
stripe  of  blaek.  l>ristly  feathers  of  the 
base  of  the  bill  brown  ;  sometimes  a 
few  irray  intermixed.  Mxpt  ised  port  ion 
of   two   outer   •  ail-feathers    (Ih'st   and 

sec(Mid)  white :  the   third  ol'li([nely  white  at  end,  tipped  wiili  Itlaek.     Sometimes  these 

feathers  with  a  narrow  blaek  \i\\ 

IIah.    Northern  North  America;  sonth  to  northern  boiiU'rs  of  rnited  States  in  winter. 

Massaehnsetts  (M avnai{i>.  B.  E.  Mass.,  1870,  12J>)-     Sierra  Nevada,  south  to  31)°.     Lak.- 

Tahoi' (CooPKi:);  Caison  City  (lliitcuAv). 

Tills  sjuTit's  (lilTt'is  fiuiii  ilie  otlier  Aii;e''icaii  tliroe-tood  AVoo(l])eokers 
cliicHy  ill  ImviiiLi;  the  Icjck  entirely  black.  The  white  line  from  the  eye  is 
usually  almost  inmerceptihle,  if  not  wanting  entirely.  Sj)eeiniens  vary  veiy 
little:  one  from  Slave  Lake  has  a  loiiuer  hill  than  usiuil,  and  the  top  of 
head  more  oian^e.  The  size  of  the  vertex  patch  varies  ;  sometimes  tlic 
frontal  vrhitish  is  innpprecinhle.  Xone  of  the  females  before  me  have  any 
w]iit(^  sjt(»ts  in  tlie  hhick  of  head,  as  in  tliat  of  cnnerkan}!^. 

The  variati<»ns  in  tliis  species  are  verv  sli-'ht,  hein^  chi«'flv  in  the  shade  of 
the  yellow  ]»atch  on  the  crown,  wliich  varies  from  a  siiljdmr  tint  to  a  rich 
oraiii^'e.  Sometimes  there  is  the  faintest  trace  of  a  whitish  ])ost-ocnlar 
streak,  hut  usually  this  is  wholly  absent.  Western  and  Eastern  examjdcs 
npjiear  to  be  identical. 


riC'ID.E  —  THE    WOODPECKERS. 
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II.vr.lTS.  Tliis  .s[)ci*ios  Ikis  a  well-defined  and  exlendetl  distill  ml  it  m,  tVnui 
the  Paeilie-  to  tlio  Atlantic,  and  tVoni  the  nnrtliein  portions  c»f  tlie  Tnitcd 
States  to  the  extreme  Aielie  le^inns.  In  tlu*  I'nitetl  States  it  has  l»een  found 
as  far  south  as  Massaehnselts,  Xt»\v  Vork,  and  Ohio,  Imt  lardy:  and.  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  it  is  a  winter  visitant  only  to  any  hut  tlie  exlnnu'  northern  por- 
tions of  the  rni<»n,  exeei>t  aloni;"  the  lintj  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Xevada.  Audulion  savs  it  occurs  in  Northern  Massacliusctts,  ami  in 
all  portions  of  Maine  that  are  covered  hy  hjrests  of  tall  trees,  where  it  con- 
stantly resides,  lie  saw  a  lew  in  the  (Jreat  Pine  Forest  ol  Pcnn>yl\ania, 
and  Dr.  Pachman  notiied  several  in  the  nei.uhlt<»rhood  of  Xiai;ara  Falls, 
and  was  of  the  o]>inion  that  it  breeds  in  the  northern  jiart  of  New  Voik. 
The  sauK!  writer  ilescrihes  the  nestinu-place  of  the  Arctic  \Voi»djHH'ker  as 
jjjenerally  hored  in  tlie  hody  of  a  sound  tree,  near  its  lirst  laruc  hranches. 
He  observed  no  particular  choice  as  to  tlie  tind>er,  havinLj  seen  it  in  oaks, 
pines,  etc.  The  mst,  like  that  of  most  of  this  family,  is  worked  out  l>y  both 
sexes,  and  re<[uires  fully  a  week  for  its  completion.  Its  usual  ile}»tli  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-tbur  inches.  It  is  smooth  and  broad  at  the  bottom, 
althouiih  so  narrow  at  its  entrance  as  to  a}»pear  scarcely  sutlicient  to  enable 
one  of  the  birds  to  vnU;v  it.  The  euiis  are  from  four  to  six,  rather  rounded 
and  imri!  white.  <  Mdv  one  brood  is  raised  in  the  season.  The  voum;  follow 
their  parents  until  the  autumn.  In  the  southern  districts  where  these 
Woodpeckers  are  Ibund,  their  numbers  are  greatly  increased  in  the  winter 
by  accessions  from  the  North. 

Dr.  C'oojter  found  this  species  ([uite  numerous,  in  Septend»er,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  sunnuits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  above  an  altitude  of 
six  thousand  feet.  From  thence  this  bird  has  a  northern  ranLie  chietly  on 
the  east  side  of  these  mountains  and  of  the  Cascade  Ifan^'e.  None  were 
seen  near  the  Lower  Colund)ia.  At  the  lake  tln'v  were  ([uite  fearless,  com- 
inn  close  to  the  hotel,  and  industriously  rap})inu  the  trees  in  the  evening  and 
in  the  early  morninu'.  F'arther  north  Dr.  ('oo]»er  ibund  them  very  wild, 
owiu"^"  prtibably  to  their  having'  been  hunted  by  the  Indians  Ibr  their  skins, 
which  thev  consider  verv  valuable.  He  noticed  tlieir  burrows  in  low  pine- 
trees  near  the  lake,  where  Iw  had  no  doubt  they  also  rjiise  tlieir  younix.  Dr. 
('oo}>er  has  always  found  them  very  silent  birds,  thoui;h  in  the  spring  they 
probably  have  more  variety  of  calls.  The  only  nc»te  he  heard  was  a  shrill, 
harsh,  rattlini;"  cry,  ([uite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Woodpecker. 

The  lli^lit  of  this  Woodjte(d<er  is  d.escribed  as  ra]>id,  uUdiuu,  and  greatly 
undulated.  Occasiimally  it  will  tly  to  (piite  a  distance  before  it  alights, 
uttering,  from  time  to  time,  a  huul  shrill  note. 

Professor  Verrill  says  this  bird  is  very  conunon  in  Western  Maine,  in 
the  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  or  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  March.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  there  in  the  summer.  \(  ar  Calais 
a  few  are  seen,  and  it  is  supposed  to  breed,  but  is  not  common.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  onlv  a  rare  and  accidental  visitant,  occurring!   usuallv  late   in 
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winter  ur  in  Marcli.     Two  weiv  taken  near  Salem  in  November.     It  is  also 
a  rare  winter  visitant  near  Hamilton  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kidi^way  met  witli  hut  a  single  individual  of  this  species  during  his 
We.stern  exjdorations.  This  was  sh(»t  in  PVhinary,  near  ( 'arson  City,  Xevada  ; 
it  was  husily  engaged  in  pecking  n\nm  the  trunk  of  a  large  pine,  and  was 
perfectly  silent. 

Mr.  dnhn  K  Lord  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  on  tlie  summit 
of  the  Cascade  ^iountains.  It  was  late  in  Sei)tem1»er,  and  getting  c(»ld  ;  the 
bird  was  ih'ing  restlesslv  from  tree  to  tree,  but  not  searchin*^  for  insects. 
Both  when  on  tlie  wing  and  when  clinging  to  a  tree,  it  was  continually 
uttering  a  shrill,  ])laintive  cry.  Its  favorite  tree  is  the  Pinttx  nuifin'fa,  which 
grows  at  great  altitudes.  It  is  found  chieHy  on  hill-to]>s,  while  in  the  val- 
leys and  lower  jdains  it  is  rejdaced  by  the  Piroiths  hirstifns. 

'^s  of  this  species  were  obtained  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  northern 
sho.  ^.ake  Superior.  They  were  slightly  ovjite,  nearly  spherical,  rounded 
at  one  end  and  al»rui)tly  pointed  at  the  other,  of  a  crystal  whiteness,  and 
measured  .'.>1  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .7<>  in  breadth. 

An  ei^g  received  from  Mr.  Krieghoff  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird,  nearly  spherical  in  form,  and  of  a  uniform  dull-white  color.  It 
measures  .1)2  of  an  inch  in  lengtli  by  .76  in  breadth. 

Ficoides  tridactylus,  var.  americanus,    Brehm. 

THE  WHITE-BACXED  THBEE-TOEB  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  hirsv.ttifi,  ViF.iLL<tT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1S07,  68,  pi.  cxxi\  (European  specimen). — 
Waglf.!{,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  27  0"ixtHl  with  uiidultftti.s).  —  Aid.  Orn.  liio^j.  V,  1839, 
184,  pi.  ecccxvii.  —  Id.  Birds  Amev.  IV,  1842,  pi.  cclxix.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  v2ded.,) 
1840,  622.  AjifiriiMshirsufus,  Box.  Li>t.  Puoiihshirmdis,  Baihd,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858, 
98.  —  Samcels,  95.  ^  Piciia  uiuluhtfi'ft,  VitiLLoT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1S07,  69  (based 
on  PI.  enl.  5.'«3,  fictitious  species  ?)  PicHs  uiidtitioi,  Tkmm.  Picus  uikIdsks,  Crv.  R.  A. 
1829,  451  (all  luiscd  on  same  fifjure).  TrkhutiiUa  uiuUdnta,  Car.  &  Hi:iN.  Mas.  Hein. 
IV,  2,  1863,  28.  Picus  friihicf>ilus,  S\v.  F.  Bor.  Am.  1831,  311,  pi.  hi.  Picoidcs 
americanus,  Bkkum  Vilf,'el  Deutschlands,  1831,  195.  —  Malukkim:,  M<>n.  Pieidaj,  I, 
176,  pi.  xvii,  36.  —  Sci.ATEi:,  C'atal.  —  (JiiAV,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  Ill,  3,  4,  1868,  30.  Ap- 
ternus  amcricanns,  Swainson,  Class.  II,  1837,306.  Picas  americanus,  SvsDKV all, 
Consp.  Av.  Picin.  186(*  .5.  Picnidcs  dnrsalis,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  100,  jd. 
Ixxxv,  f.  1.  —  Cttoi'En,  Orn.  Cal.  1.  1870  (under  P.  atncricanus).  Tridacfiifia  dorsaNs, 
Cab.  &  Hf.in.     Picus  dorsolis,  ^vsdv.-'XLL,  Confi\^.  IS6C},H. 

Sp.  Char.  Bla.k  altove.  The  back  niarkinirs  of  white,  transverse  in  summer,  and 
lonjritudinal  in  winter;  these  exti-nd  to  the  runi)i.  which  is  sometimes  almost  wholly 
white.  A  white  line  iioni  l»ehind  the  eye,  wideninir  on  the  nape,  and  a  broader  one 
under  the  ey»^  from  the  loral  rejrit)n.  but  not  extendinpr  on  the  forehead:  oceiput  and  sides 
of  head  uniibrm  black.  Quills,  but  not  eoverts,  spotted  on  both  webs  with  white,  seen  on 
inner  webs  of  inner  secondaries.  Under  part.s  inidudini;  erissum,  white  ;  the  sides,  includ- 
ing axillars  and  lininu'  of  wini^-,  banded  transversely  with  Idack,  Exposed  portion  of  outer 
three  tail-feathers  white  :  that  of  third  much  less,  and  sometimes  with  a  narrow  tip  of 
black.    T'pjKM-  tail-coverts  sometimes  tipped  with  white,  and  occasionally,  but  ver}^  rarely. 
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ban(l«'(l  with  the  same.  Top  of  the  head  spotted,  streaked,  or  sutVnsed  with  white;  the 
erowii  of  the  male  with  a  vfll^w  putcli.  Nasal  liiistles  black,  mixed  with  .u'niy.  Female 
with  the  whole  lo\)  ot'  ln-ad  u^Mallv  spotted  with  while.  vef\   rafely  eiitiidy  Ithu-k. 

IIab.  Afetic  reirioiis  of  Xoitii  America;  southward  in  the  Uoi  ky  MountaiiK  to  Fort 
Ijiichaiian :  northern  border  (if  the  Eastern  rnitrd  States,  m  wintt-r  (Maxarhii-ftls, 
Mavna!:ii). 

Tills  .s])ecies  varies  coiKsiderably  in  its  inarkinus,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  white  ahove.  The  head  is  sometimes  more  coarsely  s])otte(l  with  white 
than  in  the  average  ;  very  rarely  are  the  white  spots  wantini^-,  hniving  merely 
the  broad  mahir  and  interrajiteil  po.st-ocular  stripe.  The  rictal  black  stripe 
is  sometimes  much  obscured  l)y  white.  In  typical  specimens  from  the  Hud- 
son r>ay  and  Labrador  Provinces,  which  seem  to  be  darkest,  the  feathers  of 
the  centre  of  tlie  Imck  have  three  transverse  bars  of  white  Tone  of  them 
terminal),  rather  narrower  than  the  inteimetliate  bhxck  bars;  the  basal  white 
ones  disai»pearin^  both  antcnorly  and  posteriorly,  leaviuLj  but  two.  In 
specimens  from  the  Mackenzie  Piver  district  there  is  a  ujreater  development 
of  white  ;  the  whitt?  bantls  l»eino  broader  than  the  black,  and  sometimes 
extending  alono-  the  shafts  so  as  to  reduce  the  black  bars  to  i»air>  of  spots. 
The  iK'xt  step  is  the  disa])])earance  of  these  s])ots  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
on  both,  leaviui,^  the  end  of  the  feathers  entirely  white,  esjtecially  anteriorly, 
where  the  Itack  may  have  a  h)no;itudinal  stri]»e  of  white,  as  in  Pi'iis  rif/o.^tis. 
Usually,  however,  in  this  extreme,  the  upper  tail-coverts  remain  banded 
transversely.  In  all  tlie  specimens  from  tla;  Pocky  Mountains  of  the  Ignited 
States,  es])ecially  Laramie  Peak,  this  white  back,  unbarred  exce[>t  on  the 
rumjt,  is  a  constant  character,  and  added  to  it  we  have  a  broad  nuchal  patch 
of  white  runnino;  into  that  of  the  back  and  ci^nnectod  with  the  white  post- 
ocular  stri[)e.  The  bands,  too,  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  less  distinct.  It 
was  to  this  state  of  plumage  that  the  name  of  J\  i/or.'iffli.^  was  ap]»lied,  in 
IS^'S,  and  althouoh  in  view  of  the  connect iuLi  links  it  may  not  be  entitled  to 
coiisider.iii(jn  as  a  distinct  race,  this  tendi'ncy  to  a  permanence  of  the  lono'i- 
tudinal  direction  of  the  white  markings  above  .>eems  to  be  es]>ecially  c'i  '• 
teristic  of  the  Pocky  Mountain  region,  a})pearing  only  in  winter  ]>•  )m 

elsewhere.  This  same  character  j»revails  in  all  the  IJocky  ^lor  .a  sjteci- 
niens  from  more  nortliern  regions,  including  those  from  F«.r  lard,  and  in 
only  one  not  found  in  that  region,  namely,  No.  49,90.3,  collec  .  at  Xidato  by 
Mr.  Dall.  Here  the  middle  of  the  back  is  very  white,  al  lOugh  the  nuchal 
band  is  less  distinct,  (^ther  sjiecimens  from  that  loca  'v  and  the  Yukon 
Kiver  generally,  as  also  from  Kodiak,  distinctly  show  the  tr.nsverse  bars. 

In  one  spei'imen  (2lM2r>)  from  the  Mackenzie  River,  all  the  ui»]>er  tail- 
coverts  are  banded  decidedly  with  white,  an»l  the  wing-coverts  s])otted  with 
the  same.  Even  the  central  tail-feathers  show  white  scallops.  The  back  is, 
however,  banded  transversely  very  distinctly,  not  longitudinally. 

P.  (nmrirtniHs  in  all  stages  of  color  is  distinguished  from  <rr<f'n'ii><  by  the 
white  along  the   middle  of  the  back,  the  absence  of  distinct  frontal  white 
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ami  Idat'k  bands,  more  nuiiieious  s^xjIs  of  white  on  the  heail,  etc.  The  inner 
wehs  i»t"  inner  secondaries  are  Itanded  with  white,  imt  unilorn.  l)hick.  Tiie 
niaxilhirv  hhu-k  strijie  is  ratlier  hiruer  than  tlie  rictal  white  one,  not  sniaHer. 
The  si/e  is  decidedly  smaller.  Females  almost  alwavs  have  the  toi*  of  liead 
spottetl  witli  white  instead  of  uniform  hlack,  which  is  the  rule  in  crrfints. 

It  is  ])r()hal»le  that  the  ditfereiice  in  the  amount  ol"  white  on  the  n]>i»er 
parts  of  tliis  species  is  to  some  extent  due  to  a«^e  and  season,  the  winter 
s]»ecimens  and  the  youn<4  showing  it  to  the  greatest  decree.  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  decided  ^eouraphical  relationship,  as  already  i  idieated. 

This  race  of  J\  fr/'f/xiftf/ifs  can  be  easily  distinuuished  from  the  European 
fi>rm  of  Northern  and  Ali)ine  Europe  by  the  tail-feathers;  of  these, the  outer 
three  are  white  (the  rest  black)  as  far  as  exposed,  without  any  bands ;  the 
tip  t)f  the  third  beini^  white  only  at  the  end.  The  su])ra-oculav  white  stripe 
is  very  narrow  and  scarcely  a] )preciable ;  the  crissum  white  and  unhanded. 
The  back  is  banded  transversely  in  one  variety,  striped  lon«_ntudinally  in  the 
other.  In  P.  tri'liufjilns  the  outer  two  feathers  on  each  side  are  white, 
banded  with  black;  the  outer  with  the  bands  regnlar  and  e<[ual  from  base; 
the  second  black,  exctqjt  one  or  two  terminal  bands.  The  crissum  is  well 
bandeil  with  Idaek  ;  the  back  striped  lon'^itudinally  with  white;  the  supra- 
ocular white  stripe  almost  as  broad  as  the  intVa-ocular.  P.  rrlsoJi'mus,  of 
Siberia,  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  difl'ers  in  white  crissum,  and  from  both 
species  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  dark  bands  on  the  sides,  showing  the 
Arctic  maximum  of  white. 

We  follow  Sundevall  in  nsing  the  si)eciiic  WMWiiatncru'irnHs,  Urehni,  for  this 
species,  as  being  the  first  legitimately  belonging  to  it.  1*.  hirsntiix  of  Yieil- 
lot,  nsually  ado}tted,  is  based  on  a  Euroi)ean  bird,  ami  agrees  with  it,  though 
referred  by  the  author  to  the  American.  The  name  of  inuhf/ffh's,  Vieillot, 
selected  by  Cabanis,  is  based  on  lUiifon's  figure  (PL  enl.  r>r»o)  of  a  bird  said 
to  be  from  Cayenne,  with  four  toes  ;  the  whole  top  of  the  head  red  from  base 
of  l)ill  to  end  of  occiput,  with  the  edges  of  the  dorsal  feathers  narrowly 
white,  and  with  the  three  lateral  tail-feathers  regularly  lianded  with  black, 
ti])i>ed  with  red;  the  fourth,  banded  white  and  black  on  outer  web,  ti})ped 
with  black.  None  of  those  features  belong  to  the  bird  of  Arctic  America, 
and  the  markings  answer,  if  to  either,  better  to  the  European. 

HviUTs.  This  rare  and  interesting  species,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
is  nowhere  a  connnon  or  well-known  l)ird.  It  is  ])robably  exclusively  of 
Arctic  resilience,  and  oidv  occasionally  or  very  rarely  is  found  so  far  south  as 
Massachusetts.  In  the  winter  of  18:>()  I  found  a  s])ecinien  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  lioston  market,  which  was  sent  in  alcohol  to  Mr.  Audubon.  Two 
specimens  have  been  taken  in  Lynn,  by  Mr.  Welch,  in  186S.  They  occur, 
als(.  in  Southern  Wisconsin  in  the  winter,  where  Mr.  Kumlien  has  several 
times,  in  successive  winters,  obtained  sinule  individuals. 

Sir  John  IJichardson  states  that  this  binl  is  to  be  met  Mith  in  all  tin* 
forests  of  spruce  and  fir  lying  between  I^ike  Superior  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
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that  it  i>;  tlie  nio«;t  common  Woodin'ck'  '  noitli  of  (In  Slave  Lake,  \vli<'iice 
it   lias  l'i('([nently  ])et*ii  sent  to  the  Sm,    :soj  Inst itiit ion.      It  is  said  to 

oR'atlv  resembU'  /'.  v*///o.s/'.s'  in  lial>ils,  except  tluit  it  seeks  its  IockI  ])rin(i- 
pally  iii>on  deeaying  trees  of  the  pine  tiil»e,  in  v/liieli  it  fretpicntly  makes 
holes  laiLie  enough  to  bury  itself.     It  is  not  migratory. 


Gexus  SFHYROFICUS,    BAmn. 

Pi/((mnti.%  Bon.   ('»>nsj».   Zygod.   Atcuio  Italiuno,   May,    l^^)4.     (Type  P.  tiinroidi  hs)  pn- 

onupiiHl  in  <nistiiii-ans. 
Sj)Inir<>i>ic>(s,  Baiuh,  llinls  N.  Am.  1858,  lol.     ^TyiM-,  Picas  varius,  Linn.,  Coils,  Vv.  A. 

X.  S.  18(><5,  '>-2  (anatomy). 
r/fifl».sr»jjns,  (Aii.  iS:  Hkin.  Mus.  Ili'in.  IV,  2,  IStJS,  80.     (Typ.',  /'.  ntfiits.) 

Gen.  Chak.  Hill  as  in  Pims.  htit  tiif  lateral  ridge,  which  is  very  prominent,  nnniing 
out  ihstinctly  ti^  the  ('".m- 
missinv  at  al><>nt  it^  niiiMle. 
bevon<l  whieli  the  hill  is 
rountle<l  without  any  aiiLrles 
at  all.  The  eulnien  and 
<_:<>nvs  are  very  nearly 
straiirht.  hut  sliiihtly  eon- 
vex,  the  hill  tapering  rapitl- 
Iv  to  a  point  :  the  latei-al 
outline  «*oneavo  to  very 
near  the  slightly  lievt-lletl 
tip.  Outer  }>air  ot"  toes 
longest  ;  the  himler  ex- 
terior rather  longest  ;  the 
inner  posterior  toe  very 
short,  less  thar.  the  iiuier 
anterior  without  its  claw. 
Wings  long  and  pointed  ;  the  third,  excluding  the  spuiious.  longest.  Tail-t'er.;hers  vorv 
hroad.  al)ru[)tly  a.-uininate.  with  a  very  long  linear  tip.     Tongue  scarcely  extt-nsihlc. 

The  genus  S/>/it//-opii't(s,  instituted  in  18.">S,  proves  to  be  so  strongly  marked 
in  iu  characters  that  Dr.  Cdues  ])ro])()ses  to  make  it  the  type  <»f  a  distinct 
sublamily,  S/th/fi-niiiiiiur  (Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1S0(),  r>2\  In  addition  t(>  the  ]tecu- 
liarities  already  indicated,  there  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  toUL  ti(\  whicli. 
according  to  I  )r.  Cones,  Dr.  Hoy,  Dr.  lUyant.  and  oihers,  is  inca]>abic  n\'  ]>v(>- 
trusion  much  beyond  the  tip  of  the  bill,  or  not  more  than  the  third  (d"  an 
inch.  Dr.  Cones  states  that  the  apo-hyal  and  cerato-hyal  elements  cd"  the 
hyoid  bone  do  not  reach  back  much  beyond  the  tym])ano-inaxillarv  artictda- 
tioii,  instead  of  extemling  rnnnd,as  in  7Vr«".s',  over  the  occi])ut  to  the  top  of  tlu^ 
cranium,  or  even  curving  into  an  os.seous  groove  around  the  orbit.  The  basi- 
hyals  su]>porting  the  ti»ngue  are  shorter  and  diiferently  shaped.  The  tt)ngut' 
itself  is  short  and  flattened,  with  a  superior  longitudinal  median  groove  iind 
a  corresponding  inferior  ridge  ;  the  tip  is  broad  and  flattened  and  (d>tusely 
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rounded,  and  witli  numerous  lon«4  and  sut't  bristlv  hairs.  Tiiis  is,  of  course, 
very  ditVerent  iioni  llie  Innij;,  extensik'  aeuulv  ixjinted  tongue  of  other 
Woodpeckers,  with  its  tip  armed  with  a  few  strong,  sharp,  short,  recurved 
barbs. 

I)r.  Jloy  and  I)r.  Coues  maintain  tliat  tlie  food  of  these  WdudiJeekers  con- 
sists mainly  of  tlie  cambium  nr  soft  inner  bark  of  trees,  w  hich  is  cut  out 
in  i>atches  sometimes  of  several  inches  in  extent,  and  usually  ja'oducinjj 
sipiare  holes  in  the  bark,  not  rtainded  ones.  As  may  be  sujtposed,  such  pro- 
ceedin.^s  are  very  injuiious  to  the  trees,  and  justly  call  down  the  vengeance 
of  their  pro]>rietors.  This  diet  is  varied  with  insects  and  fruits,  when  they 
can  be  had,  itut  it  is  believed  that  caml»iiim  is  their  ]>rinciiial  sustenance. 

This  strongly  marked  genus  api)ears  to  be  composed  of  two  sections  and 
three  well-delined  species  ;  the  first  being  characterized  Ity  having  the  back 
variegatetl  with  whitish,  and  the  jugulum  with  a  sharply  defined  crescentic 
patch  of  black,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes  concealed  by  red,  when  the 
whole  head  and  neck  are  of  the  hitter  color,  and  the  sharply  defined  striped 
pattern  of  the  ce})]ialic  regions,  seen  in  the  normal  jdumage,  obliterated. 
Comi>aring  the  extreme  conditions  of  plumage  to  be  seen  in  this  type,  as  in 
the  females  of  nn-itis  and  y^X  rtilnr,  the  differences  ap]iear  wide  indeed,  and 
few  wouhl  entertain  for  a  moment  a  suspicion  of  their  specific  identity  ;  yet 
ui>on  carefully  examining  a  sulliciently  large  series  of  specimens,  we  find 
these  extremes  to  be  connected  by  an  unbroken  transition,  an<l  are  thus  led 
to  view  these  different  conditions  as  manifestations  of  a  peculiar  law  princi- 
jially  affecting  a  certain  color,  which  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  group  which  at  first  seemed  to  compose  a  section  of  the  genus  is  in 
realitv  onl\  an  association  of  forms  of  s]»ecific  identity.  IJeginninij  with  the 
birds  of  the  Atlantic  region  (X  rariua),  we  find  in  this  series  the  minimum 
amount  of  red ;  indeed,  many  adult  females  occur  which  lack  this  color  en- 
tirely, haviuLj  not  only  the  whole  throat  white,  but  the  entire  itileum  ulos.sy- 
black  ;  usually,  however,  the  latter  is  crimson.  In  adult  males  fr<mi  this 
region  the  front  and  crown  are  always  crimson,  sharidv  defined,  and  Ijordered 
laterally  and  posteriorly  with  glossy-black:  and  lielow  the  black  occijtital 
band  is  anothfr  of  dirty  white;  the  crimson  of  the  thro.at  is  wholly  con- 
fined 1)et\veen  the  cttntinuous  broad,  black  malar  stripes,  and  there  is  no 
tinge  of  red  on  the  auriculars ;  there  is  a  broad,  sharply  defined  stiii)e  of 
white  bcLiinning  with  the  nasal  tufts,  ])assing  beneath  the  black  loral  and 
auricular  stri])e,  and  continuing  downward  into  the  yellowish  of  the  abdo- 
men, giving  the  large,  glossy-black  ])ectnral  area  a  sharply  defined  outline ; 
the  dirty  whitish  nuchal  l)and  is  continued  forward  beneath  the  black  occii)- 
ital  crescent  U)  above  the  middle  of  the  (\ye.  The  pattern  just  described 
will  ])e  found  in  ninety-nin^'  out  of  a  hundred  specimens  from  the  Eastern 
Province  of  Xorth  America  (alsd  the  West  Indies  and  whole  of  ^lexico); 
but  a  single  adult  male,  from  Carlisle,  Penn.  (Xo.  l:i,o7l,  W.  ^I.  I'aird),  has 
the   whitish  nuchal  band   distinctly  tinged   with  red,  though   differing  in 
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tliis  respect  only,  wliile  an  adult  female,  IVoni  Wasliin^ton,  I).  V.  (Xo.  lJ,LMj(), 
C  Drexler),  has  the  hnwr  ])art  of  tlie  throat  nmeh  mixed  with  red. 

Takiii!,'  next  the  spt'einieus  fmni  the  Koeky  Mountains  and  Mitldle  Prov- 
ince of  flie  United  States  (*S'.  inu]i((lif<),  we  find  that  (ill  the  specimens  pos- 
sess both  these  additional  amounts  of  the  red,  there  heini^  always  a  red,  in- 
stead of  dirty-white,  nuehal  ereseent,  while  in  the  female  the  low(.*r  [lart  of 
the  throat  is  always  more  or  less  red  ;  in  addition,  the  male  has  the  red  (tf 
the  throat  reaching  laterally  to  the  white  strii)e,  thus  interrupting  the  Mack 
malar  one,  which  is  always  unbroken  in  the  eastern  form  ;  and  in  addition, 
the  auricular^i  are  freciuently  mixed  with  red.  Troceeding  towards  the  ( 'oluni- 
bia  Jfiver,  we  find  the  red  increasing,  or  esca})ing  the  limits  to  wliich  it  is 
confined  in  the  normal  pattern,  staining  the  white  and  Idaek  areas  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  tingeing  the  whitish  which  Itorders  the  black  pectoral  area. 

Lvstly,  in  the  series  from  the  Pacific  coast  {S.  ruber),  we  find  the  whole 
normal  ]»attern  rendered  scarcely  definable  —  sometimes  entirely  obliterated 
—  by  the  extension  of  the  red,  which  covei*s  continuously  tlie  whole  head, 
neck,  and  breast ;  but  nearly  always  the  normal  pattern  may  be  traced,  the 
featliers  of  the  normally  black  areas  l>eing  dusky  beneath  the  surface,  and 
those  of  the  usual  white  strii)es  very  white  for  the  conceal(Ml  ]iortion. 
l^sually,  in  this  form,  the  red  of  the  breast  covers  only  the  black  pectoral 
area;  l>ut  in  extreme  specimens  it  reaches  back  to  the  middle  of  tlu'  Imdy 
benciitii,  and  stains  the  white  spots  of  the  back. 

With  the  increase  of  the  red  as  we  proceed  westward,  there  is  also  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  white  al)ove  ;  thus,  in  ofrii'^i  the  whole  l)ack  is 
irregularly  spotted  witli  di^ty  white  and  Idack,  —  tlie  former  predominating, 
the  latter  most  cons])icuous  as  a  medial,  broken  broad  stripe,  —  and  the 
latenil  tail-feathers  are  much  variegated  by  white  spots.  In  mnhtf/is  the 
back  is  mostly  unbroken-  glossy-black,  with  two  parallel  narrou-  strii)es  of 
white  converging  at  their  lower  ends;  and  the  lateml  tail-feather  is  almost 
wholly  black,  having  merely  a  narrow  white  border  toward  the  end.  *S'.  rnJtcr 
is  most  like  nuvhalis,  but  has  the  white  still  more  restricted. 

In  varius  the  bill  is  dark  brown,  in  uuihuJia  it  is  deep  black,  and  in  rnhrr 
wax-brown.  In  varius  the  yellow  of  the  lower  parts  is  deepest,  in  uuchalis 
just  appreciable. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A*  Wing  witli  a  white   patch  on   tho  mitldkj  and  greater  coverts.     Markings 
alona:  tho  siiles  with  a  lontiitudinal  tendency. 

1.  S.  varius.     I>ack  variegated  medially  with  hrownish-whitc  ;  secondariGS 
with  transverse  rows  of  white   spots. 

WJiife  and  hhirlx  stripes  on  side  of  hernJ  sharplji  ((ejh^ed.  as  is  also 

the  blnch  perfi)ritl  crescent.      Red  confined  to  isrlated  patches,  —  fii'o 

Jarffe  ones,  one  on  the  crow. i  and  one  on   the  throat:  vhen  twre  is 

more,  onfi/  a  tinqe  on  the  avri'idars.  and  a  crescent  on  nape. 

Crown  sonu'times  glossy  Mack  witlioiit  a  trace  of  red  on  the  female; 

no  tinue  of  scarlet  on  the  nape.     lied   of  the  throat   entirely  contined 

vol..  n.  (i8 
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within  the  hroa<l,  continuous  hlnck  lu.ixillarv  stripe.  Female  with  the 
throat  wholly  white.  Unit.  Kasti-rn  I'rovinee  North  Auieriea,  south 
in  winter  into  West  huhes,  and  over  whole  <•!"  Mexico,  to  (Juate- 
niala  ...........         var.   van' us. 

Crown   always   r«'(l  in  a»hih.      A   nuchal   crescent  of  scarlet   in   lM»th 

sexes.     Retl  of  the  throat    not   conlined  hy  the  hiack  inaxillary  stripe, 

which  is  interrupted  hy  it  in  the  nnddle.  allowinir  tlu*  red  to  touch  the 

white  stripe;  a  Un>iv  of  red  on   the  auriculars.     Female  always  with 

more  or  less  red  on  lower  part  of  the  throat.     Hub.     Rocky  M(»untains 

and  Middle  Province  of  rnited  State.-?         ....         var.   nuchulis. 

Witite  a  ltd  hhick  sfrt'jtes  nji  siile  of  head  ohsnlete,  as  is  also  the  black 

pectoral  crescent,  caused  hij  heiiaj   overspread  htf  a  continuous  red 

ivash  extendimj  over  ivlxde  head,  neck;  and  hrnisf. 

Whole  head,  n«'ek,  and  hreast  red,  with  the  lijjht  and  dark  stripes  of 
the  normal  pattern  only  faintly  traceahle.  Sexes  similar.  Ilah.  Pacific 
Province  of  T'nited  States,  north  to  British  Tolumhia         .         .        var.  ruber. 

2.  S. 'williamsoni.  Back  unvariegated ;  secondaries  without  bands  of 
white  spots. 

Whole  crown  and  upper  parts  (except  lower  part  of  rump  and 
upper  tail-c«>verts,  and  winir-patcii).  a  stripe  on  side  of  head,  a  hroader 
one  on  side  of  the  throat,  and  the  whole  jujruluin  and  sides  of  the 
breast,  unbroken  irlossy-black  :  abdomen  bright  lemon-yellow,  ^falc 
with  a  narnnv  stripe  of  scarlet  on  middle  of  the  throat.  Feniale  with 
it  white.  Younf/  like  the  adult.  Hnb.  Western  Province  of  United 
States. 
B.  Wing  without  a  white  patch.     Markings  on  sides  regularly  transverse. 

3.  S.  thyroideus.  Head  all  round  light  lirown  ;  abdomen  bright  lemon- 
yellow ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white.  Entire  upper  surface,  with 
sides,  regularly  and  continuously  barred  with  black  and  white,  in  nearly 
equal  amount  :  the  black  bars  usually  coalesced  on  the  jugidum  into  a  more 
or  less  extensive  patch,  ^fale  with  the  throat  tinged  me(lially  with  scarlet. 
Female  without  any  red.     Hab.    Western  Province  of  United  States. 
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Sphyropicus  varius,  mu.  varius,  P>aird. 

THE  YELLOW-BELLIED  WOODFECKEB. 

Pkus  vnrius,  L.  Svst.  Nat.  I,  170(5.  170.  —  Vieilut,  Ois.  Am.  II,  1S07,  03,  pi.  cxviii, 
oxix.  -  Wilson,  Am.  ()in.  1,  18(»8,  147,  i»l.  ix,  f.  2.  —  Wa<;i,kk,  Svst.  Av.  lM'7, 
Xo.  10. —Aid.  Orn.  151..^'.  II,  is34,  fill*;  V,  537,  \>\.  lltd.  —  Ii;.  r.ii.U  Aiii.r.  IV, 
1842,  203,  i»l.  tclxvii.  —  IJon.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  C'onsp.  iS'iO,  138.  —Maxim.  Cal..  Jour. 
VI,  1858,  410  (n-ft  IS  to  iHiuliar  toii,i,'tic).  — (lossK,  liinls  Jam.  270  (.lamaica).  —  Nkw- 
ToN,  Ibis,  1800,  308  (St.  (-loix).  —  Tayloi:,  Iliis,  L^Oo,  111)  (Iluiiduras).  —  Sini>e- 
VALL,  Coiisp.  33. — (JliAY,  Cat.  51,  J'iciis  {!>>  n,lr>>c<>inis)  on-iits.  Sw.  F.  I*.  A.  II, 
1{>31,  30y.  PilKinfiiis  rarius.  Bun,  Consp.  Zvgml.  Attn.  Ital.  1854,  8.  ('/ixfoscojins 
rarius.  Cab.  k  Urns.  Mus.  80.  /  Pieit^s  afmfhinK.i;  Lksson,  Tiaitc  tl>>rMitliolo^'it',  I, 
1831,  229.  —  I'miKKAN,  K'.v.  Zool.  VII,  1S35,  21.  (H.l.rs  it  to  /V(w^s•  vanun.) 
Yclhnr.hellkil  H'o<nlihcki.i;  Pennaxt,  Latham.  Sjihi/rojn'ciis  nn-ius,  IJaikh,  liinls X. 
Am.  1858,  103.  —  S»  latkii,  V.  Z.  S.  185l>,  307  (Xalapa).  —  Ii:.  Catal.  335  (Orizaba K — 
1b.  Ibis,  1859,  130  (<;uatemala).  —  In.  180O,  119  (Hoii.luras).  —  Cau.  Journal,  IV, 
1850,  102.  — (JrNi)LA«n.  K.-iKitorium,  I,  1800.  294  (Cuba).  —  Ukyant,  Pr.  IJost.  Soc. 
1859  (lialiamas).  —  In.  1805,  91  (Anatomy  of  tongue )  —  Duessi:k,  Ibis,  IJ5O5,  408  ^brctds 
in  Tt'xas).  —  Samiki.s,  90.  — Allkn,  15.  E.  Fla.  3u0. 

Sp.  Char.  Tliinl  qniil  lonprost ;  second  a  little  shorter;  Ihvt  between  fourth  and  fifth 
eonsidorably  shorter.  General  eolor  above  bhuk, 
miieh  variejrated  with  white.  Feathers  of  the 
back  and  ruin[)  brownisii-whit«',  spotted  with 
blaek.  Crown  erinison,  bordert-d  by  blaek  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  naj>e.  A  sti-eak  fiom 
above  the  eye.  and  a  broad  stripe  from  tlie 
bristles  of  the  bill,  passinir  below  the  eye.  and 
into  the  yellowish  of  tlu?  bellv.  enelosin<ra  black 
post-oeular  one,  and  a  stripe  aloiiir  the  edsres  of 
the  winjr-coverts.  white.  A  triangular  broad 
patch  of  scarlet  on  the  chin,  bordered  on  each, 
side  by  black  stripes  from  the  lower  mandible 
which  meet  behind,  and  extend  into  a  large 
quadrate  spot  on  the  breast.  Rest  of  under  paits 
yellowish-white,  or  yellow,  streaked  and  band<'d 
on  the  sides  with  blaek.  Timer  web  of  inner 
tail-feather  white,  spotted  with  black.  Outer 
feathers  black,  edged  and  .'^potted  with  white. 
Quills  spotted  with  white.  Length.  S.'J.") ;  wing,  about  4.75;  tail,  3.30.  Femtilc  whh  ihe 
red  of  the  throat  replacetl  by  white.  Imniatin-e  bird  without  blaek  on  the  breast,  or  red 
on  top  of  the  head,  as  in  every  intermediate  stage  to  the  perfect  plumage. 

IIab.  Atlantic  coast  to  tlu?  eastern  .slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Greenland; 
West  Indies;  whole  of  Mexico,  to  Guatemala.  Localities:  ?  Oaxaca  (r^CL.  P.  Z,  S.  LS58, 
305);  Orizaba  (Scl.  Cat.  335) ;  Xalapa  (8cu  1859.3(57);  Yucatan  (Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y. 
Lye.  IX,  205) ;  Guatemala  (.^cl.  Ibis.  I,  130);  Honduras  (Scl.  Ibis,  IF,  110) :  Cuba  (Cab. 
J.  IV,  102);  (GrxDL.  Repert.  I.  180G,  294):  Bahamas  (Bkyaxt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII, 
1859;  Ib.  18G7,  65);  Jamaica  (Go.^sk,  B.  Jam.  270);  St.  Croix  (Scl.  Ibis,  II,  308); 
E.  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  408  ;   breeds). 

There  is  an  occasional  variation  in  tlie  niarkinus  of  tlie  tail-feathers. 
Thus,  in  No.  782,  from  Carlisle,  the  innermost  one  is  entirely  black,  while 
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in  4,«1;'>1,  frnin  tlic  rjip''!'  ^rissouri,  tlu'  outer  wcl*  of  tlio  same  featiier  lias 
nearly,  and  in  2,107,  l'n»ni  Carlisle,  it  lias  ([uite,  as  nuuh  white  us  tlu;  inner 
wel).      'lie  outer  wel»s  do  not  ai>i»ear  to  vary  so  much. 

Specimens  from  the  whole  of  Mexico,  iiichulinj;  even  the  west  coast,  are 
relerrihle  to  carlt's ;  they  are  pruhably  winter  nii^^nuits  from  the  eastern 
United  States. 

A  female,  from  Washin«,'ton,  1>.  ('.  (Xo.  12,2(1(1,  C.  Orexler),  has  the  lower 
half  of  the  throat  much  mixed  with  red,  as  in  var.  niuhaUa  ;  hut  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  color  on  the  naj)e.  A  male  from  Carlisle  (Xo.  12,071,  W.  M. 
T^)aird)  has  the  nape  distinctly  tinged  with  red,  as  in  muhulu,  hut  the  hlack 
malar  stri])e  is  uninterruj)ted.  Similar  specimens  have  been  taken  in  X^ew 
Eii'dand,  hv  Messrs.  IJrewster  and  Henshaw. 

Many  females  occur  with  the  entire  jtileum  glossy -1  >lack,  there  being  no 
trace  of  red,  though  there  are  sometimes  s})ecks  of  white. 

IIaijits.  The  Yellow-bellied  Wood})ecker  is  found  throughout  the  United 
States,  from  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  IJockv  Mountains,  and  is  met  with  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  Gist 
]iarallel  of  latitude.  Sir  John  Richardson  found  it  common  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries, being  the  only  W<»odi)ecker  that  visits  those  regions  in  flocks,  lie 
observed  the  Yellow-bellied  \Voodj>ecker  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
on  the  14th  of  Ajnil,  in  lS2r),  and  in  1827  it  made  its  first  ajipearance  for 
the  season,  on  the  jdains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Swain- 
son  received  specimens  of  this  AYoodj^ecker  from  Mexico.  De  la  Sagra  and 
Dr.  Gundlach  both  give  it  in  their  list  of  Cuban  birds,  though  not  as  breed- 
inir  on  that  island.  Cosse  obtained  several  siiecimens  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  in  Jamaica,  where  he  regarded  it  as  only 
a  winter  mijimnt  from  the  northern  continent.  It  is  not  given  bv  the  New- 
tons  among  the  birds  of  St.  Croix,  Init  appears  in  Sclater's  list  of  the  birds 
of  Central  America,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  M.  Skinner.  Two 
specimens  have  been  taken  in  Greenland. 

Wilson,  in  his  account  of  its  breeding  habits,  sjieaks  of  it  as  a  resident 
bird  from  Cayenne  to  Hudson's  r>ay,  as  being  common  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  as  having  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis. 
He  describes  the  habits  of  this  species  as  simihir  to  those  of  the  Hairy  and 
Downy  AVoodpeckers,  with  which  it  generally  associates.  The  only  nest  of 
this  l)ird  which  AVilson  ever  met  with  was  in  the  body  of  an  old  pear-tree, 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hole  was  almost  exactlv  cir- 
cular,  small  for  the  size  (jf  the  bird,  so  that  it  crei)t  in  and  out  with  difficulty  ; 
hut  the  excavation  suddenly  widened,  descending  by  a  small  angle,  and  then 
running  downward  about  fifteen  inches.  On  the  smooth  solid  wood  lay  four 
white  eL!gs.     This  was  about  the  2r)th  of  Alay. 

Mr.  Audubon,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  this  s])ecies  as  returning  to 
Louisiana  and  the  other  Southern  States  only  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, remaining  there  during  the  winter,  and  again  taking  its  departure  before 
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the  bo<(imiin;4  of  A]>ril,  after  wliicli  ])ori(Ml  he  lu'ver  nltscrvcd  it  in  llmsc  dis- 
tricts. A  few  niilv,  suconliiiLT  t«>  tln'  s;iiiil'  jiiillioritv.  \nvM  in  Kfiituckv,  Imt 
tlitj  ^Tt'iitei'  iiuiiiin'r  minnitu  to  the  iiuut?  iKU'tln'iii  piiris  of  tlic  riiion.  He 
«U'Scril>es  it,  in  its  lial>it.s,  us  ]H('fciTiii;;  the  iiiteiinr  tA'  the  forest  diiriiiL;  llie 
spring,'  and  suiiiiiier,  sehlom  showiiii;  itself  near  tlit*  hal»ilati«»n  of  man  at 
those  seasons.  It  i^enerally,  he  achls,  Itores  its  nest  jit  ii  consideralde  liciulil, 
and  usnally  in  the  trunk  of  an  nmh-eayeil  tree,  innnediately  heneath  a  lar;,'e 
branch,  ami  on  its  southern  side.  Tlie  hole  is  worked  out  hv  the  male  as  well 
as  the  female,  in  the  manner  followed  by  the  other  sj»ecies,  an«l  to  the  de]>th 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-tour  inches.  The  aj»erture  is  just  lar«j;e  enoui^jh  to 
admit  the  birds,  but  the  whoh'  witlens  ijradually  towards  the  bottom,  where 
it  is  lar«^e  and  roomy.  The  e,!,^,us,  which  are  from  four  to  six,  and  i>ure  white, 
with  a  slight  blush,  are  de]»osited  on  the  chii>s  without  any  nest.  The 
youn^^  seldom  leave  the  lude  until  they  are  fully  Hedixed. 

^Ir.  Audubon  elsewhere  speaks  of  having  found  this  species  extr«;mely 
abundant  in  the  u])per  j»arts  of  the  State  <»f  Maine  and  in  the  iMovinces  of 
Xova  Scotia  and  New  Urunswiek  ;  but  he  saw  none  in  Newfoundland  or 
T^ibrador. 

For  my  specimens  of  the  eiri^'s  of  this  species  and  valuable  information  as 
to  its  habits,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Taine,  of  East  P.ethel,  Vt., 
in  which  State  it  seems  to  Ik;  ([uite  almndant.  In  a  letter  written  in  the 
summer  of  lSr»0,  he  furnishes  the  results  of  his  observations  relative  to  their 
hal>its,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  his  notice. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpeckers  reach  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
that  State  about  the  inth  of  A]>ril.  They  soon  make  their  ])resence  known 
there  by  their  loud  and  continued  drummiuLj,  nither  than  ta]>pin.l,^  on  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  decayin«(  trees.  Of  this  drunimiuL!;  tlu^y  seem 
to  be  ]>eculiarly  fond,  especially  where  they  can  produce  a  loud  rini^ini,' 
sound.  Sometimes,  when  ^Fr.  Taine  had  been  en^ained  in  the  process  (.f  pre- 
paring ma])le  sui;ar,  he  had  left  a  few  empty  wooden  buckets  hanniuLj;  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  until  needed  for  use.  ri)on  the.se  the  ]>ird  will  drum, 
apparently  with  the  jjjreatest  delii^dit.  At  times  they  would  exi)eriment  ujton 
the  tin  ])ails,  but,  bein,!^  unalde  to  obtain  j^ood  standing-ground,  they  did  not 
follow  it  u]).  On  such  occasions  their  drumminu  did  not  a]»}»ear  to  be 
done  in  the  i)ursuit  of  worms  or  food,  but  was  very  evidently  for  their  own 
entertainment,  or  in  a  s]>irit  of  rivalry  one  with  another,  as  if  seekini^  to 
please  their  mates.  When  two  male  birds  meet,  they  pursue  each  other 
through  the  woods  with  great  clamor.  They  have  a  loud,  distinct,  and  lively 
note,  but  their  favorite  music  a])pears  to  be  this  drumming.  They  mate  and 
commence  the  excavation  of  their  nests  the  last  week  in  April.  Tlieir  eggs 
are  usually  deposited,  in  this  section,  somewhere  l)etween  the  2(Hh  of  May 
and  the  first  of  June.  The  excavations  for  their  nests  are  nsuallv  made  in 
the  tops  of  large  decaying  trees.  He  adds  that  he  found  four  or  five  f>f 
these  nests  that  vear.     The  e^nrs  of  one  of  these  he  was  al)le  to  obtain  with- 
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out  imirli  tiniilile,  the  ()tlic*rs  had  hatclKMl.  When  the  yoim;^  k-ave  their 
nests  tliey  usnally  ket^p  toj^ether,  and  often  tour  or  five  may  Ix;  seen  playing 
ahout  tlie  Itark  nf  tlie  same  tree  while  waiting  tor  their  parents  to  hring 
them  tlieir  fnod. 

Til  is  spec'ii's  is  far  more  alnindant  at  the  West  tlian  it  is  in  the  New  Kng- 
land  States.  In  the  States  of  Kho«le  Island,  Conneeticut,  and  Massachusetts 
it  is  very  rarely  met  witli.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Sap-Sucker,  and 
nnich  hi'tter  deserves  that  name  than  do  other  species  to  wliich  tins  term  is 
also  ai>plie<l.  Owing  to  the  jiecnliar  formation  of  its  tongue  and  tlie  muscles 
connected  with  it,  it  feeds  less  n-adily  ujton  insects,  and  they  form  a  smaller 
proportion  of  its  food.  In  tlie  spring  of  the  year  these  hirds  j)rey  largely 
upon  the  inner  hark  of  trees,  and  where  they  e.xist  in  great  numhers  often  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.  In  April,  Isr.S,  I  visited  gardens  in  Ilacine,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Hoy,  where  these  Woodpeckers  had  every  successive  sjaing 
committed  tlieir  ravages,  and  was  eyewitness  to  their  performance.  Their 
jmnctures  were  unlike  those  of  the  jmhrsrcus,  heing  much  deeper,  penetrating 
the  inner  bark,  .and,  heing  rejjeated  in  close  i)roximity,  becomes  entirely 
stripj)ed  off  after  a  while,  often  resulting  in  the  girdling  and  CiUiiplete  de; 
struction  of  the  tree.  In  one  garden  of  some  considerable  size,  all  the  moun- 
tain-ash and  w]iite-])ine  trees  had  thus  l)een  killed.  In  prairie  countries, 
where  trees  are  a  deficiency  and  their  cultivation  both  important  and  at- 
tended with  difficulty,  these  birds  ]>rove  a  great  pest,  ami  in  a  few  hours  may 
destroy  the  labor  of  many  years.  These  habits,  so  w^ell  known  to  most  of 
our  Western  farmers,  appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  our  older 
ornitholoirists. 

^Ir.  Dresser  found  these  birds  near  San  Antonio  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  rather  rare.  He  shot  a  couple  near  the  Medina  lliver,  and  Dr.  Heer- 
mann  also  ]>rocured  the  eggs  in  that  neiglil)orhood. 

Mr.  Ridgway  says  that  in  Southern  Hlinois  this  Woodpecker  is  only  a 
winter  resident,  coming  from  the  north  in  Sei)tember  or  October,  and  depart- 
ing in  April.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  eight  species  of  Wood))eckers  of 
that  section  which  does  not  breed  there,  and  also  the  only  one  which  is  not 
resident. 

S})ecimens  of  its  eggs  from  Vermont  measure  .95  by  .70  of  an  inch.  They 
are  of  an  oval  shape,  a  little  less  rounded  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 


Sphyropicus  varius,  var.  nuchalis,  Baird. 

THE  BED-KAFED  WOODPECKER. 

Sphifrojncus varius,  var.  vuchnlis,  Bvinn,  Birds  X.  .\ni.  18.')S,  103,  pi.  xxxv,  figs.  1,  2.  Sphy- 
rnpicus  )n(('h(i7is.  Rvini),  lb.  921.  —  Coue-s  Pr.  A.  X.  So.  1866,  53.  —  Coornu,  Pr.  Cal. 
Ac.  1861,  122. —Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S.  1863,  204. —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  390. 
Picvs  varius  occidental  is,  SrxDEVALL,  Consp.  Pic.  1866,  34.  Cliidoscopus  nitcJuilis, 
Cab.  &  Hein.  82. 


riCID.K  — TIIK   \V(JOUl'KCKKK.S.  r,4:^ 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Markin^^'s,  ^'rtUTulIy,  as  in  S.  rnri'is.  A  nd  mirlial  (TrM<'«'nt.  HfUy  yrllow- 
ish-wliitr.  Thr  rf<l  »»l"  thf  tlir«»at  fXloiitliii>f  o\vy  and  olilit«'iatiiij;  tin*  l.la«k  strip*'  tV<»iii  tho 
lu\v«'r  maiuliltli',  t'X<'upt  on  tlu*  .«i«k'  of  tin' jaw.  I'ost-ocular  Mack  patch  tin^'cd  with  hmI. 
SecotulaiiL'S  with  little  or  no  whitt*  on  outer  webs.  Tail-t'cathtTs  Idack,  scari'«'ly  varied; 
the  innermost  with  iinier  wel»,  as  in  iUin'uM.  l-'einal<>  similar,  hut  with  the  chin  white; 
the  throat  red,  Itonlered,  as  in  male.  Ity  a  l»lack  stripe  troni  the  bill  to  the  black  pectoral 
pat<h.     !.enjrth,  S.(K);  wini:.  ■'>.<►(>;  tail,  .{..',(». 

Hab.  Mi<ldle  IVovini'C  of  Tnited  States.  Localities.  Fort  Mohave  (Cooi-Kit,  Pr.  Cal. 
Ac.  1801,  I'J'J);  \V.  Arizona  (Coue:*,  V.  A.  \.  S.  IHiit;,  .'>,]). 

This  bird,  first  indicated  as  a  simple  variety  of  S.  ntn'iis,  is  yet  jvh  decidedly 
distinct  and  (constant  in  its  niarkin^js  as  a  lar;;*;  niunl>er  of  what  an*  lonsid- 
ered  to  he  vahd  sj>ecies.  The  princijial  dillerences  from  r/'////.s'  have  lieeii 
mentioned  ahove:  tht;y  consist  mainly  in  the  oieater  development  of  red,  as 
seen  in  wider  throat-patcli ;  nnchal  creseent  ;  tino;e  on  cheek  ;  a  ^^reater 
amount  of  black,  shown  in  unspotted  outer  webs  of  .secontlaries  and  blacker 
tail,  and  in  the  |)aU*r  colors  l)elo\v.  The  most  striking'  ijecidiarity  is  in  the 
half-red  throat  of  the  female,  which  is  entirely  white  in  niriii^.  The  li^jht 
niarkin<,'s  of  the  back  are  more  <listinctly  arran^^'ed  in  two  lines  enclo>iiii,'  a 
median  of  Idack,  which  show  no  concealed  white  spots  as  in  ntrifs.  The 
breast  is  much  paler,  only  sliohtly  tino[ed  with  yellow,  instead  of  the  rich 
color  t(j  which  S.  carii's  owes  its  trivial  name. 

Younix  birds  vary  in  color  to  the  same  excessive  decree  as  in  rnriifs. 

Haiuts.  This  form,  clo.sely  allied  to  the  nntus,  was  at  tirst  known  only 
from  the  southern  Itocky  Mountains.  Afterwards  a  largo  number  of  s])eci- 
mens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  ('.  Orexler  at  Fort  Uridger,  in  Utah. 

Dr.  Cooper  procured  a  female  specimen  of  this  si)ecies  at  Fort  Mohave,  ou 
the  20th  of  February,  ISbl,  which  had  prcdjably  wandered  in  a  storm  from 
the  mountains,  and  which  was  the  only  one  he  met  with.  ])r.  lleermann 
states,  also,  that  they  were  not  rare  at  Fort  Yuma.  Dr.  Coopers  l)ird  wa.s 
silent  and  inactive,  as  if  exhausted  by  a  long  flight.  He  also  saw  these  birds 
rather  common  as  he  crossed  the  mountains  near  latitude  48"  in  Septem]>er, 
I860,  and  noticed  a  great  similarity  in  their  habits  to  those  of  the  S.  mritis. 
They  chietiy'  freiiuented  small  deciduous  trees,  fed  in  the  usual  maimer  of 
other  Woodpeckers,  and  had  also  a  shrill,  unvaried  call  or  note  of  alarm. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  \Voodi)ecker  an  abundant  and  a  ])ermanent  resident 
in  Arizona.  Its  distinctness  as  a  species  he  did  not  question.  F^verywhere 
connnon,  it  seemed  to  prefer  live  cottoinvood-trees  and  willows.  Two  speci- 
mens of  this  race  have  been  taken  in  New  England,  —  one  in  Xew  Ilam})- 
shire  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  the  other  in  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Henshaw. 

The  lied-naped  Woodpecker  was  found  l)y  Mr.  Ridgway  to  l)e  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  si)ecies  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Tintah 
Mountains.  It  was  also  found,  in  greater  or  less  numl)ers,  throughout  the 
Great  Basin,  in  the  region  of  his  route,  and  was  even  obtained  on  the  eastern 
Sierra  Nevada,  where,  however,  only  one  specimen  was  seen.  Its  favorite 
resort,  during  summer,  was  the  aspen  groves  in  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude 
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aver. i;^!  11  j^'  a1)uut  seven  tliousaiul  feet ;  and  even  wlien  j)ine  woods  were  near 
the  aspens  wen*  iiixaiialtly  chosen  as  iiestiiiLi-}»hiees.  Its  excavations  were 
alwavs  in  livinij  trees,  and  the  abandoned  <»nes  wert^  taken  possession  o("  hv 
Tiirph'  Martins  and  \Vhite-l>ellied  SwaUows  {Pmnnr  suhis  and  TiirJijuincfa 
biiv/or)  as  nestinu-j»hices.  In  winter  it  was  toiiiid  anioiiir  t)ie  cottonwoods 
and  willows  ot"  the  river  valh'vs.  Its  hahits,  inanners,  and  notes  are  de- 
scribed as  almost  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  tS,  cartas. 


Sphyropicus  varius,  var.  ruber,  I^aikd. 

THE  BED-BBEASTED  WOODFECKEB. 

Picusruhrr,  Cm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17t*S,  \-l\K  -  \Va(;lki:,  S\,st.  Av.  Is27,  No.  1.")!.  —  Aid.  «>rn. 
r.io^'.  V,  is:{<>,  I7s>,  j,l.  .caxvi.  —  Ii!.  iJinls  Ann  r.  IV,  1^4•J,  iV.l,  ]•!.  crlxvi.  -  Sin- 
DKVAi.i.,  rousp.  Pic.  :Jl*.  M^hnnrix.  nihr,  Um  ii.  List,  I'r.  l*>r.  Asso.-.  for  1835. — 
BoNAi'.  List,  1838.  —  Ir..  (ousji.  l  '-(i,  n."».  I'lhihiniia  nibir,  lioN.  C'oiisj*.  Zy<^.  Atcu. 
ItaL  18.')4,  8.  Pirns  (fftvitrnfris,  ViKiii.ur,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  H,  lSa7,  i\7.  Sphiiropkus 
rulHi;  I)Aii:i>,  Uinls  X.  Am.  I8r.8,  lu4. — (  <h.ii.i:  i'v  SrcKi.r.v,  1(><>.  —  (Jkay,  Cut. 
51. — ('(MU'EU,  Orn.  (al.  \,  187«>,  3l»2.  ('hahtsoiinis  rnhrr,  Cak.  t't  IIf.in.  Mus.  Jlt-in. 
IV,  18(;3,  82. 

Sp.  CiiAU.  Fourth  (iiiill  loiiircst;  third  iiitornnMhatf  hciweon  fourth  and  I'll'tli.  Bill 
brown  Avax-eolor.  Head  and  nerk  all  round,  and  hrc.'ist,  canninc-rtMl.  Aliovc  Mack, 
central  lin«;  of  hack  iVoni  najic  to  runij)  spotted  with  whitish  ;  ruinp.  \\  inir-covcrts.  and 
inner  wet)  of  the  inner  tail-feat hcis  white,  the  latter  with  a  series  of  round  hlack  spots. 
In-lly  sulithur-yellow.  streaked  with  hrown  on  the  sides.  Narrow  space  around  and  a 
little  in  front  of  the  evti  black.  A  yellowish  stripe  from  the  nostrils,  a  short  distance 
below  and   hehind   the   eye.     Lenirth,  about  S.."jO  ;  wiiiix.  o.OO ;  tail,  3.40.     Sexes  similar. 

Had      Pacific  slopes  of  the  I'nited  States. 

As  stated  in  the  remarks  l»efore  the  synopsis  on  page  ll.S.S,  t^  e  is  .  ""' 
reason  for  consiilering  this  as  merely  a  geoorai)hical  race  of  ,.  species,  of 
which  luulndis  and  ntrifs  are  the  other  forms.  The  ditferei!ces  from  varius 
consist  merely  in  an  excessive  amonnt  of  red,  this  obliteratino-  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  cephalic  portions ;  and  in  an  increased  aniotint  of  black,  or  a 
manifestation  of  the  inelaiiistic  tendency  so  often  distingnishing  birds  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region  from  their  eastern  co-si>eciric  representatives. 

X  iuf('h((/is  is  exactly  intermediate  in  all  respects  between  >S'.  ri/hr  and  S. 
Tarius,  —  the  extremes,  —  while  each  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  in- 
termediate race  by  s])ecimeiis  combining  the  characters  of  both  races. 

Habits.  Tlie  geographical  distribution  of  this  form  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  the  Pacific  coast  reoioii. 

Dr.  Coojier  only  met  with  these  binls  three  times  iti  AVashington  Territory. 
This  was  in  sjuing  and  fiiU.  He  speaks  of  them  as  being  very  shy,  silent, 
and  retiring,  remaining  among  the  dense  to])S  of  the  dark  forest  trees. 
Whether  it  resides  and  breeds  in  the  Territ(^ry  he  liad  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Dr.  Suckley  saw  but  one  specimen,  and  regarded  it  as  confuied,  for 
the  most  ]iart,  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  coast. 
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!Mr.  Aiulubou  assigns  t(»  it  t\w  suini'  distrilnition,  but  is  only  altlc  to  i^ivo 
the  intbrniation  in  rt'uanl  to  its  lialiits  which  he  deiivi'd  IVnni  the  ohserva- 
tions  oi  Mr.  Xuttall,  which,  howtner,  <lo  not  cunvs]>on(l  witli  tht^sc  of  I)r. 
Coo|)ei'.  Mr.  Xuttall  states  that  this  s])L"eies,  seen  in  the  forests  of  the  Co- 
lunihia  and  the  lUue  Mountains,  has  most  of  the  hahits  of  the  eoninion  ilcd- 
headed  spec'ies.  lie  concedes  that  it  is  less  faniili.  ,  'ud  that  it  keeps  gen- 
erally among  the  tall  fir-trees,  in  the  dead  trunks  of  which  it  burrows  out  a 
hole  for  a  nest,  sometimes  at  a  great  elevation.  On  a[)|)roaching  one  that 
was  feeding  its  young  in  one  of  these  situations,  it  uttered  a  loud  reverber- 
ating ^  V?*,  and  seemed  angry  Jind  solicitous  at  his  apj-roach.  He  adds  that 
this  species  also  inhabits  California,  as  well  as  tlie  northwest  coast  up  to 
Xootka,  and  that  it  is  found  eastward  as  far  as  the  central  chain  of  the 
Ifockv  Mountai'- •  *m  eng  taken  from  a  nest  whicli  ci)ntained  four  was 
1.2')  in  length  .  \i\  ;  «  '•'  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  was  smooth,  ecpially 
rounded  at  both  enas     'i'  ;..,1   somewhat  elongated,  and  }>ure  white. 

We  are  contident  hah  f  v  .^^  nnist  be  some  mistake  in  this  statement. 
The  <lisproportion  between  the  length  and  the  breadth  is  un[»recedented. 
Even  in  the  most  oblong  egg  there  is  rarely  so  much  as  twenty-tive  per  cent 
dift'erence. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Ihrds  of  California,  speaks  of  it  as  rather  a  northern  bird, 
having  .seen  none  south  of  Santa  Clara,  and  there  only  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Coast  Ihinge  in  early  s])ring. 

Dr.  lleermann  found  this  form  not  at  all  rare  in  the  Sierra  Xevada  ^loun- 
tains,  and  occasionally  met  a  stray  one  among  the  vallevs.  Their  call-note 
was  similar  "^o  the  cry  of  a  child  in  distress,  and  was  very  disagreeal>le. 
Tn  their  quick,  restless  motions,  and  their  untiring  diligence  in  quest  of  food, 
they  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Woodpecker  iamily. 

It  was  noticed  by  Mr.  lUdgway  only  on  the  Sierra  X'evada,  and  he  is  not 
certain  that  he  saw  it  on  the  eastern  slope  of  that  range. 


Sphyroi,.  us  wiUiamsoni,  Baird. 

WILUAHSOirS  WOODFECKEB. 

Pints  in'IHnmsani,  Newreuiiy,  Zo(»1.  California  and  ()ivi,'ou  Route,  89,  P.  R.  R.  Rcpts. 
VI,  1857,  l»l.  xxxiv,  ti-,'.  1. — Scxukvall.  Consp.  ;}2.  Mihiurrprs  riiJtri'juhirJs,  Sn.. 
Annals  anil  Mag.  N.  II.  :3il  serit-s,  1,  YA^.  1858,  127.  —  Pr.  Zui»l.  Soc.  1858,  -1,  \A.  .xwi. 
Sphifropicus  iri/fiahisoitl,  liAn:n,  IJinls  X.  Am.  1858,  105,  j»l.  xxxiv,  f.  1.  --("oi  r.s,  Pr. 
18tU>,  54. —Cass.  P.  A.  X.  S.  1803,  204.  —  Coon; i:,  (Irn.  Cal.  1,  187o,  :{9o.  '7./-/"- 
scopus  iri/liam^oni,  Cab.  &  Hkin.  Mus.  Iloin.  IV,  18tJ:3,  8:^  Mdanci'iHS  iciUUnu- 
soni,  C.UAY,  Catal.  Br.  Mus.  18»58,  116. 


Sp.  Cha.  Rich  I'lack  ;  middlo  liiu-  of  Ix'lly  yellow;  contral  line  of  chin  . mid  throat 
above  nnl.  A  larLfo  })atcl!  on  the  w'nvj  iiinii-,  an<l  upper  tail-covcrts.  a  lint-  IVoiii  the  fore- 
head heneath  the  eye,  and  anothei-  iVoin  it>  upper  border,  white.    Tail  entirely  Mack.     K\- 
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posc'tl  -uilact'  of  tinills  without  any  white,  except  on  the  otitor  priinarioi;.     Female  with 
tlie  ehiii  white  instead  ot  n-d.     Lenjjth,  IUK»;   wintr.  '>.'>•);  tail,  4.70. 

IIab.  liocky  Mountains  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada.  Localities:  West 
Arizona  (Couks,  V.  A.  N.  S.  18GG,  54). 

Head  and  neck  all  round,  sides  of  ])reast  and  body,  upper  parts  jjenerjilly, 
win^s,  and  tail,  glossy  greenish-Mack.  A  well-detined  white  stripe  from  the 
nostrils  (including  tlie  bristly  nasal  feathers)  passing  backwards  luider  the 
eye  ;  anotlier,  nearly  parallel,  starting  Jit  the  ui)per  part  of  the  eye,  and  nearly 
meeting  its  fellow  on  tlic  occiput.  Chin  and  throat  red  along  tlieir  central 
line.  A  large  patcli  on  the  wing,  including  the  exposed  ]»ortions  of  the 
middle  ancl  greater  coverts,  white,  although  the  anterior  lesser  coverts  are 
black.  The  inner  face  of  the  wings,  excepting  the  smaller  coverts,  is  black, 
banded  transversely  on  the  inner  primaries  witli  white  ;  the  sides  of  body 
behind  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  broadly  V-shaped  bands  of  black, 
whicli  color  on  the  latter  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  feath- 
ers, liuni])  and  upper  tail-coverts  pure  white  ;  back  with  a  few  indistinct 
and  concealed  spots  of  the  same.  Quills  black;  the  margins  of  exterior 
primaries  s})otte(l  with  white,  the  inner  margins  only  of  the  remaining  quills 
with  similar  but  larger  and  more  transxerse  T)lotches.  Middle  of  the  body, 
from  the  breast  to  the  vent,  sulj>hur-yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
type  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol  (which  sometimes  extracts  the 
red  of  feathers).  We  have  seen  no  specimen  (except  3'oung  birds,  marked 
female),  in  a  considerable  number,  without  red  on  the  chin,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  that  both  sexes  exhi'hit  this  character.  Young  birds  from  the  IJocky 
Mountains  are  verv  similar  to  the  adult,  but  have  the  throat  marked  white, 
and  the  inner  web  of  innermost  tail-feather  banded  with  the  same  color. 
Xo.  16,09(1,  (?  ad.  (Fort  Crook,  California),  has  a  single  crimson  feather  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

Habits.  This  comparatively  new  species  of  Woodpecker  was  first  dis- 
covered bv  Dr.  Xewberrv  in  the  ])in'b  forest  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
upper  Klamath  Lake.  Its  habits  ajipeared  to  him  to  be  very  similar  to  those 
of  P.  Jidrrisi  and  P.  f/fdrd/uri,  wliich  inhabit  the  same  region.  The  indi- 
vidual he  procuretl  was  creeping  up  the  trunk  of  a  large  yellow  ])ine  (P.  bra- 
cJtyptcra),  searching  for  insects  in  the  ])ark.  Its  cry  was  very  like  that  of 
P.  linrrid.  Altliough  killed  by  the  first  fire,  a  second  discharge  was  required 
to  detach  it  from  the  limb  to  which  it  clung  fiist. 

According  to  Dr.  Coues,  it  is  resident  and  not  unconnnon  in  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  occurring  exclusively  among  the  ])ine-trees.  It  is  said  to  range 
from  both  slojies  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  as  far  north 
at  least  as  Oregon.  Fort  Whi]>[>le  is  su])])osed  to  be  about  its  southern 
limit.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  species  possesses  the  anaionncal  pectiliari- 
ties  of  the  S.  varius,  and  that  its  liabits  entirely  correspond.  Mr.  Allen  found 
it  abundant  on  the  sides  of  ^Mount  Lincoln,  in  Colorado  Territory. 

Dr.  Cooj>er  met  with  a  straggler  of  this  species  in  the  valley  of  the  Colo- 
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rado,  shot  on  the  12tli  of  March,  18(51.  In  Sc])teniber,  lS»j:i,  he  ibund  tlieni 
rather  common  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  latitude  M9,  where  he 
shot  two.  It  has  since  l)een  met  with  at  Laramie  Peak,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Klamatli  IJiver. 

It  was  iound  liy  Mr.  IJidgway  on  the  eastern  slope  ot  the  Sierra  Xevada, 
and  again  on  the  Wahsatcli  Mountaius  ;  in  hoth  regions  inhabiting  the  pine 
forests  exclusively,  and  in  neither  place  at  all  common.  It  occurred  so  sel- 
dom that  Air.  Piidgway  c(ndd  learn  but  little  concerning  the  peculiarities  of 
its  habits,  etc.  Its  common  note  is  a  plaintive  wailing  squeal,  nnicli  like 
that  of  S.  variiis  (connnon  to  all  the  membei's  of  the  genus),  but  other  notes 
were  heard  which  were  quite  peculiar. 


Sphyropicus  thyroideus,  Baird. 

BBOWN-HEADED  WOODPECKEB. 

Picus  thyroideus,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V,  Dec.  1851,  349  ^California). — Heeumaxn', 
J.  A.  N.  So.  Ph.  2d  ser.  II,  18,53,  270.  — Sundevall,  Consp.  32.  Mclancrpcs  thi/ru- 
ideus.  Cassis',  111.  I,  1854,  201,  pi.  xxxii.  Plhuunus  thijroiiieus,  Bon.  Cuii.sp.  Zygod. 
Ateii.  Ital.  1854,  8.  SpJiiiropicim  tIii(i'oid4:iis,  l>AiKn,  Birds  X.  Am.  18.'j8,  lOtJ.  — 
Elliot,  111.  Birds  N.  Am.  II,  pi.  —  Coues,  P.  A.  X.  S.  1806,  54.  —  Cass.  P.  A.  X.  8. 
1863,  204. — Gp.ay,  Cat.  52.  —  Elliot,  B.  Am.  I,  pi.  xxxv. — Coopku,  Orn.  Cul.  I, 
1870,  394.     '!  !  Ficus  nataluK,  Malhekci;,  Ci'b.  .loiirii.  f.  Oinith.  1854,  171. 

Sp.  Ciiak.  About  the  size  of  P.  ran'us.  Head  dark  asliy-brown ;  general  color  ashy- 
brown  ;  head  and  neck  scarcely  marked:  middle  line  of  lielly  sulphur-yeliow ;  rump  and 
upper  coverts  pure  white;  rtvst  of  In^dy  apparentlv  encircled  by  nai row  transverse  and 
continuous  bands  (crossing  the  wings  and  tail)  of  l»la«-k,  the  outer  spaces  becoming  Avhiter 
behind;  a  large  round  black  patch  on  th«'  breast.  X(^  red  <>n  toj)  of  the  head.  Male  with 
reddish  chin.     Length,  al)out  9.00;  wing,  o.OO  ;  tail,  4.10. 

IIm;.  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges  of  California  and  Oregon;  Sierra  Xevada.  Wahsatch, 
and  Uocky  Mountains.     Localities:  West  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  18GG.  54). 

In  addition  to  the  characters  already  assigned,  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
indistinctly  streaked  or  spotted  with  black.  The  under  coverts  are  barred 
with  black.  The  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  inner  and  outer  barred  trans- 
versely witli  white  on  both  webs  ;  the  shafts,  however,  entirely  black.  The 
quills  are  all  s]»otted  with  white  on  both  webs. 

The  jugular  black  patch  shows  more  or  less  indication  of  the  transverse 
bands,  and  is  sometimes  wanting,  leaving  the  bands  distinct.  In  one  s])eci- 
men  (38,28r)  9 ,  Laramie  Pi^ak)  it  is  remark.il»ly  large  and  almost  unbroken, 
while  the  black  malar  stripe  is  decidedly  indicated ;  on  the  back  the  black 
bars  much  exceed  in  width  the  light  ones,  which  are  nearly  white.  Tlie 
generic  rictal  white  stripe  is  usually  inappreciable,  as  also  the  black  maxil- 
lary one,  although  both  can  be  detected  in  some  si>ecimens. 

A  young  bird  is  not  L<,ppreciably  different  from  the  adult. 

Habits.  Dr.  Cooper  regards  this  bird  as  (piite  a  rare  species.  He  has 
never  met  with  it,  and  doubts  if  it  is  ever  found  so  far  south  as  San  P'ran- 
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cisco.  Mr.  .T.  G.  PioU,  of  New  York,  \va.^  the  first  to  meet  with  this  bird  in 
tlie  Lower  Sierra  Nevada. 

Dr.  Ileonnanii  jTocined  specimens  amoni;  the  southern  mines,  near  the 
Colorado  JJiver,  where  they  were  especially  Ireipientinj.;-  the  pine-trees  in 
search  of  their  food.  He  saw  n(>ne  of  them  alight  on  an  oak,  though  those 
trees  were  abundant  in  that  Ljcalitv.  It  has  since  been  met  with  near  Fort 
Crook,  and  JJr.  Cooper  thinks  it  jaobable  they  may  be  more  common  in  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  in  those  of  C'entral  Utah. 

iJr.  Cones  says  that  it  is  resident,  ))ut  very  rare,  in  Arizona.  It  frequents 
pine-trees  by  preference.  Its  range  is  said  to  include  both  slopes  of  the  llocky 
Mountains,  from  Oregon  to  the  liio  Grande,  and  ]>rol)ably  to  Sonom. 

Mr.  liidgway  met  with  this  rare  W(jodpecker  on  the  Sierra  Xevada  and 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  where  it  inhalnted  the  same  woods  with  the  S.  u'illiam- 
soni ;  it  appeared  to  have  the  same  manners  and  notes  as  that  species,  but  it 
was  so  seldom  met  with  that  nothing  satisfactory  could  l)e  learned  concern- 
ing its  habits.  Its  cons})icuously  barred  coloratiou  gives  it  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Cent  urns,  when  Hying. 


Genus  HYLOTOMUS,   P.aird. 

Dryotomus,  Malherbe,  Mem.  Ac.  ^letz.  1849,  322.    (Not  of  Swaixson,  1831.) 
Drtjopkus,  B(»NAP.  Coasp.  Zygod.  in  Ateii.  Ital.  Muy,  1S54.     (Xot  of  Maluerbe.) 
Hijlatomus,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  107.     (TyjK*,  I'icus pilcatiis.) 
Phheotomus,  Cab.  k  Heix.  1863.     (Same  type.) 

Gex.  Chah.  Bill  a  little  loiio^cr  than  tlio  liead  ;  considerably  depressed,  or  broader  than 
high  at  the  ])ase;  shaped  inueh  as  ni  CampephiJiin,  exeept  shorter,  and  without  the 
bristly  feathers  directed  forwanls  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  Gonvs  about  half  the 
length  of  the  conmiissure.  Tarsus  shorter  than  any  toe,  exeept  the  inner  posterior. 
Outer  posterior  toe  shortei"  than  the  outer  anterior,  and  a  littU;  longer  than  the  inner 
anterior.  Inner  ]>osterior  very  sh(M't.  not  half  the  outer  anterior;  about  hall"  the  iinier 
anterior  one.  Tail  long,  grackiatetl:  the  longer  f«'athtMS  nnich  incurved  at  the  tip.  Wnig 
long'er  than  the  tail,  reacliing  to  the  middle  of  the  «xposed  surface  of  tail;  considerably 
giaduatcd,  though  poinleu  ;  the  fourth  and  tilth  quills  longest.  Color  uniform  black. 
Head  with  pointed  occipital  crest.  A  stripe  from  nasal  tufts  beneath  the  eye  and  down 
side  of  neck,  throat,  lining  of  wing,  and  basal  portion  of  under  surlace  of  quills,  white; 
some  species  with  the  abdomen  and  sides  barred  black  and  brownish-white;  others  with 
a  white  seai)ular  stri))e  in  ad<liiion.  Male  with  whole  crown  and  crest  and  maxillary 
l)atch  red  ;  female  with  only  the  crest  red. 

This  genus  is  similar  in  geneml  ap]>earance  and  size  to  CamprphUus,  but 
differs  essentially  iri  many  respects ;  tlu^  differences  l)eing,  lu^wever,  mostly 
those  which  distinguish  all  other  Woodj>eckers  from  the  species  of  Campe- 
j)Ju'/ (IS,  which  isuiiitpie  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  tail-feathers,  the  great 
gmduation  of  the  tertials  (sixth,  instead  of  third  or  fourth,  longest),  and  very 
long  gonys  with  the  flat  tuft  (jf  hair  like  feathers  at  its  base.  The  less  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  hind  toe  in  Ilylotomus,  which  is  about  exactly  intermediate 
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between  the  outer  and  inner  anterior,  the  outer  largest,  instead  of  Iteing 
loiijjrest,  and  liavini,'  the  outer  anterior  intermediate  between  it  and  tlie 
inner,  the  shorter  lull,  the  gonys  fully  half  the  length  of  the  conunissure, 
are  achlitional  distinetive  features. 

Of  I[iilotunui>i  there  are  several  species   in  tropical  America,  all  differing, 
liowever,  in  transversely  banded  lower  parts,  while  some  have  a  la-oad  white 


Hylotomits  pilrntus. 

scapular  stripe  ;  in  these  features  of  coloration  (but  in  these  only,  for  the  head 
pattern  is  always  much  as  in  the  //.  inhatus)  they  resemble  closely  species 
of  Cumpcph'das  {C,  guahmakiiHU^  C,  alhiro-^tris,  C.  malhcrhci,  etc.,)  found  in 
the  same  region;  one  (//.  smpulrins,  of  Mexico)  even  has  a  whitish  ivory- 
like bill.  They  may  all  be  distinguished  from  the  species  of  Campephilus, 
however,  by  the  generic  diflerences. 
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Hylotomus  pileatus,  Baird. 

BLACK  WOODCOCK;  LOO-COCK. 

Picks  jnlcatus,  Linn.  Syst.  N:it.  I.  17«!t),  173.  —  Vikillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1S07,  58, 
pi.  ex. —  Wilson,  Am.  Oni.  i  V,  IMl,  --'7,  pi.  xxix,  f.  2.  —  WA(;LKn,  Syst.  Av.  1827, 
No.  2.  —  All..  Orn.  liic-,'.  11,  \^:\\,  74  :  V,  r.3;i,  pi.  ixi.  —  Ib.  Hinls  Amor.  IV,  1842, 
2(k),  pi.  iclvii,  —  Maxim.  (  iil>.  .lorn-.  VI.  Ib;"*"^,  352.  — Si'ndkvall,  C'onsp.  8.  Picus 
(Vri/utoinus)  /n/ettfus,  S\v.  V.  Bur.  Am.  II,  1831,  304.  Drtiotumus  jiifrnfus,  Bp.  List, 
1838.  JJcitocofnis  2>il''(ffn'<,  Honat.  Coiisp.  Av.  1S5(»,  132.  J>ri/()pic>iti  jtilcufus,  Bon. 
Consp.  Zy*:;.  At«'n.  Ital.  I.  —  Sclatki:,  C'atiil.  18«)2,  332.  —Gray,  C'atal.  59.  Pilcakd 
J f'(HH/ pecker.  Pennant.  —  Latham.  J/ifhfouuis  piUatus,  Baikd,  liinls  N.  Am.  1858, 
107.  —  L<>i:i>,  Pr.  H.  Art.  Inst.  IV,  212.  —  Coopku  &  StrKLKY,  101.  —  Dkesser,  Ibis, 
18t)5,  4(59  (?:.  Texas,  but  not  Kio  (Jramli').  —  Cooper,  Orn.  C'al.  I,  1870,  396.  Ccoph- 
locus  pihafus,  ("ab.  Jour.  1862,  176.  (Jlfffofoina,  preoicujticd  by  Latrcilk*  I  I)  Cab.  & 
Hein.  Mus.  Hi'in.  IV,  ii,  1863.  —Samuels,  99.  —  Allen,  B.  E.  Fla.  302. 

Sp.  Char.     Fourth  and  firth  qiiill^  equal  and  lonfrcst ;  third  intcrniediato  bet\vccn  sixth 
and  seventh.     Bill  blue-black;  more  horn-color  beneath.     General  eoior  of  body,  ^vings, 
_  and  tail  dull  greenish-black. 

A  nai  row  ^vhite  streak  from 
just  al)ove  the  eye  to  the  oc- 
ciput '  a  ^vid»'r  one  from  the 
nostril  feathers  (inclusive), 
under  the  eye  and  along  the 
side  of  the  head  and  neck; 
sides  of  the  breast  (concealed 
by  the  wing),  axillaries,  and 
under  wing-coverts,  and  con- 
cealed biises  of  all  the  quills, 
with  cliin  and  beneath  the 
head,  white,  tinged  with  sul- 
l)hur-yellow.  Entire  crown 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to 
a  well-developed  occipital 
crest,  as  also  a  patch  on  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
scarlet-red.  A  lew  faint 
white  crescents  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  and  on. the  ab- 
domen. Longer  primaries  generally  tipped  with  white.  Length,  about  18.00;  wing,  9.50. 
Female  without  the  red  on  the  cheek,  and  the  anterior  half  of  that  on  the  top  of  the 
head  replaced  by  black. 

IIab.  Wooded  parts  of  North  America  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Localities :  E.  Texas 
(not  Rio  Grande!),  (Dressek,  Ibis,  \^iV).  4G9,  breeds). 

Specimens  of  tliis  species  from  Fort  Liard  in  the  Xorthern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  from  Paget  Sound  region,  are  nearly  four  inches  longer  than  those 
from  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and  are  scarcely  exceeded  in  size  by  the 
Ivory -billed  Woodpecker. 

Specimens  from   the   northwest   coast   region  (Columbia   liiver,  British 


Hylotomus  pikatus. 
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Columbia,  etc.)  liavo  no  tmco  of  tlic  wliite  spots  on  ends  of  outer  primaries, 
always  found  in  eastern  s]>eeimens. 

Haiuts.  No  niemUer  I  f  tills  lar<j[(»  I'amilv  lias  a  wider  distrilmtion  tliau 
the  IMleated  Woodpecker,  extdidiii^-  from  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limits  of  the  northern  forest-;,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  seems  to  be  a  resident  every wliere  hut  in  its  extreme  northern  localities, 
rather  than  a  mi«^ratory  s]>eeies.  Tlieii*  are  s[)ecimens  in  the  Smithsonian 
collection  from  Xelson  Kiver,  on  the  north,  to  St.  Jolins  lliver,  Florida,  on 
the  south,  and  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  ea.'-t  to  the  Piodrandeand  the  Co- 
hunhia  on  the  west.  Sir  John  Picliardson  {Fituna  JlinrKll-Aiiit'i'icduti,  II,  p. 
lim)  speaks  of  it  as  resident  all  the  year  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries, 
up  to  the  02(1  or  O.'Ul  i)arallels,  rarely  ap]»earin^  near  Hudson's  Pay,  hut  fre- 
quenting^ the  L'loomiest  recesses  of  the  forests  liiiiL  skirt  the  Pocky  Mtain- 
tains.  Dr.  Woodiiouse,  in  his  Pe))ort  on  the  natural  history  of  the  expedi- 
tion down  the  Zuni  and  the  Colorad)  Pivers,  speaks  of  this  Woodpecker  as 
havinii  been  found  abundant  in  the  Indian  Territorv,  Texas,  and  Xew 
Mexico.  Neither  Dr.  (Jambel  nor  Dr.  Heermann  give  it  in  their  lists  of  the 
birds  of  California,  nor  does  Dr.  Newberry  mention  meeting  with  it  in  his 
Peport  of  the  zoidogy  of  his  route.  J>r.  Suckley,  however,  speaks  of  the 
Log-Cock  as  abundant  in  tlu^  vii'inity  of  F«nt  Steilacoom,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, during  summer,  antl  Dr.  C(H»per  also  mentions  it  as  an  abundant  and 
constant  resident  in  the  forests  of  the  Territorv.  I  have  occasionallv  met 
with  it  in  the  wilder  portions  of  New  Hampshii'e  and  Maine,  l)ut  have  no- 
where been  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  its  nest  or  its  breedin«4-liabits.  It  has 
always  seemed  a  very  shy  bird,  dilhcult  of  ap]>roach,  always  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  ever  greeting  your  attemi)ts  for  a  nearer  view  with  a  loud, 
cacklinii;  crv,  not  unlike  a  derisive^  laugli. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Wils(jn.  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree  dug  out  by  themselves,  no  other  materials  beini"  used  ]>ut  the 
soft  chips  of  rotten  wood.  The  female  lays  six  eggs,  of  a  sntjwy  whiteness, 
and  thev  are  said  to  raise  two  Ijroods  in  a  season. 

Mr.  Audulion  states  that  it  almost  always  bree<ls  in  the  interior  of  the 
forest,  and  freipiently  on  trees  placed  in  deej)  swann)s  over  the  water,  a])- 
pearing  to  give  a  preference  to  the  southern  side  of  the  tree,  on  which  side 
the  hole  is  usually  found  to  wliich  thev  retreat  in  the  winter  and  durinix 
stormy  weather.  The  iiole  is  sometimes  bored  i)erpendicularly,  but  occasion- 
ally in  the  form  of  that  (»f  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  The  usual  depth 
is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  breadth  from  two  and  a  half  to  three, 
and  at  the  bottom  iive  or  six.  He  l)elieved  they  raise  but  a  simple  brood 
in  a  season.  The  young  follow  their  parents  a  long  while,  sometimes  until 
the  return  of  spring. 

Pev.  Dr.  Pachman  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  Pileated 
Woodpeckers  building  a  nest  in  an  old  elm-tree  in  a  swamp,  and  occu})ying 
it  the  first  year.     Early  the  next  spring  two  lUuebirds  took  possession  of 
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it,  and  tlirro  liad  youiii;.  lid'oro  they  were  lialf  thrown  tlu;  Woodpeckers 
returned  to  tlie  place,  uiid,  despite  the  tiie.s  and  reiterateil  attacks  of  the 
lUnehirds,  took  out  tlie  youn<;  and  carried  them  away  to  some  distance. 
Next,  tlie  nest  itself  was  disposed  of,  the  hole  cleaned  and  eidarj^^Ml,  and 
there  tlu'V  raised  their  l)ro<»d.  The  tree  was  lar!j;e,  hut  so  situated  that  Dr. 
Bachman  could  reach  the  nest  from  tlie  iuanehes  of  anotlier.  Tlie  hole  was 
eijj:hteen  inches  deej),  and  he  could  touch  the  Ixjttoin  with  his  hand.  The 
ei^'^^s,  six  in  nuniher,  were  laid  on  fragments  of  chips  CApressly  left  l»y  the 
birds,  and  were  lari^c,  white,  and  translucent.  liefore  the  Woodpeckers  began 
to  sit,  he  rohhed  them  of  their  eggs  to  see  if  they  would  lay  a  second  time. 
They  waited  a  few  days  as  if  undecided,  and  then  he  heard  the  female  at 
work  again,  deepening  the  hole  and  making  it  hroader  at  the  bottom.  She 
soon  recommenced  laying,  this  time  depositing  five  eggs.  He  su tiered  her 
to  bring  out  her  young,  both  birds  alternately  incubating,  and  each  visiting 
the  other  at  intervals,  looking  in  at  the  hole  to  see  if  all  were  right  and  well 
there,  and  Hying  off  afterwards  in  search  of  food.  When  the  young  were 
old  enough,  he  took  them  home  and  endeavored  to  raise  them.  Three 
died,  ref*  sing  all  food.  With  two  he  was  more  successful.  Hut  even  these 
he  found  untamable  and  destructive  and  troublesome  pets,  which  he  was  at 
last  glad  to  release. 

Dr.  Cooper,  who  oliserved  this  species  in  AV"asliington  Territory,  discovered 
a  pair  early  in  April  on  Whitby's  Island,  liurrowing  out  a  hole  for  their 
nest  in  a  dead  trunk,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  worked  alter- 
nately, and  were  very  watchful,  keejung  perfectly  silent  while  they  heard  any 
noise  near  by.  lie  found  the  place  by  noticing  chips  on  the  bushes  below, 
and  after  watching  silently  for  some  time,  one  of  them  liegan  to  work,  now 
and  then  ]n'otruding  its  bill  full  of  chips,  and,  after  cautiously  looking  round, 
dro2)i)ing  them. 

According  to  ^Fr.  i\  S.  Paine,  of  Kandolph,  Vt.,  the  Tileated  Woodpecker 
is  very  rare  in  \'ermont,  and  extremely  shy.  It  is  ditticult  to  a])proach  one 
nearer  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rods,  except  by  surprise.  He  adds  that 
in  only  a  single  instance  has  he  been  able  to  shoot  one.  This  fell  with  a 
broken  wing,  liefore  he  could  reach  it,  the  l)ird  commenced  climbing  a  tree, 
and  nearly  escaped.  When  overtaken,  it  fought  furiously,  and  wounded  Mr. 
Paine  severely  in  the  hand,  setting  up  at  the  same  time  a  loud  outcry,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  dimiestic  hen.  He  has  never  met  with  its  nest,  although  he 
has  several  times  seen  the  voung  when  just  able  to  leave  :t.  The  elder 
Mr.  Paine  states  that,  some  fifty  years  previous,  this  species  was  abundant  in 
Vermont,  and  not  at  all  timid,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  present  shy- 
ness is  all  that  exempts  them  from  extermination. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  this  Woodpecker  resident  and  quite  numerous  in  Texas 
near  all  the  large  rivers,  where  the  timber  is  heavy.  A  few  were  seen  on 
the  ^lediiia,  and  their  eggs  obtained  there,  but  they  were  not  abundant  in 
that  district.    On  the  Colorado  and  Brazos  Itivers  these  birds  were  verv  com- 
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mon,  ami  Mr.  Orosser  found  several  nests  in  huire  eottonwoojl-treos,  Imt  luul 
no  means  of  p'tting  to  tlieiii. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  assiijns  to  this  speeies  a  wide  western  ran<,'e,  beinj,'  enmnion 
botli  east  and  west  of  tlie  ( 'ascades,  and  on  the  west  slojKiof  tlie  IJoeky 
M<juntains.  He  met  with  it  nortli  as  far  as  Fort  |{'.ii)ert  in  \'ancouver 
Island,  and  south  through  (Jregon  and  (  alifornia.  He  found  theniatCol- 
ville  durini,'  tlie  winter.  He  states  tiiat  they  nest  in  May,  generally  in  a 
tall  dead  pine-tree,  at  a  great  height. 

For  my  first  specimens  of  tlie  eggs  of  this  speeies  I  am  under  oldigations 
to  ])r.  Cornelius  Kollock,  of  Cheraw,  S.  V.  Thev  werti  obtained  l>v  liim 
from  excavations  made  in  larcfe  trees  at  the  height  of  ahout  twentv-tive  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  in  localities  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  inhahited 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  from  South  Carolina  and  Fh)rid{i  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  crystalline  whiteness,  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  measure  1.2  "> 
inches  in  length  by  1.02  in   breadth.      Northern  specimens  are  probably 


larger. 


Section    CENTURE>E. 


The  United  States  genera  of  this  seciion  are  very  similar  to  each  other, 
and  may  be  most  easily  distinguished  by  color,  as  follows  :  — 

Centurns.  Back  and  winirs  banded  transversely  with  Mack  and  white.  Crown  more 
or  less  red;  rest  of  head  witli  under  parts  jrrayish,  and  with  red  or  yellow  tinge  on  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen.     Rnnip  white. 

Melanerpes.  T'pi)er  parts  uniform  black,  without  bands,  with  or  without  a  white 
rump  ;  variable  beneath,  but  without  transverse  bands. 


Genus  CENTURUS,   Swainson. 

Centitrus,  Sw.  Class.  Birds,  II,  1837,  3lU.     ^Type,  C.  caroIvv(.<t.) 
Zchrapicus,  Malii.  Mem.  Acad.  Metz,  1841),  360.     {Type,  C.  caroUnus.) 

Gen*.  Char.  Bill  about  the  lenfifth  of  the  head,  or  a  little  loniier:  decidedly  compressc<l. 
except  at  the  extreme  base.  A  lateral  ridije  startiufj  a  little  lielow  the  culmcn  at  tlie  l»ase 
of  the  bill,  and  an^irular  for  half  tlie  lenirth  of  the  bill,  then  becoming  obsolete,  thouirh 
traceable  nearly  to  the  tip.  Culmen  considerably  curved  from  the  base  ;  pfonys  nearly 
straijrht.  Nostrils  very  broad,  elliptical :  situated  about  midway  on  the  side  of  the  man- 
dible, near  the  base  ;  partly  concealed.  Outer  pairs  of  toes  unequal,  the  anterior  toe 
lonprest,  Winfrs  long,  broad ;  third  to  fifth  primaries  ecpial  and  lonprest.  Tail-feathers 
rather  narrow,  stiffened. 

The  species  are  all  banded  above  transversely  with  black  anrl  white ;  the 
rump  white.  The  head  and  under  ]^arts  are  brown,  or  grayish,  the  latter 
sometimes  much  the  lighter.  The  bellv  with  a  red  or  yellow  tinge.  The 
under  tail-coverts  with  V-shaped  dark  marks.  The  Xorth  American  species 
of  Centurvs  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 
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C.  carolinus.  Middle  of  hilly  rcUdish  ;  vvholo  crown  and  nape  red  in  male. 
Nap*',  oidy,  rod  in  fcniah'. 

Fori'lu-ad  roddi>li ;  Ix-iuMth  soiled  ashy-white;  a'xloincn  pinkish-n-d  ; 
cris.sinn  with  sa^nttatc  marks  of  dusky.  WiuL'.  ;'>.-•'» ;  tail, -j.SO  ;  Mil, 
l.oO,     llitb.     Kastt'iii  I'rovince  I'liited  States         .         .         ,    var,  carolinus. 

Forehead  smoky-white  ;  beneath  smuky-olive,  mid<llo  f>ralMlnnien  ear- 
mine-red  ;  crissinn  with  broad  transverse  bars  ol"  dnsky.  Wini:.  4  DO  ; 
tail. 'JJIO;  bill,  l.OS.  IldJ).  C'entral  America ;  Venezuela  .  var.  tricolor.'^ 
C.  aurifrons.  Middle  of  belly  yellowish;  red  of  crown,  in  male,  eoiilined 
to  an  ovoid  vertical  jyateh.  Nape  and  Ibrehead  ^'amboLre-yellow  ;  white  of 
rump  and  upper  tail-eovert.«;  innnaeulate.  Female  without  any  red  on  the 
crown. 

Inner  webs  of  middle  tail-leathers  unvariej^^ated  black.  Lower  parts 
dirty  ashy-whitish,  abdomen  dilute  punbo<je-yellt»w.  \Vin^%  ').*J0 ;  tail, 
3.60;  bill,  l.oO.     Ilah.    Eastern  Mexico,  north  to  the  Hio  Grande. 

var.  a  u  r  ifr ons. 
Inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  spotted  with  white.     Lower  jtarts 
smoky-olive,  belly  bright  oranire-yellow.     Wiiiir.  4.70;  tail,  2.80;  bill, 

Ll().     //(//'.    Costa  liica var.  It  of/in  anni.* 

C.  uropygialis.  Middle  of  the  l)elly  yellowish.  Nape  and  forehead  soil 
smoky  LTrayish-ltrown.  Femrth  w'whoni  red  or  yellow  on  head.  White  of 
rump  and  upj)er  tail-coverts  with  transverse  dusky  bars,  Imier  webs  of 
middle  tail-featliers  .spotted  with  white,  \Vin<r,  5..30 ;  tail,  3.70;  bill,  Loo. 
JIab.  Western  Mexico,  nortii  into  Colorado,  region  of  Middle  Province  of 
United  Stated. 


Centurus  carolinus,  Biixap. 


BED-BELLIED  WOODFECKEB. 

Piciis  carolinus,  Linn.  Sy.st,  Nat.  I,  17t'>«>,  174.  —Wilson,  Am.  Om.  I,  1808,  113,  pi.  vii, 
f.  2,  —  Ari).  Oni.  Biog.  V,  1839,  169,  \A.  ccccxv.  —  Ib.  Hinls  Amor.  IV,  1842,  270, 
pi.  cclxx.  —  Max.  Cab.  .Tour.  18r»8,  418.  —  Sundfa'ai.i,,  Consp.  r.3.  fynfuruscarolinujt, 
Sw.  1')!'.  List,  1838.  —  1 1!.  Conspintus,  Av.  1850,  119.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  109.  — 
(Ai!.  Jour.  lJ>ti2,  324.  —  Dkkssku,  U»is,  ISt)'),  469  (n-sident  in  Texas).  —  Scl.  Cat. 
1862,  342,  —  Cray,  <-'at,  99,  —  Allen,  B.  E,  Fla.  306,  Centurus  caroUnaisis,  Sw. 
Birds,  H,  1837,  310  Wnov).  ri<-as  arisrus,  ViKiLL.  Ois.  An>.  Si'pt.  U,  1807,  52,  pi. 
cxvi.  f  Picus  rrftthraurlhvi.  Waoi,i:k,  Syst.  AWum,  1827.  Picu^  zrbra,  Boi)D.ekt, 
Tabl.  pi.  cnl.  ((Jray,  gcut-ra). 

pp.  Char.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rpiill.^  nearly  equal,  and  longest;  second,  or  outer- 
most, and  seventh  aV)ont  erpial.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  crimson-red.  Forehead  whitish, 
stronglv  tinged  with  light  red,  a  shade  of  which  is  also  seen  on  the  cheek,  still  stronger  on 
the  middle  of  the  belly.  Under  parts  brownish-white,  with  a  (iiint  wash  of  yellowish  on 
the  belly.  Back,  nnnp,  and  wing-coverts  banded  black  and  white ;  npper  tail-covert  white, 
with  occasional  blotches.  Tail-feathers  black  ;  first  transversely  banded  with  white;  sec- 
ond less  so  ;    all  the  rest  with  whitish  tips.     Inner  feathers  banded  with  white  on  the 

1  Centurus  cnroJinus,  var.  tricolor.  Pirus  tricolor,  Waol.  Lsis,  1829,  512.  Centurus  tri.  ScL. 
Catal.  Am.  B.  18(52,  343.     C.  suhrlr,f,r„s,  S(  l.  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  162  ;  1856,  143. 

2  Crnfurus  auri/runs,  var.  hoffnmnni.  Centurus  hoffmanni,  Caijanis,  Joum.  Sept.  1862,  322 
(Costa  Rica). 


nciD.K  —  TiiK  W( )( )i)rM:('K'Kn."^. 


i)-i') 


CetituTus  carolinus. 


innor  wvh;  tho  outrr  web  witli  a  strijx'  of  uliito  aloiiff  th(»  niiddlf.     Lrn«/tli,  0.7');  wiiij?, 
ahoiit  ."i.OO.     Fcmak'  with  the  crown  ashy;  t'ort'hi'atl  \)Av  ltd;  luipc  bii),'ht  n'<l. 

II  \n.  North  AiiK'rica, 
from  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Koeky 
Mninitaiiis,  Localities  : 

Texas (Dkkssku,  Iliis,  lt<(jo, 
4(i!>.  resident). 

SpcciiiKMis  vary  con- 
si«U'nil)lv  in  size  (witli 
hititu(k'),  aiul  in  the 
tin^e  of  redtlish  on 
cliin,  breast,  etc.  Tlic 
widtli  of  the  dorsal 
hands  differs  in  diifer- 
ent  s])eciinens.  The 
rump  is  handed  ;  u])- 
per  tail-coverts  are  ;^^enerally  innnatulate,  hut  are  sonietiincs  dashecl  witli 
blaek.     Specimens  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  ^^^'nerally  more  hrij^htly 

colored  than  tliose  from  tlie  Atlantic 
States,  tlie  lower  parts  more  strongly 
tiuLjecl  with  rcil.  Florida  e.\am]>les  are 
smaller  tlian  northern  niu's, the  hlaekbars 
broader,  the  lower  parts  deeper  ashy  and 
strongly  tinoed  with  red,  but  of  a  more 
pur) dish  shade  tlum  in  western  ones. 

llAi'.ri's.  The  Ked-bellied  Wood- 
pecker is  distributed  throughout  North 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
the  eastern  slo])e  of  tbe  Ilocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is,  however,  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  more  soutlierii  and  western 
portions.  In  the  collections  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  none  are  re- 
cordetl  from  farther  north  than  Pennsvl- 
vania  oi\  the  east  and  Nebraska  Territory  on  tlie  west,  while  others  were 
obtained  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  it  is  found,  except 
very  rarely,  north  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  have  never  met 
with  it  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  although  ^Ir.  Audubon  speaks  of  it  as  breed- 
ing from  Maryland  to  Nova  Scotia.  I  )r.  Woodhouse  found  it  common  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  in  Texas.  Wilson  speaks  of  having  found  it  abundant 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
also  refers  to  its  inhabiting  the  whole  Atlantic  States  as  far  as  Georgia  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida.  Its  absence  in  Eastern  ^fassachusetts 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Nuttall.     It  is  not  given  l)y  Thom|)sou  or  Paine  as 


Ctnturus  rarolinus. 
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one  of  the  Ijirds  of  Verinoiit,  nor  does  Lieutenant  lUand  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  birds  of  Xova  Scotia,  and  it  is  not  inchided  by  Sir  John  llichardson 
in  Wm  Fauna  Borcali-Aiiwricana. 

Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  it  as  generally  more  confined  to  the  interior  of 
forests  than  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  especially  during  the  breeding-season. 
He  furtlier  states  that  he  never  met  w  h  its  nest  in  Louisiana  or  South 
CaroUna,  but  that  it  was  not  rare  in  Kentucky,  and  that,  from  the  State  of 
Alaryland  to  Xova  Scotia,  it  breeds  in  all  convenient  places,  usually  more  in 
the  woods  than  out  of  them.  He  also  states  that  he  has  found  the  nests  in 
orchards  in  Pennsylvania,  genemlly  not  far  from  the  junction  of  a  branch 
with  the  trunk.  He  describes  the  hole  as  bored  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  eggs  are  seldom  more  than  four  in  number,  and  measure  1.06  inches  in 
length  and  .75  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  smooth, 
pure  white,  and  translucent.  They  are  not  known  to  raise  more  than  one 
brood  in  a  season. 

Wilson  speaks  of  this  species  as  more  shy  and  less  domestic  than  the  Ked- 
headed  or  any  of  the  other  spotted  Woodpeckers,  and  also  as  more  solitary. 
He  adds  tliat  it  prefers  the  largest  Ligh-timbered  woods  and  the  tallest  de- 
cayed trees  of  the  forest,  seldom  appearing  near  the  ground,  on  the  fences, 
or  in  orchards  or  oi)en  fields.  In  regard  to  their  nesting,  he  says  that  the 
pair,  in  conjunction,  dig  out  a  circular  cavity  for  the  nest  in  the  lower 
side  of  some  lofty  branch  that  makes  a  consideralde  angle  with  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  they  excavate  this  in  tlie  solid  wood,  but  more  generally  in  a 
hollow  limb,  some  fifteen  inches  above  where  it  becomes  solid.  This  is 
usually  done  early  in  April.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  pure  white,  or 
almost  semi-transparent.  The  young  generally  make  their  appearance 
towards  the  latter  part  of  May  Wilson  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  pro- 
duced tvro  broods  in  a  season. 

Mr.  I  )resser  found  this  bird  resident  and  almndant  in  Texas.  It  is  also 
equally  abundant  in  Louisiana  and  in  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ilidgway  considers 
it  very  common  in  Southern  Illinois.  Neither  Mr.  Boardman  nor  Mr. 
Verrill  have  found  it  in  Elaine.  ^Ir.  ^Icllwraith  has,  however,  taken  three 
specimens  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  May  3,  near  Chatham.  ^Ir.  Allen 
gives  it  as  a  summer  visitant  in  Western  ^lassachusetts,  having  seen  one  on 
the  13th  of  Mav,  1863.  It  has  also  lieen  taken  several  times  in  Connecticut, 
by  I*rofessor  Emmons,  who  met  with  it,  during  the  breeding-season,  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  found  it  near 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  TurnbuU  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  e^gri  vary  from  an  oblong  to  a  somewhat  rounded  oval  shape,  are  of  a 
bright  crystalline  whiteness,  and  their  measurements  average  1.02  inches  in 
length  by  .88  of  a;i  inch  in  breadth. 
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'J'Jt 


Centurus  aurifrons.  Gray. 

TELLOW-BELLIED  WOODPECKEB. 

Picus  aurifrmis,  Waglki:,  Isis,  1829,  r»12.  — Sundevall,  (Vmsp.  Pic.  53.  Ccntums  auri- 
frons, Gray,  Genera. —  Ca  ban  is,  Jour.  1862,  323.  —  ('(><»peu,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  399. 
Centurus  flnvivciitrin,  Swainson,  Aniiu.  in  Menag.  1838  (2i  centenaries),  y."i4.  —  1»aii:i>, 
Birds  X.  Am,  1858,  llo,  pi.  xlii.  —  Heei;maxx,  P.  K.  Rep.  X,  c,  18.  —  Duessei:,  Ibis, 
1865,  469  (resident  in  Texas).  —  Ib.  Kep.  Mex.  Bound.  II,  5,  pi.  iv.  Centurus  cleefuns, 
Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Ma}-,  1851,  116.  Centurus  santacruzi,  Lawrence, 
Ann,  X.  Y.  Lye.  Y,  1851,  123  (not  of  Bonap.),  Picus  ormitus.  Less,  Kev.  Zool. 
1839,  102. 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  and  fifth  qnills  nearly  equal ;  third  a  little  shorter ;  lonnfer  than  the 
fourth.  Back  banded  tran.<ver.^<'ly  with  black  and  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-covert.^; 
pure  white.  Crown  with  a  subquadrate  spot  of  crimson,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 
lonjr;  and  separated  from  the  fjamboge-yellow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  by  dir'  vhite, 
from  the  orbit  and  occiput  by  brownish-ash.  Nape  half-way  round  the  neck  .ange- 
yellow.  Lender  part  generally,  and  sides  of  head,  dirty  white.  Middle  of  belly  gamboge- 
yellow.  Tail-feathers  all  entirely  black,  except  the  outer,  which  has  some  obscure  bars 
of  white.     Length  about  9.o0  ;  wing,  'j.OO.     Female  without  the  red  of  the  crown, 

Hab,  Rio  Grande  region  of  the  United  States,  south  into  Mexico.  Probably  Arizona. 
Localities :  Orizaba  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  18G0,  252) :  Texas,  south  of  San  Antonio  (Dresser, 
Ibis,  18G5,  409,  resident). 

Young  birds  are  not  different  from  adults,  except  in  showing  indication  of 
dark  shaft-lines  beneath,  becoming  broader  behind  on  the  sides.  The  yel- 
low of  the  nape  extends  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head. 

Habits,  This  beautiful  Woodpecker  is  abundant  throughout  the  valley 
of  the  liio  Grande,  from  Eagle  Pass  to  its  mouth  ;  how  far  to  the  west  witliin 
our  boundaries  it  occurs,  I  am  not  able  to  state.  It  is  common  throughout 
Mexico,  and  was  found  in  the  Guatemalan  collection  of  Xaw  Patten,  though 
not  mentioned  by  Sclater  and  Salvin,  Dr.  Woodliouse,  in  his  IJeport  on  the 
zoology  of  Captain  Sitgreaves's  expedition,  speaks  of  finding  it  quite  abun- 
dant in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  adds  that  west  of  the 
Rio  San  Pedro  he  did  not  meet  with  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  having  a  loud, 
sharp  cry,  whicli  it  utters  as  it  flies  from  tree  to  tree.  He  observed  it  mostly 
on  the  trunks  of  the  mesquite  {Algarohia),  diligently  searching  in  the  usual 
manner  of  Woodpeckers,  In  the  Eeport  upon  the  birds  of  the  ^lexican 
Boundary  Survey,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr,  Clark  as  abundant  on  the  Lower 
liio  Grande,  tis  very  shy,  and  as  keeping  chiefly  about  the  mes([uite.  Lieu- 
tenant Couch  speaks  of  it  as  very  common  throughout  Tamaidipas. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  the  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  plentiful  from  the 
Kio  Grande  to  San  Antonio,  and  as  far  north  and  east  as  the  (iuadaloupe, 
after  whicli  he  lost  sight  of  it.  Wherever  the  mesquite-trees  were  large, 
there  it  was  sure  to  be  found,  and  very  sparingly  elsewhere.  Near  San 
Antonio  it  is  quite  common,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  C.  corolinus.  At 
Kagle  Pass,  however,  it  was  the  more  abundaTit  of  tlie  two.     He  found  it 
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breeding  near  San  Antonio,  boring  for  its  nest-hole  into  a  mesquite-tree. 
Mr.  Dresser  was  informed  by  Dr.  Heerniann,  who  has  seen  many  of  their 
nests,  that  he  never  found  them  in  any  other  tree. 

These  birds  were  found  ]>reeding  by  Dr.  Berlandier,  and  his  collection  con- 
tained (juite  a  number  of  their  eggs.  Nothing  was  found  among  his  papei*s 
in  relation  to  their  liabits  or  their  manner  of  breeding.  Their  eggs,  procured 
])y  him,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  and  measure  1.05  inches  in  length  by 
.85  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 


Centurus  uropygialis,  Baird. 

GILA  WOODPECKEB. 

Centurus  nropygialis,  Batrd,  Pr,  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII,  June,  1854,  120  (Bill  Williams 
River,  X.  M.  —  Ib.  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  111,  pi.  xxxvi.  —  Cab.  Jour.  1862,  330.  — Sun- 
DEVALL,  Consp.  54.  — Kennekly,  p.  K.  R.  X,  I),  pi.  xxxvi.  —  Heekmann,  X,  c,  17. 
CouEs,  Pr.  Avi.  1866,  54^8.  Arizona).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  399.  Caiturus 
hii]''i>oUus,  (Bp.)  PufiiEiiAN,  Rev.  et  Mag.  1853,  163  (not  Pkus  {Centurus)  hypopolius, 
Wa«»i.er).  Zchrapicus  kaupii,  MALHEPiBE,  1855. — GuAY,  Catal.  Br.  Mex.  Centurus 
suljurciventer,  Reichenbach,  Handbuch,  Picinaj,  Oct.  1854,  410,  ligs.  4411,  4412. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  long'est,  and  about  equal.  Back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverls  transversely  barred  with  bhick  and  white,  purest  on  the  two  latter. 
Head  and  neck  all  round  pale  dirty -brown,  or  brownish-ash,  darkest  above.  A  small 
subquadrate  patch  of  red  on  the  middle  of  the  crown,  separated  I'rom  the  bill  by  dirty 
white.  Middle  of  the  abdomen  <ramboge-yellow ;  under  tail-coverts  and  anal  .egion 
stronglv  barred  with  black.  First  and  second  outer  taii-feathers  banded  black  and  white, 
as  is  also  the  inner  web  of  the  inner  tail-feather ;  the  outer  web  of  the  latter  with  a 
white  stripe.  Length,  about  9.00 ;  wing,  o.OO.  Female  with  the  head  uniform  brownish- 
ash,  without  any  red  or  yellow. 

Had.  Lower  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  South  to  Mazatlan. 
Localities :  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S,  18GG,  54). 

Habits.  Tliis  species  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Kennerly  in  his  route 
along  the  35th  parallel,  and  described  by  Professor  Baird,  in  1854  The 
Doctor  encountered  it  almost  continually  during  the  entire  march  along  the 
Big  Sandy,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  the  Great  Colorado ;  but  it  was  so  very 
shy  that  he  had  great  ditiiculty  in  procuring  specimens.  Seated  in  the  top  of 
the  tree,  it  was  ever  on  guard  ;  and,  upon  the  approach  of  danger,  flew  away, 
accompanying  its  flight  with  the  utterance  of  very  peculiar  notes.  Its  flight 
was  in  an  undulating  line,  like  that  of  other  birds  of  this  class. 

Dr.  Heerniann  found  this  "Woodpecker  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gila  Kiver  among  the  mesquite-trees.  The  giant  cactus,  often  forty  feet 
high,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  arid  hillsides  throughout  that  whole 
section  of  country,  was  frequently  found  filled  with  holes  bored  out  by 
this  bird.  The  pith  of  the  ])lant  is  extracted  until  a  chamber  of  suitable 
size  is  obtained,  when  the  juice  exuding  from  the  wounded  surfjice  hardens, 
and  forms  a  smooth  dry  coating  to  the  cavity,  thus  making  a  convenient 
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place  for  the  purposes  of  iiicul>ation.  At  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  he  found  it 
fre([uenting  the  comtields,  where  it  might  l)e  seen  aligliting  on  the  ohl  hedge- 
l)osts  in  search  of  insects.  Its  note,  he  adds,  resembles  very  much  that  of 
the  IJed-headed  Woodpecker.  He  afterwards  met  with  this  bird  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  considerable  number's,  on  the  Colomdo.  Besides  its  ordinary  notes, 
resemlding  those  of  the  Mclaucrpvs  erythroviphahis.M  varies  them  with  a  soft 
plaintive  cry,  as  if  hurt  or  wounded.  He  found  their  stomachs  fided  with 
the  white  gelatinous  berry  of  a  parasitic  plart  which  grows  abundantly  on 
the  mesquite-trees,  and  tlie  fruit  of  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  many 
species  of  birds  during  the  fall. 

Dr.  Cones  gi\'es  this  bird  as  rare  and  probably  accidental  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  but  as  a  common  bird  in  the  valleys  of  the  (xila 
and  of  the  Lower  Colorado,  where  it  has  the  local  name  of  Suirarroit',  or 
Saguaro,  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  large  cactuses,  with  the  juice  of 
which  plant  its  plumage  is  often  found  stained. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  tliis  Woodpecker  abundant  in  winter  at  Fort  Mohave, 
when  they  feed  cliietly  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  and  are  very  shy. 
He  rarely  saw  them  pecking  at  the  trees,  but  they  seemed  to  depend  for  a 
living  on  insects,  which  were  immerous  on  the  foliage  during  the  spring. 
They  have  a  loud  note  of  alarm,  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Phanopcpla 
nikns,  which  associated  with  them  in  the  mistletoe-boughs. 

About  the  25th  of  March  he  found  them  preparing  their  nests  in  burrows 
near  tlie  dead  tops  of  trees,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  he  saw,  being  accessible. 
By  the  last  of  May  they  had  entirely  deserted  the  mistletoe,  and  were  prob- 
ably feeding  their  young  on  insects. 

Genus  MELANERPES.  Swainson. 


Mclancrpcs,  Swainson,  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831.     (Tyi>t',  Pkus  crythraccpfmlus.) 
Melampiens  (Section  3^,  Malheube,  Mem.  Ac.  Metz,  1849,  365. 
Asyndesmus,  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  55.     (Type,  Picus  forquafns.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  about  equal  to  the  head  ;  broader  than  hicrh  at  the  ba?!e,  but  becom- 
ing compressed  immediately  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  gonys.  Culmen  and 
gonys  with  a  moderately  decided  angular  ridge ;  both  decidedly  curved  from  the  very 
base.  A  rather  prominent  acute  ri«lge  commences  at  the  base  of  the  mandible,  a  little 
below  the  ridge  of  the  culmen,  and  proceeds  but  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  nostrils 
(about  one  third  of  the  way),  when  it  sinks  down,  and  the  bill  is  then  smooth.  The 
lateral  outlines  are  gently  concave  from  the  basal  two  third-; ;  then  gently  convex  to  the 
tip,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  al)rupt  bevelling.  Nostrils  open,  broadly  oval ;  not  con- 
cealed by  the  feathers,  nor  entirely  basal.  Fork  of  chin  less  than  half  lower  jaw.  The 
outer  pair  of  toes  equal.  Wings  long,  broad ;  lengthened.  T.ul-feathers  broad,  with 
lengthened  points. 

Tlie  species  all  have  the  back  Ijlack,  without  any  spots  or  streaks  anywhere. 

Dr.  Coties  places  3f.  torqiintH>i  in  a  new  genus,  A.<^7/n(Ie.wi7fs,  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  texture  of  the  under  part  and  nuchal  collar,  in  which  tlie 
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fibres  are  disconnected  on  their  terminal  portion,  enlarged  and  stiffened, 
almost  bristle-like ;  otherwise  the  cliaracters  are  much  as  in  Mclanerpcs.     It 


MelanerpfS  erylhrocephalus. 

should,  however,  be  noted,  that  the  feathei-s  of  the  red  portion  of  the  head  in 
the  other  species  have  the  same  texture. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A«  Sexes  similar.     Yovng  very  <litVerent  from  the  adult. 

M.  torquatus.  Feathers  of  the  lover  parts,  as  well  as  of  frontal,  lateral, 
and  under  portions  of  the  head,  with  the  fibres  bristle-like.  (Asyndesmns, 
CouES.)  Upper  parts  whollj'-  uniform,  continuous,  very  metallic  blackish- 
green.  Adult.  Forehead,  lores,  cheeks,  and  chin  deep  crimson,  of  a  burnt- 
carmine  tint:  jugulum,  breast,  and  a  ring  entirely  around  the  nape,  grayish- 
white:  abdomen  light  carmine.  Back  glossed  with  purplish-bronze.  Young 
without  the  red  of  the  head,  and  lacking  the  grayish  nuchal  collar;  abdomen 
only  tinged  with  red,  no  purple  or  bronze  tints  above.  Wing.  G.70 :  tail, 
4.50.  Hob.  Western  Province  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Black  Hills 
to  the  Pacific. 

M.  erythrocephalus.  Feathers  generally  soft,  blended :  those  of  the  whole 
head  and  neck  with  stiffened  and  bristle-like  fibres  in  the  adult.  Secondaries, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  with  whole  lower  parts  from  the  neck,  con- 
tinuous pure  white.  Two  lateral  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white.  Adult. 
Whole  head  and  neck  bright  venous-crimson  or  blood-red,  with  a  black 
convex  posterior  border  across  the  jugulum  ;  back,  wings,  and  tad  glossy 
blue-black.  Younrj.  Head  and  neck  grayish,  streaked  with  dusky ;  back 
and  scapulars  grayish,  spotted  with  black ;  secondaries  with  two  or  three 
black  bands ;  breast  tinged  with  grayish,  and  with  sparse  dusky  streaks. 
Wing,  5.00 ;  tail.  3.90.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States,  west 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

B»  Sexes  dissimilar  ;  young  like  the  adult. 

M.  formicivorus.  Forehead  and  a  broad  crescent  across  the  middle  of  the 
throai  (the  two  areas  counectc^d  by  a  narrow  strip  across  the  lore),  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow.     Rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  ab- 
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domen,  sides,   and  crissnm,  with  paU'h  on  baso  of  primaries,  pure  white, 
the  sides  and  breast  with  blaeiv  streaks.     Other  jiortions  slo^-'^y  bhie- black. 
^.  Wiiole  crown  and  nape  carmine.      9  ^^'itl^  tlie  occiput  and  nape 
alone  red. 

More  than  t/te  anterior  h(i[t'  of  the  pectoral  hand  immaculate. 

9  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^  white  frontal,  black  coronal,  and  red  occipital  bands 
of  about  equal  width.  Forehead  and  throat  only  s!i«,'htly  tinged 
with  sulphur-yellow.  Wing,  5.80;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  1.27.  Hah. 
Pacilic  Province  of  United  States,  .ind  Northern  ai^d  Western 
Mexico         ........         \iiv.  for  tnic  i  vor  us. 

9  with  the  white  frontal  l)and  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
black  coronal,  which  is  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  red  occipi- 
tal, band  or  patch.  F'orehead  and  throat  bright  sulphur-yellow. 
Wing,  ').40;  tail,  3. Go;  bill,  1.23.     Ilah.    Lower  California. 

var.  a  n  gust  ifr  ons. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  black  pectoral  band  variegated  with  white  streaks. 

Relative  width  of  the  white,  black,  and  red  areas  on  the  crown  as  in 
formicivorus.  Wing,  5.50  ;  tail,  3.75;  bill,  1.22.  Ilab.  Middle  America, 
south  of  Orizaba  and  Mirador         ....  var,  s  t  riati  pectus} 

^.  Nape,  only,  red  (as  in  females  of  preceding  races);  9  ^vitliout 
any  red. 

Whole  breast  streaked,  the  black  and  white  being  in  about  equal 
amount.    Wing,  5.70  ;  tail,  3.90  ;  bill,  1.20.     Hab.    New  Granada. 

var.  jlavigula.' 

Melanerpes  torquatus,  Boxap. 

LEWIS'S  WOODPECKER. 

Picustorqvifus,  Wilson,  Am.  Cm.  Ill,  Isll,  31,  pi.  xx. — Wagler,  Sysc.  Av.  1S27,  No. 
82.  —  Aid.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  176,  pL  cicxvi.  —  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  IV,  1842,  280,  pi. 
cclxxii. — SuNDEVALL,  Consp.  51.  Mdancrjics  torquatus,  Bp.  Consp.  1850,  115. — 
Heeumann,  J.  A.  N.  So.  Phil.  2d  ser.  II,  1853,  270.  —  Xewbeurv,  Zool.  Cal.  &  Or. 
Route,  90,  in  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI,  1857.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  115.  —  Cooi'Kk  & 
SucKLEY,  161.  —  Cassin.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1863,  327.  —  Loud,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  IV,  1864, 
112  (nesting).  —  Coopek,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  406.  Picus  montitnua,  Oud.  in  Guthrie's 
Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  II,  1815,  316.  Picus  Icicisii,  Du.4.piez.  (Gray.)  Asyndcsrnus  tor- 
quatus, CouEs,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  55. 

Sp.  Char.  Feathers  on  the  under  parts  bristie-like.  Fourth  quill  longest;  then  third 
and  fifth.  Above  dark  glossy-green.  Breast,  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  narrow  collar 
all  round,  hoary  grayish-white.     Around  the  base  of  the  bill  and  sides  of  the  head  to 

1  McIancrpcs  formicivorus,  var.  stria tipcctus,  Ridgway.  In  view  of  the  very  appreciable 
ditTcrence  from  the  other  races  named,  it  appears  necessary  to  name  this  one,  in  ordei-  that  it 
may  rank  eipudly  with  the  rest.  The  almost  entirely  streaked  breast  is  only  an  approaeh  to  what 
we  see,  in  its  extreme  phase,  in  the  var.  Jlaviijula.  The  black  vertex  of  the  female  appears 
broader  than  in  specimens  of  var.  formicivorus. 

•2  MrtancriKs  formicicorua,  var.  Jiavigula,  Natt.  ^feIampicus  flavigula  (Natt.),  Maiii.  Rev. 
Zool.  1849,  542,  Mouog.  Pie.  II,  202,  pi.  xeix,  f.  5,  6.  McIancrpcs  flavigularis,  ScL.  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  161.  'IMiis  can  only  be  considered  the  melanistie  extrenu'  of  a  species  of  which  the  var. 
formicivorus  is  the  nibes«?ent  one,  the  transition  being  gradual  through  tlie  var.  striatipcctus  of 
the  intermediate  region. 
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I>ohintl   the  oyc=?,  dark  crimson.      Ui'lly  bloofl-re<l,  streaked  finely  with  hoary  whitish. 
Wind's  and  tail  eiitire-ly  nnilbrtn  dark  j^lossy-green.     Female  similar.    Lenfjth  about  10.50; 
wing,  (>.'>0.     Young  without  the  nuelial  collar,  and  tlu'  red  ot"  head  repUiced  by  black. 
Hab.    Western  America  from  Black  Hills  to  Bacilic. 

The  peculiarities  iu  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  have  already  been  ad- 
verted to.  This  structure  apj)ears  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  red 
featliers,  since  these  have  tlie  same  texture  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus, 
wlierever  the  color  occurs.  The  remark  may  perhajjs  apply  generally  to  the 
red  feathers  of  most,  if  not  all,  Woodpeckers,  and  may  be  connected  with 
some  chemical  or  physical  condition  yet  to  be  determined. 

IIauits.  Lewis's  Woodpecker  would  seem  to  have  a  distribution  through- 
out the  Pacitic  Coast,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains,  and  from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Clulf  of  California,  and  extending  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Cheat  Plains,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  They  were  first  ob- 
served by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  memorable  journey  to  the 
Pacific.  Subseijuently  Mr.  Nuttall  met  with  them  in  his  westward  journey, 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  liockv  ^lountains.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
July.  Among  the  cedar  and  jdne  woods  of  Hear  Piver,  on  the  edge  of  I^pper 
California,  he  found  them  iidiabiting  the  decayed  trunks  of  the  pine-trees, 
and  already  feeding  their  young.  Afterwards,  at  the  close  of  August,  he  met 
them  in  docks  on  the  plains,  sixty  miles  up  the  Wahlamet.  He  describes 
them  :ia  v  '-    "-iliKe  AVoodpeckers  in  their  habits,  perching  in  dense  tlocks, 

-o  ►'>tarlings,  neither  climbing  ))ranches  nor  tapping  in  the  manner  of  their 
tribe,  but  darting  after  insects  and  devouring  berries,  like  Thrushes.  He  saw 
them  but  seldom,  either  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Columbia  or  in  any  set- 
tled part  of  California. 

Townsend  sjjeaks  of  their  arriving  about  the  first  of  May  on  Bear  Kiver 
and  the  Columbia.     Both  sexes  incubate,  according  to  his  observations. 

Dr.  (Jambel  first  observed  this  Woodpecker  in  a  belt  of  oak  timber  near 
the  Mission  of  St.  Crabriel,  in  California,  and  states  that  it  was  abundant. 
Ho  also  describes  its  habits  as  pect'^ar,  and  unlike  the  generality  of  Wood- 
]»eckers.  Dr.  Heermann,  too,  speaks  of  finding  it  in  all  the  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia which  he  visited.  Dr.  Xewberry,  in  his  Notes  on  the  zoology  of 
Lieutenant  Williamson's  expedition,  refers  to  it  as  most  unlike  the  Cali- 
fornia Woodjiecker  in  the  region  it  occupies  and  in  its  retiring  habits.  He 
describes  it  as  seeming  to  choose,  for  its  favorite  haunts,  the  evergreen 
forests  upon  the  rocky  declivities  of  the  (>ascade  and  Kocky  Mountains. 
He  first  observed  it  in  Xorthern  California,  but  subsequently  noticed  it  in 
the  mountains  all  the  way  to  the  Col^.mbia.  Though  often  seen  in  low  ele- 
vations, it  was  evidently  alpine  in  its  preferences,  and  was  found  most  fre- 
quently near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  when  crossing  the  snow  lines, 
in  the  mountain-passes,  it  was  often  observed  ilyiug  far  above  the  party.  He 
describes  it  as  beini^  alwavs  shv,  and  difficult  to  shoot. 

1  )r.  S.  W.  Woodhouse  describes  this  species  as  being  common  in  the  Indian 
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Territory  and  in  New  Mexico;  while  Dr.  Cooj^er,  in  his  Kejmrt  on  the 
zo^ilo^'V  of  Wasliinj^'ton  Territory,  speaks  of  it  as  lieinij  connnon,  (hirini; 
summer,  in  all  the  interior, districts,  hut  seldom  or  never  a})proacliin,Lr  the 
coast.  It  arrives  at  Pu<^et  Sound  early  in  May,  and  some  even  remain,  (hir- 
ing mild  winters,  in  the  Territory.  According  to  his  account,  it  hurrows 
holes  for  its  nests  at  all  heights  from  the  ground,  hut  commonly  in  dead 
trees.  The  eggs  are  descrihed  as  ])ure  white,  and,  when  fresh,  tmnslucent, 
like  those  of  all  the  Woodj)ecker  trihe,  and  hardly  distinguishahle  in  size 
and  general  appearance  from  those  of  the  (Jolden-winged  Wood^jecker 
{Culdptes  anratus).  Its  harsh  call  is  rarely  uttered  in  summer,  when  it 
seems  to  seek  conce»^h»ient  for  itself  and  nest.  The  Hocks  i>f  young,  wliich 
in  fall  associate  together  to  the  numl>er  of  eiglit  or  ten,  are  more  noisy.  Dr. 
Suckley,  in  the  same  Iiej>ort  ())age  l<>:i),  speaks  of  this  W(K)dpecker  as  heing 
very  ahundant  throughout  the  more  open  portions  of  the  timbered  region  of 
the  northwest  coast,  preferring  oak  openings  and  groves.  At  Fort  1  )alles,  on 
the  Columhia,  they  are  extremely  numerous,  not  only  hreeding  there  during 
summer,  hut  also  found  as  winter  residents.  Their  hreeding-places  are  gen- 
erally holes  in  oak  and  other  trees,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  all  he 
examined,  seemed  to  have  been  excavated  for- the  purpose.  At  Puget  Sound 
this  species  was  found  less  frequently  than  at  Fort  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia. 
At  the  latter  ]ilace  they  were  constant  winter  residents.  Dr.  Suckley  also 
speaks  of  tiiem  as  being  semi-gregarious  in  their  habits. 

Mr.  Lord  thinks  that  this  AVoodi)ecker  is  not  to  be  met  with  west  of  the 
Cascade  ^Fountains,  but  says  it  is  very  often  found  Ixitween  the  Cascades  and 
the  liocky  ^lountains,  where  it  frequents  the  open  timber.  The  habits  and 
modes  of  flight  of  this  bird,  he  states,  are  not  the  least  like  a  Woodi)ecker's. 
It  flies  with  a  heavy  flai)ping  motion,  nuich  like  a  Jay,  feeds  a  good  deal  on 
the  ground,  and  chases  insects  on  the  wing  like  a  Slirike  or  a  Kingbird. 
Whilst  mating  they  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  keep  up  a  continual, 
loud,  chattering  noise.  They  arrive  at  Colville  in  A])ril,  begin  nesting  in 
May,  and  leave  again  in  October.  Tlie  nest  is  in  a  hole  in  a  dead  pine-tree, 
usually  at  a  consideral)le  height  from  the  ground. 

Dr.  Coues  says  this  bird  is  very  common  at  Fort  Whii)j)le,  in  Arizonii, 
where  it  remained  in  moult  until  Xovember. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  found  this  the  most  numerous  of  the  Pic  idee  in  Colo- 
rado Territory.  He  also  states  that  it  ditlers  considerably  in  its  habits  from 
all  the  other  Woodpeckers.  He  frequently  noticed  it  rising  high  into  the 
air  almost  vertically,  and  to  a  great  height,  ap})arently  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
and  descending  again  as  abruptly,  to  repeat  tlie  same  mameuvre.  It  was 
met  with  by  Mr.  llidgway  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  locality  it  was  the  most  abundant  Woodpecker,  and  inhabited  the 
scattered  oaks  of  the  r>lains.  In  the  second  region  it  was  verv  abundant  — 
perliaps  more  so  than  any  other  species  —  among  the  scatterti  pines  along 
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the  very  base  of  tlic  eastern  sloj^e  ;  aiul  in  the  last-mentioned  place  was  ob- 
served on  a  few  occasions  anionic'  tlie  tall  as])ens  horderini;  the  streams  in 
the  lower  jmrtions  of  the  canons.  In  its  hal»its  it  is  descril)ed  as  approach- 
ing most  closely  to  our  common  Ited-headed  Wood])ecker  (J/,  crytliroccplia' 
Ins),  but  i)ossessini;  many  very  distinctive  peculiarities.  In  the  character 
of  its  notes  it  (piite  closely  approximates  to  our  common  Redhead,  but 
they  are  weaker  and  of  a  more  twittering  character  ;  and  in  its  lively  play- 
ful disposition  it  even  exceeds  it.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic 
habit  of  ascending  hii'h  into  the  air,  and  taking  a  strange,  Heating  Hinht, 
seemingly  laborious,  as  if  struggling  against  the  wind,  and  then  descending 
in  broad  circles  to  the  trees. 

The  eggs  are  more  spherical  than  are  usually  those  of  the  Cotaptcs  av.rafns, 
are  of  a  beautiful  crystalline  whiteness,  and  measure  1.10  inches  in  length 
and  .92  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 


Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  Swainsox. 

BED-HEAOEO  WOODFECKEB. 

Picus  criithrcccphaJm,  Lixx.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  174.  —  Vikillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807, 
60,  pi.  cxii,  cxiii.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  I,  1810,  142,  pi.  ix,  li<,'.  1.  — W.VfU.Kn,  Syst. 
Av.  1827,  No.  14.  —  li{.  Isis,  1821»,  r>18  (young).  —  Arn.  Oni.  liiog.  I,  1832,  141  ; 
V,  536,  ])1.  xxvii.  —  In.  Birds  America,  IV,  1842,  274,  pi.  cilxxi.  —  Max.  Cab.  J.  VI, 
1858,  419.  MehrncriKS  criithroeci>hahis,  S\v.  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  316.  —  BoS.  List, 
1838.—  lu.  Consptrtus,  1850,  115.  —  (Jambel,  J.  Ac  Nat.  So.  Ph.  2(1  ser.  1,  1847, 
55.  —  lUniit,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  113. —Scl.  Cat.  1862,  340.  —  Samfel-s  102.— 
CooPEii,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  402.  —  Allen,  B.  E.  Fla.  307.  P.Vus  obscurus,  Gm.  I, 
1788,  429  (young). — U>d-hmd>:d]Vocljh:ckci\  Pennant,  Kalm,  Latham.  Uliitc- 
ruiiip*:d  WoodjKckcr,  Latuam. 

Sp.  CnAR.  TIoa<l  and  neck  all  round  crim.«:on-rod.  margined  by  a  narrow  crescent  of 
black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Back,  primary  (piills.  and  tail  bluish-black.  Under 
parts  generally,  a  brt)ad  ban<l  across  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  rumj),  white.  The 
female  is  not  diiVerent.  Length,  about  9.7.") :  wing,  o.oO.  Bill  bluish-white,  <larker  ter- 
minally ;  iris  chestnut;  feet  olive-gray.  Young  without  any  red,  the  head  and  neck  being 
grayish  streaked  with  «lusky  ;  breast  with  an  ashy  tinge,  and  streaked  sparsely  with 
dusky  ;  secondaries  with  two  or  three  bands  of  black  ;  dorsal  region  clouded  with  grayish. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  Stati's  to  l)ase  of  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  strag- 
gling westward  to  coast  of  California  ((tamp.el).  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Ridgway).  Other 
localties:  Nueces  to  Brazos,  Texas  (Dresser,  Ibis,  18G5,  4G0,  breeds). 

Western  specimens  frequently  have  the  abdomen  strongly  tinged  with 
salmon-red,  or  orange-red,  and  are  generally  more  deeply  colored  than 
eastern. 

Habits.  The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds 
of  this  family,  and  mnges  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Excepting  where 
it  has  been  exterminated  by  the  persecutions  of  indiscriminate  destroyers,  it 
is  everywhere  a  very  abundant  species.     Once  common,  it  is  now  rarely  met 
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witli  in  tlici  iK'i^fliliniliood  dl"  I'.dston,  tlioii^h  in  tlui  wcsteni  |i!\it  (»t"  Mii>;.s;i- 
c'liusetts  it  is  still  to  l)c  lound.  In  the  ('(»lk'(ti(»ns  of  the  Smitlisoiiiiui  In- 
stitution are  spfcinitMis  IVoiu  iVunsylvanin,  WvoniinLC,  Niihraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Louisian;),  tlic  Indian  Territory,  etc.  Sir  John  Kiclianlson  sjiraks 
nf  it  as  nuLjinL,'  in  sunnner  as  far  north  as  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
ITuron.  lie  als(»  remarks  that  in  the  Hudson  liay  Museum  there  is  a  speei- 
men  fn»m  the  hanks  of  the  ('olund)ia  Kiver.  I)r.  (Jaml»(d,  in  his  paper  on 
the  \t'niU  «»f  (  alilnrnia,  states  that  he  saw  many  of  them  in  a  helt  of  ojd;  tim- 
her  near  tlie  Mission  of  St.  (Jal)riel.  As,  however,  I  )r.  Ileermaini  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  California,  and  as  no  other  collector  has  olttaineil  specimens 
in  that  State,  this  is  ])rohal)ly  a  mistake.  With  the  exception  of  l)r.  Wood- 
house,  who  speaks  of  havini;-  found  this  sj^ocies  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
in  Texas,  it  is  not  mentioned  hy  any  (»f  the  .i^overnment  explorin«4  jiarties. 
It  may  tlierefore  he  assiijned  a  ranjLje  extendin;.;,  in  summer,  as  far  north  as 
Labrador,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  sIojh'S  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Throughout  the  year  it  is  a  ]»ermanent  resident  only  of  the  more  southern 
States,  where  it  i.s,  however,  much  less  abumlant  in  summer  than  it  is  in 
Pennsylvania. 

AVilson,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,'  (LS()8),  speaks  of  fmdinjjf  .several  of  the 
nests  of  this  Wood])ecker  within  the  boundaries  of  the  then  city  of  Thila- 
delphia,  two  of  them  h(>in^  in  hut  ton  wood-trees  and  one  in  the  decayed 
lind)  of  an  elm.  The  i)arent  birds  made  reuular  excursions  to  the  woods 
beyond  the  Schuylkill,  and  ])reserved  a  silence  and  circumspection  in  visiting- 
their  nest  entirely  unlike  their  hal»its  in  their  wilder  ])laces  of  residence. 
The  species  is  altoijjether  migratory,  visitini;  the  Middle  and  Xorthem  States 
early  in  May  and  leaviuLj  in  ()ct(>ber.  It  beiiins  the  construction  of  its  nest 
almost  innnediately  after  its  Hrst  ajipearance,  as  with  other  mend)ers  of  its 
family,  by  excavations  made  in  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  of  trees,  depositing 
six  white  eggs  on  the  bare  wood.  The  cavities  for  their  nests  are  made 
almost  exclusively  in  dead  wootl,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  living  portion  of  the 
tree.  In  Texas,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  Carolinas,  they  have  two 
broods  in  a  season,  but  farther  north  than  this  they  rarely  rai.se  more  than 
one.  Their  eugs  are  usuallv  six  in  number,  and,  like  all  the  eggs  of  this 
family,  are  pure  white  and  translucent  when  fresh.  They  vary  a  little  in 
their  shape,  but  are  usually  slightly  more  oval  and  less  spherical  than  those 
of  several  other  species.  Mr.  Xuttall  sjteaks  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  as 
being  said  to  ])e  marked  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish  spots.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  thus  marked,  and  as  ^Ir.  Xuttall  does  not  give  it  as  from  his 
own  observations  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Paine,  of 
Kandolph,  Vt.,  writes  that  he  has  only  seen  a  single  .specimen  of  this 
Woodpecker  in  that  part  of  Vermt)nt,  whih'  on  the  western  side  of  the 
(Jreen  ^lountains  they  are  said  to  be  verv  common.  lie  adds  that  it  is  a 
tradition  among  his  older  neighl)ors  that  these  Woodi^eckers  were  formerly 
everywhere  known  througiiout  all  portions  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  lli(l<^\vay  saw  a  single  individual  of  this  species  in  the  outskirts  of 
Salt  Uikv  City,  in  July,  18GI). 

Their  t'«:,<:s  vary  both  in  size  and  in  sliape,  from  a  spherical  to  an  oblong- 
oval,  the  latter  l)eing  the  more  usual.  Their  length  varies  tror.i  1.10  to  1.15 
inches,  and  their  breadth  from  .80  to  .lU)  of  an  inch. 


Melanerpes  formicivorus,  var.  formicivorus,  Bonap. 

CALIFOBHIA  WOODPECXEB. 

Picus  foiinicirurus,  Swainson,  Birds  Mex.  in  Philos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  439  (Mt'xiro).  —  Vi(;oRs, 
Zuul.  Blossom,  18o9,  26  (Muiitrny^.  —  NlTTALi.,  Man.  1,  2d  ed.  1840.  Mihinerpes 
fonnicivoriia,  Br.  lonsportixs,  18.'»0,  11;').  —  Hhkumann,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  2d  series, 
II,  18r)3,  270.  —  Cassis,  Illust.  I!,  18:.3.  11,  |)1.  ii.  —  Nkwbkuuy,  Zool.  Cal.  A:  Oregon 
Koutf,  yo,  P.  K.  K.  Surv.  VI,  18r.7.  -  Baii:i»,  Birds  N.  Am.  1868,  114.  — SiMi- 
tuiiAsT,  Mem.  Bust.  i^oc.  I,  18t)r»,  Jjt^J  (eorreeting  an  error  of  Saussure).  —  (."assin,  Pr. 
A.  N.  S.  63,  328.  -  Hkkkmann,  P.  B.  K.  X,  r»8  O't'^^ting).  —  Baikd,  Kej*.  M.  Bonnd. 
II,  Birds,  6.  —  S(  LAri-.K,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1858,  305  (Oaxaea).  —  In.  Ibis,  137  (Honduras).— 
Cab.  Jour.  1862,  322  (Costa  Rica).  —Corns,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  55.  —  Coopkk,  Om. 
Cal.  I,  1^70,  403.  J'icus  melanopoffon,  Temminck,  PI.  Color.  IV,  (1829  .')  pi.  ccccli. 
—  Wagli-u,  Isis,  1829,  v,  515.  —  8isi>i:vall,  Consp.  51, 

Sp.  Ciiaf?.     Fourth  (niill  lon<rc'!«t.  third  a  little  shorter.     Al>ove  and  on  tho  anterior  half 
of  the  boily,  glossy  bluish  or  greenish  Mack  :  the  top  of  the  head  a'  d  a  short  oecipital 

crest  red.  A  white  patch  on  the  fore- 
head, connecting  with  a  broad  cresccn- 
tic  collar  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  white  tinged  with 
sulplnu'-yellow.  Belly,  rump.  ba.<?es  of 
primarii'S,  and  inner  edges  of  the  outer 
quills,  white.  Tail-feathers  uniform 
black.  Female  with  the  red  conlincd 
to  the  occipital  crest,  the  rest  rej^laced 
by  greenish-black  ;  the  three  patches 
white,  black,  and  red,  very  sharply  de- 
fmed,  and  about  equal.  Length  about 
9.50 ;  wing,  6.00  ;  tail,  .3.75. 

IIab.  Pacific  Coast  region  of  the 
United  ^>tates  and  south ;  in  Northern 
Mexico,  eastward  almost  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  also  on  the  Upper  R\o 
Grande  ;  south  to  Costa  Kica.  Locali- 
ties :  Oaxaca  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 305)  ; 
Cordova  (Scl.  185G,  307)  ;  Guatemala  (Sci..  Ibis,  I,  137) ;  Honduras  (Scl.  Cat.  341) ; 
Costa  Rica  (Cab.  J.  1862,  322)  ;  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  55). 

In  most  specimens  one  or  two  re«l  feathers  may  be  detected  in  the  black 
of  the  breast  just  behind  the  sulphur-yellow  crescent.  Tlie  white  of  the 
breast  is  streaked  with  black  ;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  black  of  the 
breast  and  anterior  belly  streaked  with  white.  The  white  of  the  wing  only 
shows  externally  as  a  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 


Mtlanerpfs  /ortnicivorus. 
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I )r.  Cones  tails  uttt'iit ion  to  cxtraordinurv  (Uflt'renci's  in  tlie  color  of  the 
iris,  which  varies  from  white  to  red,  bine,  yellow,  ochracecjns,  or  brown.  A 
niixtnre  of  bine,  he  thinks,  indicates  ininiatnrity,  and  a  reildish  tinge  the 
fnll  spring  coloration. 

The  male  of  tliis  s])ecies  has  a  white  forehead  extending  a  little  backwards 
of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  eye,  the  rest  of  the  top  of  head  to  the  nape  being 
red.  The  female  lias  the  wliite  foreliead,  and  a  (piadrate  occi}>ito-inichal  red 
patch,  a  black  band  abcnt  as  broad  as  the  white  one  separating  the  latter 
from  the  occipital  red.  The  length  of  the  two  anterior  bands  together  is 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  posterior  red.  In  both  .sexes  the  jngidiim 
is  entirely  and  continuonsly  black.  Anteriorly  (generally  with  a  red  spot  in 
its  anterior  edge)  and  on  the  feathers  of  its  j)osterior  border  only  are  these 
ehmgated  white  spots,  on  each  side  the  shaft,  the  featliers  of  the  breast  being 
streaked  centrally  with  black.  The  inner  webs  of  the  .secondaries  have  an 
eh»ngated  continnons  patch  of  white  along  their  internal  edge,  with  a  very 
sligiit,  almost  inaj)preciable,  border  of  black  ;  tliis  white  only  very  randy  con- 
verted j)artly  or  entirely  into  (^nadrate  spots,  and  that  never  on  the  inner- 
most (jnills  marked  with  white.  Sjiecimens  from  California  are  very  similar 
to  those  from  the  Kocky  Monntains  and  the.  {lio  Grande  Valley,  excej)t, 
perliaps,  in  being  larger,  with  longer  and  straighter  bill. 

In  M.  Jlaviijida  from  Bogota,  the  male  has  the  head  marked  with  the  red, 
black,  and  white  (the  red  mnch  less  in  extent,  however)  of  the  female  M. 
formwivori's,  while  the  female  has  no  red  whatever.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
feathers  of  the  jugnlnm  have  the  two  white  spots,  and  (as  pointe<^  ont  by 
Reichenbach)  the  white  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  inner  (piills  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  series  of  non-continent  (^nadrate  spots.  The  black  streaks  on 
the  sides  and  behind  ai)pear  to  be  of  greater  magnitude,  and  more  nniforndy 
distributed.     In  both  species  all  the  tail-feathers  are  perfectly  l)lack. 

A  Guatemalan  bird,  received  from  Mr.  Salvin  as  M.  formicivortis,  —  and  in- 
deed all  specimens  from  Orizaba  and  ^lirador  to  Costa  llica,  —  agrees  in  the 
main  \vith  the  northern  bird,  except  that  all  the  black  feathers  of  the  jugn- 
lum  have  white  spots,  as  in  M.flaviyula.  The  outermost  tail-feather  of  Mr. 
Salvin's  specimen  has  two  narrow  transverse  whitish  bands,  and  a  spot  indi- 
cating a  third,  as  well  as  a  light  tip.  The  white  markings  on  the  inner 
quills  are  more  like  the  northern  bird,  though  on  the  outermost  ones  there 
is  the  same  tendency  to  form  spots  as  in  a  few  northern  specimens  (as 
G,149  from  Los  Nogales,  &c.).  The  bill  is  very  dill'erent  from  either  in  being 
shorter,  broader,  much  stouter,  and  the  culmen  more  decurved. 

These  peculiarities,  which  are  constant,  appear  to  indicate  a  decided  or 
strongly  marked  variety,  as  a  series  of  almost  a  hnndred  specimens  of 
the  northern  bird  from  many  localities  exhibit  none  of  the  diameters 
mentioned,  while  all  of  an  ei^ually  large  series  from  Central  America  agree 
in  possessing  them. 

A  series  of  Jalapan  specimens  from  the  cabinet  of  ^Ir.  Lawrence  show  a 
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close  relationsliip  to  skins  iVoin  tho  Ilio  Grancle,  and  do  not  approach  the 
Cluateniahm  l»iid  in  the  i»eculiar  characters  just  referred  to,  except  in  the 
shortness  and  curvature  of  tlie  hill.  In  one  sj)ecinien  there  is  an  aj^proach 
to  the  r>oif()tan  in  a  moderate  decree  of  harrinir  on  the  white  inner  ed<dn2:s 
of  the  tertials ;  in  the  rest,  however,  they  are  continuously  white. 

ILvniTS.  This  handsome  Woodpecker,  distinguished  both  hy  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  its  pluniiiu:!*  and  tlie  i>eculiarity  of  its  provident  habits,  has  a 
widely  extended  area  of  distribution,  covering  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Oreiron 
throughout  Mexico.  In  (.'entral  America  it  is  reidaced  by  tlie  variety 
sfri((fipecti(s,  and  in  New  (Grenada  by  the  vnv.  Jl(fi-i(ji(/((,  while  at  Cape  St. 
Lucas  we  find  iinother  local  form,  J/.  <(iif/usfi/nms.  So  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  their  haltits  find  no  mention  of  any  essential  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect  among  the.-.,  races. 

Suckley  and  Cooper  did  not  meet  with  this  bird  in  "Washington  Territory, 
and  ^Ir.  Lord  met  with  it  in  abundance  on  his  journev  from  Yreka  to  the 
boundary  line  of  liritish  Columbia.  ^Ir.  Dresser  did  not  observe  it  at  San 
Antonio.  Mr.  Clark  met  with  it  at  t^^e  Co})])ermines,  in  New  Mexico,  in  great 
numbers,  and  feeding  principally  among  the  oaks.  Lieutenant  Couch  found 
it  in  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre  (piite  common  and  very  tame,  resort- 
ing to  high  trees  in  search  of  its  food.  He  did  not  meet  with  it  east  of  the 
Sierra  ^hulre.  Dr.  Kennerly  first  observed  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz, 
where  it  was  very  frecpient  on  the  mountain-slopes,  always  preferring  the 
tallest  trees,  but  very  shy,  and  it  Mas  with  ditliculty  that  a  specimen 
could  be  procured.  ^Ir.  Nuttall,  who  iirst  added  this  bird  to  our  fauna, 
speaks  of  it  as  very  jdentiful  in  the  forests  around  Santa  Barbara.  Between 
that  region  and  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  Dr.  Cambel  met  with  it  in  great 
abundance,  although  neither  writer  makes  mention  of  any  peculiarities  of 
habit.  Mr.  Emanuel  Samuels  met  with  it  in  and  around  Petaluma,  where 
he  obtained  the  eg«'s. 

Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  IJeport  on  the  zoology  of  Lieutenant  Williamson's 
route  (P.  II.  II.  Beports,  VI),  states  that  the  range  of  this  species  extends  to 
the  Columbia,  and  ])erhaps  above,  to  the  westward  of  the  Cascade  Bange, 
though  more  common  in  California  tlian  in  Oregon.  It  was  not  found  in 
the  Des  Chutes  Basin,  nor  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

In  the  list  of  the  birds  of  Guatemala  "iven  by  ^Ir.  Salvin  in  the  Ibis,  this 
Woodpecker  is  mentioned  (I,  p.  B^>7)  as  being  found  in  the  Central  Begion, 
at  Calderas,  on  the  Volcan  de  Fuego,  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks,  where  it 
feeds  on  acorns. 

Dr.  Heermann  describes  it  as  among  the  noisiest  as  well  as  th'^  most  abun- 
dant of  the  AVoodi)eckers  of  California.  He  speaks  of  it  as  catching  insects 
on  the  wing,  after  the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher,  and  mentions  its  very  ex- 
traordinary habit  of  digging  small  holes  in  the  bark  of  the  pine  and  the  oak, 
in  which  it  stores  acorns  for  its  food  in  winter.  He  adds  that  one  of  these 
acorns  is  placed  in  each  hole,  and  is  so  tightly  fitted  or  driven  in  that  it  is? 


with  tlilliculty  extracted.  Tim's,  tlic  hark  of  a  lai'Ljo  pine  forty  or  fifty  foot 
higli  will  })roS('iit  tiio  appoaranoo  of  hoiiii^-  olosoly  studded  with  hrass  nails, 
tlie  heads  only  hoinij;  visihlo.  These  acorns  are  thus  stored  in  large  <[uanti- 
ties,  and  sorve  not  only  tln^  Woodpecker,  hut  tres}»assers  as  well.  Dr.  Heer- 
inann  s])oaks  of  the  nest  as  hoing  exoavated  in  the  l»ody  of  the  tree  to  a 
dei)th  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  the  eggs  heing  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  ])ure  white. 

These  very  remaikaljle  and,  for  a  Woodpecker,  somewhat  anomalous 
habits,  frst  mentioned  among  American  writers  by  Dr.  Ileermann,  have 
given  rise  to  various  conflicting  .statements  and  theories  in  regard  to  the 
desiiin  of  these  collections  of  acorns.  Some  have  even  ventured  to  discredit 
the  facts,  but  these  are  too  well  authenticated  to  ha  (piestioned.  Too  many 
naturalists  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted  have  been  eyewitnesses  to 
these  performances.  Among  these  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  who,  however,  was 
constrained  to  confess  his  utter  inability  to  explain  why  the  birds  did  so. 
He  was  never  able  to  find  an  acorn  that  seemed  to  have  Iteen  eaten,  nor  a 
trace  of  vciretable  matter  in  their  st(jmachs,  and  at  the  close  of  his  investi- 
gations  he  frankly  admitte<l  this  storing  (^f  acorns  to  be  a  mystery  for  which 
he  could  otter  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

M.  H.  de  Saussure,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  in  an  interesting  paper  published 
in  1858  in  the  Bihliofhe'jHe  Uniccrsdlc  of  Geneva,  furnishes  some  very 
interesting  ol»servations  on  the  habits  of  a  Woodpecker,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  Colaptcs  mtwicaiiouJv.'i  of  Mexico,  of  storing  collections  of  acorns  in 
the  hollow  stems  of  the  maguay  jdants.  Sumichrast,  who  accompanied 
Saussure  in  his  excursion,  while  recognizing  the  entire  truth  of  the  interest- 
ing facts  he  narrates,  is  confident  that  the  credit  of  all  this  instinctive  fore- 
thought belongs  not  to  the  Colnpti^i,  but  to  the  Mexican  race  of  this  species. 
Saussure's  article  being  too  long  to  ipiote  in  full,  we  give  >■  "^c'.. 

The  slopes  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  Pizarro,  near  Peru  """o  are 

covered  with  immense  beds  of  the  maguay  {At/are  amcricaiO'  '^h  larger 
growths  of  yuco'\^,  but  without  any  other  large  shrubs  or  tx.  .  Saus- 
sure was  sur})rised  to  find  this  silent  and  dismal  wilderness  swarming  with 
Woodpeckers.  A  circumstance  so  unusual  as  this  large  congregation  of  birds, 
by  nature  so  solitary,  in  a  spot  so  unattractive,  ])rompted  him  to  inves- 
tigate the  mystery.  The  birds  were  seen  to  fly  first  to  the  stalks  of  the 
maguay,  to  attack  them  with  their  beaks,  and  then  to  pass  to  the  yuccas, 
and  there  repeat  their  labors.  These  stalks,  upon  examination,  were  all 
found  to  be  riddled  with  holes,  placed  irregularly  one  above  another,  and 
communicating  with  the  holhnv  cavity  within.  On  cutting  open  one  of 
these  stalks,  he  fountl  it  tilled  with  acorns. 

As  is  well  known,  this  plant,  after  flowering,  dies,  its  stalk  remains,  its  outer 
coverinu;  hardens  into  a  flintv  texture,  and  its  centre  becomes  hollow.  This 
convenient  cavity  is  used  by  the  Wood])ecker  as  a  storehouse  for  provisions 
that  are  unusual  food  for  the  tribe.     The  central  cavity  of  the  stalk  is  only 
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large  enouij:]i  to  receive  one  acorn  at  a  time.  Tliey  are  packed  in,  one  above 
tlie  other,  until  the  cavity  is  full.  How  tUd  these  Woo(lj)eckers  first  learn 
to  thus  use  these  storehouses,  hy  nature  closed  against  them?  The  intelli- 
trent  instinct  that  enabled  this  l)ird  to  solve  this  i)roblem  Saussure  reurarded 
as  not  tlie  least  surprising  feature.  With  its  beak  it  pierces  a  small  round 
hole  tiirough  the  lower  j)ortion  into  the  central  cavity,  and  thrusts  in  acorns 
until  the  hollow  is  tilled  to  the  level  of  the  hole.  It  then  makes  a  second 
l)ening  higher  u\),  and  tills  the  space  below  in  a  like  manner,  and  so  pro- 


o 


ceeds  ui>til  the  entire  stalk  is  full.  Sometimes  the  space  is  too  small  to  re- 
ceive the  acorns,  and  thev  have  to  be  forced  in  bv  blows  from  its  beak.  In 
other  stalks  there  are  no  cavities,  and  then  the  Woodpecker  creates  one  for 
each  acorn,  ibrcing  it  into  the  centre  of  the  pith. 

The  labor  necessary  to  enable  the  bird  to  accomplish  all  this  is  very'  con- 
siderable, and  great  industry  is  reipiired  to  collect  its  stores ;  but,  once  col- 
lected, tlie  storehouse  is  a  very  safe  and  convenient  one.  Mount  Pizarro  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert  of  sand  and  volcanic  dehris.  There  are  no 
oak-trees  nearer  than  the  Cordilleras,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  therefore  the 
collecting  and  storing  of  each  acorn  required  a  flight  of  sixty  miles. 

This,  reasons  Saussure,  is  obviously  an  instinctive  preparation,  on  the 
part  of  these  l»irds,  to  provide  the  means  of  su})porting  life  during  the  arid 
winter  months,  when  no  rain  falls  and  everything  is  parched.  His  observa- 
tions were  made  in  A])ril,  the  last  of  the  winter  months  ;  and  he  found 
the  Woodj)eckers  withdrawing  food  from  their  depositories,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  birds  were  eating  the  acorn  itself,  and  not  the  diminutive 
magufots  a  few  of  them  contained. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  the  bird  managed  to  get  at  the  contents  of  each 
acorn  was  also  quite  striking.  Its  feet  being  unfit  for  grasping  the  acorn,  it 
digs  a  hole  into  the  dry  bark  of  the  yuccas,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the 
small  end  of  the  acorn,  which  it  inserts,  making  use  of  its  bill  to  s[)lit  it 
open,  as  with  a  wedge.  The  trunks  of  the  yuccas  were  all  found  riddled 
with  these  holes. 

There  are  several  remarkable  features  to  be  noticed  in  the  facts  observed 
by  Saussure,  —  the  provident  instinct  which  prompts  this  bird  to  lay  by 
stores  of  provisions  for  the  winter ;  the  great  distance  traversed  to  collect 
a  kind  of  food  so  unusual  for  its  race ;  and  its  seeking,  in  a  spot  so  remote 
from  its  natural  abode,  a  storehouse  so  remarkable.  Can  instinct  alone 
teach,  or  have  exi)erience  and  reason  taught,  these  birds,  that,  better  far  than 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  cracks  in  rocks,  or  cavities  dug  in  the  earth,  or  any 
other  known  hiding-place,  are  these  hidden  cavities  within  the  hollow  stems 
of  distant  plants  ?  AVhat  first  taught  them  how  to  break  through  the  flinty 
coverings  of  these  retreats  ?  By  what  revelation  could  these  birds  have 
been  informed  that  within  these  dry  and  closed  stalks  they  could,  by  search- 
ing, find  suitable  places,  protected  from  moisture,  for  preserving  their  stores 
in  a  state  most  favorable  for  their  long  preservation,  safe  from  gnawing 
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i*ats,  and  from  those  acorn-eatin^i;  birds  whose  hills  are  not  stroni,'  or  sliar}) 
enough  to  cut  throimli  tlieir  touiih  enclosures  ? 

M.  Suniichrast,  wlio  afterwards  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  ohserv- 
ing  tlie  hal)its  of  tliese  Woodpeckers  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  states  that 
they  dwell  exclusively  in  oak  woixls,  and  that  near  Potrero,  as  well  as  in 
the  alpine  regions,  trunks  of  oak-trees  are  found  pierced  witli  small  holes  in 
circular  lines  around  their  circumference.  Into  each  of  these  holes  these 
birds  drive  the  acorns  by  repeated  blows  of  their  beaks,  so  as  to  fix  t.'iem 
finnly.  At  other  times  they  make  their  collection  of  acorns  in  openings  be- 
tween the  raised  bark  of  dry  trees  and  the  trunks.  This  writer  states  that 
he  has  sought  in  vain  to  explain  such  ]»erfonnances  satisfactoi  Uy.  The 
localities  in  which  tliese  birds  reside,  in  Mexico,  te(^ni  at  all  seasons  with 
insects ;  and  it  seems  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  in  (|uest 
of  the  small,  almost  microscopic,  larva,'  contained  in  the  acorns. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  sought  to  account  for  these  interesting  performances  on 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  acorns  thus  stored  aw  always  infesteil  with 
larva',  and  never  sound  ones  ;  that  they  are  driven  into  the  tree  cup-end  fore- 
most, so  as  to  securely  imjnison  the  maggot  and  prevent  its  escape,  and  tlius 
enable  the  Woodpecker  to  devour  it  at  its  leisure.  This  would  argue  a  won- 
derful degree  of  intelligence  and  forethought,  on  the  part  of  the  Woodi)ecker, 
and  more  than  it  is  entitled  to  :  for  the  facts  do  not  sustain  this  hv- 
pothesis.  The  acorns  are  not  put  into  the  tree  with  the  cuj^-end  in,  Init  in- 
variably the  reverse,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed ;  and  the  acorns,  so  far  from 
being  wormy,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sound  ones.  Besides,  this  theory 
affords  no  explanation  of  the  large  collections  of  loose  acorns  made  by  these 
birds  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  the  stalks  of  the  maguay  plants.  Xor  can  we 
understand  why,  if  so  intelligent,  they  make  so  little  use  of  these  acorns,  as 
seems  to  be  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  California  naturalists.  And, 
as  still  furtlier  demonstrating  the  incorrectness  of  this  hy[)othesi3,  we  liave 
recently  been  informed  by  Dr.  Canfield  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  that  occasionally 
tliese  Woodpeckers,  following  an  instinct  so  blind  that  they  do  not  distin- 
guish between  an  acorn  and  a  pebble,  are  known  to  fill  up  the  holes  they 
have  drilled  with  so  much  labor,  not  onlv  with  acorns,  but  occasionallv  with 
stones.  In  time  the  bark  and  the  wood  grow  over  these,  and  after  a  few 
years  thev  are  left  a  long  wav  from  the  surface.  These  trees  are  usuallv  the 
sugar-piue  of  California,  a  wood  much  used  for  lumber.  Occasionally  one 
of  these  trees  is  cut,  the  log  taken  to  mill  without  its  being  known  tliat  it  is 
thus  charged  with  rounded  pieces  of  flint  or  agate,  and  the  saws  that  come 
in  contact  with  them  are  broken. 

Without  venturing  to  present  an  explanation  of  facts  that  have  appeared 
so  contradictorv  and  unsatisfactorv  to  other  naturalists,  such  as  we  can  claim 
to  be  either  comprehensive  or  entirely  satisfactory,  we  cannot  discredit  the 
positive  averments  of  such  observers  as  Saussure  and  Salvin.  We  believe 
that  these  Woodpeckers  do  eat  the  acorns,  when  they  can  do  no  better. 
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And  when  wo  are  confronted  with  the  fact,  wliich  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  altogether  disregard,  that  in  very  large  regions  this  bird  seems  to  labor  in 
vain,  and  makes  no  use  of  the  treasures  it  has  thus  heaped  togetlier,  we 
can  only  attempt  on  explanation.  This  Woodpecker  is  found  over  an  im- 
mense area.  It  everywhere  has  the  same  instinctive  promptings  to  provide, 
not  "for  a  rainy  day,"  l»ut  for  the  exact  op])Osite,  —  for  a  long  interval 
during  which  no  rain  falls,  for  nearlv  two  Inmdred  davs  at  a  time,  in  all  the 
low  and  hot  lands  of  ^lexico  and  Central  America.  There  these  accumula- 
ti(ms  become  a  necessity,  there  we  are  iiifoime*'  they  do  eat  tlie  acorns,  and, 
more  than  tliis,  many  other  birds  and  beasts  d(  rive  the  means  of  self-pres- 
eivation  in  times  of  iamine  from  the  provident  laV>ors  of  this  bird.  That  in 
Oregon,  in  Cidifornia,  and  in  tlie  mountains  of  ^lexico  and  elsewliere, 
where  better  and  more  natural  food  offers  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rarely 
known  to  eat  the  acorns  it  has  tlius  lal>ored  to  save,  oidy  seems  to  prove  that 
it  acts  under  tlie  influences  of  an  undiscriminating  instinct  that  prompts  it 
to  gather  in  its  strae.^  wliether  it  needs  them  or  not. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  writers  have  too  hastily  inferred  that  these  birds  never 
eat  the  acorns,  because  tliey  have  l)een  unalde  to  obtain  complete  evidence 
of  the  fact.  We  have  recently  received  from  C.  W.  Plass,  Esq.,  some  inter- 
esting facts,  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  that  the.se  birds  in  tlie  winter  visit 
their  stores  and  eat  their  acorns,  render  it  highly  probable.  Mr.  Plass  re- 
sides near  Xapa  City,  C'al.,  near  which  city,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  pine 
forests,  he  has  recentlv  constructed  a  house.  The  gable-ends  of  this  dwellinu: 
the  California  Woodpeckers  have  found  a  very  convenient  storehouse  for 
their  acorns,  and  Mr.  Plass  has  very  considerately  permitted  them  to  do  so 
unmolested.  The  window  in  the  gable  slides  up  upon  puUies  its  whole 
length,  to  admit  of  a  passage  to  the  upper  verandah,  and  the  open  space  in 
the  wall  admits  of  the  nuts  falling  down  into  the  upper  hall,  and  this  fre- 
quently happens  when  the  birds  attempt  to  extricate  them  from  the  outside. 
Xearlv  all  these  nuts  are  found  to  be  sound,  and  contain  no  worm,  "while 
those  that  fall  outside  are  empty  shells.  Empty  shells  have  also  been 
noticed  by  ^Ir.  Plass  under  the  trees,  indicating  that  the  acorns  have  been 
eaten.  v 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  received  specimens  of  the  American  race 
of  this  Woodpecker,  collected  at  Belize  l)y  Dr.  Berendt,  and  accompanied 
bv  illustrations  of  their  work  in  the  wav  of  inii)lantation  of  acorns  in  the 
bark  of  trees.  '  ' 

The  eggs  of  this  Woodpecker,  obtained  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Samuels  near 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  are  undistinguishable  from  the  eggs  of  other  Woodpeckers  in  form 
or  color,  except  that  they  are  somewhat  oblong,  and  measure  1.12  inches  in 
length  by  .90  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
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Melanerpes  formicivorus,  var.  angustifrons,  Tiaikd. 

THE  NASBOW-FBONTED  WOODFECKBB. 

Melanerpes formicii'crus,  var.  anfjusHfrons,  Baird,  Cooper,  Oru.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  40'*. 

Sp.  Char.  Compared  with  M.  formiciconis,  the  size  is  smaller.  The  lij^ht  frontal  bar  is 
much  narrower;  in  the  female  searcely  more  than  half  the  blaek  one  behind  it,  and  not 
reachinj^  anythinfr  like  as  far  back  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  eyr.  instead  of  cxceedintr 
this  limit.  The  li'rht  frontal  and  the  black  bars  together  are  only  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  occipital  red,  instead  of  exceedini^  it  in  length:  the  red  jiatch  reaches  for- 
ward nearly  or  quite  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  eye,  instead  of  falling  a  eonsiderabl»> 
distance  behind  it,  and  being  much  broader  i)osteriorly.  The  frontal  band  too  is  gamboge- 
yellow,  much  like  the  throat,  and  not  white  ;  the  connection  with  the  yellow  throat-patch 
much  broader.  The  white  upper  tail-coverts  show  a  tendency  to  a  black  edge.  Length, 
8.00  ;  wing,  5.20 ;  tail,  3.20. 

IIab.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

As  the  diflerences  meiiticned  are  constant,  we  consider  the  Cape  St.  Lucas 
bird  as  forming  at  least  a  permanent  variety,  and  indicate  it  as  above.  A 
single  specimen  from  the  Sierra  ^ladre,  of  Colima,  is  very"  simiLtr. 

Habits.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  habits  of  this  sinuid.iv  race 
of  the  M.fonnici'ronfs,iom\d  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  John  Xantiis.  It 
will  be  an  interestinu'  matter  for  invest i'^ation  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  totally  different  character  of  the  region  in  which  this  bird  is  met  with 
from  those  in  whicli  tlie  M.  formicivorus  is  found,  may  have  modified  its 
habits  and  its  manner  of  life. 


Section  COLAPTE^. 

This  section,  formerly  embracing  but  one  genus  additional  to  Colaj^tes,  has 
recently  had  three  more  added  to  it  by  Bonaparte.  The  only  L'nited  States 
representative,  however,  is  Colajites. 


Gexus  COLAFTIiS,  Swatnson. 

Co7aptc.%  SwAixsoN,  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  Dec.  1827,  353.     (Type,  Cucuhis  mnmti's^  Linx.) 
Geopicos,  Malherbe,  Mem.  Aoad.  Metz,  1849,  358.     {G.  campcstris.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  slender,  depressed  at  the  base,  then  compressed.  Culmen  much 
curved,  gonys  straight ;  l)oth  with  acute  ridges,  and  coming  to  quite  a  sharp  point  with 
the  commissure  at  the  end ;  the  bill,  consequently,  not  truncate  at  the  end.  Xo  ridges 
on  the  bill.  Nostrils  basal,  median,  oval,  and  exposed.  Gonys  very  short;  about  half 
the  culmen.  Feet  large ;  the  anterior  outer  toe  considerably  longer  tlian  the  posterior. 
Tail  long,  exceeding  the  secondaries  ;  the  feathers  suddenly  acuminate,  with  elongated 
points.  , 
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There  are  four  well-marked  representatives  of  tlie  typical  genus  Colaptes 
belonging  to  Middle  and  North  America,  three  of  them  found  within  the 


Colapt'-s  auriitiis. 

limits  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  called  a  hybrid 
between  two  of  them.  The  common  and  distinctive  characters  of  these  four 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  Characters.  Head  and  neck  ashy  or  brown,  unvaried  except  by  a 
black  or  red  malar  patch  in  the  male.  Back  and  wings  brown,  banded  trans- 
versely with  black  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white.  Beneath  whitish,  with 
circular  black  spots,  and  bands  on  crissum  ;  a  black  pectoral  crescent.  Shafts  and 
under  surfaces  of  quills  and  tail-feathers  either  yellow  or  red. 
A*  Mustache  red  ;  throat  ash  ;  no  red  nuchal  crescent. 
a.  Under  surface  and  shafts  of  wings  and  tail  red. 

1.  C.  mexicanoides.^  Hood  bright  cinnamon-rufous  ;  feathers  of 
mustache  black  below  surface.  Upper  parts  barred  with  black  and 
whitish-brown,  the  two  colors  of  about  equal  width.  Shafts,  etc.,  dull 
brick-red.  Rump  stpotted  with  black;  black  terminal  zone  of  under 
surface  of  tail  narrow,  badly  defined.  Wing,  G.Io;  tail,  4.90;  bill,  1.77. 
Hah.    Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

2.  C.  mezicanus.'  Hood  ashy-olivaceous,  more  rufescent  anteriorly, 
lisrht  cinnamon  on  lores  and  around  eves ;  feathers  of  mustache  lisfht 
ash  below  surface.  Upper  parts  umber-bi-own,  barred  with  black,  the 
black  only  about  one  fourth  as  wide  as  the  brown.  Shafts,  etc.,  fine 
salmon-red,  or  pinkish  orange-red.     Rump  unspotted ;  black  terminal 

1  Colaptes  mexicnnoides,  Lafk.  Rf-r.  Zool.  1844,  42.  —  Sol.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  1859,  137. —Scl. 
Catal.  Am.  B.  18(32,  344.  Cohrpfes  ruhricatm,  Gi:ay,  Gen.  B.  pi.  cxi.  Gcopicus  nih.  Malh. 
Monog.  Pic.  II,  26.5,  pi.  ex,  figs.  1,  2.     Picus  suhme-ricanns,  SuxD.  Consp.  Pie.  1866,  72. 

^  A  series  of  hybrids  between  inexicnniis  and  uuraUts  is  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  these 
specimens  exhibiting  every  possible  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  two.  .  .,      ^ 
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zone  of  tail  broad,  sharply  defmcd.     Wln^f,  0.70 ;  tail,  0.00 ;  bill,  1.00. 
Ilnh.     Middle    and   Western   Province   of  L'nited    States,    south    into 
Eastern  Mexico  to  Mirador  and  Ori/.aba,  and  Jalapa. 
h.  Under  surface  and  shafts  ol'  winirs  and  tail  traniboire-yellow. 

3.  C.  chrysoides.  Hood  uniform  li;4ht  cinnamon ;  upper  parts  raw 
umber  with  sparse,  very  narrow  and  distant,  bars  of  black.  liump 
immaculate;  black  terminal  zoui.-  of  tail  occupying  neaily  the  terminal 
half,  and  very  sharply  dehned.  Wing,  5.90  ;  tail,  o.TO  ;  bill.  l.J-^O.  Ilah. 
Colorado  and  Cape  St.  Lucar,  region  of  Soutliern  Middle  T'rovince  of 
United  States. 

L  Mustache  black  ;  a  red  nuchal  crescent.     Throat  pinkish,  hood  ashy. 

4.  C.  auratus.  Shafts,  etc.,  gamboge-yellow  ;  upper  parts  olivaceous- 
brown,  with  narrow  bars  of  black,  about  half  as  wide  as  the  brown. 

Rump  immaculate ;  black  terminal  zone  of  under  surface  of  tail 
broad,  more  than  half  an  inch  wide  on  outer  feather.  Edges  of 
tail-feathers  narrowly  edged,  but  not  indented,  witli  whitish. 
Outer  web  of  lateral  feathers  without  spots  of  dus-ky.  VVing, 
6.10  ;  tail,  4.80  ;  bill,  1.58.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North 
America        .........  var.  auratus. 

Ptump  spotted  with  black ;  black  terminal  zone  of  tail  narrow, 
consisting  on  outer  feather  of  an  irregular  spot  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  Edges  of  all  the  tail-feathers  indented  with 
whitish  bars  ;  outer  web  of  lateral  feathers  with  quadrate  spots  of 
dusky  along  the  edge.  Wing,  5.75;  tail,  4.75 ;  bill,  1.00.  Ilab. 
Cuba var.  chrysocaulosns} 


Colaptes  auratus,  Swainson. 

FUCKES;  YELLOW-SHAFTED  WOODFECKEB;  HIGH-HOLOEB. 

Cuculiisauratits,  Lixx.  Syst.  "Nat.,  T,  (ed.  10,)  1758, 112.  Picusanrafus,  Lin'N".  Syst.  Nat.  I, 
(ed.  12,)  1766,  174.  —  Forstei:,  Phih  Trans.  LXII.  1772,  383.  —  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am. 
Sept.  n,  I8O7,  6Q,  pi.  cxxiii.  —  Wilsox,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1810,  45,  pi.  iii,  f.  1.  — Wagleu, 
Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  84.  —  Ai^D.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  191 ;  V,  540,  pi.  xxxvii.  —  Ib.  Birds 
Amer.  IV,  1842,  282,  pi.  cclxxiii.  —  Suxdevall,  Consp.  71.  Colaptes  auratus,  Sw.  Zu«>l. 
Jour.  Ill,  1827,  353. —Ib.  F.  Bor.  Am.  II,  1831,  314. —Box.  List,  1838.  —  Ib. 
Conspectus,  1850,  113.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  118.—  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858, 
420.  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (San  Antonio,  one  specimen  only  seen).  —  Scl.  Cat. 
1862,  344. —Gray,  Cat.  1868,  120.  —  Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  Ill,  1869,  422.  —  Dall& 
Baxxister,  Tr.  Chicago  Ac.  I,  1869,  275  (Alaska).  —  Samuels,  105.  —  Allex,  B.  E. 
Fla.  307. 

Sp.  Char.  Shafts  and  under  surfaces  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  gamboge-yellow.  Male 
with  a  black  patch  on  each  side  of  the  cheek.  A  red  crescent  on  the  nape.  Throat  and 
stripe  beneath  the  eye  pale  lilac-brown.  Back  glossed  with  olivaceous-green.  Female 
without  the  black  cheek-patch.  ^ 

Additioxal  Characters.  A  crescentic  patch  on  the  breast  and  rounded  spots  on  the 
belly  black.  Back  and  wing-coverts  with  interrupted  transverse  bands  of  black.  Neck 
above  and  on  the  sides  ashy.     Beneath  pale  pinkish-brown,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 

1  Colaptes  auralns,  var.  chrysocaulostis.  Colaptes  chrysocaulosus,  Gundlach,  Boston  Jour'>al. 
—  Ib.  Repert.  I,  1866,  294. 
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a^<lom(Mi.  oach  ffailicr  with  ;i  lieart-sliaiu-d  spot   of  l>lack  near  the  end.     Rum)»  whit(\ 
Lcii^^tli.  ]'2JtO;  wiiij:.  (i.oo. 

Il.vn,  All  of  casti'in  North  AnicTica  to  the  oastorn  slopes  of  Rocky  Mountains; 
farther  nortli,  extcntiincj  a(.TOss  alon*,'  the  Yukon  jvs  far  at  least  as  Niilato,  perhaps  to 
the  Paei!ie.  (Jreenlainl  (Rkinuakdt).  Localities;:  San  Antonio,  Te::a:?,  only  one  s]»eciiiieu 
(Di:i:ss;Ki:,  This,  1SG3,  17t>). 

Specimens  vary  cons  •'>  ial»l\  in  size  and  proportions;  the  more  nortliern 
ones  are  nnich  the  larger.  The  spots  vary  in  nnml)er  and  in  size  ;  tliey 
mav  he  c-ircnLir,  or  transvm-selv  or  h>niiitudinallv  oval.  Western  si)ecimens 
appear  ]»aler.  In  a  Selkirk  Settlement  specimen  the  belly  is  tinged  with 
l)ale  sidphur-yellow,  the  l)ack  with  olivaeeoiis-green. 

This  s})ecies,  in  general  jKittern  of  coloration,  resem1)les  the  C.  mrricanvji, 
although  the  colors  are  very  dillcrent.  Thus  the  sha!"ts  of  the  (piills,  with 
their  under  surfaces,  are  gamh(»ge-yellow,  instead  of  orange-red.  There  is  a 
conspicuous  nuchal  crescent  of  crimson  wanting,  or  but  slightly  indicated,  in 
iiiciinuuis.  The  check-patch  is  june  black,  widening  and  abruptly  truncate 
behind,  instead  of  bright  crimson,  jmiuted  or  rounded  V)ehind.  The  shade 
of  the  u}>per  ])arts  is  olivaceous-green,  instead  of  i»inplish-brown.  The  to]» 
of  the  head  and  ihe  uape  are  nun-e  ashy.  The  chin,  throat,  neck,  and  sides  of 
the  head,  are  pale  i)urplisli  or  lilac  brown,  instead  of  bluish-ash  ;  the  space 
above,  beh)w,  and  arcnind  the  eye  of  the  same  color,  instead  of  having 
reddish-brown  above  and  ashy  below. 

The  young  of  this  species  is  sutiiciently  like  the  adult  to  be  readily  recog- 
nizable. Sometimes  the  entire  crown  is  faintly  tipped  with  red,  as  charac- 
teristic of  young  Woodpeckers. 

IlAi'.rrs.  The  CJohlen-winged  Woodpecker  is  altogether  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  Xorth  American  representa- 
tives of  the  genus.  According  to  Sir  John  liichardson,  it  visits  the  fur 
countries  in  the  sunnner,  extending  its  mim-ations  as  far  to  the  nortli  as  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  resorting  in  great  numbers  to  tlie  i)lains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. It  was  found  by  J)r.  Woodhouse  very  abundant  in  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  it  is  given  by  Keinhardt  as  or.curring  in  Greenland. 
Mr.  ^IcFarlane  fomid  it  l)reeding  at  Fort  Anderson  ;  Mr.  IJoss  at  Fort  Ifae, 
Fort  Kesolution,  and  Fort  Simpson  ;  and  Mr.  Kennicott  at  Fort  Yukon.  All 
this  testimony  demonstrates  a  distriltution  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
portion  of  Xorth  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  almost  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kockv  Mountains. 

In  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  continent  this  bird  is  only  a  sum- 
mer visitant,  but  in  the  Southern  and  ^Ii«ldle,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Xew  England  States,  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  Wilson  speaks  of  seeing 
them  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  during  each  month  of 
a  very  rigorous  Avinter.  Wilson's  observations  of  their  habits  during  breed- 
ing,  made  in  Pennsylvania,  were  that  early  in  April  they  begin  to  prepare 
their  nest.     This  is  built  in  the  hollow  bodv  or  branch  of  a  tree,  sometimes, 
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Ihouirh  not  alvays,  at  51  i'on.si(lt*ral»li3  lH'i;^'lit  fmiii  the  ^touiuI.  Hi-  ailds  tliat 
ho  lias  fiCvjUeMly  kii  iwn  tlifiii  to  fix  on  tliu  trunk  nf  an  old  a}»i»le-trL'L',  at  a 
heiglit  not  nioro  than  six  fft't  from  i\w  root.  Hv  also  nici'tions  as  ouitc  sur- 
prising the  sagai'iLy  of  this  hiid  in  discovering,  undor  a  souml  hark,  a  hollow 
limb  or  ♦^runkot'a  tree,  an«l  its  ]»ei.sev«irance  in  jK-rlorating  it  for  purposes  of 
inculjation.  The  male  and  female  1  Iternately  relieve  anti  encourage  each  other 
hy  mutual  caresses,  renewing  their  lalK)rs  for  several  days,  till  the  oliject  is 
attained,  and  the  place  rendere«l  sutticiently  c..i)acious,  convenient,  an<l  secure. 
They  are  often  so  extremely  intent  ui»on  their  'vork  as  to  Ini  heard  at  ilicii 
labor  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the  night.  Wilson  mentions  one  instance  where 
he  knew  a  pair  to  dig  tii*st  five  inches  straight  forward,  and  then  downward 
more  than  twice  that  distance,  into  a  solid  black-oak.  They  carry  in  no 
materials  for  their  nest,  the  sc^ft  chips  and  diist  of  the  wood  serving  for  this 
I)urpose.  The  female  lays  six  white  eggs,  almost  trans])arent,  very  thick  at  the 
greater  end,  and  tapering  suddenly  to  the  other.  The  young  soon  leave  the 
nest,  clinddng  to  the  higher  branches,  wliero  they  are  fed  by  their  parents. 

According  to  Mr.  Audubon  this  Woodpecker  lears  two  broods  in  a  s«'ason, 
the  usual  number  of  eggs  being  six.  In  one  instance,  however,  Mr.  MacCul- 
loch,  quoted  by  Audubon,  si)eaks  of  having  found  a  nest  in  a  rotten  stump, 
which  contained  no  less  than  eighteen  young  birds,  of  various  ages,  and  at 
least  two  eggs  not  quite  hatched.  It  is  not  im]»robable  that,  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  eggs  exceeds  seven  or  eight,  more  females  than  one  have  con- 
tributed to  the  lunnlx'r.  In  one  instance,  ui)on  sawing  oft"  the  decayed  to]) 
of  an  old  tree,  in  which  these  birds  had  a  nest,  twelve  eggs  were  found. 
These  were  not  molested,  but,  on  visiting  the  place  a  few  days  after,  T  found 
the  excavation  to  have  been  deepened  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inciies. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Paine,  of  liandolph,  Vt.,  writing  in  October,  18G<>,  furnishes  some 
interesting  obsers'ations  made  in  regard  to  these  birds  in  the  central  part  of 
that  State.  He  .says,  "  This  Woodpecker  is  very  common,  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance about  the  2()th  of  April.  Betw^een  the  1st  and  the  loth  of  ^lay  it 
usually  commences  boring  a  hole  for  the  nest,  and  deposits  its  eggs  the  last 
of  May  or  the  first  of  June."  He  found  three  nests  that  year,  all  of  which 
were  in  old  stumps  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.  Each  nest  contained 
seven  eggs.  The  boy  w^ho  took  them  out  was  able  to  do  so  without  any  cut- 
ting, and  found  them  at  the  depth  of  his  elbow.  In  another  nest  there  were 
but  three  eggs  wdien  first  discovered.  The  limb  was  cut  down  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  eggs,  which  were  taken.  The  next  day  the  nest  had  been 
deepened  a  whole  foot  and  another  egg  deposited.  ^Ir.  Paine  has  never 
knowm  them  go  into  thick  woods  to  ])reed,  but  they  seem  rather  to  pre- 
fer the  edjres  of  woods.  He  has  never  known  one  to  breed  in  an  old  cavitv, 
but  in  one  instance  a  pair  selected  a  partially  decayed  stump  for  their  ojtera- 
tions.  When  they  are  disturbed,  they  sometimes  fly  around  their  nests,  utter- 
ing shrill,  squeaking  notes,  occasionally  intermixing  with  them  guttural  or 
gurgling  tones. 
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It  is  probaldy  true  that  tliey  usuuny  excavate  their  own  burrow,  but  tliis 
is  not  an  invariabk*  rule.  In  tin-  fall  of  LsTo  a  pair  of  these  Woodpeckers 
took  shelter  in  my  l»arn,  remaining,'  there  during  the  winter.  Altliouuli  there 
were  abuiuUint  means  of  entrance  and  of  egress,  tliev  wiou'dit  lor  themselves 
other  passaj^es  out  and  in  tiiiouj^h  the  most  solid  part  of  t\ui  sides  of  the 
buildinji;.  Karly  in  the  spring  tliey  took  possession  of  a  large  cavity  in  an 
old  ai>])le-tri'e,  directly  on  the  path  between  the  barn  and  the  house,  where 
they  reared  their  family.  They  were  very  shy,  and  rarely  j>erniitted  them- 
selves to  be  seen.  The  nest  contained  six  young,  each  of  which  had  been 
hatched  at  successive  intervals,  leaving  the  nest  one  after  the  other.  The 
youngest  was  nearly  a  Ibrtnight  later  to  depart  than  the  first.  Just  before 
leaving  the  nest,  the  oUlest  bird  climbed  to  the  opening  of  tlie  cavity,  tilling 
the  whole  si)ace,  and  uttering  a  h>ud  liissing  sound  whenever  the  nest  was 
api)roaclied.  As  soon  as  tliey  could  use  their  wings,  even  partially,  they 
were  removed,  one  by  (jne,  to  a  more  retired  part  of  the  grounds,  where  they 
were  fed  by  their  parents. 

Throughout  Massachusett.^  this  bird,  generally  known  as  the  Pigeon 
Woodpecker,  is  <»ne  of  the  most  connnrjn  and  familiar  birds.  They  abound 
in  old  orchards  and  groves,  and  manifest  more  apparent  confidence  in  man 
than  the  treatment  tht^y  receive  at  his  hands  seems  to  justify.  Their  nests 
are  usually  constructed  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  though  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Xuttall  agree  upon  six  as  the  average 
of  their  eggs,  they  freciuently  exceed  this  number.  Mr.  Audubon  gives  as 
the  measurement  of  the  eggs  of  this  species  1.08  inches  in  length  and  .88 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their  length  varies  from  l.Oo  to  1.15  inches,  and 
their  breadth  from  .91  to  .Sd  of  an  inch.  Their  average  measurement 
is  1.09  by  .88  of  an  inch. 


Colaptes  mexicanus,  Swainson. 

RED-SHAFTED  FLICXEB. 

Colaptes  meximmis,  Sw.  Syn.  Mex.  Birds,  in  Philos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  440. — Tb.  F.  Bor.  Am. 
II,  1831,  315.  —  NEwnEiiitY,  Zool.  Cal.  &  Or.  Route,  91  ;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  VI,  1857.  — 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  120.  —Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  420,  mixed  with  InihrUhis. 
—  Lord,  Proc.  R.  Art.  Inst.  I,  iv,  112.  —  Cooper  k  Suckley,  163.  —  Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1858,  309  (Oaxaca).  —  Ib.  Cat.  1862,  344.  —Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (San 
Antonio,  rare^.  —  CouEs,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  56.  —  Sumichp.ast,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  I, 
1869,  562  ^alpine  district,  Vera  Cruz).  —  Gray,  Cat.  1868,  121.  —  Dall  k  Bannister, 
Pr.  Chicago  Ac.  I,  1869,  275  (Alaska).  —Coopeh,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  408.  Picus  mr.ri- 
canus,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  174,  |»1.  cecexvi.  —  Ib.  Birds  America,  IV,  1842,  29.5, 
pi.  cclxxiv.  — Sundevall,  Consp.  72.  Col  npfes  collar  is.  Vigors,  Zoiil.  Jour.  IV,  Jan. 
1829,  353.  —  Ib.  Zoiil.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  24,  pi.  ix.  Picm  rvhrkatus,  Waoler, 
\  Isis,  1829,  V,  May,  516.  ("  Lichtenstein  Mus.  Berol.")  Colnpfffs  ruhricatiis,  Bon.  Pr. 
Zoiil.  Soc.  V,  1837,  108.  —  Ib.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  Conspectus,  1850,  114.  ?  Picuscnfer, 
Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  431.  -  L.\th.  Index  Omith.  II,  1790,  242.  1  Picus 
lathami,   Wagler,   Syst.   1827,  No.  85  (Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?). 
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with  a 
V   faint 


Sp.  Ciiah.    Sliafts  aii<l  uiuW-v  siirlUcrs  of  wing  ami  tail  li-athers  orantjo-rod.     Male 
rc'tl  patrh   1)11  viU'h  side  tlje  elu'ek  ;  nape  witliout   nil  crescent ;  sonietinies   ver 
indications  laterally.    Throat  and  sti  ipe 
In-neath    the   eye    l»liii>li-ash.       Uack  ,   ^   \    t 

jrlossed  with  pinpli>h-ltrt>wn.  Female 
without  the  red  cheek-patch.  Length, 
about  1.5.00  ;  win<:,  over  G.'>0. 

AODITIONAI.    CUAKACTKHS.       SpOtS  oU 

the  belly,  a  crescent  on  the  breast,  and 
interrupted  transverse  bands  on  the 
back,  black. 

Had.  Western  North  America  from 
Pacific  to  the  IJlack  Hills;  north  to 
Sitka  on  the  coast.  Localities: 
Oaxaca  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  L'^oS,  Mo); 
Vera  Cruz,  al[)ine  re*rions  (SuMiniuAST, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  T,  IS*)!),  fid'J)  ;  San 
Antonio,  Texas  (Dhksskr,  Ibis,  LSOo, 
470);  W.  Arizona  (Corts,  P.  A.  N.  S. 
LSGG,  r>0). 

Colaptm  tnfxietinu.t. 

Tlie  female  is  similar  in  every 
way,  perhaps  a  little  smaller,  but  Licks  the  red  mustache.     This  is,  liowever, 
indicated  hy  a  brown  tin^^e  over  an  area  corresponding  with  tliat  uf  the  red 
of  the  male. 

In  the  present  specimen  (1,880)  there  is  a  sliulit  indicatinii  of  an  inter- 
rupted nuclial  red  band,  as  in  the  common  Flicker,  in  some  crimson  fibres 
to  some  of  the  feathers  about  as  far  behind  the  eye  as  this  is  from  the  bilL 
A  large  proportion  of  males  before  us  exhil>it  the  same  characteristic,  some 
more,  some  less,  altliough  it  generally  recpiires  careful  examination  for  its 
detection.  It  may  possibly  be  a  characteristic  of  the  not  fully  mature  bird, 
although  it  occurs  in  two  out  of  three  male  specimens. 

There  is  a  little  variation  in  tlie  size  of  the  pectoral  crescent  and  spots  ; 
the  latter  are  sometimes  rounded  or  oblong  cordate,  instead  of  circular. 
Tlie  bill  varies  as  much  as  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  rumj), 
usually  innnaculate,  sometimes  has  a  few  black  streaks.  The  extent  of  the 
red  whisker  varies  a  little.  In  skins  from  Oregon  and  Washington  the  color 
of  the  back  is  as  described ;  in  those  from  California  and  New  ^lexico  it  is 
of  a  grayer  cast.  There  is  little,  if  any,  variation  in  the  shade  of  red  in  the 
whiskers  and  quill-featliers.  The  head  is  washed  on  the  forehead  with 
rufous,  passing  into  asliy  on  the  nape. 

There  is  not  only  some  difference  in  tlie  size  of  this  s]iecies,  in  the  same 
locality,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  southern  specimens  are  smaller. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  the  0.  mcmcanoUhs  of  Lafresnaye,  though 
somewhat  resembling  it.  It  is,  however,  a  smaller  bird  ;  the  red  of  the 
cheeks  is  deeper  ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  uniform  reddish- 
cinnamon  without  any  ash,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  on  the  sides  of  the 
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lu'iid.  Tlu'  l);K'k  is  stioii<'lv  ''losscil  witli  iviMisli-lnowii,  and  the  black 
transverse  ])ars  are  much  nmre  distinct,  closer  and  l>rua(U'r,  three  t>r  tour  on 
each  fcatlier,  instead  of  t\v«»  only.  The  rump  and  u|ij>er  lail-c(;verts  are 
closely  harred,  the  centre  of  the  former  only  clearer  white,  hut  even  here 
each  feather  has  a  cordjite  si)ot  of  white.  Tiie  s|K)t.s  on  the  thinks  posteriorly 
exhibit  a  tentlency  to  l)ecom'j  transverse  bars. 

Specimens  from  Mount  ()rizal>a,  Mexico,  are  very  similar  to  tho.se  from 
Orej;on  in  coh>r,  ja'csentinj^  no  api)recial>le  ditlerence.  The  size  is,  however, 
nnu'h  less,  a  male  measuring'  1  (».")(!,  win;^'  G.tMl,  tail  4.t)n  inche.s,  instead  of 
12.7."),  G.7.">,  and  r».2."i  respectively.  AVhile,  however,  the  feet  are  smaller 
(tarsus  l.UO  instead  of  1.1.")),  tiie  l)ill  is  fully  as  large,  or  even  larger. 

Most  young  birds  of  this  si)ecies  have  a  tinge  of  red  on  top  of  the  head, 
and  frLMpiently  a  decided  nuchi  1  cresceiit  of  red;  but  these  are  only  embry- 
onic features,  and  disap])ear  with  maturity. 

Haijii's.     This  species,  the  counterpart  in  so  many  respects  of  the  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker,  appears  to  take  the  place  of  that  species  from  the  slopes 
of  tlie   IJockv  Mountains  to  the  I'acitic,  throu^'hout  western  North  Anujrica. 
Dr.  Wooilhouse  speaks  of  finding  it  abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  ll'io 
Grande.     And  in  the  fine  collection  beh>nging  to  the  Smithsonian   Institu- 
tion are  specimens  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  Fort  Steilacoom,  and  Fort  Van- 
couver, in   Washington  Territory,  from  the  Columbia  lliver,  from  various 
l)oints  in  California,  New  ^lexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas, 
Mexico,  etc.      Dr.  (Jambel,  in  his  raj)er  on  the  birds  of  California,  first  met 
with  the  lied-shafted  Woodpecker  soon  after  leaving  New  Mexico,  and  it 
continued  to  California,  where  he  found  it  very  abundant.     He  describes  it 
as  a  remarkaldy  shy  bird,  and  adds  that  he  alwavs  saw  it  on  the  marijins  of 
small  creeks,  where  nothing  grew  larger  than  a  willow-bush.     Dr.  Heerniann 
also  found  it  abundant  in  California.     Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  lie]>ort  on  the 
zoology  of  Lieutenant   Williamson's  expetlition,  .«.j)eaks  of  the   Hed-shafted 
I'licker  as  mthera  common  bird  in  all  parts  of  California  and  Oregon  which 
his  ])arty  visited.    He  describes  many  of  its  habits  as  identical  with  those  of 
the  Golden  Flicker  (C.  auratus),  but  regards  it  as  much  the  shyer  bird.    Dr. 
Cooper  also  mentions  the  fact  of  the  great  abundance  of  this  bird  along  the 
western  coast,  equalling  that  of  its  closely  allied  cousin  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississip])i.      It  also  resembles,  he  adds,  that  l)ird  so  exactlv  in 
haliits  and  notes  that  the  description  of  one  will  ai)ply  with  exactness  to  the 
other.     It  is  a  constant  resident  in  Washington  Territory,  or  at  least  west 
of  the  Cascade  ^lountains.      He  observed  it  already  burrowing  out  holes 
for  its  nests  in  April,  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca.     About  June  1  he  found  a 
nest  containing  seven  young,  nearly  Hedged,  which  already  showed  in  the 
male  the  distinguishing  red  mustache.     Dr.  Suckley,  in.  the  same  report, 
also  says  that  it  is  extremely  conmion  in  the  timbered  districts  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  adds  that  its  habits,  voice,  calls,  etc.,  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  Yellow-Hammer  of  the  Eastern  States.      Mr.  Nuttall,  as 
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([UoUmI  by  Mr.  AiululMm,  states  tli.it  In*  first  caiiu'  uinui  tliis  bird  in  tin*  nur- 
rrw  belt  of  I'uri'st  wliiili  ItoriU'rs  l^jiraiiiit's  h»rk  of  tlie  Tlatto,  aii«l  ailds 
'Jiat  lie  scarcL'ly  lost  si-^lit  of  it  I'roia  that  tiiiu*  until  Iw  ri-ailu'tl  thu  slion-s 
tf  the  I'acitii'.  Its  manners,  in  all  respects,  are  so  I'ntirely  similar  to  thoso 
o-  the  common  species  that  the  same  ilescrij»tion  ap]»lies  to  hoth.  He  also 
re«*ar(ls  it  as  the  shyer  l»inl  of  the  two,  anil  less  fre«iuently  seen  on  the 
ground.  They  hurrow  in  the  oak  and  pine  trt-es,  and  lay  white  eg^'s,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  whole  family,  and  tht'se  eggs  an;  in  no  wise  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  (Jolden-wing. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Report  uiH»n  the  birds  of  California,  refers  to  this  as  a 
common  species,  and  found  in  every  j»art  ol  the  State  e.xcept  the  bare  plains. 
It  even  tVetiuents  the  U»w  bushes,  where  'o  trees  are  to  be  .seen  f(»r  miles. 
In  the  middle  wooded  di.stricts,  and  towards  the  north,  it  is  much  more 
abundant  than  elsewhere. 

Tlieiv  nesting-holes  are  at  all  heights  from  the  ground,  iind  are  usually 
al)Out  one  foot  in  depth.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  their  eggs  arc 
laid  in  April,  but  farther  north,  at  the  Columbia,  in  May. 

Dr.  Cooper  attributes  their  shvuess  in  certain  localities  to  their  beiii" 
hunted  so  nmch  by  the  Indians  for  their  bright  feathers.  (Jenerally  he 
found  them  ([uite  tame,  so  that  their  interesting  hai>its  may  )>e  watched 
witlumt  diihculty.  He  regards  tiiem  as  an  exact  counterj)art  of  the  eastern 
auratu^,  living  largely  on  insects  and  ants,  which  they  collect  without  much 
trouble,  and  do  not  depend  uj)on  hard  work,  like  other  Woodj>eckers,  for  their 
food.  During  the  .«ea.sou  they  also  feed  largely  on  lu'rries.  Their  curve«l 
bill  is  not  well  adapted  for  hammering  sound  W(»od  for  insects,  and  they  only 
dig  into  decayed  trees  in  search  of  their  food.  Like  the  eastern  species,  the 
young  of  these  birds,  when  their  nest  is  a]>])roached,  make  a  curious  hissing 
iioi.se.  They  may  be  seen  chasing  each  other  round  the  trunk  of  trees,  as 
if  in  sport,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  loud  cries  like  ir]iitt<M>,  ir/iiffao,  tr/n'/foo. 
Dr.  Kennerly  found  these  birds  from  the  liig  Sandy  to  the  (Jreat  Colorado, 
but  they  were  so  shy  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  sjiecimeii.  They  were  seen 
01.  the  barren  hills  among  the  large  cacti,  in  which  they  iie.st.  Their  extreme 
shyness  was  fuUv  ex]>lained  afterwards  bv  finding  how  closelv  thev  are 
hunted  by  the  Indians  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  of  which  head-dresses 
are  made. 

Mr.  Dre.s.ser  states  that  this  bird  is  found  as  far  east  as  San  Antonio,  where, 
however,  it  is  of  uncommon  occurrence.  In  DecemlnM"  he  noticed  seveml 
near  the  Xueces  River,  and  in  February  and  March  obtained  others  near 
Piedras  Xegras. 

Dr.  Coues  gives  it  as  abundant  and  resident  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  found 
in  all  situations.  Its  tongue,  he  states,  is  capable  of  protrusion  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  North  American  Woodpecker. 

This  bird,  in  some  paiis  of  California,  is  known  as  the  Yellow-IIaminer,  a 
name  given  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  the  Culaptcsaumtas.     Mr. 
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C.  W.  Plass,  of  Xapa  City,  writes  me  tliat  this  Woodpecker  "  makes  liimself 
too  mucli  at  liome  with  us  to  be  afrveeable.  He  drills  large  holes  though  the 
weather-boards  of  the  house,  and  shelters  himself  at  night  between  them  and 
the  inner  wall.  He  does  not  nest  there,  but  simply  makes  of  such  situations 
his  winter  home.  We  have  liad  to  shoot  them,  for  we  find  it  is  of  no  use  to 
shut  up  one  hole,  as  they  will  at  once  make  anotlier  by  its  side." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  mentions  finding  this  species,  in  the  absence  of  suitable 
trees  on  the  Plains,  making  excavations  in  sand-banks. 

According  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  the  Ked-shafted  Flicker  does  not  differ  from 
the  Yellow-shafted  species  of  the  east  in  the  slightest  particular,  as  regards 
habits,  manners,  and  notes.  It  is,  however,  more  shy  than  tlie  eastern  spe- 
cies, probably  from  the  fact  that  it  is  pursued  by  the  Indians,  who  pi..  »^s 
quill  and  tail-feathers  as  ornaments  with  which  to  adorn  their  dress. 

Their  eggs  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  auratus,  but  range 
of  a  very  slightly  superior  size.  They  average  1.12  inches  in  length  by  .89 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their  greatest  length  is  1.15  inches,  their  least  1.10, 
and  their  breadth  ranges  from  .87  to  .90. 


Colaptes  hybridus.  Baird. 

HTBBU)  FIICKEE. 

Colaptes  ayrcsiif  AuD.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  348,  pi.  ccccxciv.  Colaptes  hybridus, 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  122.  Colaptes  mexicamcs,  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  422 
(mixed  with  mexicanus).  Picas  hyhridits  aurato-nuxicanus,  Suxdevall,  Consp.  Pie. 
18GC,  721. 

Sp.  Char.  Yellow  shafts  or  feathers  on  winjr  and  tail  combined  with  red,  or  red  spotted 
cheek-patches.  Orange-red  shafts  combined  with  a  well-defined  nuchal  red  crescent,  and 
pinkish  throat.  Ash-colored  throat  combined  with  black  cheek-patch  or  yellow  shaft?. 
Shafts  and  feathers  intermediate  between  gamboire-yellow  and  dark  orange-red. 

Had.     Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone ;  Black  Hills. 

The  general  distribution  of  Colaptes  rncximmis,  as  already  indicated,  is 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  eastward  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowsc^ne  :  that  of  the  C.  auratus  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  about  the  eastern  limits  of  mexicanus.  But  little  variation 
is  seen  in  the  two  species  up  to  the  region  mentioned  ;  slight  differences  in 
shade  of  color,  size,  and  frequency  of  spots,  etc.,  being  all.  Where  they 
come  together,  however,  or  overlap,  a  most  remarkable  race  is  seen,  in  which 
no  two  specimens,  nay,  scarcely  the  two  sides  of  the  same  bird,  are  alike, 
the  characters  of  the  two  species  becoming  mixed  up  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Thus,  the  shafts  show  every  shade  from  orange-red  to  pure 
yellow ;  yellow  shafts  combine  with  red  cheek-patch  (as  in  C.  ayresii  of  Au- 
dubon) ;  a  red  nape,  with  orange-red  shafts  ;  cheek-patches  red  with  black 
feathers  intermixed,  or  vice  versa  ;  perhaps  the  feathers  red  at  base  and  black 
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at  tip,  or  black  at  base  and  red  at  tip,  etc.  As  tlie  subject  lias  been  pre- 
sented in  sufliicient  detail  in  the  Birds  of  Xorth  America,  as  ([uoted  al)ove, 
it  need  not  be  rei)eated  here,  except  to  say  that  collections  receive. d  since 
1858  only  substantiate  what  has  there  been  stated. 

To  the  race  thus  noted,  the  name  hi/brulns  was  given,  not  as  of  a  variety, 
since  it  is  not  entitled  to  this  rank,  but  as  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  caused 
by  the  breeding  together  of  two  dilierent  species,  and  re([uiring  some  .'ijipella- 
tion.  Whether  the  presumed  hybrids  are  fertile,  and  breed  with  each  other  or 
with  full-blooded  parents,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  perhaps  not,  since 
the  area  in  which  they  occur  is  limited,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
individuals  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  been  found  beyond  the  bounds  men- 
tioned. It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  pure  breeds  occur  in  the  district  of 
Ivjhridm,  a  taint  being  generally  appreciable  in  all. 

The  conditions  in  the  present  instance  appear  different  from  those  adverted 
to  under  the  head  of  Plcus  viUosus,  where  cUe  question  is  not  one  of  hybridism 
between  two  strongly  marked  and  distinct  species,  but  of  the  gradual  change, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacitic,  from  one  pattern  of  coloration  to  an- 
other. 

Colaptes  chrysoides,  Malh. 

THE  CAPE  FLICKEB. 

Gcopicus  chrysoidcs,  Malh.  Rev.  ct  Mag.  Zool.  IV,  1852,  553.  —  Ib.  Mon.  Pic.  II,  261, 
tab.  109.  Colaptes  chrysoidcs,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  125.  —  Elliot,  111.  Birds 
N.  Am.  Vj,  plate.  —  CoopKR,  Pr.  Cal.  Ac.  1861,  122  (Fort  Mohavi-K  —  Coues,  Pr. 
A.  N.  So.  1866,  56  (Arizona). —Scl.  Cat.  1862,  344.  —  Ellkh',  Illust.  Am.  B.  I,  pi. 
xxvi.  —  CooPEii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  410.     Picus  chnjsoides,  Suxdevall,  Coiisp.  72. 

Sp.  Chak.  Markinpfs  fronerally  as  in  other  species.  Top  of  head  rufous-brown  ;  chin, 
throat,  and  sides  of  head  ash-gray.  Shafts  of  (piills  and  tail-feathers,  with  their  under 
surfaces  in  great  part,  gamboge-yellow  ;  no  nuchal  red.  Malar  patch  of  male  red ;  want- 
ing in  the  female.     Length,  11.50;  wing,  5.75 ;  tail,  4.50. 

Hab.  Colorado  and  Gila  River,  north  to  Fort  Mohave,  srtuth  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Locali- 
ties: Fort  Mohave  (Cooper,  Pr.  Cal.  Ac.  18G1,  122);  W.  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  N.  S 
1866,  56). 

This  interesting  species  is  intermediate  between  anratus  and  mericanm  in 
having  the  yellow  shafts  and  quills  of  the  former;  a  red  malar  ]>atch,  an 
ashy  throat,  and  no  nuchal  crescent,  as  in  the  latter.  To  mtMican aides  the 
relationship  is  still  closer,  since  both  have  the  rufous-brown  head  above.  A 
hybrid  betw^een  this  last  species  and  auratus  would  in  some  varieties  come 
very  near  chn/soidcs,  but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  region  of  chrt/midcs, 
and  there  is  no  transition  from  one  species  to  the  other  in  any  specimens,  as 
in  In/briffus,  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  this  view^  of  the  species. 

Cape  St.  Lucas  specimens,  where  the  species  is  exceedingly  abundant,  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  from  Arizona,  and  aj)pear  to  be  more  ^^trongly 
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marked  with  black  above  and  below ;  otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  dif- 
ference of  special  inij)urtance. 

As  neither  C.  auratas  nor  mexicanus  has  the  top  of  the  head  rufous-brown, 
(though  slightly  indicated  anteriorly  in  the  latter),  this  character  has  not 
been  noted  in  the  hybrids  between  the  two  (hi/bridus),  and  its  presence  in 
chrjj^oidis  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  hyhridus. 

Habits.  This  comparatively  new  form  of  Woodpecker  was  first  de- 
scribed in  1832  by  Malherbe,  from  a  California  specimen  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  which  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  female  or  immature 
at/resii.  What  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  may  have  been  this  species  was  met  with 
by  Dr.  Heermann  among  the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  Cosumnes 
Eiver,  in  California,  where  it  was  rare,  and  only  two  specimens  were  taken. 
In  February,  1801,  other  specimens  of  this  bird  were  taken  at  Fort  Mohave 
by  Dr.  Cooper.  They  were  feeding  on  larva3  and  insects  among  the  poplar- 
trees,  and  were  very  shy  and  wary.  The  bird  is  supposed  to  winter  in  the 
Colorado  Valley,  and  wherever  found  has  been  met  with  in  valleys,  and  not 
on  mountains.  It  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  member  of  the  Cape 
St.  Lucas  fauna. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper  these  birds  were  already  mated  at  Fort  Mohave 
after  February  20.  They  had  the  same  habits,  flight,  and  cries  as  the  C. 
mexicanus.     They  appeared  to  be  migratory,  having  come  from  the  south. 

Mr.  Xantus,  in  his  brief  notes  on  the  birds  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  makes  men- 
tion of  finding  this  bird  breeding.  May  19,  in  a  dead  Cercus  gignnteus.  The 
nest  was  a  large  cavity  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained 
only  one  egg.  The  parent  bird  was  also  secured.  In  another  instance 
two  eggs  were  found  in  a  Cereus  gigantcus,  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  eggs  were  not  noticeably  different  from  those  of  the 
common  Colaptcs  mexicanus. 


PSITTACID.E  — THE  TARROTS.  'jSo 


Family   PSITTACIDJE.  —  The  PARRnT?;. 

Char.  Bill  frroatly  hooked  ;  the  maxilla  movable  and  with  a  cere  at  the  base.  Nostrils 
in  the  base  of  the  bill.     Feet  scansorial,  covered  with  grannlated  scales. 

The  above  diagnosis  characterizes  hrietlya  family  of  the  Zi/;io<J((ctjfJi  havini^ 
representatives  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  workl,  except  Europe,  and 
embracing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  'npecies,  according  to  the  hite 
enumeration  of  Finsch,^  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  nearly  one 
half,  are  American  (seventy  Brazilian  alone).  The  subfamilies  are  as 
follows :  — 

I.  Stringopinae.     Appearance  owl-like;  face  somewhat  veiled  or  with  a 

facial  disk,  as  in  the  Owls. 

II.  Plyctolophinae.     Head  with  an  erectile  crest,  of  variable  shape. 

III.  Sittacinae.     Head  plain.     Tail  long,  or  lengthened,'  wedge-shaped  or 
graduated. 

lY.  Fsittacinae.    Head  plain.    Tail  short  or  moderate,  straight  or  rounded. 

V.  TrichogloBBinae.     Tip  of  tongue  papillose.      Bill  compressed  ;   tip  of 

maxilla  internally  smooth,  not  crenate  ;  gbnys  obliquely  ascending. 

Of  these,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  alone  are  represented  in  the  Xew  World,  and 
only  the  Sittacincv  occur  in  the  United  States,  with  one  species. 


Subfamily  SITTACINJE. 

The  lengtliened  cuneate  tail,  as  already  stated,  distinguishes  this  group 
from  the  American  Psittaeinw  with  short,  square,  or  rounded  tail.  The 
genera  are  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

Sittace.    Culmen  flattened.     Face  naked,  except  in  ^S^.  pachnrhynclia.    Tail 
as  loni;  as  or  longer  than  wimrs. 

Conunis.    Culmen  rounded.    Face  entirely  feathered,  except  a  curve  around 
the  eye.     Tail  shorter  than  wings. 

Of  the  genus  Sittace,  which  embraces  eighteen  species,  two  come  sutficiently 
near  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  to  render  it  not  impossible 
that  they  may  yet  be  found  to  cross  the  border.  Of  one  of  these,  indeed, 
(S.  pachyrlujncha,)  tliere  is  a  specimen  in  the  ]\Iuseum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  presented  by  J.  W.  Audiil)on  as  shot  on  the 
Kio  Grande  of  Texas  ;  and  another  {S.  militnris)  is  common  at  Mazatlan,  and 
perhaps  even  at  Guaymas.  There  is  considerable  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of   the  alleged  locality  of  the  S.  pacliyrhyncha,  but  for  the 

^  Die  Papageien.    Monographisch  bearbeitet  von  Otto  Finsch.    2  vols.    Leideu,  1SG7,  1868. 
VOL.  II.  74 
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puilMjse    of   identification,  should    eitlier   species   present   itself,   we  give 
diagnoses  in  the  accompanying  loot-note.^ 


Genus   CONURUS,   Kuhl. 
Con  urns,  Kuhl,  Consp.  Psittac,  i,  1830.  —  In,  Nova  Acta  K.  L,  C.  Acad.  X,  1830. 

Gkx,  Cjiak.     Tail  long,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  bill  stout ;  clieeks  feathered,  but  in  some 
species  leaving  a  naked  ring  round  the  eye ;  cere  feathered  to  the  base  of  the  bill. 

The  preceding  diagnosis,  though  not  very  full,  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  genus  among  the  Middle  American  forms 


Coniirus  rnrolitunsis. 

with  long  pointed  tails,  tlie  most  prominent  feature  consisting  in  the  densely 
feathered,  not  naked,  cheeks.     But  one  species  belongs  to  the  United  States, 

^  A.  Tail  loiigor  than  the  wings  ;  lores  and  checks  naked  ;  the  latter  with  narrow  lines 

of  sniall  fi-athi-rs. 

S.  militaris.  Hn^en  :  fon-head  red:  posterior  portion  of  back,  upper  and  under 
tail-covnts  with  <iuills  and  ti)>  of  tail,  sky-blue  ;  under  side  of  tail  dirty  orange- 
yellow.  Wing,  14.00  ;  middle  tail-feathers,  1.5.00  ;  tarsus,  1.08.  Hah.  North- 
western Mexico  to  Bolivia. 

Synonynty  :  P.-<iff/ii'iiM  roilHnrlfi.   LiNX.  S.  N.  17C7,  139.      SUtace  militaris, 
J  FiNscH,  Die  Papageien,  I,  18r.7,  3iH). 

B*  Tail  alH)ut  etpial  to  the  wings  ;  lores  and  cheeks  feathered. 

S.  pachyrhyncha.  (Irecn  ;  the  forehead,  edge  of  wings,  and  fhe  tibiae  red; 
greater  under  wing-coverts  yellow.  Wing,  S. 00  to  10.00  ;  middle  tail-feather,  6.50. 
Ilfih,  Southt'iii  Mexico  (Jala])a  and  Anjjangueo),  given  ])robahly  erroneously  from 
the  PiorJrande  of  Tt'xas.  8ynon^^ny  :  .Vnrrocr rcKS  pttcIntrJiinichus,  Sw.  isyn.  Birds 
Mex.  in  Philos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  439,  No.  79.  Rhiinchnpsitta  pach>/rJnucha,  Box. 
Tableau  des  Perroqufts,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1854,  149.  Sittacc  pachi/rhyncha, 
Fixsrn,  Die  Paj^igtien,  I,  18(57,  428.  I'siffacns  piischa,  Wagler,  Isis,  1831,  524. 
PsitUicus  slrcHiiHs,    Licirr.  Preis-Verzeichlss,  1830. 
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though  three  others  are  luuiul  in  Mexico,  and  many  more  in  South  and 
Central  America.     A  lew  species  occur  in  the  West  Indies. 


Conurus  carolinensis,  Kuiil. 

PARAKEET;  CABOLINA  FARBOT;  ILLINOIS  FABBOT. 

Psittaca  carol  ('urn  sis,  Dkisson,  (Jniith.  II,  1702,  13S.  Psitta-'us  caroliiicnais^  LiXN.  Syst. 
Nat.  I,  1758,  J>7  :  l7»JtJ,  141  (ncc  S(  mi-uli).  —  Wils<»n,  Am.  Uni.  Ill,  1811,  M>,  pi. 
xxvi,  ti<j.  1.  —  Aril.  Orn.  IVuy^.  I,  1832,  135,  pi.  xxvi.  Conttrns  ntruf  incus  is,  KriiL, 
Nova  .\(ta  K.  L.  C  1830.  —  liov.  List,  1838.  —  1'k.  Max.  Calciiiis  -loiini.  fiir  Oni. 
V,  Maidi,  1857,  97.  —  Baiud,  IJinls  N.  Am.  1858,  57.  —  FiNst  ii,  rapa^'.-i.  I,  1857, 
478.  —  ScL.  Cat.  1802,  347.  —  Allkn,  IJ.  K.  Fla.  308.  t'entarus  carolinensis.  All). 
Syn.  1831),  189.  —  In.  liinls  Am.  IV,  1842,  30«J,  pi.  iT-lxxviii.  Psittacus  ludoricianus; 
G.M.  Syst.  I,  1788,  347.  Psittdcus  thtilassinns,  Vikill.  Ency.  Meth.  1377.  Conurus 
ludoviciuiius,  Gkay.  Catal.  lir.  Mas.  I'sittac.  1859,  3«j  onakt-s  distinct  spt-cies  from 
mroUncnsii).  Coral  inn  parrot,  Catksijy,  Car.  I,  tab.  xi.  —  Latham,  Syn.  1,  227. — 
Pennant,  II,  242.     Oramjc-hmrkd  parrot,  Latham,  Syn.  I,  304. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  all  round  gamboge-yellow  the  forehead,  from  above  the 
eyes,  with  the  sides  of  the  head,  pale 
brick-red.  Body  generally  with  tail 
green,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  beneath. 
Outer  webs  of  primaries  bluish-green, 
yellow  at  the  l)ase;  secondary  coverts 
edged  with  N'ellowish.  Edge  of  wing 
yellow,  tinged  with  red ;  tibiie  yellow. 
Bill  white.  Legs  llesh-color.  Length, 
about  L3.0()  ;  wing,  T.-Vl  ;  tail.  7.10. 
Young  with  head  and  neck  green. 
Female  with  head  and  neck  green  ;  the 
forehead,  lores,  and  .suflusion  round  the 
eyes,  dark  red,  and  without  the  yellow 
of  tibiae  and  edge  of  wing.  Size  con- 
siderably less. 

Hab.  Soutliern  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Mississippi  Valley;  north  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Wisconsin. 

This  species  was  once  very 
abundant  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  be- 
ing known  throughout  the  So  ith- 
ern  States,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  ^Fississijipi,  north  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  Stmgglers  even  penetrated  to  rennsylvania,  and  one  case  of  their 
reaching  Albany,  X.  Y.,  is  on  record.  Xow,  however,  tliey  are  greatly 
restricted.  In  Florida  thev  are  vet  abundant,  but,  accortlin^  to  Dr.  Cones, 
they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  fauna  of  South  Carolina.  In 
Western  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territorv,  thev  are  still  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  straggling  over  the  adjacent  States,  but  now  seldom 
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<,'o  north  of  the  month  of  the  Oliio.  We  liave  seen  no  note  of  their  occurrence 
soutli  of  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  their  very  limited  area  and 
rapid  diminution  in  numlu'rs,  there  is  little  douht  hut  that  tlieir  total  extinc- 
tion is  only  a  matter  of  years,  i)erhaps  to  be  consummated  within  the  lifetime 
of  persons  now  living.  It  is  a  question  whether  both  sexes  are  similarly  col- 
ored, as  in  most  American  Parrots,  or  whether  the  female,  as  just  stated, 
lacks  the  yellow  of  the  head.  Several  female  birds  killed  in  Florida  in 
March  agree  in  the  diameters  indicated  above  for  that  sex  ;  but  the  material 
at  our  command  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  whether  all  females  are  similarly 
marked,  or  whether  the  plumage  described  is  that  of  the  bird  of  the  second 
year  generally.     There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  yellow  on  the  head. 

Habits.  In  determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Carolina 
Parrot,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  its  accidental  occurrence  and 
its  usual  and  habitual  residence.  Strictly  speaking,  this  species,  though  of 
roving  habits,  is  not  migratory.  Its  movements  are  irregular,  and  dependent 
upon  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  its  food.  Where  it  breeds,  it  is  usu- 
ally a  permanent  resident.  An  exceptional  visit  to  a  place  cannot  be  taken 
as  certain  evidence  that  it  will  reappear  in  that  locality. 

"When  Wilson  ^^Tote,  it  inhabited  the  interior  of  Louisiana  and  the  countiy 
lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  liivers,  and  their  tributary 
waters,  even  beyond  the  Illinois  Eiver,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  latitude  42°  north.  The  same  writer  insisted  that,  contmry  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  it  was  at  that  time  resident  in  all  those  places. 
Eastward  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alleghanies  it  has  been  very  seldom  seen 
north  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  though  straggling  parties  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed  among  the  valleys  of  the  Juniata.  Barton  states  that  a 
very  large  flock  of  these  birds  was  observed  in  January,  1780,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Albany. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  midwinter  so  far  to  the  north,  and  its 
constant  residence  west  of  the  Alleghanies  throughout  the  year  in  colder 
regions,  justify  the  conclusion  of  its  being  a  very  hardy  bird.  In  evidence 
of  this,  Wilson  mentions  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  a  number  of  them,  in 
the  month  of  February,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  snow-storm,  flying 
about  like  Pigeons,  and  in  full  cry. 

The  very  evident  preference  which  the  Carolina  Parakeet  evinces  for  west- 
ern localities,  though  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  those  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  wdiich  it  rarely  or  never  visits,  is  attributed  by  the  same  atten- 
tive observer  to  certain  peculiar  features  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly and  strongly  attached.  These  are  the  low^  rich  alluvial  bottoms 
along  the  borders  of  creeks,  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  button  wood, 
deep  and  imjxnetrable  swamps  of  the  cypress,  and  those  peculiar  salines  — 
or,  as  they  are  called,  salt-licks  —  so  frequent  throughout  that  region,  all  of 
w^liich  are  regularly  visited  by  the  Parakeets.  The  great  abundance  of  the 
seeds  of  the  cockle-bur  {Xanthium  struma t'imn)  is  also  given  as  a  still  greater 
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inducement  for  their  frequenting  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  these  plants  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  seeds  of  the 
cypress-trees  are  another  powerful  attraction,  while  the  abundance  of  the 
mast  of  the  beech,  on  which  it  feeds  freely,  may  explain  their  occasional 
visits  to  more  northern  regions,  and  even  to  places  where  they  were  before 
unknown. 

In  descending  the  Ohio  in  the  month  of  February,  "Wilson  met  the  first 
flock  of  Parakeets  at  the  moutli  of  the  Little  Scioto.  He  was  informed  by 
an  old  inhabitant  of  Marietta  that  they  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen 
there.  He  afterwards  observed  flocks  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami,  and  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  numerous  creeks  whicli 
discliarge  themselves  into  the  Oliio.  At  Big  Bone  Lick,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  liiver,  lie  met  them  in  great  numbers.  Tliey  came  screaming 
through  the  woods,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to  drink  the  salt  water,  of 
which,  he  says,  they  are  remarkably  fond. 

Audubon,  writing  in  1842,  speaks  of  the  Parakeets  as  then  very  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number.  In  some  regions  where  tw^enty-five  years  before 
they  had  been  very  plentiful,  at  tliat  time  scarcely  any  were  to  be  seen.  At 
one  period,  he  adds,  tliey  could  be  procured  as  far  up  the  tributary  water  of 
the  Ohio  as  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  Scioto,  the  head  of  the  Miami,  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee  at  its  junction  with  Lake  Erie,  and  sometimes  as  far 
northeast  as  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  time  of  his  writing  very  few^  were  to  be 
found  higher  than  Cincinnati,  and  he  estimated  that  along  the  Mississippi 
there  w^as  not  half  the  number  that  had  existed  there  fifteen  years  before. 

According  to  Nuttall,  this  species  constantly  inhabits  and  breeds  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  so  hardy  as  to  make  its  appearance  commonly,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  interior  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  around  St.  Louis,  and 
other  places,  when  nearly  all  the  other  birds  have  migrated. 

Its  present  habitat  seems  to  be  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  as 
far  west  as  the  Missouri.  They  occur  high  up  that  river,  although  none  were 
seen  or  collected  much  farther  west  than  its  banks.  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  localities  from  which  the  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  were 
derived,  Florida,  Cairo,  111.,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Fort  Eiley,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Bald  Island,  Missouri  River,  and  Michigan  are  given. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  nesting,  breeding-habits,  number  of  eggs  in  a 
nest,  and  the  localities  in  ^vhich  it  breeds,  I  know  nothing  from  my  own 
personal  observations,  nor  are  writers  generally  better  informed,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Audubon.  Wilson  states  that  all  his  informants 
agreed  that  these  birds  breed  in  hollow^  trees.  Several  affirmed  to  him  that 
they  had  seen  their  nests.  Some  described  these  as  made  with  the  use  of  no 
additional  materials,  others  spoke  of  their  employing  certain  substances  to 
line  the  hoUow^s  they  occupied.  Some  represented  the  eggs  as  white,  others 
as  speckled.     One  man  assured  him  that  in  the  hollo w^  of  a  large  beech- 
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tree,  which  lie  had  cut  down,  lie  found  the  broken  l'ra<^ments  of  upwards  of 
twenty  Varakeet's  e;j;gs,  which  he  descrihed  as  of  a  greenish-yeUow  color.  He 
described  the  nest  as  formed  of  small  twigs  glued  to  each  other  and  to  the 
side  of  the  tree  in  the  manner  of  the  Chimnev-Swallow !  From  all  these 
contradictory  accounts  Wilson  was  only  able  to  gather,  with  certainty,  that 
they  build  in  companies  and  in  hollow  trees.  The  numerous  dissections 
which  he  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  led  him  to 
infer  that  they  commence  incubation  late  in  spring  or  very  early  in  summer. 
Mr.  Audubon,  who  si)eaks  from  his  own  observations,  describes  their  nests, 
or  the  places  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  as  simply  the  bottom  of  such 
cavities  in  trees  as  those  to  which  they  usually  retire  at  night.  ^lany 
females,  he  thinks,  deposit  their  eggs  together;  and  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  eggs  which  each  individual  lays  is  two,  although  he 
was  not  able  absolutely  to  assure  himself  of  this.  He  describes  them  as 
nearly  round,  and  of  a  light  greenish-white.  An  egg  of  this  species  from 
Louisiana  is  of  a  rounded  oval  shape,  equally  obtuse  at  either  end,  and  of  a 
uniform  dull- white  color.     It  measures  1.40  by  1.10  inches.      • 
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"  pl. 


4'' 
3o', 


cf 

9 

cf 

9 
cf 
9 
cf 
9 
cf 
cf 
9 
cf 

'f 

cf 

cf 
cf 

cf 
cf 
cf 

rf 

cf 
cf 
cf 
cf 
9 

cf 

J' 

cf 

9 


t  i 

t  i 

tt 
ft 
ft 
ft 
f  f 
if 
tf 
ft 
ft 
tf 
ft 
>  f 


ft 

ft 
tf 

f  f 
f  f 
f  < 

f  t 
tf 


II 


222,  pl. 
240, 
220,  pl. 

237, 

ft 

235, 

ft 

254,  j.l. 

it 

251,  pl. 

ft 

260,  pl. 

227, 

ft 

276,  pl. 
240, 
213, 
272, 

271, 

258,  pl. 
266, 

I'l- 
273, 

245,  pl. 
tf 

268, 

248, 
ft 

265,  pl. 
261, 
140,  pl. 


1. 
4, 


4. 
3, 


3, 


H, 


4, 
3, 


2, 

32, 


Ectopistcs  niigratoria,    cf    " 
Elanus  Icucunis,  III 

Embernagra  ruiivirgata,      II, 
Empidoiiax  acadicus,     cf 
dilficilis, 

tlaviventris,  cf 

hannnondii,  cf 

iniuinius,  cf 

obscuru.s,  cf 

pusillus,  cf 

traillii,  cf 

Eremophila  cornuta,      cf 

(J((i: 
Euspiza  amcricana,        cf 

9 
town.sondi,  9 


368,  pl.  57, 
198. 

47,  pl.  28, 
374,  pl.  44, 
380. 
378, 
383, 
372, 
381, 
366, 
360, 
141,  pl.  32, 


f  • 

If 
ft 
<( 
ft 
f  f 


ft 
ft 


Falco  anatuin, 
candicans, 
columbarius, 
fcmoralis, 
isabelliuus. 


III. 


f  f 
<f 
<( 


65,  pl.  28, 

t  f 

68, 

132. 
111. 
144. 
155. 
171. 
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'     6 

•  9 

*  10 
'     4 

'      3 

•  •( 

'  3 

'  1 

*  2 
'  3 
'  6 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

10 

11 

10 

11 
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♦  9 

♦  12 
9 
5 

♦  10 

5 
2 
3 
8 
5 
4 
8 
7 
8 
6 
9 
12 
7 
4 
4 
5 


*  5 

*  3 
'  11 

'  12 

'  7 
'  10 
'  6 
'  9 
'  8 
'  1 
f     2 

'  11 
'  12 
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Fiilfo  isliimlifus, 

l< 

11.3. 

Ictt'nis  biillotki, 

9 

II. 

199.  pi.  34,  lig.    7 

liiluailoia, 

<( 

117. 

CUCUllittUs, 

cf 

1 1 

l;t3.  pi.  3.'.,    • 

'     6 

IM'ulfi, 

tt 

1:57. 

pill  indium. 

cf 

1 1 

Iss,       " 

•     7 

polya^iiis, 

«« 

123. 

spuriii->. 

cf 

1 1 

190,  pi.  a4,    ' 

'     4 

ri«'|i;iltlsniji, 

«t 

\\H. 

**         {Jav.) 

cf 

<  t 

t  i              it           t 

'     5 

SiHiT, 

t< 

ur.. 

(« 

9 

it 

i»              ii           t 

'     6 

siKirvtrius, 

<t 

l«l>. 

\vii;,'lt'ri. 

cf 

.« 

pi.  35,    ' 

*     2 

suck  If  vi, 

<t 

147. 

li-tinia  niississippjinHis, 

III. 

203. 

rjah'o.scoptfs  ciiroliiu'iisis, 

1. 

.V2.  pi.    3, 

<■'«• 

5 

•liiiK'o  aiki'ni. 

cf 

I. 

584,  pi.  2t>,    ' 

'     6 

(tfiM^'oc'cyx  fiilit'orniiini 

IS 

tanicrps, 

cf 

i< 

5.S7,       •' 

*     3 

(f 

11. 

492,  jil.  4S, 

<< 

1 

hyrnialis. 

cf 

it 

580,       " 

*     5 

Ut'uthlypia  iimtgillivrayi, 

(Ui'^'olllis, 

cf 

t( 

r,s\,     " 

♦     2 

<f 

1. 

.3(»3,  pi.  15, 

i  i 

4 

(( 

9 

t« 

t>          (( 

a 

,'» 

La^'opus  iilbiis. 

111 

.  ».'.7,  pi.<n,  • 

'     8 

lihiliiil«'li>liia, 

cf 

ti 

3(>1,        " 

a 

«) 

"  (sHiniinr 

,s 

ii 

"     pi.  ^2,  ' 

'     1 

(( 

9 

i< 

«(              a 

it 

<» 

*'  (iriutt-r). 

f 

it 

ii      ti     i 

'     3 

trithas, 

(f 

it 

2! '7,       " 

( . 

t 

"  (simnnrr), 

9 

.i 

it      ft     i 

'     2 

i( 

9 

(> 

« t          «« 

«i 

8 

ifumnis  (smnoirf) 

.cf 

>i 

464,       " 

'     6 

Glaui-idiuni  caHi'oniit'Uin, 

III. 

Ml. 

riiprstris  C'-iiifrr), 

cf 

ti 

462,       " 

•     4 

IVrruj^iiifuiii, 

it 

*-.'». 

"      (siiiiunrr), 

9 

.f 

it         it       i 

'     5 

Guiraca  r;t' ruh'a, 

d 

II. 

77,  pi.  29, 

i( 

4 

Lanivirco  cassini. 

cf 

1. 

376,  pi.  17,    ' 

'     9 

(( 

9 

(( 

((        (( 

(( 

5 

llavilVons, 

cf 

.i 

379,       "       ' 

*      '> 

Gyiuiiokitta  cyauon-id 

iAa 

2fiO,  pi.  38, 

t  < 

•) 

plmnhca, 
solitaria. 

cf 
cf 

377,       " 
373,       "       ' 

•   10 

J                    J           I 

e 

'     8 

Leutostittc  arctous, 

ii 

pi.  23,    ' 

'  10 

Ilaliaiitus  all»i«illa, 

III. 

324. 

austialis. 

ii 

tt       t 

'     9 

k'Uroccjilialiis, 

(( 

32»5. 

(•aniprstris, 

it 

507,       "       * 

'    7 

1  Iar[K)rliy nchus  cinereus, 

I. 

40,  pi.    4, 

'2 

giix'in'iicliii. 

cf 

t . 

508,       " 

*    ') 

irissalis, 

<( 

47,       " 

1 

littoralis, 

*  t 

507,      "       * 

'    •} 

cinviiostris, 

<  ( 

41,  pi.    3, 

tcphroi'otis. 

ft 

504,       '• 

'     8 

li'coiitfi. 

<< 

41,  pi.    4, 

.3 

l.opliophaiu's  atricristatus 

ii 
t 

90,  pi.    6,    ' 

i     •> 

Ion  ^'i  lost  lis, 

«< 

39,  1.1.    3, 

•) 

l)icolor. 

tt 

87,       "       ' 

'     1 

Italiiii'ii, 

<( 

43. 

iiiornatus, 

ti 

91,       '* 

'     3 

rt'divivus, 

(< 

1.-.,  pi.    4, 

4 

\voll\v»'ln'ri, 

ti 

9.3,       " 

♦     4 

nifus, 

(i 

37,  pi.    3, 

1 

Lopliortyx  californiciis 

» 

III. 

479,  pi.  61,    • 

♦     4 

Ht'ilyuu'lcs  liul()vi(.iiimi<. 

(i 

cf 

tt 

"     pi.  64,    ' 

'    1 

d 

II. 

70,  pi.  30, 

4 

(( 

9 

ii 

ft         ti        i 

'     2 

«.        «« 

9 

i( 

it         it 

5 

ganibcli. 

cf 

ii 

482,       " 

♦     4 

iiK'lanoccphahis, 

cf 

a 

73,       " 

1 

(( 

9 

ii 

it         if       i 

'     5 

<( 

9 

li 

it         (( 

o 

Loxia  animcana. 

cf 

I. 

484,  pi.  23,    * 

'     1 

Heliopjedica  xantu.si. 

cf 

it 

4t;7,  1*1.  47, 

3 

t  ( 

9 

tt 

if         tt        t 

'     4 

Hchninthophaga  bacin 

luiii, 

IfULoptcra, 

cf 

ti 

488,       "       ' 

'     2 

<f 

I. 

194,  pi.  n. 

3 

a 

9 

ti 

it         it       > 

'     3 

celata  {var.  Caixi  1 

AU- 

is), 

1. 

204,       " 

4 

niexioana, 

it 

t( 

'*      {var.  ¥\oYu\ 

a). 

(< 

(( 

0 

MclantM-pes  angustifrons. 

**     {var.  Kooky 

Mt 

s.), 

cf 

II. 

573,  pi.  53,    ' 

•    3 

I. 

202,       " 

5 

u 

9 

it 

ft        it       t 

'     4 

chrysoptera, 

e 

t( 

192,       " 

2 

t'lytlirofcplialus, 

.,-f 

it 

564,  pi.  54,    ' 

'     4 

luci:t% 

(( 

200,       " 

9 

forniii'ivorus, 

cf 

ti 

566,  pi.  53,    ' 

'     1 

pTegriua  (in  sjiriiKj), 

(( 

205,       " 

10 

a 

9 

ii 

it         ti        t 

*     2 

'•        {mautuiitii) 

> 

((          <( 

11 

toniuatus. 

cf 

ti 

561,  pi.  54,    ' 

'    5 

pimis. 

<f 

( I 

19.5,       ** 

1 

Melcagris  gallopavo. 

111 

404. 

mticapilla, 

a 

19(>,       " 

7 

nii'xicana. 

ti 

410. 

(iw.  Calif.) 

> 

it 

8 

McloiM'lcia  leut'optera. 

cf 

ii 

376,  pi.  58,    ' 

'     4 

Virginia?, 

<( 

199,       " 

12 

Melospiza  fallax. 

9 

II. 

22,  pi.  27,    ' 

'  10 

Hehnitlieiu.s  swainsoni 

> 

(( 

190,  pi.  10, 

9 

guttata. 

ti 

27,      " 

'  12 

vennivoru.s, 

(( 

187,       " 

10 

ht'crnianni. 

cf 

ti 

24,      " 

'     9 

Hespcripliona  montiuia 

. 

(( 

449,  pi.  22, 

4 

insignis, 

(I 

30,      "       ' 

'    8 

vespertina, 

<f 

if 

(<              a 

1 

linrolni, 

tt 

31,       " 

'  13 

Hirundo  horreonim, 

cf 

(( 

3,39,  pi.  IG, 

9 

nit'lodia. 

tt 

19,      " 

'     6 

Hylotomus  pileatus, 

9 

11. 

550,  pi.  5(>, 

4 

palustris, 

cf 

tt 

34,  pi.  28,    ' 

'     1 

(( 

d" 

i( 

i<         (< 

5 

i< 
rufina, 

9 

ti 

ii 

tt        ti        I 
29,  pi.  27,    ' 

'     2 

'  11 

Icteria  longicaiida, 

1. 

309. 

saniuflis, 

ti 

26,       " 

*    7 

viiens, 

cf 

<  ( 

307,  pi.  1.^ 

12 

^lioratlu  HP  whitnoyi, 

HI. 

87. 

Icterus  auduboni, 

cf 

11. 

186,  pi.  35, 

1 

^Milvulus  forficatus. 

cf 

II. 

.311,  pi.  43,    ' 

'    1 

haltiniore, 

cf 

a 

195,       " 

5 

tyrannus, 

tt 

309. 

bullocki, 

cf 

it 

199,  pi.  34, 

3 

^linius  jKdyglottus, 

I. 

49,  pi.    3,    ♦ 

'    4 
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Mitrt'phonisjKillt'Hccns,  &    II 
Mnintiltii  Viiiiii,  rf      I 

Mulutliius  jNToris,  V    II 


9 

cf 


1N(»,   |.l.  10, 

l.'>4,  |.l.  32, 


« t 


MittiK  ilia  alliii,  I. 

Mviiidt'Hti's  towiisj'iidi,  cf    " 

Myiurc-luis  tincniMt-cii.s,  cf  II.  337,  pi.  43, 

crinitus,  cf  "  " 

lawrciicii,  cf  '*  " 

MyitHli'M'ti'Ht'aniitli'iisis,  cf     I. 

luimitus,  " 
luitratius,                  <f 
9 

{liltoliltUH, 

iKi.sillu.s,  cf 

4*  9 


«  4 


IH.'i,  pi.  10, 
4(M.»,  pi.  18, 


320,  pi.  16, 
31«;,       " 
314,  pi.  1'., 

319. 

317,  pi.  16, 


XiiiU'lt'iiis  forficatus, 
Ncoroiys  spiaj^iifi,  9 

Nt'phuMctfs  iiigiT,  9 

Nisus  cm)j»c'ri, 

rusciis, 

iiicxifaims, 
Nyctalf  ritliariLsoni, 

aciulica, 
Nyctea  .scamliaca, 


III.  192. 

I.  irr.,  pi.  10, 

II.  429,  pi.  45, 
III.  230. 
"    224. 
"    231. 

40. 

43. 

70. 


Onychott's  fjiulwri, 
Opoiorui.s  ajjilis, 

forniosii, 
On'opclciii  inartinica, 
Oivortyx  jtiLtus, 
Ort'oscoptcs  iiioiitanu.s 
Oi-tali<la  niacalli, 
Ortvx  tt'xamis, 

virginianus, 

it 

Otus  bracliyotus, 
wilsonianus, 


cf 
9 
cf 

cf 
cf 


9 
cf 
cf 
9 


I. 
t« 

t( 
III. 

I. 

II. 

111.47 

it 

t( 
«( 

it 
(( 


2r.4. 

290,  pi.  15, 
ft  t  > 

293,  " 
393,  j.l.  58, 
475,  pi.  63, 
32,  pi.  3, 
398,  pi.  57, 
474,  i»l.  63, 


t « 
ft 
t( 


11. 


Paiidion  carolinensis, 

Paiiyptila  luclanolcuca,  cf 

Parula  ainericaua,  cf      I. 

Panis  atricapillus,  " 

>  arolinensis,  " 

Inulsonicus,  " 

iiiontanus,  " 

(»<'<i«lfntalis,  " 

rufesceiis,  " 

wptentrionalis,  " 

Pass<'rciilns  alaudinus,        " 
anthimis, 
caboti, 
guttatiis, 
princeps, 
rosti-atus, 
saiulwichensis, 
.savanna, 

Passerella  iliaca, 
nie^rrhyneha, 
.sehistacea,  " 

townspndi,  9    " 

Pedia'cett'S  eolumbianu.s.  III. 
phasianellus,  " 

Perisoreus  eauaden.sis,    cf    II. 
•*     (Juv.)  '♦ 


tt 
tt 
tt 
(t 
tt 
tt 


IT. 

I. 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

II. 

ft 


468, 
tt 

22. 

18. 


184. 

424,  1)1.  45, 

208,  pi.  10, 

96,  pi.    7, 
102, 
10.5, 

95, 
101, 
104, 

99 
537,'  pi.  24, 
5.39,       " 

J.l.  46, 
544,  pi.  25, 
540,       " 
542,  pi.  24, 
538, 
534, 

50,  pi.  28, 

57,       " 

56. 

53        " 
434,'  pi.  60, 
436,       " 
299,  pi.  41, 
pi.  42, 


tt 


nK.i3 

•*  6 

*•  tt 

••  7 

**  8 

•'  1 

••  6 

**  6 

••  8 

..  7 

'•  0 

"  6 

"  2 

"  10 

•'  11 


(t 
tt 


tt 
1 1 


ft 
1 1 
it 

it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
ft 
ft 


it 
it 
ft 
tt 
tt 
it 
ft 
ft 
it 
it 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
it 


IVriHtrrus  capitaliH,       cf 

obsi'urn.s, 
IVriM>n^|ii,>,>.a  I'iirlHiuuta, 

tigrina,  cf 

9 
IV'tnM'lH'lidon  liinil'ionH,  <f 
iV-iii'jea  ifstivalis, 

ariz»)nit', 

(■ar)Ndiii, 

I'u.vsiiii, 

niliifps, 
Pha'nM|K'pla  nitens, 


IMionipara  /«-tia, 


3 
4 


rf 
cf 
cf 

9 

Pliyilopncusti-  lioicalis. 
Pica  hndsonica,  cf 

nuttalli,  cf 

Pi<  irorvn.s  i«diuiibianu.s. 
Picoidfs  anipricanu.s,      cf 

antirus, 
Piciis  allK)Iaivatus, 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
6 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 


Imrcalis, 

^'ainlncri, 

lianisi, 

lucasanus, 

nuttalli, 
ii 

puboscoiiS, 
it 

scalaris, 

ft 

villosus, 
it 

Pinicola  enuch'ator, 

it 

Pipilo  abt-rti, 
albijjula, 
alleni, 
arrtifus, 


9 

cf 


cf 

9 

cf 
Q 

r 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 

cf 
rf 

9 

cf 
cf 


cf 

9 

cf 
cf 


5 

•* 

t 
1 
4 

5 
3 
6 

11 

10 

9 

1 
2 

12 
9 

8 

/ 

10 


"  8 
"  1 
"  3 
♦'  3 
4 


chlonira, 
ciissidis, 
ervtlirophtlialmns,  cf 

cf 

nie«»}dony\,  9 

nicsnleuriio,  cf 

oicgonus,  9 

PlcM'tropliano.s  la])poni(Us, 

c* 
mact'owni, 
nielanonnis, 
nivalis, 
ornatiis, 
pictus, 


ft 


Polioptila  r.TPnilca, 

mt'lanura, 

phinilH*a, 
Poly  boms  au<lulioni, 
Pooca>t('s  fjraniineus, 
Poospiza  belli, 

bilinoata, 

nevadcnsis, 

Profjne  nyptoleuca, 

.subis, 
ft 

Protonotaria  citrea, 


cf 
cf 
cf 
cf 
cf 

9 


II. 

it 

I. 


II. 

ft 
ft 
ft 
it 

I. 


302,  pi.  41,  fiK.  4 


214.  pi.  12, 

.)!.>      tt 
1 1        it 

334,  J.l.  16, 
39,  pi.  2>, 
41. 

pi.  4«;, 

42,  J.l.  2m. 
4.'..   " 
40.".,  pi.  18, 


II.  93,  pi.  29, 


I. 

II. 


ft 
ft 
ft 

it 
ft 
ft 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 


pi.  .5, 
266,  pi.  :{8, 
270,   '• 
2.M,   •' 
532,  pi.  50, 
530,   " 

526, 
f  >    ft 

r24,  pi.  49, 

512. 

.507. 

519. 

521,  pi.  .50, 
it    it 

509,  pi.  49, 
it    it 

515,  pi.  50, 
it 

50.3,  J.l.  49, 
it    it 

ft    it 


it 

II. 
ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

tt 
it 
it 
it 
it 
tt 


128,  pi.  31, 
127,   " 
112. 
119, 


131, 

122, 

109, 
f  i 

113, 
12.-., 

1 1  r», 


it 
it 
ft 
it 
ft 
if 
ft 
ft 
ft 


I. 


9 

cf 
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ft 
it 
if 
ft 
it 

III 
II. 

I. 

ft 

ft 
if 
ft 

it 
ii 


51.5,  pi.  24, 

523, 

.521, 

512, 

520, 

51 S, 


ft 
it 
it 
ft 
ft 
ft         it 


78,  pi.    6, 
81,       " 
80,       " 

178. 

545,  pi.  29, 

593,  1)1.  26, 

590,       " 

594. 

332. 

329*  pi.  16, 


••  3 

*•  1 

"  2 

••  13 

'*  4 
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5 
6 
3 
4 
15 
16 
5 
1 
.3 

4 

2 

1 
7 

8 
8 


I.  453,  pi.  21,    "     1 


ft 
tt 
ft 
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it 
it 


it 
ft 
if 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
it 
it 
ft 
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6 
6 
7 
4 
5 
3 
4 


11 
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6 
4 
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2 

3 

9 
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12 
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1 
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o 
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4 
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184,  pi.  10,    **    8 
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Psaltripiinis  ttn  lanotis,         I. 
iiiiiiiinUH,  " 

pIllllllMUH,  ** 

r^t'Utlti-,'rviiliu.s  ralilorniamis, 

III. 
r-niloiliJmiH  iiiorio, 
I'vraii^'a  ustiva, 


coo|M'ri, 
•« 

h<'|».itii'ii, 
Iu(lt>vitiuna. 


9 
d 

V 

(f 

V 
cf 

? 


II. 
I. 


Pyi;,'ita  ilojiu'stica, 
l*yi()<»|.halus  iinxitanus. 


it 


los,  |»l    7. 

110,         '• 

;i:iH. 

:io4,  j.l.  42. 

441,  |.l.  JK. 

4  44,       •• 

• 

tt  >> 
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